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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  OF  REGISTRATION 

1969 

SPRING  TERM 

Jan.  6-10  Semester  Registration:  Evening  College  of  Arts,  Sciences 
and  Business  Administration 

Jan.  6-16  Semester  Registration:  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration 

Jan.  13  Semester  Registration:  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Schools 
of  Education,  Nursing,  and  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Jan.         15       Semester  Registration:  College  of  Business  Administration 

Jan.    22-24       Semester  Registration:  Law  School 

Jan.    23-24       Semester  Registration:  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Jan.         27       Semester  Begins:  All  Divisions  of  the  University 

June  2       University  Commencement 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  9       Summer  Term  Begins:   Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 

ministration 

June  19-20       Registration:  Summer  Session 
June        23       Summer  Session  Begins 

July  31  Examination  Period:  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

Aug.  1       Summer  Session  Ends 

FALL  TERM 

Sept.  2-5  Semester  Registration:  Evening  College  of  Arts,  Sciences 
and  Business  Administration 

Sept.  2-11  Semester  Registration:  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration 

Sept.  8-12  Semester  Registration:  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Education,  and  Nursing 

Sept.  10-11  Semester  Registration:  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Sept.  11-12  Semester  Registration:  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Sept.        12  Semester  Registration:  Law  School 

Sept.        15  Semester  Begins:  All  Divisions  of  the  University 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


Boston  College  is  one  of  twenty-nine  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  The  university  traditions  of  Boston  College  derive 
from  four  centuries  of  academic  experience  and  educational  idealism  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  which  since  its  foundation  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1534, 
has  established  and  conducted  institutions  of  higher  learning  throughout 
the  world.  The  foundation  of  Boston  College  arose  from  the  labor  of  the 
first  Jesuit  community  in  New  England,  established  at  St.  Mary's  in  Boston, 
in  1849.  In  1857,  John  McElroy,  S.J.,  first  Superior  of  the  Jesuit  community 
at  St.  Mary's,  purchased  the  land  and  erected  the  collegiate  buildings  on 
Harrison  Avenue,  in  Boston,  the  location  of  the  college  for  fifty  years. 

On  April  1,  1863,  the  College  received  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  a  university  charter  empowering  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
confer  degrees  usually  granted  by  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth,  except 
medical  degrees.  This  single  restriction  in  the  charter  was  removed  by 
legislative  amendment,  approved  April  1,  1908.  John  Bapst,  S.J.,  was  the 
first  President  of  Boston  College,  and  inaugurated  the  program  of  college 
instruction  on  September  5,  1864.  In  1907,  President  Thomas  I.  Gasson, 
S.J.,  secured  the  land  which  is  the  site  of  the  present  campus  at  Chestnut 
Hill.  In  1913,  the  College  was  moved  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus. 

All  divisions  of  the  University  are  located  on  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Campus  except  the  School  of  Theology.  Weston  Observatory,  the  geo- 
physical laboratory  and  the  seismology  station  of  the  University,  is  situated 
in  Weston,  Massachusetts,  about  six  miles  from  Chestnut  Hill. 


The  University  Objective 

As  a  Jesuit  educational  institution,  Boston  College  shares  with  all  other 
Catholic  schools  the  purpose  defined  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in  His  encyclical  on 
Christian  Education: 

"To  cooperate  with  divine  grace  in  forming  the  true  and  perfect 
Christian." 

As  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  Boston  College  has  as  its  objective 
the  conservation,  the  extension,  and  the  difFusion  of  knowledge  by  means 
of  the  schools,  colleges,  institutions,  and  resources  of  the  University  with 
the  purpose  of  imparting,   in  the  tradition  of  Christian  humanism,   an 
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understanding  of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  an  appreciation  of  our  intellec- 
tual heritage,  a  dedication  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  a  sense  of 
personal  and  social  responsibility  as  all  of  these  are  known  in  the  light  of 
reason  and  Divine  Revelation. 


Accreditation 

The  University  is  a  member  of,  or  accredited  by,  the  following  edu- 
cational institutions:  The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business, 
the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools,  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges,  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  the  Association  of 
University  Evening  Colleges,  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  the 
Jesuit  Educational  Association,  The  International  Association  of  Universi- 
ties, the  International  Associations  of  Catholic  Universities,  the  National 
Catholic  Education  Association,  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting, 
the  Accrediting  Service  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  other  similar 
organizations. 

The  schools  of  the  University  and  the  dates  of  establishment  are  noted 
below : 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1863 

The  Summer  Session,  1924 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1925 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Lenox,  1927 

The  School  of  Philosophy,  Weston,  1927 

The  School  of  Theology,  Weston,  1927 

The  Law  School,  1929 

The  Evening  College  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Business 
Administration,  1929 

The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  1936 

The  College  of  Business  Administration,  1938 

The  Institute  of  Adult  Education,  1945 

The  School  of  Nursing,  1947 

The  School  of  Education,  1952 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  1957 
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The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

David  E.  Tanenbaum,  D.S.W.,  Associate  Dean 

The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Albert  J.  Kelley,  D.Sc,  Dean 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  and 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Christopher  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Dean 

The  College  of  Business  Administration 

Margaret  M.  Foley,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

The  School  of  Nursing 

Sr.  Margaret  Mary,  R.S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean 

The  School  of  Nursing 

Donald  T.  Donley,  D.Ed.,  Dean 

The  School  of  Education 
Noel  J.  Reyburn,  D.Ed.,  Associate  Dean 

The  School  of  Education 
John  A.  Schmitt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 

The  School  of  Education 

John  E.  Van  Tassel,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 
The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Raymond  F.  Keyes,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Dean 
The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Demetrius  S.  Iatridis,  Ph.D.,  Director 
The  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 
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FACULTY 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Adelmann,  SJ.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Frederick  L.  Ahearn,  Jr.,  M.S.W.      59  Dartmouth  Ave.,  Needham  Hts. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Raymond  J.  Aherne,  Ph.D.  29  Grayson  Lane,  Newton 

Associate  Professor  of  Finance 
Peter  W.  Airasian,  A.M.  640  Worcester  Rd.,  Framingham 

Instructor  in  Education 
Pearl  L.  Alberts,  M.S.  56  Montrose  St.,  Newton 

Reference  Librarian,  College  of  Business  Administration 

J.  Oscar  Alers,  Ph.D.  22  Linda  Lane,  Newton  Highlands 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ermenegildo  Alfano,  M.B.A.  32  Edward  Ave.,  Milton 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing 

Director  of  Business  Policy  Program 
Priscilla  C.  Almeida,  R.N.,  M.S.  74  Barque  Hill  Dr.,  Norwell 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Marie  S.  Andrews,  R.N.,  M.S.  48  Green  St.,  Watertown 

Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Michael  Anello,  Ph.D.  11  Glover  Rd.,  Needham  Hts. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Appleyard,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Cheverus  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Norman  Araujo,  Ph.D.  21  Fairbanks  St.,  Brookline 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Hugh  J.  Ault,  LL.B.  121  Appleton  St.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 
Maria  Bade,  Ph.D.  4  Bowser  Rd.,  Lexington 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Daniel  J.  Baer,  Ph.D.  8  Morningside  Ave.,  Natick 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Vladimir  N.  Bandera,  Ph.D.  On  Leave 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Paul  T.  Banks,  A.M.  On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Rev.  Joseph  L.  Barrett,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
J.  Richard  Bath,  Ph.D.  164  Willow  Rd.,  Nahant 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Director  of  Honors  Program,  School  of  Education 

Robert  L.  Becker,  Ph.D.  On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
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Rev.  John  J.  Begley,  SJ.,  S.T.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Robert  L.  Belenky,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
David  A.  Belsley,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

O.  Francis  Bennett,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Arthur  L.  Berney,  LL.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Per  E.  Beskow,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

John  R.  Betts,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Rev.  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Director  Math  Institute 
Raymond  G.  Biggar,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Gerald  G.  Bilodeau,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Thomas  J.  Blakeley,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
Rev.  Oliva  Blanchette,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Acting  Dean,  School  of  Philosophy 

Muriel  B.  Bliss,  A.M  . 

Chief  Reference  Librarian,  Bapst 
Heinz  Bluhm,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Richard  S.  Bolan,  M.C.P. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Institute  Associate  Institute  Human 
Joanne  E.  Boldt,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Emanuel  G.  Bombolakis,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and 

Bernard  A.  Bommarito,  A.M.,  (cand. 

Instructor  in  Philosophy 
Ronald  V.  Book,  M.A.,  (cand.)  Ph.D 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Joseph  Bornstein,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 


Roncalli  Hall 

51  Highland  St.,  West  Newton 

33  Bolton  Rd.,  Newtonville 

On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

67  Winthrop  Rd.,  Brookline 

31  Hancock  St.,  Arlington 

74  Fairmont  Ave.,  Newton 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

9  Washington  St.,  Lexington 
200  Harvard  Circle,  Newtonville 

16  Fairmount  Way,  Quincy 
Bea  House 

1016  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Milton 
72  Lake  Shore  Rd.,  Brighton 

94  Brook  Rd.,  Sharon 

Sciences 

61  Nottinghill  Rd.,  Brighton 

5  Jimmy  St.,  Franklin 
Geophysics 

)  Ph.D.    19  Kilsyth  Rd.,  Brookline 

217  Auburn  St.,  Apt.  5, 
Cambridge 

24  Gary  Rd.,  Needham  Hts. 
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44  Billings  Pk.,  Newton 
64  Linden  Sq.  East.,  Wellesley 

4  Mickelson  Lane,  Bedford 
136  Hunnewell  Ave.,  Newton 
Weston  College 
321  Kenrick  St.,  Newton 


Walter  G.  Boudreau,  B.S. 

Assistant  Director,  Placement  Bureau 

Alice  E.  Bourneuf,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Major  Cecil  E.  Bray,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  A.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 
Gary  P.  Brazier,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Rev.  John  F.  Broderick,  S.J.,  Eccl.Hist.Doct. 

Associate  Professor  of  Ecclestiastical  History 
Edward  M.  Brooks,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 
George  D.  Brown,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  970  Pleasant  St.,  Framingham 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 
Gert  Bruhn,  Ph.D.  879  Union  St.,  North  Marshfield 

Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 
Severyn  T.  Bruyn,  Ph.D.  48  Glenwood  Ave.,  Newton  Centre 

Professor  of  Sociology 
Andrew  Buni,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Joseph  A.  Burgess,  D.Theol. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Edmund  M.  Burke,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Rev.  William  J.  Burke,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Jeffry  M.  Burnam,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Political  Science 
Mary  Jo  Burton,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Eugene  W.  Bushala,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 
Rev.  John  J.  Cadigan,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Professor  Emeritus  English 
Robert  J.  Cahill,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 
Rev.  Edward  R.  Callahan,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Callahan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Marie  T.  Callahan,  M.Ed.,  (cand.)  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  History 
Mary  E.  Calnan,  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 


51  Newall  St.,  Needham 

452  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

14  Arden  Rd.,  Newtonville 

Weston  College 

35  Homer  Ave.,  Cambridge 

63  Winthrop  Rd.,  Brookline 

50  The  Fenway,  Boston 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

8  Collins  Cir.,  W.  Medford 


Canisius  Hall 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

On  Leave,  Spring  Term 

34  East  Main  St.,  Gloucester 
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Donald  Carlisle,  Ph.D.  992  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Edmund  H.  Carnevale,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Robert  L.  Carovillano.  Ph.D. 


Dodges  Row,  Beverly 


43  North  Hill  Ave.,  Needham 


Professor  of  Physics 
Rev.  David  F.  Carroll,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Faculty  Moderator  of  Athletics 

David  W.  Carroll,  J.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Normand  R.  Cartier,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Rev.  James  J.  Casey,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Casey,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Leonard  R.  Casper,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

Phyllis  C.  Cassler,  M.S.L.S.  1160  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brookline 

Acquisitions  Librarian,  Bapst 
Robert  L.  Castagnola,  M.S.W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Norman  A.  Castle,  A.B. 

Chief  Catalog  Librarian,  Bapst 
Rev.  John  F.  Caulfield,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Joseph  R.  Cautela,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Joseph  H.  Chen,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Cheney,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Henry  V.  Colella,  Ph.D. 


Southwell  Hall 

16  Addington  Rd.,  Brookline 
30  Old  Colony  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

Weston  College 

On  Leave 


1128  East  St.,  Dedham 

R.F.D.  295  Great  Road,  Stow 

Kostka  Hall 

97  Woodland  St.,  Natick 

On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

O'Connell  Hall 


255  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


Assistant  Professor  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 


Mr.  Walter  Conn,  S.J.,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Philosophy 
Elizabeth  A.  Connelly,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Geraldine  L.  Conner,  D.S.W. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Rev.  Brendan  Connolly,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Libraries 


Fenwick  Hall 


20  Riverside  St.,  Watertown 


165  West  Canton  St.,  Boston 


Bea  House 
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Rev,  Joseph  J.  Connor,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Katharine  C.  Cotter,  Ph.D.  135  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Professor  of  Education 

William  C.  Cottle,  D.Ed.  56  Kingsbury  St.,  Needham 

Professor  of  Education 
Director  of  Counselor  Education  and  Counseling  Psychology  Program 

Brian  T.  Counihan,  A.M.  18  Rose  Garden  Cir.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students  for  Men 
John  R.  Cox,  Ph.D.  85  Strathmore  Rd.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
David  W.  Crellin,  Ed.D.  30  Salisbury  Rd.,  Newton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Joseph  T.  Criscenti,  Ph.D.  28  Richard  Rd.,  Needham 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Justin  C.  Cronin,  M.B.A.  9  Maymont  Drive,  Framingham 

Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Brian  J.  Cudahy,  Ph.D.  38  Webster  Dr.,  Holliston 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Thomas  J.  Cudmore,  M.S.S.W.  92  Kilburn  Rd.,  Belmont 

Vice  President  for  Development  and  Public  Relations 
Rev,  David  R.  Cummiskey,  S.J.,  A.M.  Williams  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Spiritual  Counselor,  School  of  Education 

Director,  Lay  Apostolate  Program 

Rev.  Paul  A.  Curtin,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Marie  L.  Cutler,  B.S.  149  Pelham  Island  Rd.,  Wayland 

Registrar,  Weston  College  School  of  Theology 
John  S.  Dacey,  Ph.D.  37  Woodcliff  Rd.,  Lexington 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Mary  Daly,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  2018  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
William  M.  Daly,  Ph.D.  On  Leave 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Andre  L.  Daniere,  Ph.D.  28  Adams  St.,  Brookline 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Research  Associate  Professor,  Institute  Human  Sciences 

Carroll  C.  Dawes,  A.B.,  (cand.)  Ph.D.   1576  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Speech 
Andre  J.  de  Bethune,  Ph.D.  223  Weston  Rd.,  Wellesley 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
George  F.  Demenil,  Ph.D.  27  Chestnut  St.,  4B,  Boston 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
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Rev.  John  F.  Devane,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 

Donald  P.  Deveau,  M.F.A. 

Instructor  in  Vine  Arts 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Devenny,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Dean,  Weston  College  School  of  Theology 


On  Leave 

35  Broadway,  Beverly 

Weston  College 


Francis  E.  Devine,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Rev.  J.  Frank  Devine,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Joseph  E.  Devine,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 
Rev.  James  J.  Devlin,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Director  of  Campus  Planning 
Paul  Devlin,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Professor  of  Accounting 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Baldassare  Dibartolo,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Rose  Marie  Dickson,  M.Ed.,  (cand.)  Ph.D 
Instructor  in  Education 

E.  Martin  Dieckmann,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Stanley  J.  Dmohowski,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

Paul  C.  Doherty,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  James  H.  Dolan,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 

George  P.  Donaldson,  M.B.A. 

Director,  Placement  Bureau 

Anne  E.  Dondero,  R.N.,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Donald  T.  Donley,  D.Ed. 

Professor  of  Education 
Chairman  of  the  Department 
Dean,  School  of  Education 

Rev.  Philip  J.  Donnelly,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Professor  of  Theology 

Rev.  John  D.  Donoghue,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 


11  Porter  St.,  Somerville 

On  Leave 

40  Victory  Rd.,  Dorchester 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

5  Jackson  Rd.,  Wellesley 

18  Leslie  Rd.,  Belmont 

719  Hammond  St., 
Brookline 

60  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge 

19  Woodward  Rd.,  Framingham 

87  Oxford  Rd.,  Newton  Centre 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

30  Blackman  Rd.,  Canton 

40  Harvard  Ave.,  Brookline 

8  Edgewater  Dr.,  Needham 


1627  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Cambridge 

St.  Mary's  Hall 
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Rev.  Francis  J.  Donohoe,  SJ.,  A.M.  Weston  College 

Assistant  Director,  Weston  Observatory 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Senior  Vice-President  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
Rev,  Jeremiah  J.  Donovan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Chevems  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Assistant  to  Dean  of  Students 
John  D.  Donovan,  Ph.D.  12  Coulton  Park,  Needham 

Professor  of  Sociology 
Peter  A.  Donovan,  S.J.D.  5  Beverly  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands 

Professor  of  Law 
Sister  Therese  Anna  Donovan,  S.U.S.C,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History        19 AO  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Douglas,  S.J.,  A.M.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theology 

Alice  G.  Dowd,  R.N.,  M.S.  7  Summit  Ave.,  North  Scituate 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.,  LL.M.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  of  Law 
Dean,  The  Law  School 

Rev.  John  V.  Driscoll,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Rev.  Willl\m  F.  Drummond,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
Rev.  George  L.  Drury,  S.J.,  M.S.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Vice  President  for  Community  Relations 

Priscilla  p.  Dudley,  Ph.D.  290  Corey  Rd.,  Apt.  31,  Brighton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 

Rev.  James  L.  Duffy,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
Kevin  P.  Duffy,  M.S.  Ed.  97  Spring  St.,  W.  Roxbury 

Director  of  Student  Activities 
William  J.  Duffy,  A.M.,  (cand.)  Ph.D.  397  Linden  St.,  Wellesley 

Instructor  in  Economics 

P.  Albert  Duhamel,  Ph.D.  Saddle  Ridge  Rd.,  Dover 

Philomatheia  Professor  of  English 

Rev.  Maurice  V.  Dullea,  S.J.,  A.M.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theology 

Rev.  Alexander  G.  Duncan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Vincent  F.  Dunfey,  A.M.  90  Trowbridge  Cir.,  Stoughton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
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H.  Lawrence  Durant,  M.S.L.S.  5  Walbridge  St.,  Allston 

Chief  Catalog  Librarian,  Bapst 
Joyce  M.  Dwyer,  R.N.,  M.S.  9  Wesley  St.,  Newton 

Assistant  Professor  of  N//rsing  Education 
Rev.  William  T.  Egan,  SJ.,  Ph.D.  Fenwick  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
John  R.  Eichorn,  D.Ed.  On  Leave,  Spring  Term 

Professor  of  Education 

Coordinator  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Phyllis  A.  English,  M.A.,  (cand.)  Ph.D.  34  Kinross  St.,  Brighton 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
Jacqueline  Enos,  Ph.D.  292  Harvard  St.,  Apt.  6,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Christopher  W.  Eykman,  Ph.D.  1455  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 

Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 
Augustus  J.  Fabens,  Ph.D.  58  Brimmer  St.,  Boston 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Richard  L.  Faber,  Ph.D.  48  Chinian  Path,  Newton  Centre 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Joseph  A.  Fagan,  A.M.  51  Riverdale  Rd.,  Wellesley 

Catalogue  Librarian,  College  of  Business  Administration 
Mrs.  Ruth  O.  Fallon,  M.S.  18  Howitt  Rd.,  West  Roxbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Director  of  Admissions,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Marie  Farrell,  R.N.,  M.S.  53  Appled  Orchard  Rd.,  Framingham 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Robert  K.  Faulkner,  Ph.D.  203  IsHngton  Rd.,  Auburndale 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Rev.  Miles  L.  Fay,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  On  Leave 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Rev.  Walter  J.  Feeney,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Graduate  Study  Advisor 
Mary  P.  Fellows,  R.N.,  M.S.  51  Chesbrough  Rd.,  West  Roxbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Paul  D.  Felton,  Ph.D.  698  Beacon  St.,  Newton  Centre 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Rev.  Robert  T.  Ferrick,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Roncalli  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Spiritual  Counselor,  College  of  Business  Administration 
Marjorie  R.  Ferris,  M.L.S.  70  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Catalog  Librarian,  Law  School 
Anne  D.  Ferry,  Ph.D.  8  Ellery  St.,  Cambridge 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Joseph  Figurito,  D.M.L.  On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
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Walter  J.  Fimian,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  44  Harrington  St.,  Watertown 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Dalmar  Fisher,  D.B.A.  11  North  Harvard  St.,  Allston 

Assista72t  Professor  of  Management 
Rev.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Registrar  of  the  University 
John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Ph.D.  224  Exchange  St.,  Millis 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Rev,  Paul  FitzGerald,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Rev.  William  E.  FitzGerald,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Director,  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program 

Therese  E.  Fitzpatrick,  M.S.  1721  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
John  M.  Flackett,  LL.M.  57  Babcock  St.,  Brookline 

Associate  Professor  of  Laiu 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flanagan,  S.J.,  D.D.S.  Welch  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Rev.  Robert  P.  Flanagan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  Emiritus  of  Philosophy 
Rev.  Thomas  Fleming,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Fifiancial  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

George  P.  Fletcher,  M.C.L.,  (cand.)  D.C.L.  98  Avon  Hill  St., 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law  Cambridge 

Radu  R.  Florescu,  Ph.D.  321  South  Main  St.,  Cohasset 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Ann  L.  Flynn,  M.S.  1949  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students  for  Women 

Christopher  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.B.  18  Whitten  St.,  Dorchester 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
Associate  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration 

MoNiQUE  E.  FOL,  A.M.,  (cand.)  Ph.D.         Wellesley  College,  Wellesley 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
Rev.  Ernest  B.  Foley,  S.J.,  A.M.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Assistant  to  Senior  Vice  President  and  Dean  of  Vacuities 

John  L.  Foley,  M.Ed.  370  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Director,  University  Audio-Visual  Services 

Margaret  M.  Foley,  Ph.D.  60  Babcock  St.,  Brighton 

Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Dean,  School  of  Nursing 
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Albert  M.  Folkard,  A.M.  23  College  Rd.,  Wellesley 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Director  of  Honors  Program,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Marcia  M.  Folsom,  A.m.,  (cand.)  Ph.D.  66  Rutland  St.,  Boston 

Instructor  in  English 
Michel  P.  Fontaine,  Ph.D.  105  Colbourne  Cresc,  Brookline 

Instructor  in  Political  Science 
Rev.  John  C.  Ford,  S.J.,  LL.B.,  S.T.D. 

Professor  of  Moral  Theology 


Clive  Foss,  A.m.,  (cand.)  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  History 

Charles  J.  Fox,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

Sanford  J.  Fox,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Law 

Marc  A.  Fried,  Ph.D 

Research  Professor,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Ann  F.  Friedlaender,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Institute  Associate,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 


Weston  College 

58  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge 

8  Pine  Lane,  Westwood 

15  Englewood  Ave.,  Brookline 

36  Amory  St.,  Brookline 


On  Leave 


Stephen  M.  Friedman,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Psychology 

Rev.  George  R.  Fuir,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Donald  A.  Gallagher,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

Grace  M.  Gallagher,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Idella  J.  Gallagher,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Philip  F.  Garity,  A.B.,  LL.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law 
Paul  G.  Garrity,  LL.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 
Joseph  Gartner,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Marketing 

Rev.  Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  S.J.,  D.esL. 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Rev,  James  F.  Geary,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Spiritual  Counselor,  School  of  Nursing 

Louisa  M.  Gelser,  M.S.  20  Emerson  Rd 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 


84  Allston  St.,  Brighton 


Welch  Hall 

18  Nashoba  Rd.,  Sudbury 

19  Harwood  Rd.,  Natick 

18  Nashoba  Rd.,  Sudbury 

R.LP.  May  29,  1968 

2  Fox  Meadow  Lane,  Dedham 

103  Colbourne  Cres,  Brookline 

Gonzaga  Hall 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

Wellesley  Hills 
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Meg  Gertmenian,  A.M.  (cand.)  Ph.D. 

Quincy  E-5  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  English 

Robert  E.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.  70  Chiswick  Rd.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Rev.  Paul  Gilmartin,  S.J.,  S.T.D.  Williams  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
James  J.  Gilroy,  Ph.D.  135  Fort  Meadow  Dr.,  Hudson 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Assistant  Chairman,  Department  of  Biology 
Robert  F.  Girvan,  Ph.D.  187  Court  St.,  Dedham 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Glavin,  S.J.,  A.M.  Williams  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Meredith  L.  Gleklen,  A.M.  7  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge 

Foreign  Student  Advisor 
Mary  A.  Glendon,  M.C.L.  127  Winthrop  Rd.,  Brookline 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 
Arthur  L.  Glynn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.        31  Robinhood  Rd.,  Natick 

Professor  of  Accounting 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Joan  E.  Goldsberry,  R.N.,  M.S.  8  Strathmore  Rd.,  Wellesley 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
George  J.  Goldsmith,  Ph.D.  45  Eliot  St.,  Sherborn 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Enrique  Gonzalez,  Ph.D.  10  Bryon  Rd.,  Apt.  3,  Chestnut  Hill 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Elizabeth  M.  Grady,  R.N.,  M.S.  On  Leave 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Virginia  Graham,  M.Ed.  38  Marshall  St.,  Medford 

Registrar,  Evening  College 
Walter  T.  Greaney,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  14  Pond  Circle,  Jamaica  Plain 

Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Carol  E.  Green,  A.M.  (cand.)  Ph.D.  11  Harris  Rd.,  Medford 

Instructor  in  English 
Phyllis  H.  Green,  R.N.,  A.M.  1  Lyman  St.,  Northboro 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Director  of  Guidance,  School  of  Nursing 
Rev.  Merrill  F.  Greene,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  On  Leave 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Rev,  Thomas  J.  Grey,  S.J.,  A.M.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Margaret  B.  Griffin,  M.Ed.  1368  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Allston 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
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55  Broad  Lawn  Pk.,  Chestnut  Hill 

1  Juniper  Lane,  Wayland 

31  Gardner  St.,  Allston 

1634  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton 

14  Hancock  St.,  Boston 

10  Agassiz  St.,  Cambridge 


Mary  D.  Griffin,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
William  M.  Griffin,  D.Ed. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Patricia  E.  Grigaitis,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

George  F.  G.  Grob,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Manuel  L.  Grossman,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Eleanor  Guerrera,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
GuiLLERMo  L.  GuiTARTE,  Profesorado,  Filosofia  y  Letras  (Buenos  Ayres) 

45  Monadnock  Rd.,  Newton 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
William  J.  Haggerty,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  12  Jenison  St.,  Newtonville 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Rev.  James  F.  Halpin,  S.J.,  M.A.,  M.S.,  S.T.L.,  (cand.)  S.T.D. 

1627  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Theology 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Students 
Albert  F.  Hanwell,  M.S.W. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  W^ork 
Rev.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
John  L.  Harrington,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 
Patricia  B.  Harrington,  M.Ed. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Vincent  A.  Harrington,  M.B.A.,  LL.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  haw 
Lois  T.  Hartley,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

Carol  R.  Hartman,  D.N.Sc. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Irene  E.  Harty  379  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Librarian,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Katharine  M.  Hastings,  A.M.  40B  Washington  Pk.  Dr.,  Andover 

Registrar,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Edith  M.  Haughton,  M.S.W.  22  Linden  St.,  Wollaston 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
L.  Marion  Heath,  R.N.,  M.S.  1  Lamb  Heights,  Rockport 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 


Shaw  House 

30  Wildwood  Rd.,  Milton 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

119  Fearing  Dr.,  Westwood 

2  Brooksweld  Rd.,  Canton 

220  Atlantic  St.,  Quincy 

R.LP.,  August  6,  1968 

73  HiUis  Rd.,  Hyde  Park 
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Cornelius  M.  Hegarty,  M.S.W. 

Instructor  in  Social  Work 
Lt.  Cl.  Richard  Heineke,  U.S.A.,  A.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 
John  L.  Heineman,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Halina  Heitzman,  B.S.L.S.,  A.M. 

Catalog  Librarian,  Bapst 

Barbara  R.  Herrmann,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Hewitt,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theology 
William  B.  Hickey,  M.Ed.,  LL.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Edward  L.  Hirsh,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Daniel  S.  Hirshfield,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Hoc,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Hoey,  S.J.,  A.M. 

University  Chaplain 


73  Cameron  Ave.,  Somerville 

41  Bobsled  Dr.,  Needham 

8  Daniels  Rd.,  Framingham 

39  Commonwealth  Rd.,  Watertown 

92  Oxford  Ave.,  Cambridge 

,  Mag.Agg.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

77  Brington  Rd.,  Brookline 

204  Homer  St.,  Newton  Centre 

29  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge 

12  Shenandoah  St.,  Dorchester 

Faber  House 

Rahner  House 


Rev.  Arnold  Hogan,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Mary  L.  Hogan,  A.B.  70  Somerset  Ave.,  Winthrop 

Registrar,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Murray  Horwitz,  Ph.D.  Conant  Rd.,  Lincoln 

Professor,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 

Professor  of  Psychology 


James  L.  Houghteling,  Jr.,  LL.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Dorothy  K.  Howerton,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Work 
Richard  G.  Huber,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Laiv 
Everett  C.  Hughes,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology 
Richard  E.  Hughes,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Thomas  P.  Hughes,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
William  R.  Hughes,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 


258  Mill  St.,  Newtonville 

41  Ripley  St.,  Newton   Centre 

406  Woodward  St.,  Waban 

27  Shepard  St.,  Cambridge 

102  North  Main  St.,  Sherborn 

87  Glen  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills 
53  Morseland  Ave.,  Newton  Centre 
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Bernadette  p.  Hungler,  R.N.,  M.S.  8  Hemlock  St.,  Needham 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Suzanne  E.  Hurley,  M.S.  53  Richards  St.,  Dedham 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Edgar  F.  Huse,  Ph.D.  221  Highland  Ave.,  West  Newton 

Professor  of  Management 
Demetrius  Iatridis,  Ph.D.  288  Prince  St.,  West  Newton 

Research  Professor  and  Director,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 

Professor  of  Social  Planning,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Katharine  W.  Jaffe,  M.S.L.S.  45  Old  Colony  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Assistant  Reference  Librarian,  Bapst 

Weston  M.  Jenks,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.Ed.         686  Beacon  St.,  Newton  Centre 
Director  of  Guidance,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Marion  J.  Jennings,  Ph.D.  G^  Hunnewell  St.,  Needham 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
John  A.  Jensen,  Ph.D.  57  Broadlawn  Pk.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Director,  University  Computing  Center 

Charles  E.  Johnson,  Ph.D.  27  Central  Terr.,  Auburndale 

Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 
Lawrence  G.  Jones,  Ph.D.  28  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge 

Professor  of  Slavic  Studies 

Director,  Slavic  Studies  and  Linguistics 

Sister  Mary  Josephina,  C.S.J.,  D.Ed.,  LL.D.  (hon.)  71  Walnut  Pk., 

Professor  of  Education  Newton 

Theodore  F.  Jula,  Ph.D.  24  Queensberry  St.,  Boston 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

John  B.  Junkala,  D.Ed.  2A  Gina  Circle,  Framingham 

Assistant  Professor  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Alfred  Jurgela,  M.Ed.  1459  V.F.W.  Parkway,  West  Roxbury 

Assistant  Director  of  Guidance 

Neil  B.  Jurinski,  Ph.D.  14  Parker  Rd.,  Needham  Heights 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Edward  J.  Kane,  Ph.D.  151  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Professor  of  Economics 
Louis  O.  Kattsoff,  Ph.D.  16  Chesley  Rd.,  Newton  Centre 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Sanford  N.  Katz,  J.D.  140  Paulsen  Rd.,  Waban 

Professor  of  Law 

Mary  E.  Kearney,  M.S.W.  60  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Rita  P.  Kelleher,  R.N.,  M.Ed.  On  Leave 

Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
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79  Hinckley  Rd.,  Milton 


Albert  J.  Kelley,  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  and 

College  of  Business  Administration 
Harold  N.  Kellner,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Francis  J.  Kelly,  D.Ed. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Helen  M.  Kelly,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Thomas  J.  Kelly,  LL.B. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  C.  Kelly,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 
Rev.  William  J.  Kenealy,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Law 

Raymond  F.  Keyes,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Nabil  a.  Khabbaz,  A.m. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Harry  J.  Kies,  M.S.,  (cand.)  Ph.D.,  C.P.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 
Rev.  Edward  Kilmartin,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Professor  of  Theology 

Lorraine  Kinnane,  A.M. 

Director  of  Office  of  Testing  Services 

Mary  T.  Kinnane,  Ph.D.  474  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Dean  of  the  Summer  Session 
Rev.  John  H.  Kinnier,  S.J.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Donald  L.  Knutson,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
E.  A.  KoERNER  Vongustorf,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Capt.  Joseph  Krawczyk,  U.S.A.,  A.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 

Joseph  F.  Krebs,  A.M.  53  Anthony  Circle,  Newtonville 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Peter  J.  Kreeft,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Helen  A.  Kumpan,  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Archille  J.  Laferriere,  a.m. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 


33  Chestnut  St.,  Westboro 

34  Whittier  Dr.,  Scituate 

20  Bowen  St.,  Newton  Centre 

1052  South  St.,  RosHndale 

Lenox 

On  Leave 

71  Alden  Rd.,  Needham 
Administration 
8R  Riverside  St.,  Watertown 

25  St.  James  Ter.,  Newton 

1627  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Cambridge 

20  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge 


Bea  House 
322  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge 
On  Leave 
73  Bennington  St.,  Newton 
\nthony  Circle,  Newtonville 
44  Davis  Ave.,  West  Newton 
10  Rosewood  Ave.,  Johnstown 
14  Hyde  Ave.,  Newton 
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Pierre  D.  Lambert,  Ph.D.  25  Burnside  Rd.,  Needham  Heights 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
George  Lang,  B.A.,  J.D.  16  Garrity  Rd.,  Burlington 

Reference  Librarian,  Law  School 
Francis  J.  Larkin,  LL.M.  43  Daniels  St.,  Hopedale 

Professor  of  Law 

Associate  Dean,  The  Law  School 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Larkin,  S.J.,  A.M.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Rev.  Francis  X.  Lawlor,  S.J.,  S.T.D.  Weston  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
Rev.  George  F.  Lawlor,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Director  of  Guidance,  College  of  Business  Administration 
John  H.  Lawton,  Ph.D.  On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Robert  J.  Leblanc,  A.M.  142  Parker  Rd.,  Needham 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Vera  G.  Lee,  Ph.D.  332  Tappan  St.,  Brookline 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Darryl  I.  Leiter,  Ph.D.  21-B  Sagamore  Way,  Waltham 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Charles  A.  Lemeland,  Doctorat  d'Universite,  Sorbonne        10  Kent.  Sq., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  Brookline 

Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  of  Theology 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Seymour  Leventman,  Ph.D.  189  Bellevue  Rd.,  Newtonville 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Mildred  Levine,  M.S.L.S.  40  Deerfield  Rd.,  Needham 

Reference  Librarian,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Kenneth  A.  Lewis,  A.B.,  (cand.)  Ph.D.  219  Commonwealth  Ave., 

Instructor  in  Economics  Chestnut  Hill 

Paul  D.  Lewis,  LL.B.  1  O'Leary  Way,  Jamaica  Plain 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law 
Jeong-Long  Lin,  Ph.D.  114  Hastings  St.,  Framingham 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Erich  Lindemann,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  i70  Lakeshore  Rd.,  Brighton 

Visiting  University  Professor  of  Psychology 
Rev.  Daniel  Linehan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S.,  L.H.D.  (hon.),  D.Sc.  (hon.) 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics      Weston  Observatory,  Weston 

Director  of  Weston  Observatory 
Sylvia  E.  Lipp,  M.Ed.  58  Myrtle  St.,  West  Newton 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
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Bedford  Rd.,  Lincoln 
85  Elgin  St.,  Newton  Centre 


Anne  F.  Lippman,  M.S.L.S. 

Lihrarian,  N/irsing  School 
Maurice  Liss,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Liuima,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Joseph  A.  Longo,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
John  W.  Loofbourow,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Margaret  C.  Lovell,  M.S.  in  S.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Rev,  Francis  E.  Low,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 

David  Lowenthal,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Ritchie  P.  Lowry,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Rev.  John  J.  Lynch,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Assistant  P^rofessor  of  Theology 

Rev.  Arthur  A.  MacGillivray,  S.J.,  A.M 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Richard  A.  Mackey,  D.S.W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Rev.  Edward  M.  MacKinnon,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  Donald  L  MacLean,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Allison  Macomber 

Artist  in  Residence 

Rev.  George  W.  Macrae,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L 

Associate  Professor  of  Scripture 

George  F.  Madaus,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Director  of  Research  N.E.C.E.C. 
Associate  Director  C.E.R.C. 

Richard  Maffei,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 

Director,  Management  and  Computer  Sciences  Program 

Joseph  P.  Maguire,  Ph.D.  45  Clinton  Place,  Newton  Centre 

Professor  of  Classics 


Bea  House 

33  Austin  Rd.,  Sudbury 

33  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Old  Bolton  Rd.,  Stow 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

83  Beach  St.,  Sharon 

79  Moore  Rd.,  Wayland 

Weston  College 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

162  Long  Hill  Rd.,  Franklin 

Weston  College 

Bea  House 

Mulberry  Cottage,  Segreganset 

1627  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Cambridge 

29  Parker  Rd.,  Needham 
Peach's  Point,  Marblehead 


FACULTY 
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609  Middle  St.,  E.  Weymouth 


On  Leave,  Fall  Term 


Faber  House 


67  Sias  Lane,  Milton 
64  Perkins  St.,  West  Newton 


Jean  S.  Maher,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

John  L.  Mahoney,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Rev.  Leonard  P.  Mahoney,  S.J.,  Ph.D 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Robert  C.  Mahoney,  M.S.W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Richard  E.  Malany,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Michael  Malec,  Ph.D.  53  Margaret  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Frank  Maloney,  M.S.W.  8  Stirling  St.,  Andover 

Director,  Bureau  of  Continuing  Education 
Henry  Maltz,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
H.  Michael  Mann,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Thomas  Manning,  M.L.S. 
Catalog  Librarian,  Bapst 

David  Man  waring.  Ph.D. 


334  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge 
145  Fairway  Dr.,  West  Newton 
46A  Fairview  St.,  Roslindale 


Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 


9  Devotion  St.,  Apt.  1,  Brookline 


445  Washington  St.,  Brighton 


Claire  D.  Maranda,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Rene  J.  Marcou,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Director,  Space  Data  Analysis  Lab 
J.  Paul  Marco ux,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
Raymond  J.  Martin,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Director  of  Student  Teaching 
Stuart  B.  Martin,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Sister  Margaret  Mary,  R.S.M.,  Ph.D.    55  Broadlawn  Pk.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Nursing 
Mya  Maung,  Ph.D. 


930  Beacon  St.,  Newton 

20  Patony  Rd.,  Framingham 
8  Kerrydale  Rd.,  Needham 

10  Doris  Circle,  Newton 


Associate  Professor  of  Finance 
Francis  L.  Maynard,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
John  J.  McAleer,  Ph.D  . 

Professor  of  English 
Joseph  M.  McCafferty,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 


106  Overbrook  Dr.,  Wellesley 

50  College  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

121  Follpn  Rd.,  Lexington 

On  Leave,  Fall  Term 
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Francis  McCaffrey,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Rev.  John  R.  McCall,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

Director,  Field  Education 
Rev.  John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Assistant  Dean,  Chairman  Admissions,  Law  School 


285  East  St.,  West  Bridgewater 


297  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

8  Evans  Rd.,  Brookline 

11  Harwick  St.,  Brighton 


Mary  J.  McCarthy,  A.M. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 
Timothy  E.  McCarthy,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Rev.  Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Classics 
Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Daniel  L.  McCue,  Jr.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Francis  J.  McDermott,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

F.  Clifford  McElroy,  M.L.S. 

Librarian,  Science  Library 

Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economcis 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Gail  A.  McGrath,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Speech 

Patricia  A.  McGuinness,  M.S.W. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Rev.  Paul  F.  McHugh,  M.Ed.,  S.T.L. 


Director,  New  England  Catholic  Education  Center 


21  Crowninshield  Rd.,  Brookline 

516  Grove  St.,  Newton 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

627  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Lexington 

84  Bellefontaine  Ave.,  Saxonville 

On  Leave,  Spring  Term 

30  Magnus  Ave.,  Somerville 

On  Leave 

46  Bryon  Rd.,  W.  Roxbury 

15  Weld  Ave.,  Roxbury 

55  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 


James  P.  McIntyre,  D.Ed. 

Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 

John  J.  McKinnon,  M.S.W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Francis  M.  McLaughlin,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Malcolm  McLoud,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 


83  McCormack  St.,  Maiden 

362  Chamberlain  St.,  Holliston 

160  Savannah  Ave.,  Mattapan 

14  Maple  Pk.,  Newton 
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Henry  J.  McMahon,  A.M.  3  Moreland  Ave.,  Newton 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Rev.  Francis  B.  McManus,  S.J.,  A.M.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Secretary  of  the  University 
Raymond  T.  McNally,  Ph.D.  224  Aspinwall  Ave.,  Brookllne 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Director,  Russian  and  East  European  Center 

Anne  Marie  McPeak,  R.N.,  B.S.  226  Jamaicaway,  Boston 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Katherine  R.  McQueeney,  A.M.  84  Corey  Rd.,  Brookllne 

Registrar,  School  of  Nursing 
Rev.  Walter  J.  Meagher,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
Valda  D.  Melngailis,  Ph.D.  28  Old  Coach  Rd.,  Sudbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 
Michael  Menn,  Ph.D.  80  Fuller  St.,  Waban 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Samuel  J.  Miller,  Ph.D.  23  Hillside  St.,  Roxbury 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Paula  L.  Minehan,  R.N.,  M.S.  68  Meredith  Cr.,  Milton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Raymond  J.  Mitchell,  A.B.  41  Fairmont  St.,  Lawrence 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 
Rev.  Francis  P.  Molloy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
David  Moment,  D.B.A.  35  Grove  St.,  Wayland 

Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Rev.  James  L.  Monks,  S.J.,  S.E.O.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 
Louise  S.  Moore,  A.M.,  M.LItt,  Cantab.  260  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Robert  E.  Moore,  M.A.  61  McCarthy  Rd.,  Newton  Centre 

Instructor  in  Education 

Jane  B.  Moosbruker,  Ph.D.  1039  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Rev.  Frederick  L.  Moriarty,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Professor  of  Theology  1627  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Stephen  G.  Morrison,  LL.B.  373  Medford  St.,  Somervllle 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Chief  Librarian,  The  Law  School 
Casper  J.  Morsello,  Ph.D.  56  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Rev.  James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St^.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  of  Psychology  \ 
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617  Broad  St.,  Weymouth 

2  Sutherland  Rd.,  Brighton 

On  Leave 

137  North  St.,  Newtonville 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

Bea  House 

19  Elmhurst  Rd.,  Newton 


Paul  A.  Mullare,  M.B.A. 

Instructor  in  Finance 

William  Murnion,  S.T.L.,  Ph.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Murphy,  S.J.,  D.Miss. 

Professor  of  Theology 
Eleanor  Murphy,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Rev.  John  E.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Business  Manager 
Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Rev.  Paul  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
Rev.  Richard  T.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Joseph  L.  Navickas,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
David  Neiman,  Ph.D.  1745  Commonwealth  Ave.,  West  Newton 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 
Harriet  J.  Nemiccolo,  M.S.L.S. 

Reference. Librarian,  Science  Library 
Rev.  Francis  Nicholson,  S.J.,  S.J.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Rev.  Edward  Norton,  S.V.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Vincent  C.  Nuccio,  D.Ed. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Presidential  Assistant  for  Planning  and  Administration 

Ronald  L.  Nuttall,  Ph.D.  2  Auburn  Court,  Brookline 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Institute  Associate,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 
Bernard  A.  O'Brien,  Ph.D.  314  Randolph  Ave.,  Milton 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Rev.  Frederick,  O'Brien,  S.J.,  M.A.,  (cand.)  Ph.D.  Canislus  Hall 

Instructor  in  History 
Rev.  Gerard  C.  O'Brien,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Roncalll  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Joseph  D.  O'Brien,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Marketing 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Maureen  J.  O'Brien,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Virginia  M.  O'Brien,  R.N.,  A.M.  139  Kensington  Lane,  Swampscott 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 


1  Charles  St.,  Wakefield 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

1530  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 

93  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Needham 


Riverside  Drive,  Norwell 


5  Viking  Ct.,  Apt.  45,  Arlington 
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Rev.  John  A.  O'Callaghan,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

Marie  A.  Ochab,  M.S. 

Acquisitions  Librarian,  Bapst 

Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Kathleen  A.  O'Donoghue,  M.S.W. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Robert  J.  M.  O'Hare,  M.S. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
Rev.  Leo  P.  O'Keefe,  SJ.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Richard  J.  Olsen,  M.B.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 

Rev.  Timothy  J.  O'Mahony,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
Marguerite  M.  O'Malley,  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Robert  F.  O'Malley,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Rev.  Reginald  F.  O'Neill,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Dean,  School  of  Philosophy 
John  D.  O'Reilly,  Jr.,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Law 
Joseph  A.  Orlando,  Ph.D.  40 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Naomi  Osterman,  M.S.  in  S.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Mary  C.  O'Toole,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Associate  Director,  Student  Teaching 

Thomas  J.  Owens,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Yuh  Kang  Pan,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Rev.  Arthur  H.  Pare,  S.J.,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Theology 

Mary  L.  Pekarski,  A.B.,  B.S.L.S. 

Librarian,  School  of  Nursing 


St.  Mary's  Hall 

11  Exeter  St.,  Boston 

One  Kew  Rd.,  Braintree 

One  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

13  Franklin  St.,  Stoughton 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

33  Kings  Rd.,  Canton 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

57  Winter  St.,  Clinton 

389  Eliot  St.,  Ashland 

Cheverus  Hall 

On  Leave 

28  Morse  Rd.,  Newtonville 

Marlborough  Rd.,  Waltham 

55  Algonquin  Dr.,  Warwick 

On  Leave,  Spring  Term 

On  Leave 
26  John  St.,  Newton  Centre 

Lenox 
178  Walnut  St.,  Lawrence 
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LoRELLE  J.  Pelletier,  R.N.,  M.S. 
Instructor  m  Nursing  Education 

C.  Alexander  Peloquin 

Composer-in-Residence 
Thomas  W.  Perry,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Harold  A.  Petersen,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Leslie  Phillips,  Ph.D. 

Professor,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Alan  M.  Phipps,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Andre js  Plakans,  A.M.,  (cand.)  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  History 
Rev,  Donald  J.  Plocke,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Francis  D.  Powell,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Theresa  A.  Powell,  M.Ed. 

Director,  Women's  Physical  Education 
Edward  J.  Power,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 
John  J.  Power,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Col.  Delmar  A.  Pugh,  U.S.A.,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Military  Science 
Fred  John  Pula,  D.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Director  of  University  Audio-Visual  Services 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Quane,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ann  G.  Quealy,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Maurice  J.  Quinlan,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Ernest  A.  Rakow,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Education 

John  H.  Randall  III,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
David  Rasmussen,  Ph.D. 


34  Miami  Ave.,  West  Roxbury 

43  Keene  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 

64  Russell  Ave.,  Watertown 


1791  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
66  Gulf  St.,  Shrewsbury 

15  Lindbergh  Rd.,  Framingham 

4  Wilson  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Kostka  Hall 

14  Somerset  Rd.,  West  Newton 

577  Morrissey  Blvd.,  Quincy 

134  Prince  St.,  Needham 

251  Washington  St.,  Canton 

13  Angelica  Dr.,  Framingham 

14  Hildreth  St.,  South  Hadley 


St.  Mary's  Hall 

27  Clinton  St.,  Everett 

2031  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton 

44  Old  Connecticut,  Framingham 

143  Orange  St.,  Roslindale 

76  Athelstane  Rd.,  Newton  Centre 


Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Charles  Ratto,  M.Ed.  King  Philip  Path,  Duxbury 

Assistant  Director  of  Undergraduate  Program,  College  of 
Business  Administration 
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Weston  College 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

309  Oakland  St.,  Wellesley 

8  Sumner  Pk.,  Dorchester 


Rev.  William  J.  Read,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Reardon,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Charles  L.  Regan,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Patricia  A.  Regan,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Rev,  Oswald  Reinhalter,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classics 
Robert  E.  Reiter,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Robert  F.  Renehan,  Ph.D.  155  Winchester  St.,  Newton  Highlands 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 
Noel  J.  Reyburn,  D.Ed. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Edward  N.  Reynolds,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

James  E.  Richard,  B.A. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

Institute  Associate,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 
Peter  Rieser,  Ph.D.  107  Eliot  Ave.,  W.  Newton 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Joan  M.  Riley,  R.N.,  M.S.  29  Colburn  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 


R.I.P.,  December  11,  1968 


4  Capri  Drive,  Framingham 


Juniper  Lane,  Dover 

58  Byron,  Chestnut  Hill 
45  Chiltern  Rd.,  Weston 


Paul  W.  Riley,  A.B.,  B.S.L.S. 

Chief  Librarian,  Bapst 

Associate  Director  of  Libraries 
Rose  M.  Ring,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Marvin  Rintala,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Stephen  F.  Roach,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 
Rev.  John  P.  Rock,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Luis  Alberto  Rodriguez,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 
Deborah  A.  Roe,  R.N.,  M.S. 

ht  struct  or  in  Nursing  Education 
Suzanne  M.  Rogers,  A.M., 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Michael  Rothschild,  A.M.,  (cand.)  Ph.D 
Instructor  in  Economics 


90  Concord  Ave.,  Lexington 

49  Cottage  St.,  Sharon 

4  Chiswick  Rd.,  Brookline 

26  Geo.  Aggott  Rd.,  Needham 

Welch  Hall 

214A  West  St.,  Needham  Heights 

6  Sutherland  Rd.,  Brighton 

34  Home  Rd.,  Belmont 

34  Cambridge  Ter., 
Cambridge 
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218  Lakeshore  Rd.,  Brighton 

57  Grove  Hill  Ave.,  Newton 

20  Ledgewood  Rd.,  Framingham 


John  J.  Ruane,  D.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Allyn  Rule,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Irving  J.  Russell,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Eileen  M.  Ryan,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

James  J.  Sacre,  A.M.,  (cand.)  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

RosANNA  Sampey,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Pauline  R.  Sampson,  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Administrative  Assistant  to  Dean,  School  of  Nursing 

Dennis  J.  Sardella,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
John  C.  Sattler,  A.M.,  (cand.)  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Speech 

Rev,  Daniel  J.  Saunders,  S.J.,  S.T.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

John  F.  Savage,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Helen  Manock  Saxe,  R.N.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Abul  M.  Sayied,  Ph.D.  88  Holworthy  St.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
John  A.  Schmitt,  Ph.D.  39  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Dean,  School  of  Education 
Alexander  A.  Schneiders,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 
Peter  A.  Schulkin,  M.A.,  (cand.)  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Economics 
Herman  Schussler,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Solomon  L.  Schwebel,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Frank  J.  Seegraber,  B.A.,  B.S.L.S. 

Librarian,  College  of  Business  Administration 
Mary  A.  Seidel,  R.N.,  M.S.  329  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 


245  Itasca  St.,  Mattapan 
Roncalli  Hall 
1277  Concord  St.,  Framingham 
288  Frankhn  St.,  So.  Braintree 
18  Bigelow  St.,  Brighton 

lursing 
189  Cornell  St.,  RosUndale 

2  La  Rose  Place,  Brighton 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

13  Westgate  Rd.,  Framingham 

9  Kingston  St.,  Lawrence 


R.I.P.,  September  30,  1968 

45  Linnaean  St.,  Cambridge 

229  Langley  Rd.,  Newton 

14  Kerrydale  Rd.,  Needham 

6  Thwing  St.,  Roxbury 
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Charles  J.  Serns,  M.P.A.,  (cand.)  Ph.D.    19  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  'Political  Science 
John  P.  Shanahan,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Mary  E.  Shaughnessy,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
James  E.  Shaw,  LL.M.,  M.B.A. 


On  Leave,  Spring  Term 

On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

On  Leave 


Shaw  House 

30  Bright  Neck  Hill,  Southboro 
St.  Mary's  Hall 
St.  Mary's  Hall 

St.  Mary's  Hall 


Professor  of  Business  Law 
Rev.  Francis  X.  Shea,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Executive  Vice  President 
John  J.  Shea,  D.Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Shea,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Theology 
Rev.  Leo  A.  Shea,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Rev.  Richard  G.  Shea,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Spiritual  Counselor,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Helen  M.  Sheehan,  R.N.,  M.P.H.  On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

M.  Evelyn  Sheehan,  R.N.,  M.S.  664A  Washington  St.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Mary  C.  Sheehan,  R.N.,  M.S.  18  Brewster  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Robert  L.  Sheehan,  Ph.D.  790  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Donald  R.  Sherk,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Rev.  Daniel  J.  Shine,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ernest  A.  Siciliano,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Clara  M.  Siggins,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Alvin  J.  Simmons,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Sylvia  Simmons,  M.Ed. 

Registrar,  College  of  Business  Administration 

Maria  L.  Simonelli,  Ph.D.  651  Washington  St.,  Brighton 

Visiting  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Richard  A.  Sinzinger,  Ph.D.  38  Strawberry  Hill  Rd.,  Natick 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 


285  Tappan  St.,  Brookline 

Weston  College 

61  Pelham  St.,  Newton  Centre 

180  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

7  Middle  St.,  So.  Dartmouth 

3  Dean  Rd.,  Wayland 
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450  Eliot  St.,  Milton 
298  Cypress  St.,  Newton  Center 
194  Parker  St.,  Newton  Centre 

242  South  St.,  Medfield 


Rev.  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 
Chairman  of  the  Department 
Associate  Director  Weston  Observatory 
Chairman  Natural  Sciences  Department 

Emil  Slizewski,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Professor  of  haw 

Mary  Jo  Sloane,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Charles  F.  Smith  Jr.,  Ed.D. 
Instructor  in  Education 
Director,  Teacher  Corps 

David  H.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  Professor,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

David  J.  Smith,  A.M.  2001  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Director  of  Guidance 

James  W.  Smith,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Law 
John  H.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Leon  Smolinski,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Eco7iomics 
Mary  Spore,  M.L.S. 

Librarian  Pro  Tem,  Weston  School  of  Theology 

Roberta  K.  Spurgeon,  R.N.,  M.S. 
Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Chester  S.  Stachow,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Stephen  A.  Statuto,  M.B.A. 

Instructor  in  Marketing 
Olga  Stone,  D.Mus. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Musician  -in  -Res  id  en  ce 
Elizabeth  A.  Strain,  M.Ed. 

Registrar,  School  of  Education 

Angela  M.  Strawn,  R.N.,  M.S. 
Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Ruth  A.  Strebe,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Jennifer  S.  Strickland,  A.B.  125  Montgomery  St.,  Cambridge 

Serials  Librarian,  Bapst 

Alice  Marie  Stueks,  R.N.,  M.S.  337  Tappan  St.,  Brookline 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 


On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

100  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

105  Winchester  Rd.,  Brookline 

41  Oxbow  Rd.,  Weston 

208  Winthrop  Rd.,  Brookline 

3-14  Bryon  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

13  Jarvis  St.,  Revere 

4  Eden  Ave.,  West  Newton 

144  Gerry  Road,  Brookline 

555  Washington  St.,  Brighton 

101  Walker  St.,  Newtonville 
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ViSHUBHOTLA  SuBRAHMANYAM,  Ph.D.   5  Nottingham  St.,  Newton  Centre 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Thomas  H.  Suddath,  B.S.E.E. 

Director,  Executive  Development  Program 

Rev.  Emmanuel  Sullivan,  O.C.D.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Philosophy 

John  J.  Sullivan,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Rev.  Patrick  A.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Ph.D 

Chief  Librarian,  Shadowbrook 
Richard  S.  Sullivan,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Laiv 
Rev.  William  D.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Alfred  E.  Sutherland,  A.M.,  LL.B.     21  Codman  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law 

Rev.  Francis  Sweeney,  S.J.,  A.M. 


3  Spindrift  Lane,  Cohasset 

514  Warren  St.,  Brookline 

56  Milton  Rd.,  Braintree 

92  Earle  St.,  Norwood 

Lenox 

20  Gerald  Rd.,  Brighton 

St.  Mary's  Hall 


Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Joseph  Szoverffy,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 
Joseph  A.  Tache,  A.M. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

Viviane  Taconet,  A.m. 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

Rev.  Felix  F.  Talbot,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

David  E.  Tanenbaum,  D.S.W.     182  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill 
Professor  of  Social  Work 
Associate  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 


St.  Mary's  Hall 

1514  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 

28  Shore  Ave.,  Salem 

15  Leicester  St.,  Brighton 

St.  Mary's  Hall 


Peter  S.  H.  Tang,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
Eugene  M.  L.  Taylor,  M.Ed. 

Director  of  Gjiidance,  School  of  Education 

Gail  E.  Taylor,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Rev.  Carl  J.  Thayer,  S.J.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 
Paul  R.  Thie,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Carolyn  Thomas,  D.S.W. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 


On  Leave,  Fall  Term 

18  Russell  Rd.,  Winchester 

16  Montelio  St.,  Quincy 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

240  Oak  St.,  Westwood 

6  Lake  Shore  Ct.,  Brighton 
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Ida  W.  Tierney,  B.S.L.S.,  A.M.  11  Chenery  Tcr.,  Belmont 

Assistant  Catalog  Librarian,  Bapst 

Servando  Tijerina,  A.m.  (Cand.)  Ph.D. 

760  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Hyde  Park 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
Yu-Chen  Ting,  Ph.D.  On  Leave 

Professor  of  Biology 
Barclay  Tittmann,  D.esL.  Muster  Field  Rd.,  Concord 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
John  J.  Tobin,  A.M.  (Cand.)  Ph.D.  439  River  St.,  Mabtapan 

Instructor  in  English 
Rev.  Jerome  L.  Toner,  O.S.B.,  Ph.D.  1450  River  St.,  Hyde  Park 

Visiting  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Toolin,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Toomey,  S.J.,  A.M.  Chevenis  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Eileen  M.  Tosney,  A.M.  4  Glen  Ave.,  Methuen 

Registrar,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
John  F.  Travers,  D.Ed.  15  Plymouth  St.,  Arlington 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Rev,  John  R.  Trzaska,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Assistant.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
David  P.  Twomey,  LL.B.,  M.B.A.  155  Williams  St.,  Boston 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Laiv 
Louis  A.  Urgo,  Ph.D.  1870  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 

Director  of  University  Research 
Rein  A.  Uritam,  Ph.D.  2  Ware  St.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Joseph  W.  Valentine,  M.S.S.W.  9  Robinhood  Rd.,  Natick 

Director  of  Development 
Rebecca  M.  Valette,  Ph.D.  16  Mt.  Alvernia  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Director,  Language  Laboratory 
John  E.  Van  Tassel,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  15  Lois  Dr.,  Walpole 

Associate  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Herta  S.  Varenais,  Mag.Iur.  4  Hagar  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Assistant  Librarian,  Law  School 
Charles  L.  Vaughn,  Ph.D.  41  Stratford  Road,  Needham 

Director,  Office  of  Special  Projects 
Mildred  E.  Vieira,  Ph.D.  5  Collision  Rd.,  Brighton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Jerry  A.  Viscione,  M.B.A.  9  Beachview  Rd.,  East  Boston 

Instructor  in  Finance 
George  Vogel,  D.Sc.  72  Canterbury  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 


FACULTY  XXXIX 

John  M.  Von  Felsinger,  Ph.D.  44  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston 

Professor  of  Psychology 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Andrew  J.  Von  Hendy,  Ph.D.  225  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.,  Brighton 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Josephine  Von  Henneberg,  Litt.D.      618  Edmands  Rd.,  Framingham 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Eleanor  F.  Voorhies,  R.N.,  A.M.  94  Edgewood  Rd.,  Westwood 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Allen  M.  Wakstein,  Ph.D.  17  Ridgefield  Dr.,  Framingham 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Institute  Associate,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 

Dorothy  J.  Walker,  R.N.,  MS.    260  Mt.  Auburn  St.  A2D,  Watertown 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Nancy  V.  Wallwork,  M.S.W.  24  Peabody  Ter.  1403,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Rev.  Edmond  D.  Walsh,  S.J.,  A.M.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Dean  of  Admissions 

John  J.  Walsh,  Ph.D.  82  Sutton  Rd.,  Needham 

Professor  of  Education 
Director,  Catholic  Education  Research  Center 

Lily  C.  Wang,  Ph.D.  186  Upland  Rd.,  Cambridge 

Instructor  in  Germanic  Studies 

Thomas  E.  Wangler,  Ph.D.  62  Bryon  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Lois  R.  Webb,  M.S.S.  215  Fisher  St.,  Needham 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Kenneth  W.  Wegner,  D.Ed.        27  Dartmouth  Ave.,  Needham  Heights 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

GuNTHER  M.  Weil,  Ph.D.  271  Mount  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Mary  A.  Weiner,  R.N.,  M.S.  304  Berkeley  St.,  Boston 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Weiser,  S.J.,  S.T.D.  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Professor  of  Theology 

Norman  J.  Wells,  Ph.D.  247  Grove  St.,  Randolph 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Robert  B.  Wheaton,  A.M.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D. 

89  Washington  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Instructor  in  History 
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Mary  F.  Wheelock,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Thomas  B.  Whelan,  M.B.A. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 
Donald  J.  White,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
Frederick  E.  White,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Rev.  Robert  P.  White,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 

Mary  M.  Wieners,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
Joseph  L.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  1  Parker  Ct.,  Salem 

Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

C.  Glyn  Williams,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Robert  G.  Williams,  A.M. 


64  Pinckney  St.,  Boston 

2  Ballard  Ter.,  Lexington 

25  Pilgrim  Rd.,  Milton 

12  Columbia  Rd.,  Beverly 

Weston  College 
89  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Braintree 


6  York  Ter.,  Melrose 

69  Walsh  St.,  Framingham 

198  W.  Brookline  St.,  Boston 

St.  Mary's  Hall 


7  Cedar  Lane,  Medfield 


Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
William  F.  Willier,  J.D. 

Professor  of  Law 
Rev.  John  R.  Willis,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Lawrence  A.  Wing,  M.S.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Geology  and  Geophysics 

Richard  E.  Winslow,  A.M.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D. 

1638  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Robert  K.  Woetzel,  Ph.D.,  J.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

Rev.  James  A.  Woods,  S.J.,  M.A.L,  S.T.B. 

Dean,  Evening  College 

Mary  E.  Woods,  R.N.,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Harold  G.  Wren,  J.S.D. 
Professor  of  Law 

Francis  T.  Wu,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 

Silas  Wu,  Ph.D.  315  Langley  Rd.,  Newton 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Kozo  Yamamura,  Ph.D.  86  Algonquin  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 


286  Central  St.,  Auburndale 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

457  Washington  St.,  Newton 

53  Waban  Ave.,  Waban 

14  Colby  Road,  Wellesley 
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Chai  Hyun  Yoon,  Ph.D.  29  Great  Rock  Rd.,  Sherborn 

Professor  of  Biology 
Helen  J.  Young,  Ph.D.  77  Martin  St.,  Cambridge 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Frederick  J.  Zappala,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.  24  Sargent  Rd.,  Winchester 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 
George  H.  Zayed,  D.esL.  2003  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
HiLLER  B.  ZOBEL,  LL.B.  79  Robbins  Rd.,  Lexington 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Captain  Raymond  J.  Zugel,  U.S.A.,  B.S.E.E, 

66  Mill  Street,  Newton  Centre 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 
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LECTURERS 

James  L.  Agelopoulos,  M.S.S.S.,  Social  Work 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  105  Albemarle  Rd.,  Norwood 

Benedict  S.  Alper,  A.B.,  Sociology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  146  Tappan  St.,  Brookline 

Ruth  B.  Anderson,  A.M.,  M.Ed.,  Modern  Languages 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  129  Castle  Rd.,  Nahant 

Joan  Arnold,  A.M.  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  17- A  School  St.,  Somerville 

Rev.  Daniel  Barrett,  A.M.,  Education 

School  of  Education  St.  Sebastians  School,  Newton 

Albert  A.  Bennett,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics 

Mathematics  Institute  85  Congdon  St.,  Providence 

Edward  Biebrich,  Jr.,  S.T.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  14  Orkney  Rd.,  Brighton 

Ronald  Bleakney,  M.B.A.,  Management 

College  of  Business  Administration  140  Bishop  Dr.,  Framingham 

Paul  A.  Boulanger,  Ph.D.,  Modern  Languages 

Evening  College  22  Whittier  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills 

Robert  C.  Bqwen,  A.M.,  Slavic  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  6  Whittier  PL,  Boston 

L.  Kay  Broschart,  Ph.D.,  Sociology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  108  Orchard  St.,  Somerville 

Robert  F.  Buck,  A.M.,  Sociology 

Evening  College  9  Pilgrim  Rd.,  Hingham 

John  W.  Burke,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  &  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  14  Brett  St.,  Brockton 

Thomas  E.  Caulfield,  M.D.,  Social  Work 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  18  Fair  Oaks  Ter.,  Lexington 

David  D.  Clancy,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

65  Warren  Ave.,  Stoughton 
Beryl  W.  Cohen,  LL.B.,  Social  Work 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  227  Tappan  Rd.,  Brookline 

Francis  J.  Collins,  M.Ed.,  Education 

School  of  Education  22  Bow  St.,  Millis 

Rev.  John  J.  Connelly,  S.T.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  St.  Johns  Seminary,  Brighton 

Edward  J.  Connolly,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  14  Palace  Rd.,  Boston 

Michael  J.  Connolly,  A.B.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Slavic  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  30  Maple  St.,  Milton 
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Sr.  M.  RozALiNDA  Corcoran,  M.S.,  Education 

School  of  Education  444  Center  St.,  Milton 

Rev.  John  Coutinho,  S.T.L.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  56  Harris  St.,  Waltham 

Philip  W.  Crafts,  M.A.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Box  224,  Hopkinton 

James  D.  Cregan,  M.B.A.,  Accojinting 

Evening  College  533  Hammond  St.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Jacqueline  P.  Criscenti,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics 

Mathematics  Institute  28  Richard  Rd.,  Needham 

David  Culver,  M.A.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  History 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  153  Brighton  Ave.,   AUston 

Carl  Davis,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

175  North  Beacon  St.,  Watertown 

Robert  Dean,  M.A.,  Government 

Evening  College  795  Cummings  Hwy.,  Mattapan 

Florence  DeZurick,  R.N.,  D.N.Sc,  Nursing  Education 

School  of  Nursing  111  Perkins  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Philip  A.  DiMattia,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  30  Ravine  Ter.,  Melrose 

Rose  A.  Doherty,  A.M.,  English 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  25  Irving  Ter.,  Cambridge 

Paul  H.  Doorly,  M.B.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

46  Churchill  Rd.,  Westwood 

William  W.  Doyle,  A.B.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  286  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Driscoll,  M.S.,  Natural  Science 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences    350  So.  Huntington  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain 
Ingrid  Duckworth,  A.M.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Germanic  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  56  College  Ave.,  West  Somerville 

James  O.  Dunn,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

95  Country  Lane,  Westwood 
Richard  S.  Eckaus,  Ph.D.,  Economics 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

283  Highland  Ave.,  West  Newton 
Mary  E.  Farrey,  A.M.,  Mathematics 

Mathematics  Institute  32  Shornecliffe  Rd.,  Newton 

Andrew  P.  Ferretti,  A.B.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

P.O.  Box  132,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 
Rev.  G.  R.  Fitzgerald,  C.S.P.,  A.M.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  70  St.  Stephens  St.,  Boston 
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James  F.  Flagg,  A.M.,  Modern  Languages 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  148  Oak  Crest  Dr.,  Framingham 

Edward  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Economics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  14  Corinthian  Rd.,  Somerville 

Florence  Fraumeni,  D.Ed.,  Education 

Evening  College  20  Tower  Hill  Rd.,  Braintree 

Robert  S.  Fuchs,  LL.B.,  Laiv 

Law  School  140  Oliver  Rd.,  Waban 

William  Gabovitch,  LL.M.,  Law 

Law  School  178  Beethoven  Ave.,  Waban 

George  E.  Garcia,  M.D.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences     118  Greenacre  Rd.,  Westwood 

John  Garrity,  A.M.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Slavic  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  7  Sumner  Rd.,  Cambridge 

Count  D.  Gibson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Social  IFork 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  15  Swan  Rd.,  Quincy 

William  M.  Gibson,  M.S.W.,  Social  Work 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  17  Waumbeck  St.,  Roxbury 

Walter  Gleason,  M.A.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  History 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  73  Carroll  St.,  West  Roxbury 

James  H.  Graham,  M.D.,  Biology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  120  Melrose  St.,  Melrose 

Paul  A.  Green,  Jr.,  A.M.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Education 

School  of  Education  123  Third  St.,  Lowell 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Hallen,  S.J.,  S.T.D.,  Cath.  Inst.  Paris,  Theology 

Shadowbrook  Cranwell  School,  Lenox 

Jane  S.  Hanron,  M.Ed.,  Nursing  Education 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  34  Caryll  St.,  Mattapan 

Constance  G.  Hassett,  B.A.,  English 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  324  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.,  Brighton 

William  T.  Heisler,.  M.S.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

175  North  Beacon  St.,  Watertown 

Richard  A.  Hill,  M.B.A.,  Management 

College  of  Business  Administration  213  Pleasant  St.,  Reading 

Richard  J.  Holt,  M.S.,  Geology  and  Geophysics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  85  Warren  Ave.,  Marlboro 

William  J.  Horne,  A.M.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration      95  Monroe  Rd.,  Quincy 

Cynthia  Hosay,  M.A.,   (Cand.)   Ph.D.,  Moder)i  Languages 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  2  Larose  PI.  Apt.  10,  Brighton 

Robert  J.  Jepson,  Jr.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

Evening  College  2  Arbroth  St.,  Dorchester 
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Carol  Johnson^  M.Ed.,  Special  Edncatwn  and  Rehabilitation 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

108  Winthrop  St.,  Watertown 

Robert  W.  Johnston,  M.B.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

37  Hayward  Mill  Rd.,  West  Concord 

John  P.  Keelan,  Jr.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

Evening  College  12  Hardy  Ave.,  Watertown 

Helen  Keliher,  R.N.,  M.S.,  Nursing  Education 

School  of  Nursing  16  Reservoir  Dr.,  Randolph 

Margaret  J.  Kenney,  A.M.,  Mathematics 

Mathematics  Institute  17  Ellis  St.,  Quincy 

Charles  Kindregan,  LL.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  131  Kenberma  St.,  Hull 

Robert  A.  Kuppens,  M.B.A.,  Management 

Evening  College  47  Parker  St.,  Westwood 

Arthur  J.  Latham,  M.Ed.,  Geology  and  Geophysics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  16  Berkshire  St.,  West  Chelmsford 

James  P.  Lawless,  M.B.A.,  Finance 

College  of  Business  Administration  21  Grey  Cliff  Rd.,  Brighton 

Clifford  A.  Lawrence,  Ed.M.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences         16  Clark  Rd.,  Ballard  Vale 

Francis  G.  Lee,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

Evening  College  271  Great  Plain  Ave.,  Needham 

Paula  Leventman,  A.M.,  Sociology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  189  Bellevue  St.,  Newtonville 

Lawrence  J.  Looney.  Ph.D.,  Economics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  26  Washington  Ave.,  Andover 

Hans  Lorentzen,  M.A.  Filosofkum,  Modern  Languages 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  94  Walnut  Place,  Brookline 

Jean  Lozinski,  Ph.D.,  Vine  Arts 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  1504  Drift  Rd.,  Westport 

Richard  H.  Lund,  A.M.,  Vine  Arts 

Evening  College  Eddy  Hall  U.  Conn.  B89,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Theodore  O.  Macklin,  A.M.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences        92  Atlantic  Ave.,  Cohasset 

John  J.  Maguire,  Ph.D.,  Physics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  249  Lincoln  St.,  Lexington 

Michael  J.  Magura,  A.B.,  Economics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  12A  Fuller  St.,  Brookline 

James  Marrin,  B.A.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences    1  Divinity  Hall,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 
Robert  J.  Martel,  M.B.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration        116  Park  Ave.,  Revere 
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Randolph  J.  Martin  III,  B.S.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Geology  and  Geophysics 
Evening  College  28  Fayette  St.,  Watertown 

Nancy  A.  McAuliffe,  A.M.  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Slavic  St?idies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  26  Mount  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge 

Douglas  H.  McCay,  A.B.,  English 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences       41  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Paul  R.  McDade,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  136  Trapelo  Rd.,  Waltham 

Carol  McDonough,  M.A.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Economics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  91  Halcyon  Rd.,  Newton  Centre 

Joseph  A.  McDonough,  M.Ed.,  LL.B.,  Accounting 

College  of  Business  Administration  50  Millwood  St.,  Dorchester 

Robert  J.  McDowell,  A.M.,  Management 

College  of  Business  Administration        7  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Wellesley 

Francine  Mendell,  L.esL.  Modernes  (Sorbonne)  Modern  Languages 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  76  Beaconwood  Rd.,  Newton  Hlds. 

W.  Allan  Mills,  Ph.D.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

52  Morningside  Dr.,  Arlington 

Herbert  P.  Minkel,  M.D.,  Social  Work 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  101  Standish  Rd.,  Milton 

William  Miranda,  A.B.,  Fine  Arts 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  37  Brook  St.,  Brookline 

Paul  V.  Mulkern,  M.S.S.W.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  1 1  Spafford  Rd.,  Milton 
John  F.  Mungovan,  M.S.S.W.,  Sociology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  22  Martin  Rd.,  Milton 

Vincent  J.  Murphy,  M.S.,  Geology  and  Geophysics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  89  Traincroft  Rd.,  Medford 

Francis  A.  Murray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Business  Law 

College  of  Business  Administration  R.LP.  December  26,  1968 

Lyn  Narins,  MB. a.,  Management 

Evening  College  17 A  Charlesbank  Way,  Waltham 

Paul  R.  Nichols,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration    153  Grant  St.,  Needham 

James  J.  Norris,  M.B.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

54  Codman  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Rev.  John  O'Brian,  S.T.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  St.  Johns  Seminary,  Brighton 

Elinor  M.  O'Brien,  Ph.D.,  Biology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  4  Briar  Hill  Dr.,  Lynn 

Rev.  Kevin  G.  O'Connell,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Theology 

Evening  College  Weston  College,  Weston 
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Mr.  James  V.  O'Connor,  S.J.,  M.S.T.,  Geology  and  Geophysics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Rev.  James  A.  O'Donohue,  J. CD.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  St.  Johns  Seminary,  Brighton 

Commissioner  Robert  F.  Ott,  M.S.W.,  Social  Work 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  4  Brier  Rd.,  West  Roxbury 

Thomas  E.  Palmer,  M.B.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration     545  Oak  St.,  Westwood 

Ruth  M.  Pauley,  M.S.S.A.,  Social  Work 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  5  Bel  Air  Dr.,  Hingham 

George  G.  Pelletier,  Fine  Arts 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  28  So.  Worcester  St.,  Chartley 

Matthew  L.  Pisapia,  M.S.S.,  Social  Work 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  280  Washington  St.,  Holliston 

Robert  T.  Pritchard,  M.B.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

53  Sahsbury  St.,  Winchester 

Robert  E.  Riecker,  Ph.D.,  Geology  and  Geophysics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Farrar  Rd.  R.F.D.,  South  Lincoln 

Leo  H.  Riley,  M.D.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences        525  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville 

Nan  Robbins,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  1  Dana  St.,  Cambridge 

Gerald  A.  Rogovin,  M.S.,  Marketing 

Evening  College  51  Shorncliffe  Rd.,  Newton 

Bryant  Rollins,  B.A.,  Psychology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  268  Humboldt  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Nancy  Rosenoff,  A.M.,  English 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  2lC  Emerald  Ct.,  Boston 

Jack  E.  Rosin,  M.B.A.,  (Cand.)  D.B.A.,  Management 

College  of  Business  Administration  52  Ledyard  Rd.,  Winchester 

John  R.  Salmon,  LL.B.,  Finance 

College  of  Business  Administration  6  Putnam  Rd.,  Arlington 

Hrand  Saxenian,  M.B.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration        Oxbow  Rd.,  Concord 

Frederick  D.  Sebold,  A.B.,  Economics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  125  Warren  St.,  Newton  Centre 

Daniel  J.  Selig,  A.M.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Fine  Arts 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  60  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Samuel  Shapiro,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

72  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston 

Robert  Shrum,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Speech 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  27  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
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ViTO  SiLVESTRi,  Ph.D.,  Speech 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  45  Harding  Ave.,  Belmont 

Arshalouis  Simeonian,  Dipl.  Law.,  Dipl.  Econ.,  Slavic  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  219  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill 
C.  Kenneth  Simpson,  A.M.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Psychology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  36  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge 

Richard  H.  Sine,  M.Ed.,  Education 

School  of  Education  8  Newmarch  St!,  Ipswich 

Robert  W.  Smith,  B.S.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  277  Concord  St.,  Holliston 

Rev.  Simon  E.  Smith,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.Th.,  Theology 

Evening  College  1627  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Jolane  Solomon,  Ph.D.,  Biology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  295  Reservoir  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Gordon  L.  Spangler,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration    3  Sycamore  St.,  Danvers 

Dorothy  Sparrow,  Ph.D.,  Economics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  15  Homestead  St.,  Waban 

Rev.  Theodore  Steeman,  O.F.M.,  drs.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  O'Connell  Hall 

Eric  J.  Stenholm,  LL.B.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Accounting 

College  of  Business  Administration  137  Walnut  St.,  Dedham 

Andrew  J.  Stollar,  A.M.,  Economics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  36  Scotney  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Charles  L.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  Social  Work 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  697  Cambridge  St.,  Brighton 

Rev.  Lawrence  Sullivan,  O.C.D.,  S.T.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  1991  Dorchester  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Rt,  Rev.  Stanislaus  T.  Sypek,  Ph.D.,  Sociology 

Evening  College  22  Eldridge  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Vera  L.  Taranovska,  A.M.,  Slavic  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  309  Lake  St.,  Arlington 

Alan  P.  Thayer,  M.B.A.,  Management 

College  of  Business  Administration  19  Barbara  Rd.,  Sudbury 

Rev.  John  L.  Thomas,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Theology 

Evening  College  42  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge 

Sandra  Thomson,  M.D.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences    3  O'Leary  Way,  Jamaica  Plain 

Yvonne  T.  Tobin,  R.N.,  B.S.,  Nursing  Education 

School  of  Nursing  176  North  Beacon  St.,  Brighton 

Louis  J.  Totino,  M.B.A.,  Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration   105  Robert  Rd.,  Dedham 

Elizabeth  Van  Arnan,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences       Perkins  Institute,  Watertown 
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Rev.  Franz  Jozef  Van  Beeck,  Ph.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Rahner  House 

Elizabeth  Van  Buskirk,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences        33  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Adolf  L.  Vandendorpe,  Ph.D.,  Economics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  42  Long  Ave.,  Allston 

Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Torre,  S.J.,  S.T.D.,  Theology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Hugo  R.  Vigoroso,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences    1  Colonial  Vill.  Dr.,  Arlington 

Rose  Vivian,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences       Perkins  Institute,  Watertown 

Annelies  Wainer,  A.m.,  Germanic  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  40  Beals  St.,  Brookline 

William  R.  Walkowiak,  A.M.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  36  Paul  St.,  Watertown 

Edna  M.  Ward,  M.Ed.,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences       15  Jefferson  Ave.,  Norwell 

Richard  Weisskoff,  A.B.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  Economics 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  29  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Richard  E.  Welch,  A.M.,  (Cand.)  Ph.D.,  History 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Old  Rd.  To  9  Acre  Dr.,  Concord 

Ledonia  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Psychology 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  142  Davis  Ave.,   Brookline 

Berj  Zamkochian,  M.M.,  Arts  D.  (Hon.),  Fine  Arts 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  10  First  Parish  Rd.,  Canton 

John  L.  Zimka,  A.M.,  Accounting 

College  of  Business  Administration  42  Bayberry  Dr.,  Sharon 

Robert  P.  Ziomek,   M.B.A.,   Graduate  Business  Administration 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration    16  Spring  St.,  Lexington 
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FELLOWS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

Teaching  Fellows 

Louis  P.  Amoruso  Chemistry 

B.S.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Sr.  Irene  M.  Basque  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  Belmont  Abbey;  M.A.,  Boston  College 

Thomas  J.  Berger  Biology 

A.B.,  Marist  College 

Robert  F.  Bertocchi  Economics 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College 

Barbara  A.  Bodkin  Classics 

B.A.,  Florida  Presbyterian  College 

James  A.  Box  Education 

A.B.,  St.  Anselm's  College;  M.A.T.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  College; 
M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Salem 

Christine  H.  Branson  Economics 

A.B.,  Rosary  College 

Casimir  R.  Bukala  Philosophy 

A.B.,  M.A.,  John  Carroll  University;  M.A.,  Loyola; 
S.T.L.,  Bellarmine  School  of  Theology 

Barbara  J.  Burns  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,  Columbia  State  Teachers  College 

Mark  L.  Byers  Education 

B.A.,  Harvard  University;  M.A.,  Suffolk  University 

Kevin  W.  Callahan  Education 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.A.,  Colgate  University 

Giovanni  Catalani  Modern  Languages 

Ph.L.,  University  of  Rome 

James  E.  Cavanaugh  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Boston  College 

John  F.  Chizmar  Economics 

A.B.,  St.  Vincent  College 
Mary  L.  Collins  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Regis  College 
William  C.  Collins  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Boston  University 
George  F.  Commenator  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Rockhurst  College 

Mary  C.  Condon  English 

B.A.,  Clarke  College 
Patricia  A.  Connelly  Mathematics 

B.A.,  College  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent 


FELLOWS   AND   ASSISTANTS 


William  J.  Connery  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Boston  College 
Kathleen  E.  Corrigan  Education 

A.B.,  College  of  New  Rochelle;  M.Ed.,  Boston  College 
Marguerite  J.  Dotta  English 

A.B.,  Webster  College 
James  A.  Doyle  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Edward  P.  Fallon  English 

A.B.,  Boston  College 
Carol  G.  Feldman  Psychology 

A.B.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Boston  University 

Dale  E.  Fisher  Mathematics 

B.A.,  State  College  at  Bridgewater 
Sr.  Mary  Ann  Foley  Biology 

A.B.,  Anna  Maria  College 

Robert  F.  Fontes  Education 

A.B.,  Providence  College 
Arlene  H.  Friedman  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  M.A.,  Tufts  University 
Benjamin  B.  Greene  Economics 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College 
Marie  S.  Gustin  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Central  Connecticut  State  College 

Barbara  G.  Hansher  Education 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  M.Ed.,  Tufts  University 
Richard  L.  Harp  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas 
John  H.  Harvey  Education 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 
Mary  Julia  Holloran  English 

A.B.,  St.  Louis  University 
Daniel  F.  Horgan  Education 

B.S.Ed.,  Lowell  Teachers  College;  M.Ed.,  Suffolk  University 

Katherine  S.  Huffines  Enghsh 

B.A.,  Stanford  University;  M.A.T.,  Harvard  University 
Faye  Ippolito  Education 

B.A.,  Hofstra  University;  M.A.,  Boston  College 
Joan  N.  Jackson  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Regis  College;  M.A.,  Boston  College 
Robert  B.  Jennings  Education 

B.S.Ed.,  State  College  at  Fitchburg;  M.S.Ed.,  Springfield  College 

GwYNNE  E.  Katz  Education 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Albion  CoUege 
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JiNHUN  Kim  Physics 

B.S.,  Sogang  Jesuit  University 

Theresa  M.  Koch  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Marymount  College 

William  R.  Kritzler  Physics 

B.S.,  St.  Joseph  College;  M.S.,  Boston  College 

Paul  A.  Lambert  Philosophy 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Sr.  Denis  Mary  Lardner  Philosophy 

A.B.,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

David  A.  Lawrence  Biology 

A.B.,  Rutgers  University 

Charles  C.  Lombard  Education 

B.S.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 

Francis  J.  Luczak  Physics 

B.S.,  Trinity  College;  M.S.,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  Brandeis  University 

Edward  G.  Mahoney  English 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Myrna  K.  Malec  English 

B.A.,  Smith  College 

David  S.  Martin  Education 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  Ed.M.,  C.A.S.,  Harvard  University 

Isabel  A.  Martineau  Modern  Languages 

egresada,  Universidad  Catolica  de  Valparaiso,  Chile 

Sharin  J.  McBride  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

Daniel  J.  McCarthy  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Xavier  University 

John  W.  McGinley  Philosophy 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Mary  C.  McGowan  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Boston  College 

Edward  D.  Meagher  Philosophy 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Boston  College 

Janet  K.  Nesmith  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Joseph  S.  Neuschatz  Psychology 

A.B.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Boston  College 

Lorraine  Neylon  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Boston  College 

Robin  Ostow  English 

A.B.,  Brandeis  University 

Irvin  M.  Parsons  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  Iowa 


FELLOWS   AND   ASSISTANTS 


Edward  J.  Pasquarosa 

B.S.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 
Paul  D.  Quinlan 

B.S.,  Northeastern  University 

Jaime  J.  Quiroga 

B.A.,  State  University  College  at  New  Paltz 

Glentworth  Ramsay 

A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  Boston  College 

Gerald  Ridge 

B.S.,  State  College  at  Boston;  M.S.,  Lesley  College 

Amy  V.  Sabatini 

A.B.,  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Wahib  S.  Saliba 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Northeastern  University 

Lorraine  Sannicandro 

B.A.,  State  College  at  Framingham 

Richard  R.  Santerre 
A.B.,  Boston  College 

Thomas  Scally 

A.B.,  St.  Mary's  College 
William  J.  Schickel 

A.B.,  Notre  Dame  University 

Lawrence  M.  Schneider 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

Karen  J.  Schroeder 

A.B.,  Emmanuel  College 

Thomas  A.  Shipka 

A.B.,  John  Carroll  University 

Julian  M.  Shlager 

A.B.,  Tufts  University 
Joseph  F.  Sinkey 

A.B.,  St.  Vincent  College 
Paulette  St.  Ours 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph's  College 
Janet  A.  Steele 

B.A.,  Annhurst  College 

Philip  J.  Steinkrauss 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  College 
John  J.  Sullivan 

A.B.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Boston  College 

Richard  J.  Trudeau 

B.A.,  Boston  College 
Roy  G.  Van  Til 

B.A.,  Swarthmore  College 
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Michael  P.  Voolich  Philosophy 

A.B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara;  A.M.,  Washington  University 

Douglas  E.  Wax  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara;  A.M.,  Washington  University 

RuEDiGER  O.  WuNDERLiCH  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Boston  College 

Stephen  H.  Zeller  Economics 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College 

Graduate  Assistants 


Gayatri  G.  Acharya 

English 

B.A.,  Oxford  University 

Richard  P.  Allen 

Geophysics 

B.S.,  Bowdoin  College 

Paul  L.  Altieri 

Economics 

B.S.,  Boston  College 

David  L.  Anderson 

Economics 

B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A., 

,  Northeastern  University 

David  E.  Andrews 

Geophysics 

B.S.,  St.  Lawrence  University 

Burt  Baldwin 

Sociology 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California 

Richard  A.  Ballou 

History 

B.A.,  Boston  College 

Richard  E.  Beauvais 

Psychology 

A.B.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A., 

,  University 

of  California 

YOGENDRA  M.  BhATNAGAR 

Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Lucknow 

Patrick  G.  Bishop 

Education 

B.S.,  St.  Francis  College 

John  M.  Biuso 

Education 

A.B.,  St.  Michael's  College 

John  H.  Bradshaw 

Physics 

B.S.,  Boston  College 

Richard  L  Brandt 

Philosophy 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Grace  M.  Bruno 

Education 

B.A.,  St.  Mary's  College 

Michael  W.  Burnett 

Geophysics 

B.S.,  Boston  College 

Marie  A.  Burns 

English 

A.B.,  Catherine  Spalding  College 

Stephen  M.  Cassiani 

Geophysics 

B.S.,  Boston  College 
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Stephanie  L.  Catalan  Sociology 

B.A.,  Northeastern  University;  M.A.T.,  Suffolk  University 

Cherackal  Chacko  Physics 

B.S.,  Sacred  Heart  College;  M.S.,  Union  Christian  College 

BijOY  P.  Chakraborty  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Hooghly  Mohsin  College;  M.S.,  Jadavpur  University 

YuQUEi  Tina  Cheng  Mathematics 

B.S.M.,  Fu  Jen  Catholic  University 

Bella  C.  Chiu  Physics 

A.B.,  University  of  California 

Pamela  Cocks  History 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

Lloyd  A.  Cohen  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University 

CoNSTANTiNA  CoMNENOu  Psychology 

A.B.,  Goucher  College 
John  F.  Coughlin  Biology 

B.S.,  Tufts  University 
Mary  E.  Crowley  History 

B.A.,  Salve  Regina  College 
Robert  J.  Cuomo  Economics 

B.A.,  Merrimack  College 
Sr.  Rose  R.  Curry  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Good  Counsel  College 

John  T.  Deflumeri  Education 

A.B.,  Northeastern  University 

Paul  R.  Deschenes  Education 

A.B.,  Boston  College 

Edward  A.  Deschuytner  Biology 

B.A.,  Northeastern  University 

Milton  A.  Deutsch  Psychology 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Gerald  J.  Diebold  Physics 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University 
Anthony  L.  DiSalvo  Chemistry 

B.S.,  St.  Michael's  College 
John  D.  Domijan  Biology 

B.S.,  Central  Connecticut  State  College;  M.S.,  Northeastern  University 

Nancy  A.  Donahue  Education 

B.A.,  Boston  College 

MicHELE  M.  DoocEY  Education 

B.S.,  State  College  at  Boston 
Joseph  V.  Doria  History 

A.B.,  St.  Peter's  College 
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Catherine  M.  Doyle  Biology 

A.B.,  Emmanuel  College 

Lawrence  S.  Pagan  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Boston  College 

Henry  Fahey  Geophysics 

B.S.,  Boston  College 

Ora  D.  Fant  Psychology 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College 
Julien  M.  Farland  Philosophy 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Carroy  U.  Ferguson  Psychology 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College 

ViNCE  P.  Ficcaglia  Economics 

B.A.,  Brandeis  University 
Leonard  A.  Flynn  Psychology 

A.B.,  State  College  at  Boston 
Alice  F.  Gerster  Economics 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College 

Linda  G.  Giddings  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Albertus  Magnus  College 
Marilyn  A.  Grant  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Regis  College 
William  T.  Griffith  Philosophy 

B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  College 

Christiane  R.  Guertin  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  M.L.S.,  University  of  Montreal 
M.  Susan  Gussenhoven  Physics 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Myriam  D.  Gutierrez  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Boston  College 
Bernard  M.  Halpin  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Merrimack  College 

Barry  N.  Hartnett  Political  Science 

B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign  Service 

Maureen  T.  Hartnett  Education 

A.B.,  Mt.  St.  Mary  College 

Raymond  C.  Howard  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Berea  College 

Richard  K.  Huber  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Hiram  College 

Mary  L.  Hyland  Geophysics 

B.S.,  State  College  at  Bridgewater 
Richard  B.  Jennings  Education 

B.A.,  lona  College 
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James  E.  Johnson  Chemistry 

A.B.,  St.  Anselm's  College 
Lois  I.  Kantor  English 

A.B.,  Boston  University 

Samuel  C.  Kao  Physics 

B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  M.S.,  Northeastern  University 

James  T.  Karpick  Physics 

B.S.,  Niagara  University 
Antoinette  J.  Kazmierczak  Mathematics 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women 
Daniel  C.  Keleher  Education 

B.A.,  Boston  College 

Paul  G.  Kelsch  Classics 

B.A.,  Boston  College 

Frances  H.  Kieffer  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  California;  M.A.,  San  Francisco  State  College 

Yer-Ae  Kim  English 

B.A.,  Smith  College 

Jerilyn  C.  King  Biology 

B.S.,  Boston  University 
Joseph  J.  King  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Scranton;  M.S.,  Boston  College 
Christine  E.  Kinnon  Education 

A.B.,  Merrimack  College 
Kirk  L.  Lamb  Education 

B.S.,  Tufts  University 

Joseph  F.  Lawless  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Boston  College 

Patrick  P.  Leahy  Geophysics 

B.S.,  Boston  College 

Sandi  T.  Lieu  Physics 

B.S.,  LeHigh  University 

Emily  W.  Lin  Physics 

B.S.,  Cheng  Yuan  College  of  Science  and  Engineering 

Jack  A.  Lucken  Economics 

B.S.,  King's  College;  M.S.,  Chelsea  College  of  Science  and  Technology 

Marilene  G.  Lyons  Modern  Languages 

B.S.Ed.,  Boston  College 
Nancy  Ma  Biology 

B.S.,  Mt.  St.  Vincent  College;  M.S.,  Northeastern  University 
Allan  J.  MacDonnell  Sociology 

B.A.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  University 

Ann  M.  MacFarlane  Sociology 

B.A.,  Trinity  College 
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C.  P.  Madhusudhan  Chemistry 

B.S.,  National  College;  M.S.,  Central  College 

Laura  M.  Maziarz  English 

A.B.,  Anna  Maria  College 

James  J.  McCann  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,   Cardinal  O'Connell   Seminary;   S.T.B.,    Gregorian  University; 

A.M.,  Boston  University 

George  E.  McCarthy 

B.A.,  Manhattan  College 

Maryann  McClain 

B.A.,  University  of  Dallas 

Paul  A.  McCormack 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College 

Richard  D.  Mical 

B.S.,  Notre  Dame  University 

Cadman  a.  Mills 

B.A.,  Brandeis  University 

Anne  M.  Morin 

A.B.,  Anna  Maria  College 

Gail  D.  Mulligan 

A.B.,  Regis  College;  M.A.,  Brandeis  University 

Anthony  O.'  Mwamburi 

B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Leta  F.  Myers 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Mary  C  Navaroli 

A.B.,  Anna  Maria  College 
Donald  J.  Novak 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Xavier  University 

Thomas  R.  O'Connor 

B.S.,  John  Carroll  University 

James  F.  Ponsoldt 

A.B.,  Cornell  University 

Neel  J.  Price 

B.S.,  Eastern  Nazarene  College 

Carol  M.  Proudfoot 

B.A.,  University  of  Texas 

Henry  V.  Rausen 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York 

Thomas  J.  Richardson 

B.S.,  Villanova  University 

Romeo  Rosales 

B.S.,  Antoneo  de  Manila  University 


Philosophy 
English 
Physics 
Physics 

Economics 
Biology 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Chemistry 

Philosophy 

Economics 

American  Studies 

Physics 

Psychology 

Chemistry 
Chemistry 
Economics 


FELLOWS  AND  ASSISTANTS  lix 

Cecelia  C.  Ruppert  Political  Science 

B.A.,  St.  Mary's  College 
Joseph  P.  Ryan  Education 

B.S.,  Boston  College 
Charles  M.  Savage  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Pomona  College 
Claudia  A.  Schmitt  Education 

B.S.,  St.  Francis  College 
Kenneth  J.  Scott  History 

B.A.,  St.  Francis  College 

Jonathan  J.  Shoukimas  Biology 

A.B.,  Bowdoin  College 

Theresa  A.  Sobocinski  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Detroit 

Clark  F.  Springgate  Biology 

A.B.,  Boston  University 

Richard  F.  Strawn  Economics 

B.A.,  University  of  San  Francisco 

Pamela  A.  Street  Biology 

B.S.,  Simmons  College 

Ahmet  Tekiner  Economics 

A.B.,  Robert  College 

Gracy  Thomas  Chemistry 

B.Sc,  Union  Christian  College;  M.Sc,  C.M.S.  College,  S.  India 

Harriet  G.  Tolpin  Economics 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College 

Annmarie  B.  Topor  Biology 

B.A.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 

John  E.  Tramondozzi  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Boston  College 

George  W.  Tregay  Chemistry 

B;S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Mary  E.  Twarowski  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Mary  wood  College 

Hella  M.  Ulbrich  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;  M.A.,  Boston  University 

Russell  V.  Varnum  Geophysics 

B.A.,  Ricker  College;  M.S.T.,  Boston  College 

Edward  J.  Vondohre  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Xavier  University 

WiLMA  Von  Jess  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Boston  College 

William  A.  Wall  Physics 

B.S.,  Canisius  College 
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Thomas  A.  Walsh  Education 

A.B.,  Boston  College 

Habil  W.  Wejuli  Education 

B.S.,  Trinity  College;  M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 

Peter  A.  Wish  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Miami 
Florence  Wu  Da-Chen  Chemistry 

B.S.,  National  Taiwan  University 

Marshall  A.  Yokell  Biology 

B.A.,  Adelphi  University 

Jeremiah  York  Intramurals 

B.S.,  Boston  College 

Jon  F.  Zeeland  Chemistry 

A,B.,  State  College  at  Bridgewater 
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SPECIAL  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

Boston  College  provides  for  academically  superior  students  special 
programs  to  meet  their  particular  needs,  and  to  provide  them  with  oppor- 
tunities to  undertake  courses  of  study  more  challenging  than  courses 
offered  in  the  regular  program. 

Students  admitted  into  the  special  programs,  as  well  as  students  who 
demonstrate  superior  achievement  in  their  Freshman  year,  usually  become 
members  of  the  Honors  Program  and  are  granted  greater  freedom  in  the 
selection  of  courses  of  study.  They  are  also  admitted  to  special  seminars 
conducted  by  distinguished  members  of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  by  visiting 
professors.  During  their  Senior  year.  Honors  students  may  qualify  for 
independent  study  programs  and  for  admission  to  special  and  graduate 
seminars  in  their  major  fields. 


The  Honors  Program 

All  entering  students  with  records  of  superior  aptitudes  or  achieve- 
ments are  interviewed  to  determine  what  program  will  best  serve  their  goals 
and  interests.  Those  who  seem  sufficiently  motivated  to  attempt  demanding 
programs  of  study  are  invited  to  become  members  of  the  Honors  Program 
and  are  placed  in  intensive  and  accelerated  sections  of  required  courses. 
Honors  students  may  also  be  admitted  to  advanced  courses  without  com- 
pleting the  usual  prerequisites. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  and  encourage  talented  students,  Boston  Col- 
lege maintains  close  liaison  with  secondary  schools  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  Advanced  Placement,  Sophomore  Standing,  and  Early  Admission 
programs,  which  are  administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Honors  Program. 


Advanced  Placement 

Entering  Freshmen  who  have  had  courses  of  college-level  quality  in 
any  subject  may  apply  for  Advanced  Placement  in  that  subject.  Although 
all  students  seeking  Advanced  Placement  will  ordinarily  be  required  to 
submit  evidence  of  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  form  of  Advanced 
Placement  Examination  scores,  students  who  have  completed  work  of  high 
distinction  in  high  school,  but  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  take  these 
Examinations,  may  also  be  considered  as  candidates  for  Advanced  Place- 
ment. Advanced  Placement,  with  credit  towards  the  degree,  will  usually  be 
granted  upon  the  submission  of  satisfactory  Admission  Placement  test  scores, 
but,  in  some  instances,  the  high  school  record  as  well  as  faculty  recom- 
mendation may  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  eventual 
placement. 
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Sophomore  Standing 

Entering  students  who  have  completed  work  of  college-level  quality 
in  three  or  more  subjects  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  College  with  rank 
of  Sophomores.  Any  student  admitted  to  Sophomore  Standing  is  free  to 
complete  his  degree  requirements  and  be  graduated  in  three  years. 

No  student  can  be  considered  for  Advanced  Placement  or  Sophomore 
Standing  until  he  has  fulfilled  the  regular  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Those  interested  in  securing  Advanced 
Placement  in  subjects  where  examinations  are  not  offered  by  the  Advanced 
Placment  Program,  or  in  securing  Sophomore  Standing,  are  urged  to  write 
for  more  specific  information. 


Early  Admission 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  occasionally  granted  to  excep- 
tionally able  and  ambitious  students  who  have  not  fulfilled  all  the  require- 
ments for  a  secondary  school  diploma.  Any  student  of  superior  achivement 
and  maturity  who  has  completed  the  eleventh  grade  of  secondary  school 
may  apply  for  Early  Admission.  All  such  applications  for  Early  Admission 
are  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  Any  interested  student  who  believes 
he  might  qualify  is  invited  to  write  for  instructions  on  how  to  apply. 

Scholars  of  the  College 

Toward  the  end  of  each  academic  year,  several  members  of  the 
Junior  class  who  have  demonstrated  the  highest  level  of  academic  ability, 
intellectual  maturity,  and  scholarly  accomplishment,  will  be  appointed 
Scholars  of  the  College.  With  the  guidance  of  a  tutor.  Scholars  of  the 
College  draw  up  a  program  of  studies,  elect  courses  in  some  areas  without 
fulfilling  prerequisites,  attend  classes  at  their  own  discretion,  and  may 
undertake  an  honors  thesis. 


Junior  Year  Abroad 

The  Boston  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  has  as  its  ideal 
the  complete  integration  of  the  American  student  within  a  foreign  educa- 
tional structure.  Provided  he  has  the  necessary  language  preparation,  the 
student  is  free  to  choose  the  country  and  university  where  he  wishes  to 
study.  Where  there  is  an  established  and  supervised  program  in  the  uni- 
versity of  the  student's  choice,  it  is  suggested  that  he  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  If  there  is  no  such  program,  then  the  student  enters  directly 
into  the  university  setting  and  competes  on  the  same  basis  as  others  en- 
rolled in  the  foreign  university. 
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Permission  to  spend  the  Junior  Year  abroad  is  open  to  Sophomores, 
both  men  and  women,  in  good  standing  in  any  of  the  undergraduate 
schools  of  Boston  College.  To  be  eligible,  the  student  must  have  at  least 
a  B  average.  Once  admission  to  the  program  is  approved,  the  student  dis- 
cusses with  the  Director  of  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  his  field  of  concentration  a  program  of 
study  for  both  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This  program  is  designed  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  a  field  of  concentration  and  a  degree. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  prepare  examinations  in  all  subjects 
studied  while  abroad.  These  results  are  received  by  Boston  College  and 
translated  into  American  academic  equivalents.  At  the  beginning  of  Senior 
year,  an  oral  examination  is  given  to  the  candidate  on  his  year's  work. 


STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

The  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  has  the  responsibility  for 
co-ordinating  and  administering  the  following  areas  within  the  University: 
admissions,  financial  aids,  counseling,  religious  activities,  placement,  health 
services,  housing,  and  inter-school  student  government  and  activities. 
Through  staff  meetings,  seminars,  and  in-service  training,  the  directors 
and  personnel  of  these  distinct  areas  are  assisted  in  performing  their 
essential  services,  in  coordinating  their  activities,  and  in  planning  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  University  community. 


The  University  Chaplain 

The  University  Chaplain,  together  with  his  assistants  and  the  co- 
operation and  advice  of  a  student  committee,  plans  and  co-ordinates  the 
religious  activities  of  the  campus:  liturgy,  liturgical  music,  retreats,  and 
discussion  groups.  He  is  personally  available  to  all  students  for  counselling, 
confessions,  or  discussion.  He  publishes  throughout  the  campus  the  times 
and  places  of  all  religious  activities.  Through  his  office,  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  students,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  take  advantage  of  these 
special  religious  opportunities. 

The  office  of  the  University  Chaplain  is  centrally  located  in  McElroy 
Commons,  opposite  the  bookstore.  It  has  an  attractive  lounge  with  a  variety 
of  books  and  periodicals  where  students  are  welcome  to  come  for  reading, 
study,  conversation,  or  relaxation. 


Director  of  Student  Activities 

The  Director  of  Student  Activities  serves  as  an  aid  to  student  organiza- 
tions in  promoting  an  active  program  of  involvement  outside  the  class- 
room. He  is  available  to  advise,  encourage,  and  stimulate  student  efforts 
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to  insure  the  necessary  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  responsibility  for  viable 
programs.  He  also  acts  as  a  liason  between  student  groups  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Office  of  Student  Activities  is  located  in  McElroy  Commons, 
Room  141,  and  is  a  center  of  resources  and  information  for  all  student 
activities,  equipped  with  lounge  facilities,  typewriters,  desks,  telephones, 
and  duplicating  machines. 


Daily  Bulletin 

The  Office  of  Student  Activities  publishes  a  Daily  Bulletin  for  the  use 
of  students,  faculty,  and  administrators,  which  is  distributed  to  the  on- 
campus  presidents  of  all  student  organizations,  faculty  advisors,  depart- 
ment chairmen,  administrators,  as  well  as  being  placed  on  bulletin  boards 
in  all  of  the  major  buildings.  Forms  for  the  submission  of  notices  are 
obtainable  in  McElroy  141,  and  must  be  returned  no  later  than  10:00  a.m. 
for  publication  in  the  next  day's  bulletin. 


Guidance  Office 

The  College  maintains  a  guidance  center,  Gasson  Hall,  Room  114, 
staffed  by  professionally  trained  personnel  to  assist  the  student  in  matters 
pertaining  to  educational  planning,  career  decisions,  and  personal  adjust- 
ment. This  office  conducts  programs  in  pre-college  guidance,  freshman 
orientation,  and  study  direction,  and  also  provides  for  individual  counseling. 
Academic  failure  or  achievement  inconsistent  with  a  student's  ability 
may  sometimes  be  due  to  emotional  and  personal  problems.  Students  are 
offered  the  opportunity  to  seek  a  solution  to  these  personal  problems 
through  the  aid  of  psychological  counselors.  This  office  serves  further  as 
a  source  of  diagnosis  and  a  means  of  referral  in  those  cases  where  deep- 
rooted  personality  problems  demand  psychiatric  treatment. 


Office  of  Testing  Services 

The  testing  program  of  the  College  provides  considerable  information 
to  be  used,  when  required,  in  the  process  of  counseling.  For  those  who  may 
wish  more  extensive  testing  for  vocational  or  other  purposes,  the  Office 
of  Testing  Services  is  available.  Inquiries  regarding  this  service  and  the 
fees  involved  should  be  referred  to  the  Director,  Room  23,  Gasson  Hall. 


Placement  Bureau 

Boston  College  offers  assistance  to  students  and  graduates  in  solving 
the  problem  of  employment  both  during  their  college  course  and  after- 
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wards.  The  Placement  Office  helps  them  in  obtaining  information  about 
the  nature  of  requirements  of  various  business  and  industrial  occupations 
as  well  as  educational  and  professional  positions.  It  also  endeavors  to  learn 
of  specific  opportunities  for  permanent  employment  in  these  fields.  While 
the  selection  of  a  business  position  and  the  choice  of  a  career  must  be  left 
to  the  individual,  the  Office  has  information  which  enables  it  to  assist  the 
applicant  in  making  an  intelligent  choice. 


Military  Contact  Advisory  Board 

A  board  of  advisors  has  been  set  up  at  Boston  College  in  order  to 
provide  information  and  direction  on  matters  connected  with  military 
service.  This  board  consists  of  lay  faculty  members  who  are  either  vet- 
erans or  members  of  reserve  units  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service. 
Through  this  board,  students  are  able  to  receive  most  recently  released 
information  regarding  opportunities  in  the  service,  and  are  able  to  receive 
advice  on  any  matters  connected  with  Selective  Service  or  enlistment. 
Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Room  114,  Gasson  Hall. 


Foreign  Student  Adviser 

The  University  maintains  an  International  Student  Office  for  the 
information  and  assistance  of  all  students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  this  Office  acts  as  an  information  center  for 
foreign  nationals  in  matters  relating  to  non-academic  activities.  All  for- 
eign nationals  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  required  to  register 
with  this  Office,  Higgins  Hall,  Room  457,  at  the  beginning  of  each  aca- 
demic term. 


Student  Health  Service 

For  resident  students  a  registered  nurse  is  in  attendance  to  provide 
for  medical  attention  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  to  supervise 
hospitalization  when  it  is  necessary.  The  First  Aid  Room,  Cushing  126, 
is  open  to  all  students  throughout  every  class  day. 


Student  Accident  Insurance  Program 

There  is  a  compulsory  student  accident  insurance  program  covering 
all  accidents  on  or  off  campus.  A  sickness  and  hospital  insurance,  in 
addition  to  the  accident  insurance,  is  required  of  all  students  residing  in 
the  Boston  College  dormitories,  or  living  off  campus  with  boarding  privi- 
leges at  Boston  College.  The  sickness  and  hospital  insurance  is  available 
to  other  students. 
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AWARDS 

The  following  awards  are  made  on  Commencement  Day  at  a  special 
ceremony  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  after  the  University 
Commencement  Exercises. 

General  Excellence  Medal 

.  A  gold  medal,  the  gift  of  the  Philomatheia  Club,  for  general  ex- 
cellence in  all  branches  studied  during  the  entire  four  years  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  awarded  each  year  at  the  annual  commencement. 

The  William  Cardinal  O'Connell  Theology  Medal 

The  William  Cardinal  O'Connell  Medal,  the  gift  of  His  Eminence 
the  late  William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  is  awarded  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment to  the  student  who  has  attained  the  highest  average  in  all  courses 
of  Theology  studied  during  four  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Francis  J.  Brick  Award 

The  Francis  J.  Brick  Award,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Brick  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1896,  is  a  gold  medal 
which  is  awarded  to  a  member  of  each  graduating  class  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  who  has  been  outstanding  in  character,  loyalty,  leader- 
ship, and  scholarship  during  his  four  years  at  Boston  College. 

The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Durcan  Award 

The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Durcan  Award,  donted  by  Mrs.  J.  Greer 
in  memory  of  her  brother,  is  a  medal  presented  at  commencement  to  the 
student  who  attained  the  highest  average  in  all  courses  of  History  studied 
during  four  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Reverend  Edward  H.  Finnegan,  S.J.,  Memorial  Award 

The  Reverend  Edward  H.  Finnegan,  S.J.,  Memorial  Award,  a  cash 
award,  is  given  annually  to  the  Senior  who  has  best  exemplified  the  spirit 
of  the  College  Motto  "Ever  To  Excel." 

The  Hamilton  Watch  Award 

The  gift  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company  to  the  senior  candidate  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  who  has  most  successfully  combined  pro- 
ficiency in  his  major  field  of  study  with  achievements — either  academic, 
extra-curricular,  or  a  combination  of  both — in  the  social  sciences  or  hu- 
manities. 

The  Finneran  Commencement  Award 

A  cash  award,  the  gift  of  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Theresa  Finneran,  for 
the  student  who  has  achieved  outstanding  success  in  studies,  while  also 
devoting  his  talents  to  other  activities  for  the  enrichment  of  the  college 
and  student  life. 
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The  Cardinal  Gushing  Award 

The  Cardinal  Cashing  Award  is  a  cash  award,  the  income  on  $5000 
donated  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  in  honor  of  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing.  It  will  be  given  annually  to  that  undergraduate  student  who 
publishes  the  best  creative  literary  composition  (poem,  short  story,  drama 
or  essay)  in  a  Boston  College  undergraduate  periodical.  The  winner  of  this 
award  will  be  selected  by  the  vote  of  a  committee  of  three  faculty  mem- 
bers of  whom  one  will  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  English. 
The  other  two  members  will  be  named  annually  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 


The  Bishop  Kelleher  Award 

The  Bishop  Kelleher  Award  is  a  cash  award,  the  income  on  $5000 
donated  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  in  honor  of  Most  Reverend  Louis 
F.  Kelleher.  It  will  be  given  annually  to  that  undergraduate  student  who 
publishes  the  best  scholarly  essay  on  a  literary  or  artistic  topic  in  a  Boston 
College  undergraduate  periodical.  The  winner  of  this  award  will  be  selected 
by  the  vote  of  a  committee  of  three  faculty  members  appointed  annually 
by  the  President  of  the  University. 


Scholar  of  the  College 

A  gold  medal  given  to  those  seniors  who  have  been  designated 
Scholar  of  the  College  at  the  end  of  junior  year  in  recognition  of  their 
high  level  of  academic  achievement,  intellectual  maturity,  and  capacity 
for  independent  study,  and  who  have  demonstrated  superior  scholarly  or 
creative  ability  by  the  completion  of  a  research  project,  thesis,  or  literary 
work  during  senior  year. 


The  Stanton  Award 

A  cash  award,  the  gift  of  Doctors  Richard  and  Joseph  Stanton  in 
memory  of  their  father.  Dr.  Joseph  Stanton,  for  the  student  who  has  been 
accepted  by  a  medical  school,  and  who  has  been  outstanding  in  character, 
loyalty,  leadership,  and  scholarship  at  Boston  College. 


The  Bapst  Philosophy  Medal 

A  gold  medal,  in  honor  of  Father  John  Bapst,  S.J.,  for  the  student 
who  has  attained  the  highest  average  in  all  his  courses  in  philosophy. 


The  Tully  Theology  Award 

A  cash  award,  in  memory  of  the  late  Denis  H.  Tully,  for  the  student 
who  has  written  the  best  paper  on  a  theological  subject. 
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ADMISSION,  TUITION,  AND  FEES 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Application  for  admission  to  Boston  College  must  be  filed  with  the 
Dean  of  Admissions  early  in  the  final  year  of  the  applicant's  secondary 
school  studies.  The  candidate  should  request  from  the  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions a  regular  application  form  and  follow  carefully  the  directions  given 
on  the  application. 

All  school  records  must  come  directly  from  the  Office  of  the  Prin- 
cipal to  the  Dean  of  Admissions.  No  record  will  be  accepted  as  official 
otherwise.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  consider  the  character, 
personality,  and  health  of  each  applicant,  and  those  who  are  judged  to 
show  promise  of  success  in  scholarly  achievement  will  be  declared  eligible 
for  admission. 

The  applicant's  field  of  specialization  will  in  part  be  determined  by 
the  high  school  preparation.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  is  always  glad  to 
consult  with  the  principal,  guidance  director,  or  student  regarding  the 
course  of  studies.  Personal  interviews  will  be  arranged.  All  applications 
will  be  carefully  examined  and  all  candidates  may  be  assured  of  personal 
consideration. 

The  prerequisite  courses  for  the  various  majors  are  listed  below.  Two 
years  of  a  foreign  language  are  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Usually  Freshmen  are  required  to  continue  the  study  of 
a  foreign  language  previously  undertaken,  unless  otherwise  assigned  by 
the  Administrative  Board. 


MAJORS  IN  BIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS 

MATHEMATICS,  AND  GEOLOGY 

English  4  Algebra  2 

Sciences  (Biology,  Plane  Geometry  1 

Chemistry,  Physics)  2  Trigonometry  14 

Foreign  Languages  2  Other  standard  courses 

MAJORS  IN  ALL  OTHER  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

English  4  Algebra  2 

Foreign  Languages  2  Plane  Geometry  1 

Other  standard  courses 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must, 
in  senior  year,  complete  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the  November, 
December  or  January  Series,  and  three  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Decem- 
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ber  or  January  Series.  Candidates  are  urged  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  in  November  or  December,  and  the  three  Achievement  Tests  in  the 
January  Series.  All  candidates  will  take  the  following  Achievement  Tests: 
English  Composition,  Mathematics,  and  a  third  test  of  free  choice.  All 
candidates  will  take  Mathematics  Achievement  Test,  Level  I,  unless  they 
have  been  specifically  prepared  by  their  high  schools  to  take  the  Math- 
ematics Achievement  Test,  Level  IL  Notification  of  acceptance  or  re- 
jection will  be  sent  to  the  applicant  between  February  15  and  April  15, 
provided  the  application  is  complete  and  college  level  board  test  scores 
have  been  received  directly  from  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Application  forms  and  information  bulletins  for  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  high 
school,  or  by  writing  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O. 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  or  to  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701.  Late  ap- 
plicants will  be  given  particular  directions  regarding  entrance  examinations 
by  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 

All  candidates,  in  addition,  must  file  a  regular  application  for  admis- 
sion to  Boston  College  and  should  follow  the  direction  on  the  application 
carefully  and  promptly.  Application  forms  and  information  bulletins  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Boston  College  each  year  awards  approximately  300  individual 
scholarships  with  stipends  ranging  from  $200  to  $2,800  to  students  who 
show  outstanding  academic  ability,  leadership  potential,  and  financial 
need.  The  General  Motors  Scholarship  to  Boston  College,  with  a  maximum 
grant  of  $2,000  per  year,  is  awarded  each  year.  All  scholarship  grants  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  financial  need,  and 
range  from  $200  to  $2,800  per  year.  The  total  value  of  Boston  College 
Scholarships  for  freshmen  each  year  exceeds  $350,000. 

Boston  College  has  recognized  its  obligation  to  participate  in  a  special 
way  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  society  in  which  it  functions.  The 
University  has  been  particularly  concerned  with  the  economic  and  edu- 
cational problems  experienced  by  the  Greater  Boston  Black  Community, 
and  has  established  a  $100,000  scholarship  program  for  Black  students 
from  this  area.  Inquiries  are  invited  from  all  interested  applicants. 

All  scholarship  candidates  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in 
the  December  or  January  series  and  the  three  Achievement  Tests  in  the 
December  or  January  Series.  These  tests  are  administered  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540, 
or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701.  Applications  for  scholarship  are 
sent  to  the  candidates  after  receipt  of  the  application  for  admission.  The 
Parents'  Confidential  Statement  is  also  required  of  all  scholarship  candi- 
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dates.  Evidence  of  financial  need  is  presented  by  submitting  the  Parents* 
Confidential  Statement,  issued  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  P.O.  Box 
176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  or  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia 94701,  or  Box  881,  Evanston,  Illinois  60204. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

A  Federal  program  administered  by  the  College  through  which  stu- 
dents may  borrow,  according  to  their  need,  up  to  $1,000  for  an  academic 
year.  Loans  are  repaid  during  a  ten-year  period  following  completion  of 
studies.  No  interest  is  charged  until  the  repayment  period  begins,  when 
a  rate  of  3%  per  year  is  charged  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Students  who 
enter  the  teaching  field  after  graduation  may  qualify  for  up  to  50%  can- 
cellation of  their  loan  obligation. 

Federal  Work-Study  Program 

With  the  assistance  of  Federal  funds,  the  College  is  able  to  provide 
many  employment  opportunities  either  on  campus  or  in  various  off-campus 
agencies  in  the  greater  Boston  area.  Some  of  these  jobs  provide  work 
directly  related  to  the  student's  educational  objective,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  regular  income  for  educational  expenses.  Students  are 
limited  to  1 5  hours  per  week  during  a  school  term,  but  may  work  40  hours 
per  week  during  the  summer,  or  other  school  vacations.  Eligibility  is  based 
on  need  and  experience.  Earnings  must  be  related  to  total  educational  costs. 
Incoming  freshmen  who  have  been  accepted  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
summer  work  prior  to  their  freshman  year.  For  information,  write  to: 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Gasson  Hall,  Room  217 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

ADMISSION  BY  TRANSFER  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Boston  College  from  another  college  of 
approved  standing  should  apply  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 

The  candidate  for  admission  by  transfer  from  another  college  must 
present  the  following:  1 — ^The  requirements  for  admissions  to  the  Fresh- 
man class.  The  results  of  any  completed  College  Board  Tests  must  be  sent 
directly  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  or  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701.  2 — A  regular  application  for  ad- 
mission to  Boston  College.  3 — An  official  transcript  of  all  college  courses 
and  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal.  Only  those  students  who  have 
achieved  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  higher  at  the  previous  college(s) 
will  be  considered  for  transfer  to  Boston  College.  4— -Letter  of  recom- 
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mendation  from  the  Dean  of  the  former  college.  5 — A  catalogue  of  the 
college  from  which  the  candidate  is  transferring.  Applications  and  tran- 
script will  not  be  accepted  unless  received  directly  by  mail  from  schools 
and  colleges  previously  attended.  The  formal  application  and  official 
transcript  must  be  on  file  no  later  than  June  20. 

After  an  appraisal  of  the  college  record,  the  candidate  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  terms  of  acceptance  and  credits  allowed  in  transfer.  Transfer 
students  are  admitted  only  in  September  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year.  A  very  limited  number  of  students  is  accepted  in  transfer.  Because 
of  the  limited  on-campus  and  off-campus  housing  facilities,  we  are  unable 
to  consider  transfer  students  who  require  such  facilities.  Transfer  students 
must  complete  at  least  two  years  of  course  work  at  Boston  College  in  order 
to  qualify  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

STUDENT  RESIDENCE  ACCOMMODATIONS 

There  are  fourteen  student  residence  halls  on  campus:  Chevrus, 
Claver,  Fenwick,  Fitzpatrick,  Gonzaga,  Kostka,  Loyola,  O'Connell,  Ron- 
calli,  Southwell,  Shaw,  Welch,  Williams,  and  Xavier. 

The  fee  for  board  and  room  on  campus  is  $1,050  for  the  academic 
year.  This  fee  includes  health,  mail,  and  linen  service  charges. 

Living  facilities  are  also  available  in  a  number  of  approved  private 
residences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus. 

Student  residence  accommodations  and  room  assignments  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Resident  Students.  Address  requests  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

METHOD  OF  REGISTRATION 

1.  Students  must  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  Semester. 

2.  Bills  for  First  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  will  be  mailed  during  August. 
Bills  for  Second  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  will  be  mailed  during  De- 
cember. 

3.  Payment  is  to  be  sent  before  the  date  indicated  on  the  bill  by  check 
or  Postal  Money  Order  made  payable  to  Boston  College — Arts  and 
Sciences  —  and  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer,  Boston  Col- 
lege, Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  payment  in  full,  the  Treasurer  will  send  notice  to  the 
Registrar's  Office  that  the  student  is  eligible  to  register. 

5.  The  student  will  present  himself  to  the  Registrar's  Office  on  the  day 
appointed  for  his  Class  to  register.  He  will  be  given  cards  of  admission 
to  all  courses. 
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6.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  class  without  this  Class  Card 
issued  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

7.  Since  financial  obligations  must  be  met  before  registration  will  be 
permitted,  it  is  important  that  full  payment  be  received  by  the  Treas- 
urer's Office  before  Regisration  Day. 

A  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  assessed  for  Late  Registration. 


Tuition  and  Fees 

The  payment  of  Tuition  and  of  Science  and  Registration  Fees  is  to 
be  made  by  check  or  Postal  Money  Order  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer's 
Office. 

Tuition  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually : 

(1)  First  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  are  due  before  registration  in 
September. 

Tuition:  $800. 

Registration  Fee:  for  Freshmen  and  new  students — $10. 

Total:  For  Upper  Classmen — $800,  plus  Fees.  For  Freshmen 
and  new  students — $810,  plus  Fees. 

(2)  Second  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  are  due  before  registration 
in  January. 

Tuition:  $800,  plus  Second  Semester  Fees. 

Holders  of  scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  Regis- 
tration, Acceptance  Deposits,  Insurance  and  Fees  at  the  time  prescribed. 

If  a  student  does  not  enter  the  year  the  Acceptance  Deposit  Fee  is 
paid,  this  Fee  is  not  applicable  to  any  further  year. 

Students  who  have  not  met  their  financial  obligations  to  the  University 
by  the  end  of  either  semester  will  be  held  out  of  one  examination.  This 
examination  will  be  considered  as  an  Absentee  Examination  for  which 
there  is  a  $10.00  charge. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Fees 

Application  Fee  (not  refundable)  $      10.00 

Acceptance  Deposit  (no  refundable,  but  applicable 

to  First  Semester  Tuition)   100.00 

Registration  for  new  students  (not  refundable)  10.00 

Late  Registration  —  Additional  .-  lO.OO 

Tuition  —  Payable  Semi-annually  .- 1,600.00 

Student  Health  Insurance  (optional,  non-residents)  45.00 

Student  Identification  Card  (Freshmen  only)  2.00 


Special  Fees 

Absentee  Examination   .- I  10.00 

Biology  Laboratory  —  per  semester 25.00 

Certificates,  Transcripts,  etc.  *  ._ 1.00 

Change  of  Course  10.00 

Change  of  Individual  Subject  5.00 

Chemistry  Laboratory  —  per  semester  ..- 25.00 

Computer  Course  Laboratory  Fee  —  per  semester  25.00 

Extra  Course  —  per  semester  hour  credit  50.00 

Geology  Laboratory  —  per  semester .—  25.00 

Graduation ..- 10.00 

Language  Laboratory  —  per  semester  5.00 

Physics  Laboratory  —  per  semester  25.00 

Psychology  Laboratory  —  per  semester  ..... 25.00 

Special  Students  —  per  semester  hour  credit -.  50.00 

Statistics  Laboratory  —  per  semester  10.00 

*No  transcript  will  be  sent  from  the  Dean's  Office  during  periods  of  Final 
Examinations  and  Registration. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENSES  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Board,  Room,  Health,  Mail,  and  Linen  Service  Fees — 

per  semester , $    525.00 

Room  Guarantee  Deposit  .      100.00 

(refundable  after  student  completes  his  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, either  by  graduation,  or  by  withdrawal  in  good  stand- 
ing, provided  the  student  has  completed  one  year  in  residence) 
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For  further  information,  address  correspondence  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  reserve  the  right  to  change  tuition  rates 
and  to  make  additional  charges  within  the  College  whenever  such  action 
is  deemed  necessary. 


WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Fees  are  not  refundable. 

Tuition  is  refundable  subject  to  the  following  condition: 

a.  NOTICE  OF  WITHDRAWAL  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  WRITING 
AND  DIRECTED  TO: 

Dean 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Gasson  Hall,  Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

b.  The  date  of  receipt  of  withdrawal  notice  will  determine  the  amount 
of  the  tuition  refund. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  two  weeks  of  first 
classes  a  refund  of  80%  of  tuition  is  made. 


If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  three  weeks  of 
first  classes  a  refund  of  60%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  four  weeks  of 
first  classes  a  refund  of  40%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  five  weeks  of 
first  classes  a  refund  of  20%  of  tuition  is  made. 

No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  fifth  week  of  classes. 

If  the  student  does  not  elect  to  leave  the  resulting  cash  credit  bal- 
ance to  his  account  for  subsequent  use,  he  should  notify  the  Treas- 
urer in  writing  to  rebate  the  cash  balance  on  his  account. 


PAYMENT  OF  BILLS 

Payment  of  Tuition  and  Science  and  Registration  Fees  is  to  be  made 
by  check  or  Postal  Money  Order,  made  out  for  the  proper  amount,  payable 
to  Boston  College- — Arts  and  Sciences,  and  sent  to  the  Treasurer's  Office, 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 
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MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

We  are  glad  to  offer  the  convenient  TUITION  PLAN  for  those 
parents  who  prefer  to  pay  tuition  and  other  fees  in  equal  monthly  install- 
ments. The  following  plans  are  available  at  the  cost  indicated: 

One  Year  Plan  (   8  payments) — 4%  more  than  Cash  Price 

Two  Year  Plan  (20  payments) — 5%  more  than  Cash  Price 

Three  Year  Plan  (30  payments) — 6%  more  than  Cash  Price 

Four  Year  Plan  (40  payments) — 6%  more  than  Cash  Price 

The  2,  3,  and  4  year  plans  include  Parent  Life  Insurance  for  qualified 
parents.  This  insurance  coverage  provides  funds  for  the  cost  of  the  remain- 
ing period  of  schooling  covered  by  the  contract,  if  the  parent  who  has 
signed  the  contract  dies.  A  descriptive  pamphlet  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  Tuition  Plan  is  optional  and  is  offered  solely  as  a  convenience 
Additional  information  on  this  monthly  payment  plan  and  other  loan  plans 
available  to  students  may  be  obtained  at  the  Student  Loan  Office,  Office 
of  the  Treasurer,  Gasson  Hall.  Arrangements  should  be  made  as  far  in 
advance  of  Registration  as  possible. 

Business  with  the  Treasurer's  Office  will  be  transacted  during  office 
hours : 

Daily:  9:00  A.M.  to     4:45  P.M. 

Saturdays:  9:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon 

(During  periods  of  Registration) 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
Grading  Scale 

The  grading  system  consists  of  twelve  categories,  as  follows:  A,  A — , 
B-f,  B,  B— ,  C-[-,  C,  C— ,  D  +  ,  D,  D— ,  E.  A  is  excellent;  B  is  good; 
C  is  satisfactory;  D  is  passing  but  unsatisfactory;  E  is  failure. 

Degree  with  Honors 
The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honors  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
with  Honors  are  awarded  in  three  grades:  summa  cum  lande,  with  Highest 
Honors;  magna  aim  laude,  with  High  Honors,  and  cum  laude,  with  Honors. 
Only  grades  earned  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  acceptable  as 
a  basis  for  awarding  a  degree  with  Honors.  At  least  two  full  academic 
years  must  be  spent  in  the  College  to  establish  eligibility  for  a  degree  with 
Honors. 

The  Dean's  List 
The  Dean's  List,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  ranks  students 
according  to  their  averages  for  that  semester  in  three  groups :    First  Honors, 
Second  Honors,  and  Third  Honors. 

Requirement  for  Good  Standing 
In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a  cumu- 
lative average  of  C —  as  the  minimum  standard  of  scholarship,  and  be  free 
of  course  deficiencies.  Failure  to  maintain  this  requirement  will  result  in 
the  student's  being  placed  on  warning  or  on  probation,  or  being  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  College,  as  the  Administrative  Board  shall  determine. 
A  student  with  two  deficiencies  is  automatically  ineligible  to  participate  in 
any  extracurricular  activities  or  in  intercollegiate  sports.  A  student  who  has 
one  deficiency  is  ineligible  if  his  scholastic  average  for  the  semester  is  not 
at  least  C — .  In  order  to  hold  class  office,  a  student  must  have  an  average 
of  C,  be  free  of  course  deficiencies,  and  conduct  himself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  student  leader. 

Pass-Fail  Electives 
In  Junior  or  Senior  year,  students  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  de- 
partment offering  the  course,  take  a  one-semester  elective  on  a  Pass-Fail 
basis.  If  the  course  is  part  of  a  two-semester  offering  normally  taken 
through  the  academic  year,  it  may  be  taken  for  two  semesters.  The  course 
must  be  an  elective  in  an  academic  division  (the  humanities,  sciences,  or 
social  sciences)  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  student's  major  is  located. 

COURSE  DEFICIENCY 

Failure  to  achieve  a  passing  grade  in  a  course  for  a  semester  results  in 
a  deficiency.  A  deficiency  may  be  removed  only  by  passage  of  an  approved 
course  during  the  Summer  Session  at  Boston  College,  or  at  another  ac- 
credited college.  Credit  for  such  a  course  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
approval  of  the  Assistant  Dean  has  been  previously  obtained.    A  course 
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deficiency  which  has  not  been  made  up  prevents  a  student  from  registering 
for  the  Fall  Semester,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  senior,  from  being  awarded  his 
degree  on  time. 

A  student  who  incurs  three  deficiencies  will  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  College.  A  student  who  incurs  two  deficiencies  will  be  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  College  if  the  Administrative  Board  so  determines. 

COLLEGE  REGULATIONS 

General 
In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  scholarship  and  conduct,  must  attend  college  engage- 
ments regularly,  and  must  meet  all  other  obligations  to  the  College.  The 
College  reserves  the  right  to  require  the  withdrawal  at  any  time  of  a  student 
who  has  failed  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
active  cooperation  in  all  requirements  of  scholarship  and  conduct. 

Class  Attendance 

In  order  that  they  may  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  college 
experience,  students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly.  The  long  ex- 
perience of  administrators  and  faculty  with  academic  problems  among  stu- 
dents has  clearly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  practice.  However,  no 
administrative  penalty  is  attached  to  non-attendance  by  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  or  Seniors. 

Credit  for  a  course  will  be  denied  to  a  Freshman  who  has  absented 
himself  from  meetings  totaling  more  than  twice  the  number  of  semester 
credits  allotted  to  the  course.  In  the  second  semester.  Freshmen  on  the 
Dean's  List  are  exempt  from  this  regulation. 

Professors  will  announce,  at  least  one  week  in  advance,  all  tests  and 
examinations  based  on  material  covered  in  class  lectures  and  discussions, 
as  well  as  on  other  assigned  material.  A  student  who  is  absent  from  class 
on  the  day  of  a  previously  announced  examination  is  not  entitled,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  make  up  what  he  has  missed.  The  professor  involved  is 
free  to  decide  whether  a  make-up  will  be  allowed. 

In  cases  of  prolonged  absence,  due  to  sickness  or  injury,  the  student, 
or  a  member  of  his  family,  should  communicate  with  the  Dean  of  Students 
and  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  as  soon  as  the  prospect  of  extended 
absence  becomes  clear.  The  academic  arrangements  for  the  student's  return 
to  courses  should  be  made  with  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  as  soon 
as  the  student's  health  and  other  circumstances  permit. 

Absence  from  a  Semester  Examination 
The  only  excusing  cause  of  absence  from  a  semester  examination  is 
a  seriously  incapacitating  illness.  In  such  a  case,  the  student  must  notify 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  or  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  original  examination  and  subsequently  present  to  the  Assistant  Dean 
a  written  statement  from  the  doctor  in  attendance,  certifying  both  the  fact 
and  the  severity  of  the  student's  illness  on  the  date  of  the  original  exam- 
ination.  A  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  for  each  absentee  examination. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

AND 

FIELDS  OF  CONCETRATION 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

In  furthering  the  aims  of  a  liberal  education  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  confers  the  academic  degree  of  either  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.). 

The  ideal  of  a  liberal  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  at  Boston 
College  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the  cultural  background  and  the 
intellectual  discipline  that  are  essential  to  the  liberal  growth  and  mature 
development  of  his  mind  and  career.  Accordingly,  a  liberal  education  at 
Boston  College  includes  required  courses  in  each  of  the  major  areas  of 
learning  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  some  one  field  of 
concentration. 

The  fields  in  which  a  student  may  concentrate  (or  major)  are: 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Classics,  Economics,  English,  Geology,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Modern  Languages,  Natural  Sciences,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Slavic  Studies,  Sociology,  Theology. 

Early  in  his  career  at  Boston  College,  usually  toward  the  end  of  his 
Freshman  year,  each  student  makes  his  final  selection  of  one  of  these  fields 
of  concentration.  He  is  guided  in  this  choice  by  a  faculty  adviser,  the 
appropriate  administrative  officials,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
in  which  he  is  interested.  The  various  majors  or  fields  of  concentration, 
whose  courses  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  student's  upper  divisional 
work,  are  so  internally  arranged  as  to  provide  the  student  with  adequate 
preparation  for  graduate  work  in  his  major  field. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

The  requirement  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  the  completion,  with 
satisfactory  cumulative  average,  of  38  one-semester  courses  (each  carrying 
at  least  three  semester-hour  credits).  These  courses  will  normally  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows :  five  per  semester  in  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior 
years,  and  four  per  semester  in  Senior  year. 

One-semester  courses  in  the  number  and  subjects  indicated  below  con- 
stitute the  basic  liberal  core  required  of  all  students: 
2  in  English 

2  in  History  of  European  Civilization 
2  in  a  Classical  or  Modern  Foreign  Language 
2  in  Social  Science  (Economics,  Political  Science, 

Psychology,  or  Sociology) 
4  in  Mathematics  and/or  Science 
4  in  Philosophy 
4  in  Theology 
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The  student  elects  18  one-semester  courses  in  his  major  and  other 
fields.  Ordinarily,  at  least  8  and  not  more  than  12  electives  will  be  in  the 
major  field  and  the  remainder  in  one  or  more  other  fields. 

PRE-LEGAL  STUDIES 

Specific  pre-legal  courses  are  not  prescribed.  A  sound  pre-legal  edu- 
cation should  develop  in  the  future  law  student  a  clear  reasoning  power,  a 
facility  in  accurate  expression,  a  mature  balance  of  judgment,  and  an  ability 
to  appreciate  the  moral,  social,  and  economic  problems  involved  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  modern  society.  For  this  purpose,  a  rigoraus 
liberal  arts  program  is  recommended.  In  the  choice  of  elective  courses,  the 
selection  of  professors  is  more  important  than  the  selection  of  courses.  It 
is  strongly  urged  that  pre-legal  students  elect  professors  who  exact  a  large 
volume  of  work  and  independent  thinking  from  their  classes.  Law  study 
is  arduous  and  critical;  it  cannot  be  pursued  successfully  by  cramming  in- 
formation or  memorizing  conclusions.  Elective  courses  may  be  taken 
profitably  in  accounting,  economics,  and  sociology,  and  in  American  and 
English  constitutional  history. 

PRE-MEDICAL/PRE-DENTAL  STUDIES 

The  admissions  literature  of  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  makes  clear 
that  they  prefer  the  collegiate  applicant  who  has  majored  and  excelled  in  a 
field  of  interest,  while  demonstrating  ability  and  achievement  in  several 
science  courses.  Thus,  the  student  planning  to  study  medicine  or  dentistry 
may  choose  for  his  major  field  any  one  of  the  humanities  or  sciences,  or 
social  sciences.  Whatever  his  major,  he  is  expected  to  acquire  a  liberal 
education,  and  is  required  to  have  among  his  collegiate  courses  one  year  of 
each  of  the  following,  with  laboratory:  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Physics,  and  Organic  Chemistry.  In  addition,  some  Medical  and  Dental 
schools  suggest,  or  recommend,  one  or  two  science  electives;  a  large  and 
growing  number  require  a  year  of  the  calculus.  Since,  normally,  application 
for  Medical  and  Dental  schools  is  made  early  in  Senior  year,  and  since, 
therefore,  evalution  and  decision  are  based  on  the  student's  record  for  three 
years,  completion  of  the  required  sciences  and  mathematics  by  the  end  of 
Junior  year  is  strongly  recommended. 

MAJOR  IN  BIOLOGY 
The  Biology  program  is  designed  primarily  to  prepare  students  for 
graduate  work  in  the  biological  sciences.  Such  preparation  demands  a 
background  in  the  allied  fields  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics. 
Two  semesters  of  chemistry  (general  and  organic)  are  required.  Other 
highly  recommended  courses  are  quantitative  chemistry,  physical  chemistry, 
and  biochemistry.  A  minimal  number  of  required  courses  in  biology  per- 
mits the  development  of  a  program  tailored  to  the  needs  and  ability  of  the 
individual  student.  A  required  introductory  biology  course  of  two  semesters 
stresses  the  cellular-molecular  aspects  of  living  systems  and  provides  a 
unitary  approach  to  the  study  of  biology.  Six  upper  division  courses,  which 
may  be  taken  in  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics,  complete  the  requirements 
for  this  major. 
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MAJOR  IN  CHEMISTRY 
The  Chemistry  Department  offers  a  curriculum  designed  to  educate 
the  chemist,  or  material  scientist,  in  a  liberal  arts  atmosphere.  The  first 
three  years  cover  the  four  fundamental  branches  of  chemistry:  inorganic, 
analytical,  organic,  and  physical.  Advanced  work  is  taken  in  the  senior 
year,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  A  variety 
of  advanced  courses  are  offered  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  student  preparing 
for  graduate  study,  or  of  the  student  who  will  go  directly  into  industry  or 
teaching.  Additional  elective  courses  are  also  available  in  biology,  physics, 
and  mathematics.  In  senior  year  the  student  may  include  in  his  program 
laboratory,  theoretical,  or  library  research,  as  well  as  advanced  courses. 
German,  mathematics,  and  physics  are  necessary  complements  of  the 
chemistry  courses.  The  Chemistry  Department  is  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

MAJOR  IN  CLASSICS 
The  major  in  classics  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
original  texts  of  the  philosophy  and  literature  which  have  formed  the 
West.  Intensive  readings  in  Homer,  the  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
together  with  readings  in  the  Roman  interpretation  of  the  Greek  experience 
and  a  view  of  the  Christian  patristic  synthesis,  offer  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  liberal  education. 

Interdisciplinary  cooperation  with  other  departments  makes  possible 
integrated,  comprehensive  programs,  based  on  an  exact  knowledge  of,  and 
skill  in  reading,  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  major  in  Classics  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  best  graduate 
and  law  schools. 

MAJOR  IN  ECONOMICS 

Students  major  in  Economics,  either  for  its  general  value  in  providing 
background  training  for  careers  in  business,  law,  finance,  administration, 
and  similar  professions,  or  because  they  desire  to  pursue  further  graduate 
study  and  become  professional  economists.  As  economists,  majors  in  Eco- 
nomics will  have  a  choice  of  the  following  employment  opportunities: 
1)  college  or  university  teaching;  2)  research  in  governmental  offices,  in 
business  and  industry,  in  banks,  in  labor  unions,  and  in  private  research 
foundations;  3)  administrative  or  management  positions  in  industry  or 
government;  4)  editorial  and  journalistic  positions  devoted  to  business  or 
economic  writing  and  editing;  and  5)  private  advisory  and  consulting 
work  for  many  different  organizations. 

Economists  study  the  whole  process  through  which  man  makes  a  living. 
They  study  the  organization  of  industries;  the  labor  supply  and  its  use; 
the  commercial  banking  and  credit  structure,  and  government  finance,  both 
local  and  national;  international  trade  and  how  it  is  financed;  the  national 
income  and  wealth,  its  production  and  distribution;  the  growth  and  shifts 
in  population;  standards  of  living;  the  use  and  conservation  of  land  and 
natural  resources. 
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The  courses  aim  at  an  understanding  of  the  operation  of  economic 
systems,  which  are  organized  wholes,  designed  to  produce  and  distribute 
material  wealth  for  a  whole  community  of  men.  The  system  may  be  on  a 
national  scale,  or  it  may  be  an  individual  enterprise.  It  is  this  orientation 
of  his  study  toward  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  an  economic  community 
as  a  whole  that  distinguishes  an  economist  from  a  business  specialist. 
Logically,  if  specialized  training  is  desired,  it  should  follow  this  wider, 
more  fundamental  education  which  develops  the  economist. 

The  courses  required  of  all  regular  undergraduate  majors  in  Economics 
are  Economics  31-32,  and  Economics  101,  102,  121,  and  l6l.  Electives 
may  be  chosen  from  a  broad  group  of  courses. 

Any  student  who  demonstrates  superior  ability  in  Economics  31-32  is 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  departmental  honors  program.  This  program 
provides  special  training  in  theory  and  statistics,  and  so  prepares  the  student 
for  certain  advanced  work  in  senior  year.  The  program  as  a  whole  insures 
that  any  student  who  wishes  to  go  on  to  graduate  work  will  have  the 
necessary  preparation  for  taking  the  graduate  record  examination  in  his 
senior  year,  and  a  sound  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  field.  The  students 
in  the  departmental  honors  program  normally  take  Economics  105,  106, 
120  and  158,  together  with  the  elective  courses  in  the  department  which 
best  meet  their  special  needs  and  interests.  Economics  122  and  123  are 
required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  planning  to  do 
graduate  work  in  economics. 

MAJOR  IN  ENGLISH 

The  student  who  majors  in  English  is  offered  a  variety  of  courses 
ranging  from  the  earliest  period  to  modern  times,  from  early  drama  to 
creative  writing.  His  understanding  and,  with  it,  his  enjoyment  of  literature 
may  be  developed  through  intensive  study  of  a  single  author  (Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton),  through  the  mastery  of  an  entire  period  (for  example 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Victorian  period),  and  through  the  survey  of 
a  nation's  literary  history  (American  Literature).  The  immediate  satis- 
faction in  such  a  study  is  the  knowledge  gained  thereby  of  man's  various 
responses  to  the  world  and  of  human  values  as  they  have  been  imaginatively 
expressed  with  all  the  resources  of  our  native  language. 

An  English  major  is  not  primarily  a  training  for  any  specific  vocation. 
Students  who  formerly  majored  in  English,  however,  are  now  active 
especially  in  the  following  fields:  graduate  and  professional  studies  (Eng- 
lish is  one  of  the  recommended  majors  for  pre-law  students) ;  teaching; 
writing,  both  creative  and  commercial;  editorial  work;  public  relations; 
advertising;  and  business. 

MAJOR  IN  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOPHYSICS 

The  undergraduate  in  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geophysics  may 
specialize  in  either  of  two  areas  while  minoring  in  the  other.  The  major 
who  chooses  the  geology  option  for  chief  emphasis  will  minor  in  mathe- 
matics  and   related  basic  sciences.    The   future   solid-earth  geophysicist. 
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meteorologist,  or  oceanologist  may  specialize  in  mathematics  or  physics, 
while  minoring  in  geological  studies. 

Geology  majors  are  required  to  complete  at  least  the  basic  courses  in 
mineralogy,  crystallography,  petrography,  paleontology,  sedimentology, 
stratigraphy,  field,  regional,  and  structural  geology,  the  calculus,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  Majors  planning  careers  as  geophysicists,  meteorologists, 
or  oceanologists  will  take  courses  in  advanced  calculus,  physical  chemistry, 
and  possibly  in  advanced  physics,  and  selected  geology  courses. 

As  a  major  leading  to  graduate  programs  in  various  areas  of  earth 
science,  such  as  geology,  geophysics,  geochemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
or  oceanology,  this  program,  with  its  strong  emphasis  on  the  semi-quanti- 
tative and  quantitative  aspects  of  the  sciences,  will  provide  excellent 
preparation  for  acceptance  at  the  best  graduate  schools. 

MAJOR  IN  HISTORY 

The  Department  of  History  offers  the  undergraduate  student  a  variety 
of  courses  in  Ancient,  Medieval  European,  Early  Modern  and  Modern 
European,  Russian,  East  European,  United  States,  and  Latin  American 
History.  Careful  advance  planning  is  particularly  essential  for  the  student 
interested  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  at  the  graduate  level.  Such 
planning  can  also  provide  the  student  with  a  sequence  of  courses  which  will 
prepare  him  for  the  fields  of  law,  government,  and  the  foreign  service,  and 
for  a  career  in  various  international  organizations,  in  journalism,  or  in 
teaching  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

A  history  major  is  required  to  take  History  1-2  —  European  Civili- 
zation since  the  Renaissance  —  and  History  41-42  —  American  Civiliza- 
tion. Students  planning  to  concentrate  in  history  are  encouraged  to  take 
History  1-2  in  their  freshman  year.  If  they  have  fulfilled  these  require- 
ments no  later  than  their  sophomore  year,  they  will  have  acquired  the 
prerequisites  for  most  elective  courses  in  junior  and  senior  years.  Beginning 
students  who  have  Advanced  Placement,  or  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  departmental  qualifying  examination,  may  substitute  an  upper-division 
course  in  European  or  American  history  for  these  required  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  courses  listed  above,  the  history  major 
will  be  required  to  take  a  maximum  of  twenty-four  credits  in  upper-division 
history  electives  (including  at  least  six  credits  in  some  field  of  history 
before  1500  A.D.  —  not  to  include  the  Renaissance).  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  history  majors  who  intend  to  do  graduate  study  take  History 
139 — Introduction  to  Historical  Method — at  an  early  stage  in  their  elective 
program,  preferably  in  sophomore  year. 

In  order  to  assure  a  well-balanced  program,  no  more  than  twelve 
upper-division  credits  may  be  earned  in  any  single  field.  These  fields  are: 
Ancient,  Medieval  Europe,  Modern  Europe,  East  Europe  and  Russia,  United 
States,  Latin  America,  and  Asia. 

Students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  give  promise  of 
significant  achievement  in  the  field  of  history  should  begin  in  the  second 
semester  of  their  junior  year,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
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Department,  a  special  research  pro  jet  which  will  lead  to  an  Honors  Thesis. 
Each  students' s  research  project  must  initially  be  approved  by  the  Honors 
Committee  of  the  History  Department.  To  facilitate  the  completion  of 
their  Honors  Thesis,  such  students  may  enroll  in  History  199 — Senior 
Seminar — in  their  senior  year.  The  Honors  Thesis,  in  duplicate,  must  be 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Department  by  April  15  in  the  senior 
year.  One  copy  of  the  Thesis  will  become  the  property  of  the  Department; 
if  the  Thesis  is  later  published,  in  whole  or  in  part,  proper  acknowledgment 
must  be  made  to  the  College.  The  grade  received  on  the  Honors  Thesis 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  student's  academic  record. 

MAJOR  IN  MATHEMATICS 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  programs  leading  to  an  A.B. 
or  B.S.  degree.  The  sequence  of  required  mathematics  courses  in  both  cur- 
ricula is:  Calculus  in  Freshman  year;  Intermediate  Calculus  and  Modern 
Algebra  in  Sophomore  year;  Advanced  Calculus  in  Junior  year;  and  two 
elective  courses  (6  semester  hours)  in  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Students  pre- 
paring for  graduate  work  in  Mathematics,  or  for  a  career  as  a  mathema- 
tician in  industry,  will  normally  take  more  mathematics  courses  than  the 
required  minimum.  A  two-semester  course  in  Physics  is  also  required  for 
Mathematics  Majors. 

MAJOR  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  courses  in  Arabic, 
Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Rumanian,  Slavic,  and 
Spanish.  Students  majoring  in  this  discipline  may  concentrate  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  Slavic,  or  Spanish.  They  are  required,  with  the  exception 
of  those  specializing  in  Slavic,  to  complete  the  following  thirty-six  credit 
curriculum  of  courses: 

1.  Survey  of  Literature  (6) 

2.  A  minimum  of  two  period  or  genre  courses  in  literature  (12) 

3.  Advanced  composition  (3) 

4.  Styhstics  (3) 

5.  Two  electives  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

a)  A  second  foreign  language  (6) 

b)  Comparative  or  Interdepartmental  course  (6) 

c)  A  third  period  of  the  major  literature  (6) 

d)  Cultural  backgrounds  of  literature  (6) 

e)  Phonetics  (3) 

f)  Advanced  Conversation  (3) 

g)  Linguistics  (3) 

Prerequisite  for  majoring  in  Modern  Languages  is  the  completion, 
with  honor  grades,  of  the  second-year  college  course  in  the  language  of 
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Specialization,  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  recommended,  particularly  to  majors 
who  intend  to  go  on  to  graduate  work,  that  they  initiate  the  study  of  a 
second  foreign  language  in  their  sophomore  year.  For  this  purpose,  courses 
may  be  taken  in  any  of  the  languages  listed  above. 

The  major  curriculum  in  Modern  Languages  is  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents an  active  command  of  one  foreign  language  and  at  least  a  working 
knowledge  of  another,  a  broad  insight  into  the  literature  and  culture  of 
other  nations,  and  a  solid  preparation  for  graduate  studies  in  the  field. 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  Modern  Languages  should  consult  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  with  respect  to  their  qualifications  and  the 
organization  of  a  program  to  suit  their  individual  needs  and  objectives. 
Those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  Slavic  Languages  should  consult  the 
Director  of  Slavic  Studies. 

The  Honors  Program  in  Modern  Languages  is  offered  to  students 
majoring  in  French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish.  Candidates  may  offer 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  or  Russian  as  second  languages.  Students  in  this 
program  must  maintain  a  cumulative  average  of  B,  and  B-|-  in  their 
major  field,  to  qualify  for  Departmental  Honors, 

The  core  curriculum  in  the  Honors  Program  of  courses,  which  should 
be  initiated  no  later  than  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  includes 
the  following: 

Survey  of  Major  Literature  (6) 

Advanced  Composition  and  Stylistics  (6) 

Three  Periods  of  Genre  Courses  in  Major  Literature  (18) 

Two  Courses  in  a  Second  Foreign  Language  (12) 

Senior  Seminars  required  in  the  Honors  Program  will  generally  focus 
upon  a  major  movement  in  West  European  literature,  such  as  Romanticism, 
the  Medieval  Lyric,  Enlightenment,  the  Renaissance,  Classicism,  or  Exis- 
tentialism. In  I968-I969,  the  subject  will  be  Existentialist  Literature. 
Fifteen  meetings  of  two  hours  duration  will  be  held,  on  a  weekly  basis. 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  aspects  of  Existentialism 
will  be  discussed,  in  English,  under  the  direction  of  specialists  in  each  lan- 
guage. 

The  seminar,  which  will  terminate  early  in  the  second  semester,  will 
prepare  candidates  to  write  an  Honors  Essay  in  his  major  language  on  some 
aspect  of  the  seminar  topic.  One  copy  of  this  essay  will  become  the  property 
of  the  Department. 

An  oral  examination  of  no  more  than  one  hour's  duration,  part  of 
which  will  be  conducted  in  the  candidate's  major  language  to  determine 
his  proficiency,  will  cover  the  three  periods  of  literature  included  in  his 
course  curriculum. 
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A  Departmental  Committee  will  conduct  the  examination,  evaluate 
the  essay,  and  formulate  a  recommendation  for  Honors  which  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  student's  academic  record. 

MAJOR  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophical  study  at  Boston  College  provides  the  opportunity  for 
free  and  open-ended  inquiry  into  the  most  basic  questions  that  concern  man 
and  the  ultimate  dimensions  of  his  world.  In  this  quest  for  new  and  fuller 
meanings,  the  Philosophy  Department  offers  a  balanced  program  of  upper- 
division  elective  courses  that  allows  the  student  to  construct  a  program 
centering  on  his  own  major  interests.  Special  sections  of  "core"  philosophy 
courses  are  also  planned  for  philosophy  majors.  Undergraduate  students 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the  individual  professor,  enroll 
in  certain  of  the  graduate  philosophy  courses. 

Undergraduate  majors  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  philosophy 
will  be  prepared  more  than  adequately  to  meet  all  requirements  of  graduate 
schools. 

MAJOR  IN  PHYSICS 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  major  in  Physics  with  a  balanced 
program  of  classical  and  modern  physics.  The  sequence  of  courses,  in- 
tegrated with  the  accompanying  courses  in  mathematics,  aims  primarily  at 
preparing  the  gifted  student  for  graduate  study  in  physics.  At  the  same 
time,  it  endeavors  to  communicate  to  the  student  the  basic  theoretical  and 
experimental  techniques  requisite  for  employment  and  advancement  as  a 
professional  physicist.  Special  arrangements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for 
this  degree  may  be  made  for  those  exceptional  students  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Department,  give  promise  of  significant  contributions  to  the 
world  of  physics. 

MAJOR  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Students  choosing  Political  Science  as  their  field  of  concentration  must 
take  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Political  Science  before  undertaking  electives 
within  the  department.  They  will  then  take  at  least  18  credits  in  Political 
Science  electives  selected  in  such  manner  as  will  engage  them  in  at  least 
three  of  the  four  major  areas  in  the  discipline:  American  Government; 
Comparative  Government;  Political  Theory;  and  International  Politics. 
The  remaining  18  elective  credits  may  be  in  some  closely  related  field, 
such  as  History,  Economics,  or  Sociology.  The  sequence  of  courses  prepares 
the  students  for  the  following  objectives:  government  administration, 
foreign  service,  law,  graduate  work,  and  teaching  in  the  social  sciences. 

MAJOR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  undergraduate  program  in  Psychology  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:    a)    those  who  wish  a  sound  cultural 
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background  in  the  study  of  human  personality;  b)  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  thorough  undergraduate  training  in  psychology,  as  majors,  in 
anticipation  of  professional  graduate  study;  and  c)  those  who  wish  a  basic 
understanding  of  human  behavior  as  a  supplement  to  some  other  major 
field  of  concentration.  Students  majoring  in  psychology  must  take  General 
Psychology,  Experimental  Laboratory  Psychology,  Physiological  Psychology, 
and  Statistics.   They  should  also  take  their  science  requirement  in  Biology. 

MAJOR  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

The  undergraduate  program  in  Sociology  is  designed  primarily  for 
students  planning  graduate  work  in  sociology  or  in  social  work.  The  intro- 
ductory course  provides  the  student  with  a  background  in  the  fundamental 
facts,  problems,  and  the  structure  of  American  society  in  preparation  for 
more  advanced  courses.  A  special  course  in  the  Sociology  of  the  Family 
is  offered  because  of  the  importance  of  the  family  to  the  individual  and 
to  society  as  a  whole.  Other  courses  in  the  Sociology  of  Crime,  Race 
Relations,  Industrial  Sociology,  Social  Mobility,  Sociological  Theory,  and 
the  Sociology  of  American  Catholicism  provide  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  various  areas  in  the  field  of  Sociology. 

MAJOR  IN  THEOLOGY 

Students,  majoring  in  theology  will  be  expected  to  complete  thirty 
semester  hours  of  credit.  The  six  semester  hours  of  credit  acquired  from 
the  core  curriculum  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years  may  be  included  in 
the  total  of  required  hours.  In  addition,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Theology  Department  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment, six  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  acquired  from  the  elective  courses 
offered  by  the  Philosophy  Department. 
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1 .  Biology 

2.  Chemistry 

3.  Classics 

4.  Economics 

5.  Education 

6.  English 


7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 


Fine  Arts 


Geology  and 
Geophysics 

History 

Mathematics 

Military  Science 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN 

Rev.  William  D.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Chairman 
Dr.  James  J.  Gilroy,  Assistant  Chairman 

Dr.  Irving  J.  Russell,  Chairman 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  Chairman 

Dr.  Donald  T.  Donley,  Chairman 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Hughes,  Chairman 

Dr.  Andrew  Von  Hendy,  Assistant  Chairman 

Dr.  Josephine  von  Henneberg,  Chairman 

Rev.  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.,  Chairman 


Dr.  Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  Chairman 
Dr.  Gerald  G.  Bilodeau,  Chairman 
Col.  Delmar  A.  Pugh,  U.S.A.,  Chairman 


Modern  Languages     Dr.  Normand  R.  Cartier,  Chairman 


13.     Music 


Dr.  Josephine  Von  Henneberg, 
Acting  Chairman 

Rev.  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flanagan,  S.J.,  Chairman 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  White,  Acting  Chairman 

Dr.  David  Lowenthal,  Chairman 

Dr.  John  M.  vonFelsinger,  Chairman 

Dr.  Ritchie  P.  Lowry,  Chairman 

Dr.  John  H.  Lawton,  Chairman 

Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J.,  Chairman 

Interdepartmental  Programs: 

Linguistics  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Jones,  Director 

Slavic  Studies  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Jones,  Director 

Russian  and  East 
European  Center     Dr.  Raymond  T.  McNally,  Director 


14.  Natural  Sciences 

15.  Philosophy 

16.  Physics 

17.  Political  Sciences 

18.  Psychology 

19.  Sociology 

20.  Speech 

21.  Theology 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Professors:  Rev.  William  D.  Sullivan,  S.J.,   {Chairman), 
Yu-cHEN  Ting,*  Chai  H.  Yoon. 

Associate  Professors:  Walter   J.    Fimian,    Jr.,    James   J.    Gilroy 

{Assistant  Chairman) ,  Maurice  Liss,  Francis 
L.  Maynard,  Joseph  A.  Orlando,  Peter 
Reiser,  Chester  S.  Stachow. 

Assistant  Professors:  Maria  L.  Bade,  Rev.  Donald  J.  Plocke,  S.J., 

Allyn  H.  Rule. 

Lecturers:  James  H.  Graham,  M.D.,  Elinor  M.  O'Brien,  Jolane 
Solomon. 

Teaching  Fellotvs:  Sr.    Mary    Ann    Foley,    David    Lawrence, 
Rosemary  Robbins. 

Graduate  Assistants:  John     Coughlin,     Edward     deSchuytner, 

Catherine  Doyle,  Joseph  Gentile,  Joseph 
King,  Nancy  Ma,  Dennis  Perry,  Thomas 
RoLi,  Lorraine  Sannicandro,  Clark  Spring- 
gate,  Pamela  Street,  Anne  Topor. 

University  Fellow:  Thomas  Berger. 

NSF  Trainees:  Barbara  Clancy,  James  Gozzo,  Jane  Makowsky, 
Carolyn  McGraw. 

NDEA  Fellows:  David  Eberiel,  Joseph  Maturo,  James  Simon, 
David  Woodworth. 

NASA  Trainees:  Judith  Eiff,  William  Graziadei. 
*On  leave  of  absence,  Fall  Term,  I968. 

Biology  3 — General  Biology  I  (Science  Requirement) 

(4  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  course  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  students  the  relevance 
of  biology  to  everyday  life  and  to  illustrate  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  problems  of  biology.  Living  organisms  are  considered  with 
respect  to  their  function  to  their  function  in  isolation  (topics  discussed 
include  diversity,  physiology,  metabolism,  genetics,  and  development); 
and  their  function  in  association  (topics  discussed  include  behavior, 
population  dynamics,  ecology,  evolution). 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 
one  semester. 

Profs.  Bade  and  Rob  bins 

Biology  5 — General  Biology  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Biology  3,  but  with  no  laboratory. 

Profs.  Bade  and  Robbins 
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Biology  4 — General  Biology  II  (Science  Requirement) 

(4  Sem.  Mrs.) 
A  continuation  of  Biology  3. 


Profs.  Bade  and  Kohh'in 


Biology  6 — General  Biology  II  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  continuation  of  Biology  5. 

Profs.  Bade  and  Robbins 

Biology  13 — Introductory  Biology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  mechanistic  study  of  the  living  state  at  the  molecular,  cellular, 
organismal,  and  population  levels,  and  the  experimental  approaches  used 
in  such  a  study. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 

one  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 

Prof.  Reiser 

Biology  14 — Introductory  Biology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  continuation  of  Biology  13. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 
one  semester. 

Prof.  Rule 

Biology  100 — Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology      (4  Sem.  Hrs) 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  reproduction,  gametogenesis, 

and  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  chick  and  mammalian  embryo. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 

one  semester. 

Prof.  Fimian 

Biology  102 — Histology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  human  tissues  and  organs  by  means  of  the  microscope;  and 
the  correlation  of  histology  to  gross  anatomy,  physiology,  biochemistry, 
embryology,  and  pathology.  Kodachromes  are  used  during  lectures  to 
illustrate  some  of  these  principles.  There  will  be  motion  pictures  on 
gross  anatomy,  cytology,  and  surgery. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 
one  semester. 

Prof.  Graham 

Biology  103 — Genetics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  the  principles  and  physical  basis  of 
heredity,  which  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  concepts  of  theoretical 
and  applied  genetics. 

Three  lectures  and  one  two-ho7ir  laboratory  period  per  week  for 
one  semester. 

Prof.  Yoon 
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Biology  106 — Cell  Physiology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  cellular  and  molecular  aspects  of  physiological  processes  will  be 

covered.  Physiological  chemistry,  metabolic  regulatory  mechanism,  and 

correlation  of  the  structure,   function  and  chemistry  of  cells  will  be 

studied. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  ■period  per  week  for 

one  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  13,  14,  143,  and  Chemistry  31,  32. 

Prof.  Liss 

Biology  ill — Cytology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Lectures  will  deal  with  the  cell  and  its  components,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  structural,  functional,  and  heredity  aspects.  Laboratory 
exercises  cover  both  animal  and  plant  materials. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 
one  semester. 

To  be  announced 

Biology  121 — Bacteriology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  microorganisms  as  examples  of  independent  cellular  life 
forms,  as  agents  of  disease  and  as  contributors  to  the  environment  of 
plants,  animals,  and  man. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 

one  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  13  and  14,  Chemistry  31  and  32. 

Prof.  Gilroy 

Biology  145 — Introduction  to  Biochemistry  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  biochemistry  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  nuclo- 
tides,  enzymes  and  coenzymes.  Certain  aspects  of  metabolism,  electron 
transport  and  bioenergetics  will  also  be  included. 

Two  seventy-five  minute  lectures  and   one  three-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week  for  077e  semester. 

Prof.  Orlando 

Biology  146 — Intermediary  Metabolism  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  detailed  presentation  of  pathways  of  major  metabolites  with  ex- 
amples drawn  from  various  organisms.  Reaction  mechanisms,  metabolic 
networks,  and  cellular  control  mechanisms  are  considered. 

Two  seventy-five  minute  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory 

period  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  143  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Prof.  Bade 

Biology  153 — General  Physiology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  cell's  organization.  The  cell's  environment,  including  water, 
gases,  temperature  and  pH.  Exchange  of  materials  across  the  cell  mem- 
brane. Bioenergetics.  Irritability  and  contractility. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  iveek  for 
one  semester. 

Prof,  Maynard 
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Biology  154 — Vertebrate  Physiology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  physiology,  primarily  as  illustrated 
by  the  vertebrates,  with  emphasis  on  the  physico-chemical  aspects  and 
homeostatic  mechanisms  of  the  functional  systems. 

Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 
one  semester. 

Prof.  Maynard 

Biology  157 — General  Endocrinology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Lectures  on  the  embryology,  morphology,  the  physiologic  and  bio- 
chemical actions  of  endocrine  glands.  The  course  is  limited  to  seniors  who 
have  completed  three  of  the  following  five  prerequisites:  embryology, 
histology  (or  cytology),  physiology,  organic  chemistry,  biochemistry.  A 
term  paper  is  required.  Limited  to  the  spring  semester. 

Two  seventy-five  minute  lectures  and  one  hour  arranged  per  week 
for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Solomon 

Biology  159-160 — Undergraduate  Research      (1-4  Sem.  Hrs. /Sem). 
Undergraduate  students  of  advanced  standing  may  participate  in  re- 
search projects  in  the  laboratory  of  any  faculty  member.  Credits  will 
vary  with  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  project.  One  credit  is  allowed 
for  three  hours  of  research  with  the  permission  of  the  chosen  professor. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Biology  161-162 — Advanced  Undergraduate  Research 

(1-4  Sm.  Hrs. /Sem.) 
Seniors  who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  of  undergraduate 
research  may  enroll  in  this  course  with  the  permission  of  the  staff. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Biology  164 — Molecular  Biophysics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  biophysics,  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and 
function  of  proteins  and  nucleic  acids.  Topics  to  be  considered  include 
protein  synthesis,  information  theory,  energy  transformations,  determina- 
tion of  macromolecular  structure,  interaction  of  living  systems  with  both 
ionizing  and  non-ionizing  radiation,  the  molecular  basis  of  enzyme  action. 
Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 

one  semester. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  the  calculus,  Biology  13  and  14,  Chemistry 
31  and  32,  Physics  23  and  24. 

Prof.  Plocke,  S.J. 

Biology  1 90- 191 — Tutorial  in  Biology  (1-4  Sem.  Hrs. /Sem.) 

A  directed  study  through  assigned  readings  and  discussions  of  various 
areas  of  the  biological  sciences.  Enrollment  is  with  the  permission  of 
the  professor. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  Joseph  Bornstein,  Andre  J.  deBethune. 

Associate  Professors:  O.  Francis  Bennett,*  Ernst  A.  C.  Koer- 

ner  von  Gu store,*  Timothy  E.  McCarthy, 
Robert  F.  O'Malley,  Irving  J.  Russell, 
{Chairman) ,  George  Vogel. 

Assistant  Professors:  Neil    B.    Jurinski,    Jeong-long    Lin,    Rev. 

Donald  I.  MacLean,  S.J.,  Henry  Maltz, 
Yuh-kang  Pan,  Alan  M.  Phipps,  Dennis 
J.  Sardella,  Vishubhotla  Subrahmanyam, 
Theodore  Jula,  Rev.  John  R.  Trzaska,  S.J. 

Boston  College  University  Fellow:  Louis  Amoruso. 

Graduate  Assistants:  Sr.  Rose  Curry,  Anthony  DiSalvo,  John 

DoMijAN,  Linda  Giddings,  Marylyn  Grant, 
Bernard  M.  Halpin,  James  E.  Johnson, 
Gail  Mulligan,  Mary  Navaroli,  Henry 
Rausen,  Thomas  J.  Richardson,  Victor  J. 
Roman,  Mary  Twarowski,  Gracy  Thomas, 
John  Tramondozzi,  John  Tsang,  Florence 
Wu,  Jon  Zeeland. 

Max  Planck  Gesellschaft  Pre-Doctoral  Fellows: 

Joseph  C.  Hogan,  Jr.,  Danny  V.  White. 

National  Aeronautics  &  Space  Administration  Trainees: 
James  J.  Ahearn,  Jr.,  Jane  A.  D'Ercole. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  Fellows: 

WiLLL\M   F.  Reinhart,  Gerald  M.   Saluti,   Lorraine 
Vekkins, 

National  Science  Foundation  Trainee:  Janet  R.  Vitiello. 

Research  Assistants:  Joseph  R.  Driscoll,  John  Griffin,  Leonidas 

Skarlos,  George  Tregay,  Nicholas  D. 
Tzimopoulos. 


*On  Leave  of  Absence,  1 968-1 969. 


Chemistry  3-4 — General  Chemistry  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

General  Chemistry  is  offered  to  students  who  are  not  majoring  in 
science  and  includes   an  introduction  to  the  principles   of  chemistry, 
together  with  suitable  applications.  The  essential  factual  aspects  of  chem- 
istry are  considered  against  a  background  of  modern  theory. 
Three  hours  for  two  semesters. 

Prof.  Trzaska,  S.J. 
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Chemistry  5-6 — General  Chemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  whose  major  interest  is  science  or 
medicine.  It  offers  a  rigorous  introduction  to  the  principles  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  with  special  emphasis  on  quantitative  relationships,  chemical 
equilibrium,  and  the  structures  of  atoms,  molecules,  and  crystals.  The 
properties  of  the  more  common  elements  and  compounds  are  considered 
against  a  background  of  these  principles  and  the  periodic  table. 

Three  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 

Profs.  Jurinski  and  Jula 

Chemistry  1I-12 — Principles  of  Chemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Physical  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  applications  will  be  stressed, 
with  special  emphasis  on  molecular  structure,  spectroscopy,  thermody- 
namics and  equilibria. 
Corequisite:  Math  6. 

Prof.  O'Malley 

Chemistry  31-32 — Organic  Chemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  chemistry,  properties,  and  uses  of  organic 
compounds.  Correlation  of  structure  with  properties,  reaction  mechan- 
isms, and  modern  approach  to  structural  and  synthetic  problems  are 
stressed  throughout.  In  the  laboratory,  the  aim  is  acquisition  of  sound 
experimental  techniques  through  the  synthesis  of  selected  compounds. 
Three  hours  and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 

two  semesters. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 

Profs.  Sard  ell  a,  Maltz  and  Vogel 

Chemistry  61 — Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Primarily  a  laboratory  course.  Classical  and  instrumental  methods  will 
be  used  for  the  identification  of  organic  compounds.  The  student  identi- 
fies several  organic  compounds. 

One  hour  and  two  5-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one 

semester  (First  Semester) . 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  51-52. 

Prof.  Bornstein 

Chemistry  63 — Quantitative  Analysis  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  fundamental  chemical  laws,  the  theory  of  solutions  as  applied 
to  volumetric  analysis,  gravimetric  and  elementary  instrumental  proce- 
dures. The  laboratory  serves  as  an  introduction  to  basic  methods  of 
chemical  analysis. 

Three  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semester 

(First  Semester) . 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11-12. 

Profs.  Subrahmanyam  and  Russell 
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Chemistry  64 — Analytical  Chemistry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  presents  the  essential  principles  of  the  standard  methods 
of  quantitative  analysis  in  the  framework  of  chemical  theory.  The  labora- 
tory work  aims  at  the  acquisition  of  proper  techniques  for  precise 
analytical  work,  and  mastery  of  typical  methods  for  determination  of  the 
chemical  elements.  This  course  is  required  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

Three  hours  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  for 

one  semester  (Second  Semester). 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  31-32,  81. 

Prof.  Phipps 


Chemistry  81-82 — Physical  Chemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  through  the  application  of 
physics  and  mathematics  at  an  advanced  level,  based  on  thermodynamics, 
kinetic  theory,  quantum  mechanics,  and  structural  chemistry. 

Three  hours  and  one  problem  section  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  31-32;  Mathematics  23-24;  Physics  23-24. 

Profs.  Lin  and  Pan 


Chemistry  87 — Physical  Chemistry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  one  semester  introduction  to  the  principles  of  chemistry,  based  on 

the     application     of    thermodynamics,     kinetic-theory     and     quantum 

mechanics  to  molecular  systems.  Systems  of  biological  importance  will 

be  stressed. 

Prerequisites:  Ch.  31,  32;  Math.  3,  6;  Physics  21,  28.   (Second 
Semester) 

Prof,  de  Bethune 

Chemistry  99 — Special  Problems  in  Chemistry       (3  or  6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Directed  research,  or  the  study  of  a  special  chemical  problem.  Only  one 
semester  of  this  sequence  may  be  counted  towards   A.C.S.   advanced 
course  and  upper  level  laboratory  requirements. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  81-82. 

Admission   by  permission   oniy   (First  Semester).    Laboratory   by 
arrangement. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 


Chemistry  120 — Spectrometric  Techniques  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  practical  application  of  modern  spectrosco- 
pic instrumentation  to  chemical  problems,  in  particular  to  the  determi- 
nation of  structures  of  organic  and  inorganic  molecules. 

Two  hours  and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 
one  semester  (Second  Semester). 

Profs.  MacLean,  S.]. 
and  Subrahmanyam. 
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Chemistry  121 — Mathematical  Methods  of  Physical  Chemistry 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.J 
Linear  algebra  (including  set,  vector,  linear  space,  matrices,  determi- 
nants, linear  equations,  linear  transformations  and  linear  operators  in 
Hilbert   ispace).    Special    functions,    functions    of    complex    variables, 
Fourier  series,  Fourier  transforms,  Laplace  transforms,  partial  differen- 
tial equations,  calculus  of  variations  and  probability  theory. 
Prerequisites:  Chem.  81-82. 
(First  Semester)  Prof.  Pan 


Chemistry  123 — Electrochemistry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  theory  of  electrolysis  and  the  galvanic  cell.  Faraday's  Laws.  Con- 
ductance and  transference  of  solution.  The  free  energy  of  electrochemical 
reactions.  The  measurement  of  pH.  The  chemical  nature  of  strong  and 
weak  electrolytes.  Irreversible  phenomena,  polarization  and  overvoltage. 
To  be  offered  1969-70.  Prof,  de  Bethune 


Chemistry  125 — Chemical  Kinetics  &  Mechanisms       (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Collision  and  transition  state  theory  relating  to  chemical  rate  processes. 
Kinetics  and  mechanisms  of  reactions  in  homogeneous  solution.  Fast  re- 
actions and  mechanism  of  flames. 

Three  hours  per  iveek  for  one  semester. 

To  he  offered  1969-70.  Prof.  MacLean,  S.J. 


Chemistry  126 — Introduction  to  Statistical  Thermodynamics 
A   review  of  physical   chemistry    and   elementary   chemical   thermo- 
dynamics from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  Partition  functions,  entropy, 
quantum  statistics  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  various  molecular 
ensembles. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester. 

(First  Semester)  Prof,  de  Bethune 


Chemistry  127 — Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics   and  its   application   to   the 
problems  of  chemical  interests. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester. 

(^Second  Semester)  Prof.  Lin 


Chemistry  129 — Chemical  Spectroscopy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  modern  methods  of  spectroscopy  and  their  utiliza- 
tion as  a  source  of  chemical  information. 

(Second  Semester)  Prof.  Suhrahmanyam 
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Chemistry  143 — Biochemistry  (3,  4  Se??2.  Hrs.) 

A  detailed  study  of  amino   acids  and  proteins,   fats,   carbohydrates, 

enzymes  and  vitamins,  the  intermediate  metabolism  of  these  compounds, 

and  the  recent  theories  relative  to  the  chemistry  of  the  living  cell.  Course 

offer  with  or  without  laboratory. 

Three  hours  and  one  jour-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one 

semester. 

(Second  Semester)  Prof.  McCarthy 

Chemistry  151 — Physical  Organic  Chemistry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  course  in  theoretical  organic  chemistry  emphasizing  the  study  of 
reaction  mechanisms,  effects  of  structure  on  reactivity,  and  advanced 
methods  used  in  structure  determination. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester. 

(First  Semester)  Prof.  Vogel 

Chemistry  165 — Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry        (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  basic  instrumentation  followed  by  a  consideration 

of  instrumental   methods   of   analysis.   Techniques   in   Electroanalytical 

chemistry,  spectrophotometry  and  other  instrumental  methods  currently 

applied  to  chemical  analysis  are  considered. 

Three  hours  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  iveek  for 
'^       one  semester. 

(Second  Semester)  Prof.  Phipps 

Chemistry  185 — Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  experimental  methods  for  obtaining  physical- 
chemical  data.  Experiments  are  selected  to  illustrate  basic  principles  of 
physical  chemistry. 

Two  hours  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  by  arrangement  per  week 

for  one  semester. 

(First  Sequester)  Prof.  MacLean,  S.]. 

Chemistry  187 — Quantum  Chemistry  and  Molecular  Structure 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  discussion  of  current  theories  of  bonding  based  on  a  wave  mechani- 
cal interpretation.  Comparison  of  valence-bond  and  molecular  orbital 
theories.  Derivation  of  chemical  information  from  wave  functions. 
Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester. 
(Second  Semester)  Prof,  furinski 

Chemistry  189 — Nuclear  and  Radiochemistry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  radiochemistry,  including  a  review  of 
radiochemical  techniques  and  their  applications  to  research  in  diverse 
fields. 

Two  hours  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  by  arrangement  per  week 

for  one  semester. 

(Second  Semester)  Prof.  Russell 
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Chemistry  192 — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  I        (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  application  of  the  theoretical  principles  of  physical  chemistry  to 
inorganic  compounds.   The  structure  and  bonding  types   of   inorganic 
compounds  are  stressed. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester. 

(First  Sej?iester)  Prof.  Sardella 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

Professors:  Joseph  P.  Maguire,  Rev.  Leo  P.  McCauley,  SJ. 

Assistant  Professors:  Eugene   W.   Bushala,    Malcolm   McLoud, 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J.  (Chairman), 
Robert  F.  Renehan,  Rev.  Carl  J.  Thayer, 
S.J. 

Teaching  Fellotv:  Barbara  Bodkin. 

Graduate  Assistant:  John  P.  Niose. 

The  courses  offered  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes 
of  students:  those  who  wish  to  fulfill  the  language  requirements;  those  who 
wish  to  minor  in  Classics  while  concentrating  in  some  other  fields;  and 
those  who  wish  to  major  in  Classics.  Concentration  on  text  courses  is 
strongly  recommended  for  students  preparing  for  graduate  study  and  pro- 
fessional work  in  the  field  of  Classics. 


GREEK 

Greek  1-2 — Elementary  Greek  (G  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  introduces  students  to  Attic  Greek  with  a  view  to  early 
reading  of  connected  prose. 

Prof.  McLoi/d 

Greek  11-12 — Intermediate  Greek  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Attic  prose  authors  of  moderate  difficulty,  such  as  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, are  studied. 

Prof.  Thayer,  S.J. 

Greek  21-22 — Advanced  Greek  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

For  this  course  there  is  a  choice  of  one  of  the  electives  numbered. 
Classics  151-169. 


LATIN 

Latin  11-12 — Intermediate  Latin  (6  Setn.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  prose  and  poetry  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Prof.  McLond 

Latin  19-20 — Selections  from  Cicero's  Letters  and  Livy 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  intermediate  course  designed  for  freshmen  and  intended  to  de- 
velop reading  skill  in  Latin,  as  well  as  to  give  a  view  of  Roman  his- 
tory. 

Prof.  McLond 

Latin  21-22 — Advanced  Latin  (Ci  Sem.  Hrs.) 

For  this  course  there  is  a  choice  of  one  of  the  electives  numbered. 
Classics   181-182,   195-196. 
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CLASSICS 
(Upper  Division  Electives) 

Group  I — Courses  in  English  Translation 

Classics  101-102 — Greek  Literature  in  Translation    (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  in  English  translation. 
First  semester:  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Second  semester:  sev- 
eral plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Prof.  Bnshala 

Classics  109-110  (History  109-110) — Roman  History  I,  II 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  survey,  from  the  II  millenium  B.C.,  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. 

Prof.  Reriehciii 

Classics  140-141 — Sequel  to  the  Pre-Socratics  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  Plato,  Timaeus:  Aristotle,  de  caelo,  de  anima,  de  genera- 
tione.  Special  provision  will  be  made  for  those  who  wish  to  read  Greek. 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  Philosophy  243-244. 

Proj.  Mdgiure 


Group  II — Courses  in  Original  Texts 

Classics  143-144 — Speeches  and  Symposiums  I,  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

I.  A  reading  of  several  speeches  of  Lysias,  and  an  examination  of 
their  social,  literary,  and  political  background. 

II.  A  careful  reading  of  the  Symposiums  of  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

Proj.  Bushda 

Classics  149-150 — Poetry  and  Philosophy  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Epic,   elegiac,   and  lyric  parallels   to   the  Pre-Socratics   in   forms   of 
thought. 

Prof.  Aid g// /re 

Classics  151-152 — Sophocles  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  reading  of  the  entire  Greek  text. 

Prof.  Thayer,  S.J. 

Classics  158-159 — Homeric  Hymns,  Theognis  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  Greek  hymnal  style  and  of  early  elegiac  poetry.  The 
approach  will  be  primarily  philological. 

Prof.  Renehan 
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Classics  160-1 61 — The  Latin  Historical  Monograph    (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  Sallust,  Catilina;  Tacitus,  Agricola,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
form  of  these  works,  and  their  relation  to  other  presentations. 

Prof.  Kenehan 

Classics  162-163 — Homer  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  reading  of  the  complete  Greek  text. 

Prof.  Thayer,  S.J. 

Classics  175-176 — Vergil  I,  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings  in  the  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Aene'id. 

Prof.  Bushala 

Classics  180 — Suetonius:  Augustus  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Reading  of  the  text,  with  a  study  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  res 
gestae  will  also  be  read  and  studied. 

Prof.  McCauley,  S.J. 

Classics  184 — Seneca:  Letters  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Selections  from  the  letters  to  Lucilius. 

^  Prof.  McCa//ley,  S.J. 

Classics  186-187 — Augustine:  sermoues  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  sermons  of  St.  Augustine,  with  special  attention  to 
their  latinity,  imagery  and  theology. 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Theology  133-136. 

Prof.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

Classics  189-190 — Greek  Homilies  and  Catacheses 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Melito  of  Sardis,  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem:   a 
study  of  the  texts  and  their  theologies. 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Theology  137-138. 

Prof.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

Classics  191-192 — Greek  Readings  I,  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  interests. 
By  arrangement.  Prof.  Renehan 

Classics  193-194 — Greek  Prose  Composition  I,  II  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

By  arrangement.  Prof.  Renehan 

Classics  195-196 — Latin  Prose  Composition  I,  II  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

By  arrangement.  Prof.  Renehan 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  Alice  E.  Bourneuf  {Vice-Chairman),  Edward  J. 
Kane,  Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.*  {Chairman), 
Leon  Smolinski,  Donald  J.  White. 

Associate  Professors:  Vladimir  N.  Bandera*,  Andre  L.  Daniere, 

Rev.  Ernest  B.  Foley,  S.J.,  Ann  F.  Fried- 
laender**,  william  r.  hughes,  h.  michael 
Mann***,  Francis  M.  McLaughlin,  Kozo 
Yamamura. 

Assistant  Professors:  David  A.  Belsley,  Rev.  Robert  ].  Cheney, 

S.J.,  George  De  Menil,  Vincent  F.  Dunfey, 
Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Harold  A.  Pe- 
tersen, Donald  R.  Sherk,  C.  Glyn  Wil- 
liams. 

Instructors:  William   J.   Duffy,   Kenneth   A.    Lewis,    Michael 
Rothschild,  Peter  Schulkin. 

Lecturers:  Edward  J.  Ford,  Gerald  G.  Gaucher,  Benjamin  B. 
Greene,  Lawrence  Looney,  Michael  J.  Magura, 
Frederick  D.  Sebold,  Dorothy  Sparrow,  Andrew  J. 
Stollar,  Adolf  L.  Vandendorpe,  Richard  Weisskoff. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Robert  F.  Bertocchi,  Mary  K.  Branson, 
John  F.  Chizmar,  Irvin  M.  Parsons,  Glenn 
Worth  Ramsay,  William  Schickel,  Joseph 
F.  SiNKEY,  Roy  Van  Til. 

*Sabbatical  Leave,  I968-I969. 
**On  leave  of  absence,  1 968- 1 969. 
***Sabbatical  leave.  Fall  Term,  1968. 


Economics  31 — Principles  of  Economics — Macro         (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  introduces  the  student  to  an  analysis  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  level  of  income  and  employment,  fluctuations  in  income, 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  inflation,  and  growth. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Economics  32 — Principles  of  Economics — Micro  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  an  analysis  of  the  pricing  of 

commodities  and  factors  of  production,  firm  and  industry  equlibrium 

under  various  market  structures,  international  trade  and  payments,  and 

comparative  economic  systems. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Normally,  students  must  take  both  Economics  51  and  Economics 
52  before  taking  any  other  Economics  courses.  In  special  cases  ex- 
ceptions may  be  made. 
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Economics  101 — Microeconomics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  theoret- 
ical patterns  of  analysis  of  the  pricing  of  commodities  and  factors  of 
production,  of  the  behavior  of  firms  and  households,  and  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  under  a  free  price  system. 

Prof.  Rothschild 

Economics  102 — Macroeconomics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are  to  develop  the  elements  of  aggrega- 
tive analysis  and  to  study  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  business  and 
economic  fluctuations  in  the  United  States. 

Prof.  DeMenil 

Economics  105 — Honors  Micro  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  allocation  of  resources  in  a  market  economy  will  be  studied  in- 
tensively. Detailed  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  behavior  of  firms  and 
households,  and  their  importance  for  the  determination  of  commodity 
and  factor  prices  will  be  shown.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  different 
types  of  market  structure  and  welfare  implications. 
Open  only  to  Special  Economic  ftmiors. 

Prof.  Belsley 

Economics.  106 — Honors  Macro  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  intends  to  equip  the  student  for  the  analysis  of  the  deter- 
mination of  employment  and  of  national  income  and  its  components. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  Keynesian  theory  of  employment,  in- 
terest and  money,  and  on  post-Keynesian  cycle  and  growth  models. 
Open  only  to  Special  Economic  Juniors. 

Prof.  Bourneuf 

Economics  120 — Statistical  Inference  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  principles  of  statistical  inference  and 
with  the  application  of  these  principles  to  particular  problems  in  eco- 
nomics. Topics  include  classification  of  data  and  summary  statistics, 
probability,  sampling  distributions,  estimation  of  parameters,  tests  of 
hypotheses,  regression  and  correlation. 

Open  only  to  Special  Economics  Juniors. 

Prof.  Petersen 

Economics  121 — Economics  Statistics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  student  the  basic  techniques 
used  in  the  compilation  and  calculation  of  economic  statistics,  and  to 
equip  him  with  patterns  of  analysis  and  interpretation  of  quantitative 
data.  The  following  topics  are  considered:  collection  and  classification 
of  data:  tabular  and  graphic  presentation;  frequency  distribution;  meas- 
ures of  central  tendency;  normal  curve;  reliability  of  measures;  time  series 
analysis;  index  numbers;  simple  correlation.  The  course  involves  lec- 
tures, problems,  and  laboratory  work. 

Prof.  Branson 
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Economics  122 — Mathematics  for  Economists  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

1.     Introductory  analysis  of  real  valued  functions  of  one  variable: 

function   concept,   limits,   derivatives,   maxima   and   minima,    integrals, 

logarithmic  and  exponential  functions.  2.     Arithmetic  of  matrices  and 

determinants.    3.     Elementary  economic  applications. 

Prof.  Vandendorpe 

Economics  123 — Mathematics  for  Economists  II  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

1.  Calculus  of  vector  functions  treating  (a)  differential  calculus: 
partial  derivatives,  jacobians,  differentials,  maxima  and  minima  of  func- 
tions of  several  variables,  Lagrange  multipliers,  implicit  and  inverse 
function  theorem  and  (b)  integral  calculus:  multiple  and  iterated  in- 
tegrals. 2.  Linear  algebra:  theory  of  linear  spaces  and  linear  trans- 
formations, 3.  Difference  and  differential  equations.  4.  Applica- 
tions in  mathematical  economics. 
Prerqi/isite:  Economics  122. 

Prof.  Vandendorpe 

Economics  125 — Econometrics  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  development  of  the  analytical  techniques  for  the  statistical  meas- 
urement and  testing  of  theoretical  economic  relationships.  The  course 
begins  with  a  review  of  the  methods  and  problems  associated  with  sim- 
ple and  multiple  linear  regression  and  includes  a  consideration  of  modern 
methods  of  estimating  the  parameters  of  equations  in  simultaneous  eco- 
nomic models. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  120  and  122,  or  their  equivalent. 

Prof.  Belsley 

Economics  132 — American  Economic  History  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Various   aspects   of   American   Economic  history   will   be   elucidated 

through  the  use  of  economic  theory.  Conversely,  a  variety  of  historical 

materials  will  be  used  to  suggest  desirable  alterations  in  certain  economic 

models. 

Prof.  Duffy 

Economics   133 — History  of  Economic  Thought  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  surveys  the  main  trends  of  Western  economic  thought 
from  ancient  times  to  Keynes.  The  economists'  ideas  will  be  related  to 
the  socio-economic  and  intellectual  background  of  their  times. 

Prof.  Cheney,  S.J. 

Economics   135 — Comparative  Economic  History  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  process  of  economic  development  in  China, 
Japan,  and  selected  Southeast  Asian  countries.  The  impact  of  institu- 
tional and  cultural  tradition,  modernization  of  technology  and  economic 
organization,  various  degrees  of  government  planning  and  control,  will 
be  evalated  comparatively  as  determinants  of  their  economic  growth  for 
the  period  between  1850  and  the  present. 

Prof.  Yamamura 
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Economics  140 — Labor  Economics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  description  of  labor  market  institutions  and  an  analysis  of  the 
forces  determining  money  wages,  real  wages  and  the  level  and  structure 
of  employment.  The  course  emphasizes  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
labor  market,  their  relevance  to  wage  and  employment  determination, 
and  their  implications  for  social  policy. 

Profs.  White,  Williams 


Economics  153 — Industrial  Organization  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  market  structures  to  the  market 
conduct  of  business  enterprises  and  of  each  of  these  to  market  perform- 
ance will  be  made,  with  examples  from  specific  industries.  The  market 
performance  that  results  from  different  types  of  structure  and  of  con- 
duct will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  objectives  of  public  policy. 

Prof.  Hughes 

Economics  155 — ^Regulated  Industries  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  industries  in  which  direct  regulation  or  public  owner- 
ship has  been  the  chief  form  of  government  intervention,  with  emphasis 
on  economic  features  of  each  market  which  condition  form  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  regulation.  Probable  case  studies:  pipelines,  telephone, 
service,  electric  power,  communication  satellites,  crude  oil,  and  television. 

Prof.  Hughes 


Economics  158 — Economic  Policy  Seminar  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Independent  research  project  in  the  general  field  of  economic  policy. 
Papers  will  be  required  and  presented  to  the  Seminar. 
Open  only  to  Special  Economics  Seniors. 

Prof.  Bourneuf 


Economics  I6l — Money  and  Banking  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  analyzes  the  fundamentals  of  the  banking  systems  and 
deposit  creation,   the  organization   and  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  central  bank  monetary  policy. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  106. 

Prof.  Lewis 


Economics  165 — Public  Finance  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  government  financial  operations 
in  the  economy.  Theories  of  taxation,  the  shifting  and  incidence  of 
taxes,  and  the  evolution  of  tax  policy  are  discussed,  and  Federal,  state, 
and  local  expenditures  are  analyzed.  Fiscal  policy  for  economic  stabiliza- 
tion and  growth,  and  the  interaction  of  fiscal  and  monetary  problems 
are  emphasized. 

Prof.  Schulkin 
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Economics  171 — Theory  of  International  Trade       (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  theory  of  international  specialization  with  its  focus  on  world 

trade  and  factor  movements  is  the  primary  concern  of  this  course.  Topics 

such  as  tariff  protection,  trade  problems  of  the  developing  nations,  and 

customs  unions  will  also  be  covered. 

Prof.  Sherk 

Economics  172 — International  Finance  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  international  monetary  system  and 
with  its  institutional  structure.  Causes  and  corrections  of  balance  of 
payments  disequilibria,  including  the  U.S.  dollar  problem,  will  receive 
much  attention.  In  addition,  possible  alternatives  to  the  present  system 
will  be  studied  in  an  attempt  to  weigh  the  advanages  and  disadvanages 
of  monetary  reform.  The  course  may  be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  Eco- 
nomics 171,  or  as  a  self-contained  unit. 

Prof.  Sherk 

Economics  173 — Economic  Development  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  leading  theories  of  economic 
development  and  their  application.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  programs  for  stimulating 
economic  growth  in  the  poor  nations.  Wide  reading  is  required  and 
papers  will  be  presented  in  class  for  student  discussion. 

Prof.  Duffy 

Economics  180 — Capital  Theory  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  how  the  savings  of  individuals  are 
transformed  into  investment  by  business  firms.  It  will  consider  the  im- 
plications of  micro-economic  theory  on  investment  and  its  financing  in 
the  light  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  corporation  and  the  institutional 
structure  of  the  capital  market. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  or  103,  and  Economics  120  or  121. 

Prof.  Petersen 

Economics  181 — Labor  and  the  Public  Interest  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  a  critical  review  and  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  public 
labor  policy  in  the  United  States,  including  examination  in  depth  of  the 
issues  stemming  from  the  growing  influence  of  organization  and  col- 
lective negotiations  in  non-profit  institutions,  among  certain  profes- 
sional groups,  and  in  federal,  state,  and  municipal  employment. 

Prof.  White 

Economics  197 — Soviet  Economic  System  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  traces  the  rate  of  growth  and  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  Soviet  economy  under  the  five-year  plans.  It  analyzes  the  planning 
principles  and  institutions,  and  investigates  the  role  of  financial  con- 
trols and  of  incentives.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  Soviet  foreign 
economic  relations. 

Prof.  Smolinski 
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Economics  325 — Problems  in  Latin  American  Development 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  inter-disciplinary  seminar  drawing  from  economis,  sociology,  po- 
litical science,  and  contemporary  literature  (in  translation).  Specific 
topics  include:  development  ideologies;  income  inequalities  and  indus- 
trialization- land  reform;  inflation;  regional  disparities;  imperialism  and 
foreign  investment;  revolutionary  movements. 

By  arrangement.  Prof,  Weisskoff 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMICS 

Information  regarding  this  program,  related  assistantships,  and  teach- 
ing fellowships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 

Programs  leading  both  to  the  Master's  degree  and  the  Doctorate  in 
Economics  art  offered. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Professors:  Donald  T.  Donley  (Chairman),  Alexander 
Schneiders. 

Assistant  Professor:  John  R.  Ruane. 

Instructors:  Paul  A.  Green,  Stephen  O.  Paterna. 


Education  101 — Philosophy  of  Education  (3  Sem.  Rrs.) 

This  course  considers  fundamental  educational  problems:  the  nature 

of  the  learner;  the  agencies  repsonsible  for  education;   the  rights  of 

parents,  Church,  and  State  regarding  education;  and  the  philosophical 

aspect  of  curriculum  and  methodology. 

Prof.  Green 


Education  141 — Psychology  of  Learning  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  considers  development  tendencies,  the  nature  and  or- 
ganization of  intelligence,  the  learning  process  and  factors  influencing 
learning,  motivation,  and  transfer  of  training. 

Prof.  Paterna 


Education  158 — Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  School 

(3  Se?n.  Hrs.) 

The  modern  secondary  school  is  studied  in  this  course,  with  emphasis 

placed  upon  the  nature  of  the  pupil  and  the  responsibilities   of  the 

teacher  as  related  to  the  curriculum.  Critical  consideration  will  be  given 

to  traditional,  integrated,  and  progressive  curricula. 

Prof.  Ruane 


Education  171 — Principles  of  Interviewing  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  a  basic  course  which  includes  an  introduction  to  interviewing; 
a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  interviewing,  both  in  activities  and  atti- 
tude; and  a  discussion  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  interview  in  varied 
settings. 

Prof.  Paterna 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Professors:  Leonard  R.  Casper*,  P.  Albert  Duhamel,  Lois  T. 
Hartley***,  Edward  L.  Hirsh,  Richard  E.  Hughes, 
(Chairman),  John  L.  Mahoney**,  John  J.  McAleer, 
Rev.  John  A.  O'Callaghan,  S.J.,  Maurice  J.  Quinlan; 

Associate  Professors:  Anne  D.  Ferry,  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Jos- 
eph A.  LoNGO,  John  W.  Loofbourow,  John 
H.  Randall,  III,  Rev.  Francis  X.  Shea,  S.J., 
Clara  M.  Siggins  Andrew  J.  Von  Hendy 
(^Assistant  Chairma??). 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev,  Joseph  A.  Appleyard,  S.J.,  Raymond  G. 

BiGGAR,  Paul  C  Doherty,  Albert  M. 
FoLKARD,  F.  Gage  Grob,  Thomas  P.  Hughes, 
Rev.  Arthur  A.  MacGillivray,  S.J.,  Rich- 
ard E.  Malany,  Joseph  M.  McCafferty**, 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Daniel  L.  McCue, 
Francis  J.  McDermott***,  Charles  L.  Re- 
gan, Robert  E.  Reiter,  John  J.  Sullivan, 
Rev.  Francis  W.  Sweeney,  S.J. 

Instructors:  Marcia  Folsom,  Meg  Gertmenian,  Carol  Green, 
John  J.  Tobin. 

Lecturers:  Douglas  H.  McCay,  Constance  Hassett,  Rose 
Doherty,  Nancy  Rosenoff. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Mary  Condon,  Marguerite  Dotta,  Julie 
Halloran,  Richard  Harp,  Edward  Mahoney, 
Roberta  Mullane,  Marilyn  Shnieder,  Myr- 
NA  Malec,  Katherine  Shultz. 

*SabbaticaI  Leave,  1968-I969. 
**  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1968. 
***Sabbatical  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1969. 


Requirements  for  Majors: 

1.  All  English  majors  in  sophomore  year  are  required  to  take  English 
101-102 — An  Introduction  to  English  Studies.  This  is  the  first  course 
in  the  major  and  counts  for  six  credits. 

2.  All  English  majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  eighteen  credits  (six 
courses)  beyond  the  introductory  course: 

a)  Three  credits  must  be  taken  in  the  period  before  1500  in  courses 
like  "Chaucer,"  "English  Literature  to  1340,"  "English  Literature 
1340-1500,"  "Introduction  to  Middle  English,"  or  "Growth  and 
Structure  of  the  English  Language." 
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b)  Three  credits  must  be  taken  in  Shakespeare  in  courses  hke 
"Shakespeare,"  "Survey  of  Shakespearian  Drama,"  or  "Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  Drama." 

c)  Six  credits  must  be  taken  in  courses  covering  periods  of  hterature 
prior  to  1900  in  courses  hke  "Metaphysical  Poetry,"  "Age  of 
Johnson,"  "Romantic  Movement,"  or  "Victorian  Prose  and 
Poetry." 

d)  Beyond  these  requirements,  students  are  free  to  elect  in  any  area 
of  the  announced  elective  program.  They  are  also  urged  to  do  some 
work  in  allied  areas  like  History  and  Classics. 

The  Seminars  offered  in  the  Department  of  English  are  designed  to 
offer  students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  independent  research,  as  well  as 
to  discuss  their  ideas  in  a  comparatively  personal  context.  Students  should 
be  prepared  to  engage  in  continual  and  extensive  reading,  not  only  in  ma- 
jor authors,  but  in  the  cultural  context  and  in  critical  commentary;  and  to 
assume  personal  responsibility  for  the  research  necessary  to  develop  ideas. 

English  1-2 — Rhetoric  and  Introduction  to  Literary  Forms 

(6  Se??i.  Hrs.J 
The  general  aim  of  the  freshman  year  is  to  train  the  student  through 
disciplined  reading  of  prose  and  poetry  to  a  recognition  of  what  is  best 
in  literature,  and  through  frequent  writing  to  a  mastery  of  the  effective 
use  of  language.  The  first  semester  will  emphasize  expository  and  ar- 
gumentative writing  in  association  with  a  study  of  the  rhetorical  tech- 
niques of  invention  and  disposition.  Though  the  second  semester  will 
continue  the  study  of  rhetoric,  especially  style,  the  main  emphasis  will 
fall  on  the  reading  of  poetry,  drama,  and  imaginative  prose,  and  the 
analysis  of  literary  forms. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

English  13-14 — English  for  Foreign  Students  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Repeated  fall  and  spring  semester.  Four  hours  of  class,  four  hours  of 
language  laboratory,  two  hours  of  tutoring  required.  Open  to  under- 
graduates, graduate  students,  teaching  assistants,  faculty,  and  other  in- 
terested people  on  campus.  Pronunciation,  listening,  writing,  and  reading 
of  English  for  use  in  the  college  community  in  which  the  student  must 
operate. 

Prof.  Biggar 

English  101-102 — Introduction  to  English  Studies     (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course,  required  of  all  sophomore  English  majors,  offers  a  his- 
tory of  English  literature  and  introduces  students  to  the  kinds  of  literary 
problems  posed  by  that  literature  and  its  history. 

Profs.  Ferry,  Gerhnenian,  Re'tter, 
Loofbonroiu,  Von  Hendy 
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English  1 1 5 — Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  EngHsh  language  from  its  be- 
ginnings, with  an  introduction  to  various  ways  of  describing  the  struc- 
ture of  modern  American  English,  and  to  the  implications  of  the  knowl- 
edge derived  through  linguistic  methods. 

Prof.  Biggar 

English  ll6 — Introduction  to  Linguistics  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  modern  American  English  and  an 
introduction  to  the  basic  assumptions  and  the  various  descriptive  ap- 
proaches of  modern  linguistics. 

Prof.  Biggay 

English  121 — Introduction  to  Middle  English  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings  in  translation  of  Beowulf,  Old  English  elegies  and  other 
short  poems,  early  Middle  English  works,  and  the  major  works  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  including  a  discussion  of  cultural 
and  literary  backgrounds,  and  critical  methods  for  evaluating  medieval 
literature. 

Prof.  Biggar 

English  122 — Contemporaries  of  Chaucer 

A  study  of  the  major  literary  figures  of  Chaucer's  Age.  In  Middle 
English. 

Prof.  Biggar 

English  124 — Chaucer  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  close  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and,  secondarily,  of  the  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  with  selected  readings  in  Chaucer  criticism.  Chaucer's 
works  are  read  in  Middle  English,  but  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage is  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  course. 

Prof.  Hirsh 

English  125 — English  Literature  to  1340  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings,  in  modernization  and  translation,  in  the  literature  of  the 
Old  English  period,  e.g.,  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  Beowulf,  The  Dream  of  the  Rood;  and  the  documents  of  the 
Middle  English  period,  e.g.,  Ormulum,  Brut,  Cursor  Mundi,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  Middle  English  Language  and  its  major  dialects. 

Prof.  Regan 

English  126 — English  Literature,  1340-1500  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Specimens  of  the  metrical  romance  and  the  lyric-  Chaucer's  contem- 
poraries, Langland,  the  Pearl  poet,  and  Gower;  the  English  and  Scottish 
Chaucerians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lydgate,  Hoccleve,  Henryson,  and 
Dunbar. 

Prof.  Regan 
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English  131 — Shakespeare's  Comedies  and  Histories    (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  texts  of  Richard  II,  I  Henry  IV,  Romeo  and 
]uliet,  and  Twelfth  Night,  with  a  brief  consideration  of  Shakespeare's 
other  works  written  between  1590  and  I6OI. 

Prof.  D  71  ham  el 

English  132 — Shakespeare's  Tragedies  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  texts  of  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  and  The  Tempest,  with  a  brief  consideration  of 
Shakespeare's  other  works  written  between  1602  and  I6II. 

Prof.  Duhamel 

English  134 — English  Renaissance  Literature  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  writers  from  Thomas  More  through 
Edmund  Spenser. 

Prof.  Duhamel 

English  135 — Shakespeare  Survey  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  selected  plays  in  the  canon  from  1590-1600,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Richard  II,  I  Henry  IV,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  focus  will  be  upon  history  and  comedy 
as  dramatic  genres,  as  well  as  on  Shakespeare's  nascent  tragic  mode.  The 
plays  will  be  treated  as  drama  (theatrical  conventions)  and  as  philosophy 
(the  history  of  ideas). 

Prof.  Longo 

English  136 — Shakespeare  Survey  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  continuation  of  English  135.  Studies  in  selected  plays  from  I6OO- 
1610,  with  primary  concentration  upon  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  Coriolanus,  The  Winter' s  Tale,  and  The 
Tempest.  Attention  will  be  given  to  Shakespeare's  tragic  vision  and  his 
final  philosophic  resolution. 

Prof.  Longo 

English  138 — Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  chonological  study  of  selected  plays  from  Hamlet  to  The  Tem- 
pest consider  the  organic  unity  of  the  play,  its  sequence  and  structure 
of  action,  and  its  language.  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  are  viewed  in 
Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy,  Marlowe's  Edtvard  II,  Middleton's  Women  Be- 
ware Women,  and  Webster's  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.  All  the  plays  are 
briefly  set  in  the  context  of  their  day. 

Prof.  McCafferty 

English  I4l — Milton  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  intensive  study  of  Paradise  Lost,  and,  secondarily,  of  Paradise 
Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes,  with  selected  readings  in  Milton's 
prose  and  earlier  poetry,  and  in  Milton  criticism. 

Prof.  Hirsh 
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English  143 — Jonsonian  and  Cavalier  Poets  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  dramatic  and  poetic  writings  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  se- 
lected readings  in  the  works  of  Herrick,  Lovelace,  Suckling,  and  others. 

Prof.  R.  Hughes 

English  144 — Metaphysical  Poets  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  intensive  reading  of  the  poetry  of  Donne,  Herbert,  Crashaw, 
Vaughan,  Marvell,  and  Traherne. 

Prof:  R.  Hughes 

English  145 — Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Dryden 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  of  John  Dryden's  major  poetry,  and  a  study  of  selected 
heroic,  comic,  and  tragic  plays. 

Prof.  R.  Hughes 

English  146 — Metaphysical  Prose  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  milieu  and  the  achievement  of  John  Donne's  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  prose  writings,  with  some  attention  to  other  prose  stylists  of 
the  earlier  seventeenth  century. 

Prof.  R.  Hughes 

English  148 — Jacobean  Drama  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  critical  study  of  outstanding  plays  of  Heywood,  Chapman,  Jonson, 

Marston,    Beaumont,    and    Fletcher,    Shakespeare,    Webster,    Tourneur, 

Middleton;  Massinger,  Ford,  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  de- 

cHne  of  the  l630's. 

Prof.  Von  Heiidy 

English  151-152 — Literature  and  Science,  1660-1800  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  course  designed  to  trace  the  impact  of  science  on  literature  during 
the  period  when  modern  science  began  its  meteoric  rise  in  England.  After 
a  summary  of  the  scientific  background,  selected  works  of  Cowley, 
Shadwell,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  Popel,  Thomson  Aken- 
side.  Young,  Cowper  and  Blake  will  be  read  and  discussed.  Either  of 
the  two  semesters  may  be  taken  separately. 

Prof.  McCue 

English  155 — English  Fiction  I  (3  Sej?2.  Hrs.) 

The  development  of  English  fiction  from  the  early  seventeenth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Prof.  Loofbourow 

English  156 — English  Fiction  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  continuation  of  English  155. 

Prof.  Loofbourow 

English  158 — Age  of  Johnson  (3  Se??i.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  literature  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
including  the  novel,  biography,  essays,  and  verse,  with  emphasis  on  the 
works  of  Johnson  and  his  circle. 

Prof.  Ouhila)! 
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English  l6l — Victorian  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  variety  of  literature  in  the  Victorian  Age.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  such  major  poets  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold,  and  to  se- 
lected minor  poets,  as  well  as  to  short  and  extended  fiction,  children's 
literature,  nature  and  travel  literature,  the  essay,  and  late  Victorian 
drama. 

Prof.  McDermott 

English  163 — Victorian  Literature  I  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  Hopkins. 
Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  historical  relationships,  but  the  ma- 
jor emphasis  will  be  on  the  close  reading  and  discussion  of  individual 
poems. 

Prof.  McCarthy 

English  164 — Victorian  Literature  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  English  Romantic  sensibility  from 
1830  to  1900,  focusing  on  the  problem  of  the  role  of  the  artist  in  so- 
ciety. Relevant  poetry  and  fiction  will  be  read,  but  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  the  aesthetic  and  social  criticism  of  Carlyle,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and 
others.  A  previous  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  major  nineteenth 
century  poets,  either  Romantic  or  Victorian,  is  recommended. 

Prof.  McCarthy 

English  165 — Literature  and  Religion  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  period,  their  literary  ex- 
pression, and  the  character  they  gave  to  the  century's  intellectual  his- 
tory. The  course  will  be  organized  around  several  themes — social  re- 
form, the  relationship  of  Church  and  community,  religious  conversion, 
belief,  scientific  scepticism  and  agnosticism — ^and  will  include  readings 
in  Coleridge,  Newman,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Mill,  George  Eliot,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Butler,  and  others.  Some  prior  familiarity  with  the  literature 
and  history  of  the  period  is  desirable. 

Rev.  Appleyard,  S.f. 

English  168 — Romantic  Movement  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Studies  in  the  poetry  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shel- 
ley, and  Keats.  The  course  will  give  special  attention  to  the  evolution 
of  Romanticism  in  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  England. 

Prof.  f.  Mahoney 

English  171 — Masters  of  Twentieth  Century  British  Fiction 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Studies  in  Conrad,  Ford,  Lawrence,  Joyce,  Forster,  and  Woolf. 

Prof.  Von  Hendy 

English  172 — Contemporary  British  Fiction  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  novels  of  Beckett,  Greene,  Bowen,  Cary,  Lowry,  Golding,  Mur- 
dock,  Durrell,  Lessing,  and  others. 

Prof.  Von  Hendy 
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English  173 — Modern  Drama  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Survey  of  major  dramatic  works,  chiefly  continental,  from  Ibsen  until 
the  present. 

Prof.  F.  X.  Shea,  S.J. 

English  174 — Yeats,  Pound,  and  Eliot  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  poetry  rather  than  the  criticism  of  these  authors, 
though  the  latter  will  be  consulted  where  helpful. 

Prof.  Appleyard,  S.J. 

English  176 — ^Theological  Perspective  in  Modern 

Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  various  visions  of  man  in  the  contemporary  world  offered  by 
recent  writers  who  are  aware  of  the  theological  dimensions. 

Prof.F.X.  Shea,  S.J. 

English  177 — American  Fiction  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Studies   in   Hawthorne,   Melville,   Mark  Twain,   and   Henry   James. 

Psychological  romance  and  the  Pre-Civil-War  enthusiasm  for  exploring 

man's  relation  to  the  cosmos;  realism,  mythmaking,  and  Post-Civil-War 

anxiety  about  man's  relation  to  other  men. 

Prof.  Randall 

English  178 — American  Fiction  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  Jazz  Age  and  the  disintegration  of  value,  social  upheaval  and 

attempted  reconstruction,  the  place  of  man  in  an  absurd  world.  Studies 

in  Fitzgerald,  Hemingway,   O'Neill,  Dos  Passos,   Faulkner,  Malamud, 

and  Bellow. 

Prof.  Randall 

English  179 — Modern  Poetry  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  major  British  poets  and  movements  from  the  1880's 
until  the  Second  World  War. 

Prof.  F.  X.  Shea,  S.J. 

English  180 — Modern  Poetry  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  four  major  poets  of  the  modern  era:  Ezra  Pound,  Wil- 
liam Carlos  Williams,  W.  H.  Auden,  and  Robert  Lowell 

Prof.  F.  X.  Shea,  S.J. 

English  181 — Development  of  Prose  Fiction  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Investigations  into  the  historical  process  by  which  a  basically  new 
form  of  literature,  prose  narrative,  in  the  absence  of  a  relevant  body  of 
critical  material,  develops  its  own  poetics.  The  range  is  from  Malory 
(1485)  to  Bunyan  (1678),  including  some  continental  fiction  in  trans- 
lation. 

Prof.  Doherty 
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English  183 — Drama  Survey  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  traces  the  growth  of  Western  drama  from  its  origin  with 
the  Greeks  through  its  Roman  developments.  It  then  studies  the  origin 
and  growth  of  Mediaeval  Miracle  and  Morality  plays,  and  concludes 
with  a  study  of  pre-Shakespearian  drama  through  Christopher  Marlowe. 
An  analysis  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  is  given  in  the  first  quarter,  con- 
comitantly with  readings  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Prof.  Fitzgerald 

English  184 — Drama  Survey  II  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  chiefly  concerned  with  Continental  Drama  of  the  post- 
Shakepearian  period.  Most  of  the  third  quarter  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  Neo-Classical  drama  of  the  seventeenth  century  French  playwrights 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  with  a  contrasting  examination  of  the 
English  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  fourth  quarter,  the 
course  concentrates  on  the  nineteenth  century  Scandinavian  and  Russian 
schools  of  drama.  The  course  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  early  dra- 
matists connected  with  the  Abbey  Theater  in  Ireland. 

Prof.  Fitzgerald 

English  185 — Western  World  Literature  I  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  history  of  seminal  ideas  in  the  major  writers  of  literature  and 
philosophy  from  the  Classical  period  to  1600. 

Prof.  T.  Hughes 

English  186 — Western  World  Literature  II  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  history  of  seminal  ideas  in  the  major  writers  of  literature  and 
philosophy  from  l600  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  English  183. 

Prof.  T.  Hughes 

English  187 — Seminal  Ideas  in  American  Literature  I 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  origin  and  development  of  seminal  ideas  in  American  literature. 

Writers   studied  will  include   Edwards,   Taylor,   Hawthorne,   Emerson, 

Whitman,  Melville,  Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  Frost,  Moore,  Lewis,  and 

Steven. 

Prof.  McAleer 

English  188 — Seminal  Ideas  in  American  Literature  II 

(3  Setn.  Hrs.) 

Seminal  ideas  in  American  literature  are  studied  in  the  writings  of 

Ann  Bradstreet,  Winthrop,  Thoreau,  Dickinson,  Poe,  James,  Margaret 

Fuller,    Fitzgerald,    Robert   Lowell,    Franklin,    Harriet   Beecher   Stowe, 

Norris,  Dreiser,  and  Faulkner. 

Prof.  McAleer 
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English  189 — Modern  Drama  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  readings  will  demonstrate  an  attitude  of  revolt  from  an  essen- 
tially Romantic  inheritance  and  from  the  "well-made"  play.  A  close 
study  is  made  of  the  plays  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  O'Neill,  Shaw,  Gals- 
worthy, Miller,  Albee,  and  Williams,  to  reveal  the  changing  aspects  of  il- 
lusion and  reality  in  the  theater. 

Prof.  Si g gins 

English  190 — Modern  Poetry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  changing  nature  of  poetic  experienc  and  technique  of  poetic  ex- 
pression are  considered  in  the  poetic  works  of  Eliot,  Auden,  Spender, 
Robert  Lowell,  and  other  British  and  American  poets. 

Prof.  Siggins 

English  191-192 — Survey  of  the  Novel  I,  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  novel  and  the  evolution  of  the  novelist's  vision  of 
man  as  he  has  expressed  it  in  this  genre.  The  first  semester  will  cover 
such  novelists  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries 
as  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Austin,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George 
Eliot,  as  well  as  the  short  works  of  Meredith,  Peacock,  Mrs.  Gaskell  and 
others.  During  the  second  semester  the  works  of  Conrad,  Ford  Madox 
Ford,  James  Joyce,  Waugh,  Greene,  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Malcolm  Lowry, 
and  the  short  novels  of  Melville,  James,  and  Faulkner  will  be  examined. 

Prof.  Sullivan 

English  193 — Advanced  Communication  Skills  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  dominant  principles  and  methods  of  business  correspondence  and 
report  presentation  will  be  considered  in  depth.  Representative  cases  and 
the  accompanying  forms  of  communication  will  be  analysed.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  problems  in  human  relations  associated 
with  writing. 

Prof.  Grob 

English  194 — Advanced  Communication  Skills  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  repeat  of  English  193  in  the  second  semester. 

Prof.  Grob 

English  195 — American  Poetry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Studies  in  the  development  of  American  Poetry  from  the  beginnings 
in  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present. 

Prof.  Hartley 

English  196 — ^Contemporary  Literary  Themes  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  in  depth  of  selected  representative  authors  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Prof.  Malany 
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English  197-198 — Studies  in  the  Modern  American  Novel 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  seminar  in  the  modern  American  novel,  from  Crane  to  the  Existen- 
tialists. For  non-English  majors.  A  one-semester  course,  offered  each 
term. 

Prof.  O'Callaghan,  S.f. 

English  199 — Introduction  to  Literary  Critical  Method 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Contemporary  methods  of  judging  literature  and  the  processes  of 
literary  creation  are  studied  in  detail,  with  emphasis  on  formalistic  ap- 
proaches, although  a  number  of  systems  which  incorporate  psycho- 
logical, sociological,  and  anthropological  insights  will  also  be  consid- 
ered. Selected  modern  poetry  and  prose  will  serve  as  objects  of  critical 
analysis. 

Prof.  Malany 

DEPARTMENTAL  SEMINARS 

English  31 1 — Spenser  and  Blake  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  allegory,  symbolism,  and  the  relation  of  the  literary  imag- 
ination to  religious  beliefs  in  the  works  of  two  elaborately  mythopoeic 
poets,  one  subsuming  much  traditional  thought,  the  other  anticipating 
much  modern  thought. 

Prof.  Von  Hendy 

English  312 — Studies  in  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 

Century  Lyric  Poetry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

By  detailed  attention  to  the  individual  poems  and  groups  of  poems — 
especially  by  Sidney,  Spenser,  Donne,  Jonson,  and  Herbert — the  sem- 
inar will  explore  the  uses  in  the  seventeenth  century  lyrics  of  earlier 
poetic  conventions. 

Prof.  Ferry 

English  313 — John  Ruskin  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  major  aesthetic,  social,  and  autobiographical  writings 
of  John  Ruskin. 

Prof.  McCarthy 

English  314 — Linguistics  and  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Problems  posed  and  difficulties  presented  by  the  application  of  syn- 
chronic study  of  language  to  literature.  A  brief  survey  of  some  attempts 
to  answer  literary  questions  with  the  methods  of  descriptive  linguistics, 
f ollowd  by  studies  of  the  applicability  of  transformational  theory  to  four 
problems:  prosody,  construction  of  oral  narrative,  metaphor,  and  prose 
style. 

No  previous  knowledge  of  descriptive  linguistics,  or  of 
transformational  grammar,  is  assumed. 

Prof.  Doherty 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Artist-in-Residence:  Allison  Macomber. 

Associate  Professor:  Josephine  von  Henneberg  {Chairman). 

Instructor:  Donald  P.  Deveau. 

Lecturers:  Jean  Lozinski,  Daniel  J.  Selig, 

Fine  Arts  31 — Art  Workshop  I 

This  course  will  provide  both  an  academic  and  creative  approach  to 
drawing  and  painting,  with  elementary  and  advanced  theory  of  design. 
The  first  semester  will  concentrate  on  drawing  and  the  theory  of  design, 
composition  and  organization.  The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to 
the  use  of  various  media:  oil  painting,  water  color,  pastel,  conte  crayon, 
and  introduction  to  modeling  in  clay.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit 
applicable  to  the  requirements  for  a  degree. 

Two  73-minute  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters.  Students  com- 
pleting this  course  will  be  allowed  to  apply  for  Art  Workshop  11. 

Prof.  Macomber 

Fine  Arts  32 — Art  Workshop  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Extension  of  Drawing  and  Painting  I,  with  more  advanced  projects 
in  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling.  Introduction  to  other  media:  etching, 
plaster  and  bronze  casting,  firing  of  terra  cotta,  and  some  ceramics. 
One.  3-hour  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Prof.  Macomber 

Fine  Arts  33 — Arts  Workshop  III 

Those  students  who  have  completed  Art  Worshop  II  may  apply  for 
Art  Worshop  III,  with  advanced  projects  involving  the  media  in  which 
they  have  specialized. 

One  3-hour  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Prof.  Macomber 

Fine  Arts  34 — Art  Workshop  IV  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Extension  of  Art  Worshop  III,  with  more  advanced  projects  involv- 
ing the  media  in  which  the  students  have  specialized.  Students  are  inte- 
grated with  the  group  in  Art  Workshop  III,  and  also  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  teach  in  Art  Worshop  I  and  II.  Art  Worshop  III 
is  prerequired  (except  in  special  cases  where  the  prerequisites  have  been 
adequately  met). 

One  3-hour  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Prof.  Macomber 

Fine  Arts  51 — History  of  Ancient,  Medieval  and 

Renaissance  Art  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

After  a  brief  survey  of  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  and  Aegean  art,  the 
classic  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be  studied,  followed  by  an 
analysis  of  medieval  art  from  its  origins  in  the  early  Christian  era  to 
the  Gothic  period,  and  of  the  Renaissance  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

Prof.  Lozinski 
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Fine  Arts  52 — The  Arts  Since  the  Renaissance  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  High  Renaissance  and  Mannerism  in  sixteenth  century 

Italy;   the   spreading   of   the   Italian   Renaissance   tradition   throughout 

Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  leading  to  a  brief 

survey  of  the  artistic  trends  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Prof.  Lozinski 

Fine  Arts  131 — ^The  Renaissance  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  Northern 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Prof,  von  Henneherg 

Fine  Arts  136 — Seventeenth  Century  European  Painting 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  works  of  painters  such  as  Caravaggio,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Velas- 
quez, Poussin,  and  others  will  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  different 
styles  of  paintings  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  of  Europe. 

Prof,  von  Henneherg 

Fine  Arts  146 — Nineteenth  Century  Painting  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  European  painting  of  the  nineteenth  century,  beginning 
with  the  Romantic  movement  and  concluding  with  the  Post-Impression- 
ist movements.  Each  movement  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  its  artistic 
significance  and  its  relation  to  modern  society. 

Prof.  Deveau 

Fine  Arts  147 — American  Architecture — 1785  to  the  Present 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  investigation  of  houses,  churches,  public  and  commercial  buildings, 

with  emphasis  on  a  search  for  an  "American  Style"  and  on  new  building 

types   and  new  technology.   The  nationally  important  role  of  Boston 

architecture  will  be  underscored  by  several  field  trips. 

Prof.  Selig 

Fine  Arts  148 — Twentieth  Century  Painting  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  artistic  movements  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  beginning  with  Fauvism  and  Cubism, 
and  concluding  with  the  recent  "Pop"  and  "Op"  movements. 

Prof.  Deveau 

Fine  Arts  149 — Renaissance  and  Baroque  Architecture 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  development  of  styles  from  the  Early  and  High  Renaissance  to 

Mannerism,  Baroque,  and  Rococo  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Holland 

and  England.  Church  and  palace  types,  urban  planning,  and  the  English 

sources  of  Colonial  architecture  in  the  United  States  will  be  considered. 

Prof.  Sel/g 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOPHYSICS 

Professors:  Edward  M.  Brooks,  Daniel  Linehan,  SJ.  (Director, 
Weston  Observatory),  James  W.  Skehan,  SJ.  (Chair- 
man-, Associate  Director,  Weston  Observatory) . 

Associate  Professors:  Emanuel     G.     Bombolakis,     George     D. 

Brown,  Jr. 

Assistant  Professors:  John  F.  Devane,  S.J.,  Priscilla  P.  Dudley, 

Francis  Wu. 
Instructor:  Lawrence  A.  Wing. 

Lecturers:  Robert  L.  Anstey,  Richard  J.  Holt,  Arthur  J. 
Latham,  Vincent  J.  Murphy,  Robert  E.  Riecker, 
Thomas  J.  Rockett. 

Graduate  Assistants:  David   E.    Andrews,    Richard   M.    Ayache, 

Michael  W.  Burnett,  Stephen  M.  Cas- 
siANi,  Michael  F.  Fahy,  Thomas  E.  Geagan, 
Patrick  P.  Leahy,  James  V.  O'Connor,  S.J., 
Robert  Oldfield. 

Geology  11 — Physical  Geology  (Science  Requirement)  (i  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  surveys  the  major  geologic  processes  operating  in  the  cycle 

of  mountain  building,  both  in  the  Earth's  interior  and  at  the  surface. 

Section  A:  Three  lectures  and  one  tiuo-hour  laboratory  conference 

period  per  week  for  one  semester;  field  trips. 

Prof.  Wing 

Section  B:  Same  as  Section  A. 

Prof.  Brown 

Geology  12 — Historical  Geology  (Science  Requirement) 

(4  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  encompasses  a  study  of  the  age,  origin,  and  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Earth  to  its  present  form  as  recorded  in  its  sedimen- 
tary, igneous,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  as  deduced  from  the  fossil 
record. 

Section  A  and  B:  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory- 
conference  period  per  tveek  for  one  semester; 
field  trips. 

Profs.  Wing  and  Brown 

Geology  13 — Physical  Geology  (Geology  Majors  and 

Honors  Students)  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  accelerated  introduction  to  the  important  geologic  processes  be- 
lieved to  operate  on  land,  in  the  Earth,  in  the  seas,  and  on  the  moon. 
Outside  readings  required. 

Two   15 -minute  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory-conference 
period  per  week  for  one  semester;  field  trips. 

Prop  Riecker 
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Geology  14 — Historical  Geology  (Geology  Majors  and 

Honors  Students)  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  development  of  the  solar  system,  universe, 
and  the  Earth,  including  special  reference  data  bearing  upon  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  life.  Outside  readings  required. 

Two  75-minnte  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory-conference 
period  per  week  for  one  semester;  field  trips. 

Prof.  Riecker 

Geology  15 — Introduction  to  Oceanography 

(Science  Requirement)  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Description  of  the  properties  of  ocean  vv^ater  and  ice,  waves,  tides, 
ocean  currents,  and  the  transportation  of  matter  and  heat  in  the  sea. 

Section  A:  Three  lectures  and  one  tiuo-hour  laboratory-conference 

period  per  iveek  for  one  semester. 
Section  B:  Same  as  Section  A. 

Prof.  Brooks 

Geology  16 — Introduction  to  Meteorology 

(Science  Requirement)  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Observations  with  meteorological  instruments,  relationships  involving 
temperature,  moisture,  wind  systems  and  fronts;  and  climate  control. 
Section  A:  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory-conference 

period  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Section  B:  Same  as  Section  A. 

Prof  Brooks 

Geology  35-36 — Introduction  to  Mineralogy  (S  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  morphological  crystallography  and  crystal  chemistry; 
examination  of  common  rock  forming  minerals  and  development  of 
diagnostic  techniques  for  field  determination. 

Two  15 -minute  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week  for  two  semesters;  field  trips. 

Prof.  Dudley 

Geology  42 — Cultural  Geography  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  basic  concepts  of  cultural 
geography.  Man's  effort  to  modify  the  environment  are  analyzed.  The 
distribution  and  regional  affinities  of  man-made  elements  in  the  land- 
scape will  be  studied. 

Section  A:  Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Section  B:  Same  as  Section  A. 

Prof.  Anstey 

Geology  101-102 — Field  Geology  (S  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  student  will  familiarize  himself  with  instruments  used  in  various 
types  of  geological  surveying.  An  area  of  metamorphic,  igneous,  or  sedi- 
mentary rocks  will  be  mapped. 

Three  lectures  per  iveek  for  two  semesters;  studies  in  the  field  will 
be  held  on  Saturdays,  8:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.  Laboratories  will 
be  arranged  when  field  work  is  not  possible. 

Prof. Wing 
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Geology  103-104 — Exploration  Geochemistry  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  theory  and  applications  of  geochemistry 

to  the  problems  of  mineral  exploration.  Sampling  and  measurement  and 

the  interpretation  of  geochemical  values  will  be  considered  for  various 

environments  on  both  regional  and  local  scales. 

Three  lectures  and  one  tivo-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Prof. Wing 


Geology  141-142 — Geotectonics  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Structural,  petrologic,  and  geophysical  data  from  regional  geology 
will  be  analyzed  with  chief  emphasis  on  the  deformed  margins  of  contin- 
ents. Volcanism,  plutonism,  and  metamorphism  are  treated  in  their 
relation  to  continental-oceanic  crustal  boundaries;  phase  equilibria  and 
thermodynamic  aspects  of  problems  will  be  considered.  Each  student  will 
undertake  a  field  mapping  project  and  related  laboratory  analysis  by 
polarizing  microscope,  universal  stage,  and  related  analytical  and  deter- 
minative methods  as  an  independent  research  study  of  a  local  tectonically- 
deformed  volcanic,  metamorphic,  or  plutonic  terrain. 
Regularly  given,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969. 


Geology  145-146 — Regional  Geology  and  Tectonic  Principles 

(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  is  a  systematic  study  of  the  regional  geology  of  major  mountain 
systems  of  the  world,  with  special  concern  for  tectonic  principles  govern- 
ing their  cycles  of  mountain  building.  The  deposits,  structures,  and 
development  of  the  eugeosynclinal  regions  will  receive  chief  emphasis. 
Personal  experience  with  a  field  mapping  project  in  a  volcanic  terrain, 
correlative  laboratory  studies,  and  a  written  report  will  be  of  prime 
importance  during  the  first  semester,  and  library  research  during  the 
second  semester. 

Ttvo  seventy-five  minute  lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory  period 
per  lueek,  or  one  half  day  of  field  study,  per  tveek  for  tivo 
semesters. 

Prof.  Skehan,  S.J. 


Geology  147 — Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  past. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  concept  of  species,  especially  the  problems 
of  taxonomy  of  individuals  and  of  populations.  Living  representatives 
of  the  various  phyla  are  compared  with  fossil  forms  to  offer  evidence 
regarding  mode  of  life,  evolutionary  development,  and  ecological  en- 
vironment. 

Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 
one  semester;  field  trips. 

Prof.  Brown 
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Geology  148 — Micropaleontology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  very  small,  but  very  important, 
taxa  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  Groups  studied  will  include 
the  Foraminifera,  Ostracoda,  Conodonts,  Bryozoa,  and  Diatoms. 

Three  lectures  and  one  two-hojir  laboratory  -period  per  week  for 
one  semester;  field  trips. 

Prof.  Brown 

Geology  157 — Optical  Crystallography  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  to  study  isotropic  and  anisotropic 
concepts  if  indicatrix  wave  velocity  surfaces;  birefringence,  interference, 
and  polarization  will  be  studied. 

Three  lectures  and  ttvo  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  for 

one  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  33-36. 

Prof.  Dudley 

Geology  158 — Petrography  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Crystal  chemistry  concepts  bearing  on  petrographic  interpretation  of 
the  more  common  minerals  comprising  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Systematic  study  of  rocks   in  thin  section,  with  emphasis   on  genetic 
criteria. 

Three  lectures  and  two  tivo-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  for 

one  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  33-36. 

Prof.  Dudley 

Geology  161-162 — Structural  Geology  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Survey  of  rock  structures  and  introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  rock 

deformation.    Leboratory  work  will  include  map  interpretation,  at  least 

five  Saturdays  of  field  mapping,  and  a  research  project  to  be  arranged. 

Two  sixty-minute  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 

for  two  semesters. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  23  and  Mathematics  3-6. 

Prof.  Bombolakis 

Geology  188 — X-Ray  Crystallography  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Theory  of  X-Ray  diffraction  in  crystals.    The  theory  of  point  group 

and  space  group  symmetry  will  be  considered.    Laboratory  in  applied 

techniques  of  X-Ray  investigation  of  crystals,  including  powder,  Laue, 

and  Weissenberg  procedures. 

Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 

By  arrangement. 

Given  in  alternate  years:    1969-1970. 

Geology  191-192 — Marine  Geology  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  geology  of  the  existing  sea  bottoms,  especially  the  continental 

margins,  will  be  examined  for  comparison  with  and  interpretation  of 

ancient  marine  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks.    Organic  aspects  will 

play  an  important  role. 

Given  in  alternate  years:    1969-1970. 
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Geology  193 — Stratigraphy  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  rock  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  will  be  studied  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner  to  develop  principles  of  origin  and  correlation  of  rock 
units  from  litho-stratigraphic  and  biostratigraphic  viewpoints.  Concepts 
of  time,  time-rock,  and  rock  classifications  will  be  applied  to  selected 
examples  from  the  geologic  past.  Paleoecological  and  paleoenvironmen- 
tal  interpretations  of  the  crustal  strata  will  be  made. 
Giveji  in  alternate  years:    1969-1970. 


Geology  194 — Sedimentology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  concepts  of  sedimentological  processes  involving  solid 
and  soluble  materials  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  medium.  Qualitative  and 
quantitative  analyses  of  these  unconsolidated  and  consolidated  sediments 
will  be  made.  Sources  of  materials,  methods  and  manner  of  transport, 
and  depositional  conditions  and  environments  will  be  discussed. 

Three  lectures  and  one  tiuo-hour  laboratory  period  per  week;  field 

trips. 
Regularly  given,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969. 


Geology  199-200 — Volcanology  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Data  drawn  from  studies  of  recent  volcanoes  of  the  world  and  related 
deposits,  and  from  geothermal  research  will  be  analyzed  to  formulate 
basic  tectonic  principles.  Thermodynamic  and  phase  equilibria  aspects 
of  problems  will  be  emphasized.  Relevant  data  from  research  in  astro- 
geology  will  be  considered.  Construction  of  geologic  maps  by  methods 
of  photogeology,  petrologic  studies  of  volcanic  rocks  in  thin  section, 
and  field  mapping  of  eugeosynclinal  sequences  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  course. 

Regularly  given,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969- 


Geology  201-202 — Rock  Mechanics  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  brittle  and  ductile  behavior  of  rocks  will  be  analyzed  during 

treatment  of  the  following:    Mohr  representation  of  stress  and  strain, 

failure  criteria,  plasticity  theory,  and  frictional  coupling  of  rock  masses. 

Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for 

two  semesters. 

Prof.  Bo?nbolakis 


Geology  207-208 — Research  in  Geology  (6  Se?n.  Hrs.) 

An  advanced  and  promising  student  may  participate  in  a  specialized 
study  of  some  problem  or  area  of  knowledge  in  the  Earth  Sciences, 
under  close  supervision. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Professor  Emeritus:  Rev.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J. 

Associate  Professors:  John  R.  Betts,   Andrew  Buni,   Joseph  T. 

Criscenti,  William  M.  Daly,*  Radu  R. 
Florescu,  Ira  A.  Glazier,  Raymond  T. 
McNally,  Samuel  J.  Miller,  Thomas  H. 
O'Connor  {Chairman) ,  Thomas  W.  Perry, 
Hermann  E.  Schussler,  Rev.  John  R. 
Willis,  S.J.,  Silas  H.L.  Wu. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Henry  A.  Callahan,  S.J.,  John  R.  Cox, 

Sister  Therese  Anna  Donovan,  SUSC,  Rev. 
Paul  A.  Fitzgerald,  S.J.,  Rev.  James  Geary, 
S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph  Glavin,  S.J.,  Rev.  Thomas 
Grey,  S.J.,  John  L.  Heineman,  Daniel  S. 
Hirshfield,  Rev.  Harold  C.  Kirley,  S.J., 
Rev.  Leonard  P.  Mahoney,  S.J.,*  Louise  S. 
Moore,  Allen  M.  Wakstein. 

Instructors:  Marie  T.  Callahan,  Clive  Foss,  Andrejs  Plakans, 
Robert  B.  Wheaton. 

Lecturers:  James  C.  Hunt,  Paul  Quinlan,  John  J.  Sullivan,  L. 
Scott  Van  Doren. 

*Sabbatical  Leave,   1968-I969. 

Some  graduate  courses  are  open  to  qualified  undergraduates  for  under- 
graduate credit  only.  For  these  courses,  the  undergraduates  should  consult 
the  catalogue  for  the  Graduate  School. 

History  1-2 — European  Civilization  Since  the  Renaissance 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Beginning  with  the  birth  of  modern  Europe  in  the  Renaissance,  the 

course  will  trace  the  major  developments  of  Western  Civilization.  This 

course  is  generally  required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

History  41-42 — American  Civilization  ,  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  American  Civilization  from  the  period  of 
colonization  to  the  present. 

Required  of  all  History  Majors.  THE  DEPARTMENT 

History  51-52 — Tudor  and  Stuart  England  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  England,  the  British  monarchy, 
and  Parliamentary  development. 

Prof.  Moore 
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History  61-62 — History  of  Ireland  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  Irish  civilization  from  the  pre-Christian  Gaelic  period 
to  the  present. 

Prof.  Harney,  S.J. 

History  101-102 — History  of  China  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  Chinese  history,  from  the  Classical  Age  to  the  present, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  ideas  and  institutions. 

Prof.  Wu 

History  109-110 — Roman  History  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  beginnings  (II  millenium, 
B.C.)  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Prof.  Renehan 

History  113-114 — The  Byzantine  Empire  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  the  age  of  Constantine  the 
Great  (330  A.D.)  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 

Prof.  Foss 

History  117-118 — Medieval  Culture  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Thought  and  letters  in  Western  Europe  from  St.  Augustine  to  Dante. 
Prerequisite:  History  76-77,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Cox 

History  119 — The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Late  Roman  History  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  180  A.D., 
to  the  collapse  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476  A.D. 

Prof.  Foss 

History  120 — Hellenistic  Civilization  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  society  and  culture  of  the  ancient  Greek  world,  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 

Prof.  Foss 

History  121 — ^The  Renaissance  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  Renaissance,  interpreted  primarily  as  an  economic, 
political  and  cultural  phenomenon  produced  by  the  revival  of  antiquity 
and  the  Italian  genius. 

Prerequisite:  History  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Miller 

History  122 — The  Reformation  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  Reformation  which  focuses  chiefly  upon  the  German 
scene  and  the  work  of  Martin  Luther  from  an  ecumenical  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  History  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Miller 
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History  131-132 — Modern  English  History  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Though  beginning  with  a  survey  of  the  medieval  background,  the 

course  will  deal  primarily  with  the  period  from  1485  to  the  present. 

Emphasis  on  politics  and  constitutional  history,  but  with  attention  also 

to  social,  cultural,  and  intellectual  developments. 

Prerequisite:  History  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Perry 

History  143-144 — Modern  European  Diplomatic  History 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  international  relations  between  the  major  European  powers  from 
the  formation  of  the  first  Dreikaiserbund  in  1873  to  the  genesis  of  the 
Cold  War. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Mahoney,  S.J. 

History  147-148 — Modern  European  Social  and  Economic 

History  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  first  semester  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  European 
economy  and  its  transformation  from  a  pre-industrial  to  a  modern  in- 
dustrial society.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
growth  and  diffusion  of  modern  industrial  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Glazier 

History  149^Late  Medieval  Church  History  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  consideration  of  three  major  areas:  theology,  concilarism  and  its 
origins,  and  religious  life,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  developments 
leading  to  the  crisis  of  the  l6th  century. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Schussler 

History  150 — The  Protestant-Catholic  Dialogue       (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  Protestant-Catholic  "conversa- 
tion," the  contemporary  dialogue,  and  the  prospects  of  a  rapprochement. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Schussler 

History  151-152 — Modern  European  Church  History 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  of  major  developments  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches,  from  the  religious  divisions  of  the  l6th  century  to  the  era  of 
Ecumenism. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Schussler 

History  153-154 — The  Rise  of  Modern  Germany  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  political,  cultural,  economic,  and  intellectual  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  modern  Germany,  from  Napoleon 
in  1815  to  Hitler  in  1945. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Heineman 
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History  157 — History  of  Russia  to  1861  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  geographical  and  cultural  background  of  modern  Russia  from 
the  formation  of  the  first  Russian  state  down  to  the  reforms  of  Czar 
Alexander  11. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Taranovski 


History  158 — Modern  Russia:  1861-1917  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Major  developments  in  the  history  of  Russia  from  the  reform  of  196I 
to  the  Bolshevik  Revolutions  of  1917. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  McNally 


History  159 — Colonial  America  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  political,  economic,   and  social  developments  of  the  American 
colonies  from  colonization  to  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

Prof.  Criscenti 


History  16O — The  American  Revolution  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Criscenti 


History  1 61 -162 — American  Diplomatic  History         ((S  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  study  of  the  development,  significant  changes,  and  major  encoun- 
ters in  American  diplomacy  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  to  the 
post-World  War  II  period. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

Sister  Therese  Anna,  S.U.S.C. 


History  163-164 — American  Intellectual  History       (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Main  currents  in  American  thought  from  the  early  settlements  of  co- 
lonial times  down  to  the  twentieth  century.  Special  reference  will  be 
made  to  political  theory,  philosophy,  science,  religion,  literature,  and  art. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Betts 


History  I69 — The  Age  of  Jackson  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  impact  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  upon  the  political,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  aspects  of  American  life,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  New  England  and  the  Northeast. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  O'Connor 
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History  173-174 — ^The  Negro  As  a  Factor  in  American  History 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  of  the  influence  which  the  American  Negro  has  had  upon 
the  politics,  society,  and  culture  of  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 


Prof.  Buni 


History  177-178 — Twentieth  Century  America  (6  Sem  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  major  political,  social,  and  economic  developments 
which  characterized  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Hirshfield 


History  179 — American  Urban  History  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  character  of  city  growth  since  the  Civil  War,  with  attention  given 
to  the  internal  structure,  functions  and  problems,  and  the  external  rela- 
tionship of  the  cities  as  they  grew  from  fledging  industrial  towns  to 
modern  metropolises. 

Prof.  Wakstein 


History  180 — American  Economic  Development        (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  historical  analysis  of  the  roots  and  forces  of  American  economic 
development,  the  maturing  of  American  capitalism,  and  the  progress  and 
consequences  of  a  mixed  economy. 

Prof.  Wakstein 


History  181 — The  Colonial  Period  in  Latin  America  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Indian  cultures  on  the  eve  of  discovery,  the  nature  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  imperial  rule  in  the  New  World,  and  the  impact  of  Western 
Civilization  on  the  Indians. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Criscenti 


History  182 — Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  emergence  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  as  great  powers  in 
Southern  America. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Criscenti 


History  185 — Contemporary  Russia  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  development  of  the  Soviet  state  from 
the  revolution  of  1917  to  the  present. 

Prof.  McNally 
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History  191-192 — Problems  in  Modern  Chinese  History 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Selected  problems  in  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  (1644-1911)   and  the  Re- 
publican Period  (1912-1949),  with  special  emphasis  upon  reading,  dis- 
cussion, and  identifying  major  questions. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  101-102,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Wu 


History  193 — ^The  Sino-Japanese  World  and  the  West:  1840-1950 

(5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
After  a  general  explanation  of  international  relations  in  the  Orient, 
this  course  will  emphasize  Sino-American  and  Japanese- American  diplo- 
matic relations. 

Prof.  Fitzgerald,  S.J. 


History  194 — ^The  Modern  History  of  Southeast  Asia: 

1850-1955  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  discuss  the  institutional  forms  and  ethnic  structure, 

the  culture,  religion,  and  commercial  relations  of  Southeast  Asia.  For 

this  course,  Southeast  Asia  will  include  Indo-China,  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 

India,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Prof.  Fitzgerald,  S.J. 


History  196 — American  Christianity  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  background  and  basic  beliefs  of  the  major  Portestant  denomina- 
tions, and  a  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

Prof.  Willis,  S.J. 


History  197-198 — The  History  of  Religions  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

After  an  introduction  from  the  fields  of  history,  sociology,  and  psy- 
chology, the  lectures  of  the  first  semester  deal  with  the  Algonquins, 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  and  Judaism.  The  lectures  of 
the  second  semester  deal  with  India  and  China,  Islam,  American  Prot- 
estantism, and  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

Profs.  Betts,  Deveny,  Donovan, 
Moriarty,  Moynihan,,  RefiehcV? 


History  199 — Senior  Seminar  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Research  and  student  reports  on  selected  topics;  completion  of  Honors 
Thesis. 

Open  only  to  specially  qualified  students,  with  permission  of  the 
Department. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Professors:  Louis  O.  Katsoff,  Rene  J.  MarcoU;  Joseph  A. 
Sullivan. 

Associate  Professors:  Rev.  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J.,  Gerald  G. 

BiLODEAu  {Chairman),  Augustus  J.  Fabens, 
Rose  M.  Ring,  John  P.  Shanahan.* 

Assistant  Professors:  Paul  T.  Banks**,  Rev.  John  F.  Caulfield, 

S.J.,  E.  Martin  Dieckmann,  Rev.  Walter  J. 
Feeney,  S.J.,  Richard  L.  Faber,  Enrique  A. 
Gonzalez,  Donald  I.  Knutson,  Joseph  F. 
Krebs,  Archille  J.  Laferriere,  Robert  J. 
LeBlanc,  Michael  Menn,  Abul  M.  Sayied, 
John  H.  Smith,  Paul  R.  Thie. 

Instructors:  Ronald  V.  Book,  Nabil  A.  Khabbaz,  Richard 

WiNSLOW. 

Lecturers:  James  E.  Cavanaugh,  Margaret  J.  Kenney. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Mary  Collins,  William  Collins,  Patricia 
Connelly,  Dale  Fisher,  Theresa  Koch, 
Sharin  McBride,  Mary  McGowan,  Lorraine 
Neylon,  Paulette  St.  Ours,  Karen  Schroe- 
DER,  Janet  Steele. 

Graduate  Assistants:  Yu-QuEi  Tina  Chang,  Antoinette 

Kazmierczak. 

*Sabbatical  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1969. 
**  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1968. 

Mathematics  1-2 — Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  for  students  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences. 
Beginning  with  the  elements  of  analytic  geometry,  including  a  discus- 
sion of  lines,  circles,  and  parabolas,  it  then  proceeds  to  a  consideration 
of  standard  topics  in  calculus:  limit,  continuity,  derivative,  and  integral. 
The  treatment  of  derivative  includes  differentiation  of  algebraic  and 
transcendental  functions  along  with  applications,  conies,  parametric 
equations,  and  polar  coordinates.  The  study  of  the  integral  is  continued 
by  discussion  of  methods  of  integration  along  with  applications. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Mathematics  1H-2H — Introduction  to  Modern  Analysis 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  for  students  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences 
who  are  also  in  the  Honors  Program.  Topics  covered  vary  with  the  In- 
structor but  usually  include  a  coverage  of  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. 

Prof.  Smith 
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Mathematics  5-6 — Calculus  I  and  II  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  for  students  majoring  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
and  Physics.  Topics  covered  include  inequalities,  functions,  limits,  and 
continuity,  differentation  and  applications,  the  definite  integral  and  some 
elementary  applications,  also  analytic  geometry  of  conic  sections,  the 
trigonometric  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions,  parametric  equa- 
tions, polar  coordinates,  techniques  of  integration,  and  applications  of 
integration. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 


Mathematics  7-8 — Introductory  Analysis  I  and  II  (8  Se?n.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  for  students  majoring  in  Mathematics.  Topics  covered 
include  a  treatment  of  the  algebraic  properties  of  the  real  number  sys- 
tem, vectors,  functions,  analytic  geometry  of  the  line  and  the  conic  sec- 
tions, limits  and  derivatives,  the  analytic  properties  of  the  real  number 
system,  integration,  and  applications  of  the  derivative  and  integral. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 


Mathematics  9-10 — Structures  of  Modern  Mathematics 

I  AND  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  a  variety  of  (elementary)  mathematical 
systems:  Symbolic  Logic,  Probability  Theory,  Set  Theory  and  others. 
Available  to  students  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  A  study  of 
the  structure  of  additional  mathematical  systems:  Linear  Algebra,  Mat- 
rices, Linear  Programming  and  others  are  occasionally  included. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 


Mathematics  17-18 — Introductory  Analysis  I  and  II 

(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Enrollment  in  this  course  is  limited  to  students  who  have  demon- 
strated an  unusually  high  aptitude  and  achievement  in  mathematics. 
Topics  covered  include  the  algebraic  properties  of  the  real  number  sys- 
tem, vectors,  a  brief  treatment  of  analytic  geometry,  limits  and  proper- 
ties of  the  real  number  system,  integration,  elementary  functions  and  ap- 
plications of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Prof.  Shanahan,  Fall  Term; 
Prof.  Fabens,  Spring  Term 


Mathematics  23-24 — Intermediate  Calculus  I  and  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mathematics  6.  Topics  include  vectors 
and  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  partial  differentation,  Tay- 
lor's Theorem,  multiple  integrals  with  applications,  introductory  dif- 
ferential equations,  infinite  series,  including  power  series  and  Taylor's 
series. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Mathematics  25-26 — Intermediate  Analysis  I  and  II    (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Mathematics  8.  Topics  covered  include  vec- 
tor algebra  and  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensional  space  and  the 
differential  calculus  of  vector  valued  functions  of  a  vector,   multiple 
integrals  and  an  introduction  to  differential  equations. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 


Mathematics  27-28 — Intermediate  Analysis  I  and  II  (6  Sem.  Hri.) 
Enrollment  in  this  course  is  limited  to  those  students  v^hose  work  in 
Mathematics  18  has  been  of  honors  quality.  Topics  covered  include  vec- 
tor -valued  functions  of  a  vector,  including  some  elementary  differen- 
tial geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces,  multiple  integrals,  sequences  and 
series,  and  an  introduction  to  differential  equations. 

Prof.  Gonzalez 


Mathematics  31-32 — Intermediate  Calculus  I  and  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  for  students  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  and 
is  a  continuation  of  Mathematics  2.  Topics  include  applications  of  the 
definite  integral,  vectors,  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions  and 
partial  differentiation,  infinite  series,  multiple  integration,  and  differ- 
ential equations. 

Prof.  Ca/dfield 


Mathematics  33-34— Modern  Algebra  I  and  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  consists  of  an  introduction  to  algebraic  structures,  groups, 
rings,  and  fields.  Topics  include  elementary  number  theory,  homo- 
morphism  theorems,  quotient  structures  and  polynomial  rings.  The  sec- 
ond semester  is  a  course  in  linear  algebra.  Topics  include  vector  spaces, 
linear  transformations,  matrices  and  determinants. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 


Mathematics  133-134 — Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra 

I  and  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Enrollment  in  this  course  is  limited  to  those  students  whose  work  in 
mathematics  has  been  of  honors  quality.  The  contents  of  these  courses 
is  similar  to  that  of  Mathematics  33-34. 

Prof.  Knutson 


Mathematics  135-136 — Advanced  Calculus  I  and  II    (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
For  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology  majors.  Topics  include  differen- 
tial equations  with  some  special  methods  of  solution  such  as  the  Laplace 
Transformation,  partial  differential  equations,  the  algebra  and  calculus  of 
vectors. 

Profs.  Krebs  and  Marcou 
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Mathematics  137-138 — Advanced  Calculus  I  and  II    (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
These  courses  consist  of  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables,  curves  and  surfaces, 
line  and  surface  integrals,  infinite  series,  and  improper  integrals. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Mathematics  l4l — Vector  Analysis  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Algebra  and  calculus  of  vectors,  continuity  and  differentiality  of 
vectors  and  vector  functions.  Acceleration  in  generalized  coordinates. 
Coordinate  and  base  vector  transformation.  The  gradient  of  a  scalar 
divergence  and  curl  of  a  vector  in  generalized  orthogonal  coordinates, 
the  divergence  and  Stokes'  theorems  and  applications.  Irrotational  and 
solenoidal  vectors. 

Prof.  Marcou 

Mathematics  142 — Partial  Differential  Equations  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Orthogonal  function  theory.  Representation  of  a  function  in  terms  of 
series  of  orthogonal  functions.  Solutions  of  the  Fourier  heat  equation, 
the  D'Alembert  wave  equation,  and  the  Laplace,  Poisson  and  Schroe- 
dinger  Equations.  Hamilton's  principle  and  the  Lagrangian  Equations 
of  motion  with  no  constraints,  one,  and  two  constraints. 

Prof.  Marco// 

Mathematics  145 — Actuarial  Mathematics  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  covers  those  topics  in  algebra  which  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  those  preparing  for  careers  as  actuaries.  Topics  covered  include 
theory  of  numbers,  elementary  sequences  and  series,  inequalities,  ele- 
mentary theory  of  equations,  and  elementary  theory  of  probability. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  26  or  32. 

Prof.  LeBlanc 

Mathematics  146 — Actuarial  Mathematics  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  a  course  in  the  calculus  of  finite  differences.  Topics  covered 
include  symbolic  operations,  interpolations  formulae  and  techniques, 
finite  differentiation  and  integration,  summation  of  series,  and  ele- 
mentary equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  26  or  32. 

Prof.  Bafjks 

Mathematics  147 — Introduction  to  Computer  Programming 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Introduction  to  the  IBM  1620  Data  Processing  System  with  punched 
card  input/output.  Programming  languages  discussed:  1620  Language, 
the  Symbolic  Programming  System,  and  Basic  Fortran  with  modifica- 
tions. Emphasis  on  Fortran.  Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation  and 
testing  of  programs. 

Offered  once  in  the  Fall  term  and  tivice  in  the  Spring  term. 
Three  periods  with  laboratory  per  week. 

Miss  Earrey 
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Mathematics  149-150 — Mathematical  Statistics  I  and  II 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  basic  notions  of  probability  are  presented,  using  the  algebra  of 
sets.  Topics  covered  include  probability,  density,  and  distribution  func- 
tions of  discrete,  continuous,  and  combined  random  variables;  random 
sampling;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  multinonial  distributions;  and  meas- 
ures of  central  tendency  and  variability;  Chebyshev's  inequality;  Ber- 
noulli's theorem,  central  limit  theorem;  estimation  of  parameters  and 
maximum  likelihood  estimates;  correlation  and  regression;  the  normal, 
chi-square.  Student's  t  and  F  distributions,  with  applications  in  obtain- 
ing confidence  intervals  and  testing  hypotheses. 
Prereq7iisite:  Mathematics  26  or  52. 

Prof.  Laferriere 

Mathematics  151 — Probability  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  general  introduction  to  modern  probability  theory.  Topics  studied 
include  discrete  and  continuous  sample  spaces  and  distributions,  the  dis- 
tribution of  functions  of  random  variables,  and  the  Poisson  limit  and 
central  limit  theorems. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  26.  Fall  term. 

Prof.  Fabens 

Mathematics  154 — Topics  in  Algebra  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  fairly  deep  penetration  of  some 
area  of  algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  154.  Spring  term. 

Prof.  Sfnith 

Mathematics  157-158 — Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics 

I  AND  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  complete  formulation  and  solu- 
tion of  some  physical  problems  with  a  careful  development  of  the  math- 
ematics needed.  Topics  include  existence  and  uniqueness  of  differen- 
tial equations,  power  series  solutions,  Fourier  series,  Sturm-Liouville 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  26. 

Prof.  Bilodeau 

Mathematics  162 — Modern  Geometry  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  non-Euclidean  geometry;  plane  projective  geometry 
and  its  sub  geometries. 

Prof.  Feeney 

Mathematics  163-164 — Methods  of  Numerical  Analysis  I  and  II 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Topics  include  the  solution  of  linear  and  non-linear  algebraic  equa- 
tions, interpolation,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  numerical 
solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations,  approximation  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  156  or  158. 

Prof.  Ring 
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Mathematics  167-168 — Topology  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  first  semester  is  a  course  in  point  set  topology  and  the  second 
semester  is  a  course  in  algebraic  topology.  Topics  for  the  first  semester 
include  elementary  set  theory,  metric  spaces,  topological  spaces,  con- 
nectedness, and  compactness.  For  the  second  semester,  topics  include 
an  introduction  to  homology  and  cohomology  theories,  discussion  of 
duality  theorems,  application  of  Euclidean  spaces,  and  consideration  of 
the  fundamental  group. 

Frerequisite:  Mathematics  26  and  35-54. 

Prof.  Khabbaz 


Mathematics  172 — Symbolic  Logic  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  logical  inference  and  the  algebra  of 
logic.  Topics  covered  include  the  sentential  and  quantificational  calculi, 
the  theory  of  relations  and  intuitive  set  theory. 
Spring  term. 

Prof.  Feeney 


.vlATHEMATics  175 — COMBINATORICS  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Topics  include  permutations  and  combinations,  binomial  and  multi- 
nomial theorems,  special  functions  such  as  the  Euler  0  function,  gen- 
erating functions  with  applications,  partitions. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  26  and  55-54.  Fall  term. 

Prof.  Sfnith 


Mathematics  191-192 — Reading  I  and  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  open  to  a  student  only  on  the  recommendation  of  some 
member  of  the  faculty  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Department.  The 
student  will  work  independently  in  some  advanced  or  special  area  of 
mathematics,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  Course  credits 
vary  according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  undertaken. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 


•^Mathematics  215-216 — Group  Theory:  Ring  and  Field  Theory 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Topics  include:  Fundamental  notions  and  properties  of  groups;  sub- 
groups  and  quotient  groups  with  special  emphasis  on   finite  groups; 
rings,  fields,  ideals;  factorization,  quotient  ring;  field  extensions. 

Prof.  Dieckmann 


•^Mathematics  231-232 — Functions  of  Real  Variables 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Topics  include:  Lebesque  integration,  absolute  continuity,  Lp  spaces, 
and  basic  results  in  Functional  Analysis. 

Prof.  Sayied 
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^Mathematics  235-236 — Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Topics   include   differentiation   and  integration  of  a  function  of  a 
complex  variable,   series  expansions,   residue  theory,   entire  and  mero- 
morphic  functions,  Riemann  surfaces  and  conformal  mapping. 

Prof.  Faber 

^Mathematics  283 — Mathematical  Logic  (3  Sefn.  Hrs.) 

Topics  include  the  prepositional  calculus;  first  order  theories;  Godel's 
completeness  theorem;  first  order  arithmetic;  Godel's  incompleteness 
theorem. 

Fall  term. 

Prof.  Kattsoff 

*Mathematics  284 — Foundations  of  Mathematics      (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Topics  to  be  treated  in  this  course  will  be  selected  from  one  or  more 
of  the  following  areas:   axiomatic  set  theory,  model  theory,   recursive 
function  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  course  in  matematical  logic  or  consent 

of  Instructor. 
Spring  term. 

Prof.  Kattsoff 


^Courses  open  to  qualified  students  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
Certain  other  courses  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  may  be  taken  as  advanced  electives  with  Departmental 
approval. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Chairman:  Colonel  Delmar  A.  Pugh,  U.S.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  R.  Heineke, 

U.S.A.,  Major  Cecil  E.  Bray,  Jr.,  U.S.A., 
Captain  Joseph  E.  Krawczyk,  U.S.A. 


An  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Unit  is  main- 
tained at  Boston  College.  Military  Science  is  normally  a  four-year  elective 
course,  whose  object  is  to  produce  junior  officers,  qualified  by  their  educa- 
tion, training,  and  inherent  qualities,  for  continued  development  as  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  Army.  Commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  are  of- 
fered to  Distinguished  Military  Graduates.  Training  in  leadership  is  em- 
phasized. Physically  qualified  male  students  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-three,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  regu- 
larly enrolled  in  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
enrollment  in  the  ROTC  at  the  beginning  of  freshman  year.  Advanced 
Course  students  receive  a  monetary  allowance  prescribed  by  law. 

Applicants  who  successfully  complete  the  Basic  Course  will  be  en- 
rolled in  Ithe  Advanced  Course,  within  quota  limitations  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  A  limited  number  of  sophomores  may  enroll  in 
the  itwo-year  Advanced  ROTC  Program  by  successfully  completing  a  six- 
week  summer  training  camp  prior  to  their  junior  year  in  lieu  of  the  Basic 
Course. 


Military  Science  I — Basic  Course  *p  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Freshmen  attend  one  hour  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  drill 
period  each  week  during  the  academic  year.  The  instruction  covers  the 
ROTC  program,  organization  of  the  Army,  individual  weapons  and 
marksmanship,  evolution  of  warfare  and  weapons,  organization  and 
mission  of  the  United  States  Defense  Establishment,  and  the  objectives 
of  national  security  and  strategy. 

Lt.  Col.  Heineke 


Military  Science  II — Basic  Course  *('4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Sophomores  attend  two  classroom  hours  and  one  drill  period  each 
week  during  the  academic  year.  Instruction  in  American  Military  His- 
tory includes  organizational  and  tactical  patterns  which  have  evolved  to 
form  the  foundation  for  present  doctrine,  strategic  considerations  which 
influence  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  importance  of  incorporating  new 
ideas  with  proven  fundamentals.  Introduction  to  Tactics  and  Operations 
encompasses  map  and  aerial  photograph  reading,  organization  of  basic 
military  teams  and  principles  of  offensive  and  defensive  tactics. 

Capt.  Krawczyk 
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Military  Science  III — Advanced  Course  **^j  Se772.  Hrs.) 

Classroom  instruction  is  devoted  to  principles  and  techniques  of  lead- 
ership and  management,  principles  of  military  teaching,  small  unit 
tactics,  communications,  and  organization  and  mission  of  the  branches 
of  the  Army.  Actual  exercise  of  command  by  students  is  emphasized 
during  drill  periods.  Attendance  at  a  six-week  summer  camp  is  required. 
Classroom  instruction  consists  of  three  hours  per  week.  One  drill  period 
per  week  is  required  of  all  cadets. 

Major  Bray 


Military  Science  IV — Advanced  Course  **^^  5-^^    Hrs.) 

As  cadet  officers,  students  enrolled  in  Military  Science  IV  serve  in 
command  positions  within  the  cadet  brigade.  Classroom  instruction 
covers  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  logistic  operations,  military 
administration,  personnel  management,  and  officer  indoctrination.  Stu- 
dents are  selected  for  branch  assignment  in  senior  year.  Classroom  in- 
struction and  drill  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  Military  Science  III. 

Colonel  Pugh 


All  Military  Science  classes,   including  drill  periods,   are  scheduled 
during  the  normal  academic  day. 

*Not  applicable  to  the  credits  required  for  a  degree. 
**Semester  hours  credit  toward  the  degree  varies  according  to  the  stu- 
dent's major  field  of  study  and  the  requirements  of  undergraduate  schools 
and  colleges  within  the  University. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professors:  Heinz  Bluhm,  Normand  R.  Cartier  {Chairman), 
Rev,  Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  S.J.,  Lawrence  G.  Jones, 
Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  Ernest  A.  Siciliano,  Maria 
SiMONELLi,  Joseph  Szoverffy,  Georges  Zayed, 

Associate  Professors:  Norman  Araujo,  Joseph  Figurito*,  Guil- 

LERMO    L.    GUITARTE,    VeRA   G.    LEE,    ROBERT 

L.  Sheehan,  Rebecca  M.  Valette. 

Assistant  Professors:  Gert  Bruhn,  Robert  J.  Cahill,  Jacque- 
line EnoS;  Christoph  Eykman,  Charles  A. 
Lemeland,  Valda  Melngailis,  Casper  Mor- 

SELLO,     VrVIANE     TaCONET,     BARCLAY     TlTT- 

mann,  Mildred  E.  Viera,  Lily  Chen  Wang. 

Instructors:  Lurana  T.  Amis,  Phyllis  English,  Monique  Fol, 
Sylvia  E.  Lipp,  Servando  Tijerina. 

Lecturers:  Ruth  B.  Anderson,  Robert  C  Bowen,  Carl  J.  Cedar- 
gren,  Michael  Connolly,  Ingrid  O.  Duckworth, 
James  F.  Flagg,  John  Garrity,  Gisela  Hale,  Nancy 
McAuLiFFE,  Francine  Mendell,  Arshalouis  Simeo- 
nl\n,  Vera  Taranovska,  Annelies  Wainer. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Giovanni  Catalani,  William  Connery, 
James  A.  Doyle,  Myriam  Gutierrez,  Joan 
Jackson,  Hubert  J.  Lacroix,  Isabel  Marti- 
NEAU,  Richard  Santerre,  Ruediger  O.  Wun- 
derlich. 

Graduate  Assistants:  Richard    Burton,    Patricl\    A.    Lyndell, 

James  J.  McCann,  Gary  Muller,  Jaime  J. 
Quiroga,  Marilene  Zayed. 


*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1968. 


ARABIC 

Arabic  31-32 — Introduction  to  Arabic  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  literary  Arabic.  The  course  is  designed 
to  develop  simultaneously  the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural 
comprehension,  oral  and  written  self-expression.  Exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion, grammar,  and  conversation.  Classwork  will  be  supplemented  by 
laboratory  drill. 

Given  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Prof.  Zayed 
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Arabic  141-142 — Intermediate  Arabic  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student's  vocabulary, 
through  reading  of  modern  texts,  composition  and  conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Arabic,  or  its  equivalent. 
Given  alternate  years:  1968-1969. 

Prof.  Zayed 

CHINESE 

Chinese  31-32 — Introduction  to  Chinese  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin.  Active  command  of  the  language 
will  be  stressed.  Exercises  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  conversation, 
reading  and  writing  will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory  drill. 

Prof.  Wang 

Chinese  141-142 — Intermediate  Chinese  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student's  vocabulary, 
through  reading  of  modern  texts,  composition  and  conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Chinese,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Wang 

Chinese  1 61-162 — Advanced  Chinese  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Further  reading  of  modern  texts.  Composition  and  conversation  will 
be  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Chinese,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Wang 

FRENCH 

French  1-2 — Elementary  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  course  is  designed 
to  develop  simultaneously  the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural 
comprehension,  oral  and  written  self-expression.  Classwork  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  drill. 

Prof.  Connery 

French  11-12 — Intermediate  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  prime  object  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of 
the  basic  elements  of  French  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading 
of  selected  texts,  oral  practice,  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the 
student's  passive  and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  French,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Flagg  and  others 

French  21-22 — Active  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  activate  the  language  skills  acquired  by 
students  at  the  basic  level.  Aural  and  reading  comprehension  will  be 
stressed  through  practical  drill,  text  analysis  and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  French  11,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Mendell 
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French  31-32 — Introduction  to  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  intensive  course  for  Department  majors,  or  other  qualified  stu- 
dents, with  a  background  of  language  study,  who  wish  to  take  French  as 
an  additional  foreign  language.  Fundamental  elements  of  French  will  be 
assimilated  rapidly.  The  course  includes  reading  and  discussion  of  se- 
lected texts. 

Prerequisite:  A  working  knowledge  of  another  foreign  language. 

Prof.  Enos 


French  41-42 — Conversation  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  ex- 
press himself  orally.  Speech  patterns  and  idiomatic  expressions  will  be 
assimilated  through  classroom  discussion  of  cultural  subjects,  current 
events,  and  everyday  topics.  Materials  will  be  selected  primarily  from 
contemporary  source  books  and  French  periodicals. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  French,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Mendell 


French  61-62 — French  Composition  and  Conversation 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  designed  to  promote  a  functional  grasp  of  the  structure 
of  French,  and  to  resolve  individual  problems  of  grammar  and  syntax. 
Written  exercises  on  prepared  topics,  idiomatic  translation  into  French, 
reports  of  current  events,  and  summaries  of  reading  selections  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  French,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Flagg  and  others 


French  71-72 — French  Masterpieces  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  French  prose  and, poetry. 

Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 

of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 

expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Prerequisite:  Conversational  French,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Amis  and  others 


French  101-102 — Survey  of  French  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  Masterpieces  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  will  be  analyzed  against  the  back- 
ground of  historical  events  and  European  literary  movements.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  French  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students 
with  superior  linguistic  preparation. 

Prerequisite:  French  61  (with  an  honor  grade),  French  71,  or 

the  equivalent. 
Conducted  in  French.  Prof.  Taconet  and  others 
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French  103 — French  Phonetics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  advanced  students  of  French 
who  still  experience  difficulty  with  problems  of  pronunciation  and  in- 
tonation. Group  discussion  and  individual  exercises  will  be  supplemented 
with  laboratory  work.  The  course  is  particularly  recommended  for  future 
teachers  of  French. 

Prof.  Valette 


French  104 — Advanced  Conversation  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 
teachers  of  French  greater  facility  in  the  spoken  language.  Aural  com- 
prehension and  fluency  of  expression  will  be  developed  through  group 
discussion,  taped  interviews  and  literary  recordings. 

Prof.  Valette 


French  111-112^ — French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  origin  and  growth  of  literary  genres  in  France,  from  the  tenth 
through  the  fifteenth  century.  Analysis  of  epic  legends,  novels  of  chival- 
ry, Mediaeval  drama,  and  lyric  poetry  from  the  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours to  the  Testament  of  Francois  Villon. 

Conducted  in  French.  Prof.  Cartier 


French  121-122 — The  Renaissance  in  France  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  literary  movements  which 
molded  the  French  Renaissance.  Selections  from  Marot,  Rabelais,  Mar- 
guerite de  Navarre,  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Mon- 
taigne, and  others,  will  be  read  as  reflections  of  humanistic  ideals,  wars 
of  religion,  and  the  search  for  the  Good  Life  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Conducted  in  French.  Prof.  Lemeland 

French  131-132 — Seventeenth  Century  Literature    (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  classical  literature  of  the  age.  Works  of  philosophers 

and  moralists,  such  as  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere, 

and  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,   and  Moliere  will  be  given  particular 

attention. 

Conducted  in  French.  Prof.  Taconet 

French  141-142 — French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The   course   will    focus   upon   outstanding   works   which   reflect   the 

moral  and  aesthetic  climate  of  eighteenth  century  France.  Selections  will 

be  read  from  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Beaumarchais,  Prevost, 

Rousseau,  and  others. 

Conducted  in  French.  Prof.  Lee 
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French  151-152 — Romanticism  and  Realism  in  French  Literature 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  these  currents   in   French  poetry,   drama,    and   narrative 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  detailed  analysis  of  the  mas- 
terpieces. 

Condiated  m  French.  Prof.  Aranjo 

French  155-156 — The  Symbolist  Movement  in  French 

Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  origins  of  symbolism,  its  masters,  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
poetry.  Selected  texts  from  Baudelaire,  Verlalne,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme, 
Regnier,  Laforgue,  et  al,  will  be  analyzed. 

Conducted  m  French.  Prof.  Zayed 

French  161-162 — French  Literature  in  the  Twentieth 

Century  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  literary  trends  in  France,  from  World  War  I  to  the 

present.  Novels,  plays,  and  essays  of  significant  writers  will  be  read  as 

reflections  of  the  human  condition,  and  of  the  problems  of  man  in  our 

times. 

Cond7icted  in  French.  Prof.  Gajith'ier,  S.J. 

French  175-176 — Cultural  Background  of  French  Literature 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  cultural  and  artistic  achievements  of  the  French  nation,   from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day,  and  their  relation  to  the  major 
trends  and  developments  in  French  literature. 

Conducted  in  French.  Prof.  Fol 

French  181 — Advanced  Composition  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of 
French  syntax  and  difficult  grammatical  problems,  so  that  he  may  ex- 
press himself  correctly  and  accurately  in  expository  writing.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  French  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students 
who  wish  to  perfect  their  active  command  of  the  language. 

Conducted  in  French.  Prof.  Enos 

French  182 — French  Stylistics  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 
teachers  of  French  a  grasp  of  stylistics  and  to  foster  the  development  of 
individual  style  thorugh  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  from  the  masters, 
and  exercises  in  free  composition.  This  is  a  required  course  for  French 
majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students  who  wish  to  improve  their 
style. 

Prerequisite:  French  181,  or  its  equivalent. 

Conducted  in  French.  Prof.  Enos 
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GERMAN 

German  1-2 — Elementary  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  course  is  designed 
to  develop  simultaneously  the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural 
comprehension,  oral  and  written  self-expression.  Classwork  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  drill. 

Prof.  Duckivorth  and  others 

German  11-12 — Intermediate  German  ((-)  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of 
the  basic  elements  of  German  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of 
selected  texts,  oral  practice,  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's passive  and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  German,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Duckworth  and  others 

German  21-22 — Active  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  activate  the  language  skills  acquired  by 
students  at  the  basic  level.  Aural  and  reading  comprehension  will  be 
stressed  through  practical  drill,  text  analysis  and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Gernian  11,  or  its  equivalent.. 

Prof.  Hale 

German  31-32 — Introduction  to  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  intensive  course  for  Department  majors  or  other  qualified  students 
with  a  background  of  language  study,  who  wish  to  take  German  as  an 
additional  foreign  language.  Fundamental  elements  of  German  will  be 
assimilated  rapidly.  The  course  includes  reading  and  discussion  of  se- 
lected texts. 

Prerequisite:  A  working  knoirledge  of  another  foreign  language. 

Prof.  Cedagren 

German  41-42 — Conversational  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  ex- 
press himself  orally.  Speech  patterns  and  idiomatic  expressions  will  be 
assimilated  through  classroom  discussion  of  cultural  subjects,  current 
events,  and  everyday  topics.  Materials  will  be  selected  primarily  from 
contemporary  source  books  and  German  periodicals. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  German,  or  its  equivalent. 
Regularly  given  every  year,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969. 

German  61-62 — German  Composition  and  Conversation 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  designed  to  promote  a  functional  grasp  of  the  structure 
of  German,  and  to  resolve  individual  problems  of  grammar  and  syntax. 
Written  exercises  on  prepared  topics,  idiomatic  translation  into  German, 
reports  of  current  events,  and  summaries  of  reading  selections  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  German,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Bruhn 
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German  71-72 — German  Masterpieces  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  German  prose  and  poetry. 

Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 

of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 

expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Prerequisite:  Conversational  Ger?nan,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Eykman 
German  101-102 — Survey  of  German  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  German  literature.  Masterpieces  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  will  be  analyzed  against  the  back- 
ground of  historical  events  and  European  literary  movements.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  German  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  stu- 
dents with  superior  linguistic  preparation. 

Prerequisite:  German  61  (ivith  an  honor  grade),  German  71 ,  or 
the  equivalent. 

Prof.  Cahill 

German  103-104 — Advanced  Conversation  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Intensive  practice  in  the  German  language  on  a  variety  of  topics, 

aiming  at  perfecting  the  student's  command  of  conversational  German. 

Conducted  in  German.  Prof.  Hale 

German  130 — German  Baroque  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Poetry  and  prose  between  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Opitz'  Deutsche  Poeterey,  the  in- 
fluence of  seventeenth  century  literary  societies,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
mystics  in  Silesia  (J.  Bohme,  Angelus  Silesius,  and  others),  popular 
preaching  in  Vienna,  Grimmelshausen  and  picaresque  novel  in  Ger- 
many, transition  to  Rococo  poetry. 
Conducted  in  German. 
Given  alternate  years.  Prof.  Szoverffy 

German  143-144 — Goethe's  Works,  Except  Faust         (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Reading  and  discussion  of  Goethe's  major  works.  Outline  of  his  lit- 
erary   development.    His    relationship    with    Schiller,    to    contemporary 
writers,  and  to  the  German  Romantic  School. 
Conducted  in  German:. 
Given  alternate  years.  Prof.  Bluhm 

German  145-146 — Goethe's  Faust  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  close  study  of  both  parts  of  Goethe's  masterpiece.  The  relation  of 
Goethe's  Faust  to  the  Faust  legend  in  European  literature  at  large. 
Conducted  in  German. 
Given  alternate  years.  Prof.  Bluhm 

German  152 — German  Romanticism  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Wackenroder,  Tieck,  Fr.  and  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Novalis.  Jena  and 
Heidelberg  Romanticists.  Brentano,  A.  von  Arnim,  Jos.  Gorres,  the 
Grimm  Brothers,  Fouque,  Chamisso,  Eichendorff.  Romantic  narrative 
and  poetry.  E.T.A.  Hoffman.  Music  and  art.  Transition  to  Jung  Deutsch- 
land. 

Conducted  in  German.  Prof.  Szoverffy 
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German  153-154 — The  German  Novelle  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  critical  study  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  No  pell e  as 
an  independent  genre  from  its  inception  with  Goethe,  through  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  Brentano,  Storm,  Meyer,  and  including  the  modern 
period  with  Kafka,  Thomas  Mann,  and  Diirrenmatt. 
Co7jd?icted  in  German. 
Given  alternate  years.  Prof.  C  ah  ill 

German  155-156 — German  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  careful  reading  and  discussion  of  the  poetry  of  Heine,  Morike, 
Hebbel,  Keller,  C.  F.  Meyer,  Droste-Hiilshoff. 

Conducted  in  German.  Prof.  Bruhn 

German  157 — German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  close  study  and  analysis  of  the  diverse  trends  which  characterized 
the  19th  century  course  of  the  drama,  as  reflected  in  such  dramatists  as 
Biichner,  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel. 

Conducted  in  German.  Prof.  Cahill 

German  168 — Modern  German  Drama  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  drama  of  the  20th  century  from  the  period 
of  Naturalism  with  Hauptmann,  Expressionism  with  Georg  Kaiser  up 
to  and  including  the  epic  theatre  of  Berthold  Brecht  and  Max  Frisch. 

Conducted  in  German.  Prof.  Cahill 

German  175-176 — Cultural  Background  of  German  Literature 

(G  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  cultural  and  artistic  achievement  of  German-speaking  Europe, 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Their  relation  to  the  major  move- 
ments in  German  literature. 

Conducted  in  German.  Prof.  Melngailis 

German  181 — Advanced  Composition  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of 
German  syntax  and  difficult  grammatical  problems  so  that  he  may  ex- 
press himself  correctly  and  accurately  in  expository  writing.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  German  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  perfect  their  active  command  of  the  language. 

Conducted  in  German.  Prof.  Eykman 

German  182 — German  Stylistics  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 
teachers  of  German  a  grasp  of  stylistics  and  to  foster  the  development 
of  individual  style  through  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  from  the 
masters,  and  exercises  in  free  composition.  This  is  a  required  course  for 
German  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students  who  wish  to  im- 
prove their  style. 

Prerequisite:  German  181  or  the  equivalent. 

Conducted  in  German.  Prof.  Eykman 
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ITALIAN 

Italian  1-2 — Elementary  Italian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  course  is  designed 
to  develop  simultaneously  the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural 
comprehension,  oral  and  written  self-expression.  Classwork  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  drill. 

Prof.  Catalan! 


Italian  11-12 — Intermediate  Italian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of  the 
basic  elements  of  Italian  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of  selected 
texts,  oral  practice,  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  student's  passive 
and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Italian,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Catalini 


Italian  31-32 — Introduction  to  Italian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  intensive  course  for  Department  majors,  or  other  qualified  stu- 
dents with  a  background  of  language  study,  who  wish  to  take  Italian 
as  an  additional  foreign  language.  Fundamental  elements  of  Italian  will 
be  assimilated  rapidly.  The  course  includes  reading  and  discussion  of  se- 
lected texts. 

Prerequisite:  A  working  knowledge  of  another  foreign  language. 

Prof.  English 


It/lian  41-42 — Conversational  Italian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  ex- 
press himself  orally.  Speech  patterns  and  idiomatic  expressions  will  be 
assimilated  through  classroom  discussion  of  cultural  subjects,  current 
events,  and  everyday  topics.  Materials  will  be  selected  primarily  from  con- 
temporary source  books  and  Italian  periodicals. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Italian,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  English 


Italian  71-72 — Italian  Masterpieces  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  Italian  prose  and  poetry. 

Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 

of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 

expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Prerequisite:    Conversational  Italian,  or  its  equivalent. 
Regularly  given  every  year,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969- 
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Italian  101-102 — Survey  of  Italian  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Italian  literature.  Masterpieces  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  will  be  analyzed  against  the  back- 
ground of  historical  events  and  European  literary  movements.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  Italian  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students 
with  superior  linguistic  preparation. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  71,  or  the  equivalent. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 

Prof.  English 


Italian  113 — Dante;   A  Study  of  his  Poetry  at  the  Time  of  the 

Vita  Nuova  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Formation  of  Dante's  poetic  language  through  the  cultural  experiences 
of  his  youth. 

Conducted  in  Italian. 

Prof.  Simonelli 


Italian  116 — Dante:  The  Inferno  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  first  cantica  of  the  Divina  Commedia  will  be  analyzed  in  the  light 
of  its  political,  religious  and  literary  significance. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 

Prof.  Figurito 


Italian  117 — Dante:   Purgatorio  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  with  stress  on  the  second 
cantica  of  the  Commedia. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 
Given  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Prof.  Figurito 


Italian  118 — Dante:  Paradiso  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  continuation  of  the  Divina  Commedia  with  stress  on  the  third 
cantica. 

Conducted  in  Italian. 

Given  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Prof.  Figurito 


Italian  119 — The  Works  of  Petrarca  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  important  works  of  the  poet  laureate  in  the  light  of 
his  character  and  his  time.    Analysis  and  discussion  will  be  focused  on 
the  Canzoniere  and  I  Triortfi. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 
Given  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Prof.  Figurito 
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Italian  120 — The  Works  of  Boccaccio  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  Boccaccio,  the  man,   reflected  in  his  works.    Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  Decamerone  as  the  universal  opus  embody- 
ing the  known  world  of  his  time,  which  closes  the  Medieval  Period. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 
Given  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Prof.  Figurito 

Italian  121-122 — The  Renaissance  in  Italy  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Humanism,  leading  to  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  Renaissance,  through  selected  readings  from  the  works  of 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Machiavelli,  Cellini,  and  other  representative  authors. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 
To  be  offered  1969-1970. 

Italian  158 — Leopardi  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  Operette  Morali  and  the  period  of  the  great  Idillii  (1824-1830)  ; 
a  moment  in  European  Romanticism. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 

Prof.  Sim  on  el  It 

Italian  181 — Advanced  Composition  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of 
Italian  syntax  and  difficult  grammatical  problems,  so  that  he  may  express 
himself  correctly  and  accurately  in  expository  writing.  This  is  a  required 
course  for  Italian  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students  who  wish 
to  perfect  their  active  command  of  the  language. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 
Regularly  given  even  year,  hut  omitted  in  1968. 

Italian  182 — Italian  Stylistics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 
teachers  of  Italian  a  grasp  of  stylistics  and  to  foster  the  development  of 
individual  style  through  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  from  the  masters, 
and  exercises  in  free  composition.  This  is  a  required  course  for  Italian 
majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students  who  wish  to  improve  their 
style. 

Conducted  in  Italian. 

Prof.  Figurito 

PORTUGUESE 

Portuguese  31-32 — Introduction  to  Portuguese  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  intensive  course  for  Department  majors  or  other  students  with  an 
interest  in  the  language  and  culture  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  Fundamental 
elements  of  Portuguese  will  be  assimilated  rapidly.  The  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  selected  texts  will  be  treated  as  a  cultural  initiation. 

Prof.  Araujo 
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Portuguese  41-42 — Conversational  Portuguese  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  Hnguistic  abiHties. 
Classroom  discussion  and  oral  reports  are  based  on  Hterary  and  non- 
literary  readings. 

Conducted  hi  Portuguese. 

Prof.  Vieira 


Portuguese  71 — Readings  in  Portuguese  Literature    (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  novels  and  poetry  of  prominent  Portuguese  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  will  be  read,  to  develop  the  student's 
appreciation  of  cultural  material  and  his  ability  to  discuss  it  in  Portuguese. 
Conducted  in  Portuguese. 
Given  alternate  years:   1969-1970. 

Prof.  Vieira 

Portuguese  72 — Readings  in  Brazilian  Literature      (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  course  will  focus  upon  the  works  of  the  foremost  novelists  and 
poets  of  modern  Brazil,  to  develop  the  student's  appreciation  of  Brazilian 
culture  and  his  ability  to  discuss  it  in  Portuguese. 
Conducted  in  Portuguese. 
Given  alternate  years:   1969-1970. 


Prof.  Vieira 


RUMANIAN 


Rumanian  31-32 — Introduction  to  Rumanian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  a  course  for  beginners.  It  is  designed  to  develop  simultaneously 

the  fundamental  skills:    reading  ability,  aural  comprehension,  oral  and 

written  self-expression.    Classwork  will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory 

drill. 

To  be  announced. 


Rumanian  141-142 — Intermediate  Rumanian  (6  Sefn.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  consolidate  the  first-year  study  of  Rumanian 
through  review  of  the  basic  elements  of  grammar  and  syntax,  and  to 
develop  the  student's  language  proficiency  through  close  reading  of  se- 
lected texts,  oral  practice,  and  written  composition. 

To  be  announced. 


SLAVIC  STUDIES 

Slavic  1-2 — Elementary  Russian  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  a  course  for  beginners  which  stresses  intensive  training  in 
Russian  grammar,  accompanied  by  suitable  reading  exercises  and  ele- 
mentary composition. 

Profs.  Connolly,  Garrity,  Simeonian,  V.  Taranopski 
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Slavic  5-6 — Elementary  Serbo-Croatian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  phonology  and  grammar  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  literary  language. 
Elementary  readings. 

Prof.  V.  Taranovski 

Slavic  7-8 — Intermediate  Serbo-Croatian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings  in  Serbo-Croatian  folk  and  literary  texts. 
Prerequisite:  Slavic  3-6,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  V.  Taranovski 

Slavic  13-14 — Intermediate  Polish  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Grammar  review  and  readings  of  simple  literary  texts. 

Prof.  Garrity 

Slavic  11-12 — Intermediate  Russian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop,  through  oral  usage,  a  feeling  for 
the  appropriate  manner  of  expression.  The  basis  of  work  is  Russian 
prose  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Profs.  Boiven,  McAuliffe 

Slavic  61-62 — Intensive  Intermediate  Russian  (12  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed,  through  intensive  training  in  oral  usage,  to 

achieve  an  adequate  mastery  of  the  language:    listening  comprehension, 

oral  proficiency,  and  composition.  The  basis  of  the  work  is  the  original 

prose  of  Russian  writers  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Prof.  Simeonian 

Slavic    155-156 — ^Readings   in  Russian   Literature   of  the  Nine- 
teenth AND  Twentieth  Centuries      (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  proficiency  in  reading  in 
Russian  through  the  use  of  literary  texts  from  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Garrity 

Slavic  157-158 — Survey  of  Russian  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

During  the  first  semester  there  will  be  readings  in  Russian  literature 
from  the  Kievan  period  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in- 
cluding Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  and  Goncharov.  In  the  second 
semester  readings  in  Russian  literature  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
to  the  Soviet  and  emigre  periods,  with  special  emphasis  on  Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov. 

Conducted  in  English. 

Prof.  Bowen 

Slavic  159-160 — The  Russian  Short  Story  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings  in  typical  examples  of  the  short  story  genre  from  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  Russian,  or  equivalent. 

Prof.  Bowen 
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Slavic  161 — Readings  in  Dostoevsky  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings  in  Russian  from  the  novels  of  Dostoevsky. 
Prerequisite:    Intermediate  Russian,  or  its  equivalent. 
Regularly  given,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969. 

Slavic  162 — ^Readings  in  Chekhov  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings  in  the  stories  and  plays  of  Chekhov. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian,  or  its  equivalent. 
Regularly  given,  hut  omitted  in  1968-1969 . 

Slavic  163 — Readings  in  Pushkin  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings  in  Russian  from  the  poetry  and  prose  of  A.S.  Pushkin. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian,  or  its  equivalent. 
Regularly  given,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969.. 

Slavic  164 — ^Readings  in  Tolstoy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings  in  Russian  from  the  prose  of  L.  N.  Tolstoy. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian,  or  its  equivalent. 
Regularly  given,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969. 

Slavic  165-166 — Readings  in  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 

Century  Russian  Drama  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  representative  selection  chosen  from  the  most  famous  Russian 
playwrights,  with  special  emphasis  on  rapid  reading  and  comprehension. 
Primarily  for  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

Prerequisite:  The  equivalent  of  three  years  of  Russian. 

Prof.  Bowen 

Slavic  192 — Structure  of  Modern  Russl\n  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  phonological  morphological  and  syntactic  structure  of  standard 

modern  Russian.  Special  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  teaching  Russian 

to  speakers  of  English;  comparison  of  English  and  Russian  linguistic 

structures. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Russian,  or  its  equivalent. 
Regularly  given,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969. 

Slavic  193 — Old  Church  Slavonic  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Phonology  and  grammar  of  the  oldest  written  Slavic  language.  In 

additions  to  readings  in  Old  Church  Slavonic  texts,  the  course  includes 

an  introduction   to   Slavic  antiquities   and  the  principles   of  historical 

linguistics. 

Prof.  Jones 

Slavic  194 — Old  Russian  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings  in  Russian  literature  from  the  Kievan  period  through  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Slavic  193,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Jones 
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Slavic  295 — Seminar  in  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Poetry 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Intensive  study  of  the  structure,  thematic  trends  and  personalities  ex- 
pressed in  nineteenth  century  Russian  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  The  equivalent  of  three  years  of  Russian. 

Prof.  Jones 

Slavic  296 — Seminar  in  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Poetry 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Intensive  study  of  the  developments  in  Russian  poetry  from  the  Sym- 
bolist through  current  Soviet,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  emigre  Russian 
poetry. 

Prof.  Jones 


SPANISH 

Spanish  1-2 — Elementary  Spanish  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  course  is  designed 
to  develop  simultaneously  the  functional  skills:  reading  ability,  aural 
comprehension,  oral  and  written  self-expression.  Classwork  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  drill. 

Prof.Lipp 

Spanish  11-12 — Intermediate  Spanish  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of  the 
basic  elements  of  Spanish  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of  selected 
texts,  oral  practice,  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  student's  passive 
and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Spanish,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Sheehan  and  others 

Spanish  21-22 — Active  Spanish  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  activate  the  language  skills  acquired  by 
students  at  the  basic  level.  Aural  and  reading  comprehension  will  be 
stressed  through  practical  drill,  text  analysis  and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  11,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Lipp 

Spanish  31-32 — Introduction  to  Spanish  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  intensive  course  for  Department  majors,  or  other  qualified  students 
with  a  background  of  language  study,  who  wish  to  take  Spanish  as  an 
additional  foreign  language.  Fundamental  elements  of  Spanish  will  be 
assimilated  rapidly.  The  course  includes  reading  and  discussion  of 
selected  texts. 

Prerequisite:  A  working  knowledge  of  another  foreign  language. 

Prof.  Siciliano 
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Spanish  41-42 — Conversational  Spanish  (6  Sem.Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  express 
himself  orally.  Speech  patterns  and  idiomatic  expressions  will  be  assim- 
ilated through  classroom  discussion  of  cultural  subjects,  current  events, 
and  everyday  topics.  Materials  will  be  elected  primarily  from  contempo- 
rary source  books  and  Spanish  periodicals. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Spa7jish,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Lipp 

Spanish  61-62 — Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  designed  to  promote  a  functional  grasp  of  the  structure 
of  Spanish,  and  to  resolve  individual  problems  of  grammar  and  syntax. 
Written  exercises  on  prepared  topics,  idiomatic  translation  into  Spanish, 
reports  of  current  events,  and  summaries  of  reading  selections  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Tijerina 

Spanish  71-72 — Spanish  Masterpieces  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  Spanish  prose  and  poetry. 

Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 

of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 

expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Prerequisite:  Conversational  Spanish,  or  its  equivalent. 

Prof.  Morsello 

Spanish  101-102 — Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  Masterpieces  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  will  be  analyzed  against  the  back- 
ground of  historical  events  and  European  literary  movements.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  Spanish  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students 
with  superior  linguistic  preparation. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  61  (with  an  honor  grade) ,  Spanish  71,  or  the 

equivalent. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Prof.  Tittmami 

Spanish  103 — Spanish  Phonetics  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  advanced  students  of  Spanish 
who  still  experience  difficulty  with  problems  of  pronunciation  and 
intonation.  Group  discussion  and  individual  exercises  will  be  supplement- 
ed with  laboratory  work.  The  course  is  particularly  recommended  for 
future  teachers  of  Spanish. 

Prof.  Tijernia 

Spanish  104 — Advanced  Conversation  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 
teachers  of  Spanish  greater  facility  in  the  spoken  language.  Aural  com- 
prehension and  fluency  of  expression  will  be  developed  through  group 
discussion,  taped  interviews  and  literary  recordings. 

Prof.  Tijerina 
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Spanish  115-116 — Spanish  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  origin  and  growth  of  literary  genres  in  Spain,  from  the  eleventh 

through  the  fifteenth  century.  Readings  in  the  epic  poetry,  the  works  of 

Alfonso  el  Sabio,  the  Conde  Lucanor,  El  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  Santillana, 

Jorge  Manrique,  and  the  Cancioneros  of  the  15th  century. 

Conducted  in  Spanish . 

Prof.  Morsello 

Spanish  131-132— Literature  of  the  Golden  Age       (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  major  authors  and  their  works,  with  extensive  required 
readings. 

Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Prof.  Siciliano 

Spanish  151-152 — Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(6  Se?n.  Hrs.) 

Analysis   of  the  principal  literary  movements   in   Spain   during  the 

nineteenth  century.  The  Romantic  lyrics  and  drama;  costumbrismo  and 

the  realistic  novel;  Galdo's  Episodios  Nacionales;  the  Naturalistic  school. 

Conducted  in  Spanish. 

To  he  offered  in  1969-1970. 

Spanish  161-162 — Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  generation  of  '98  and  the  Modernist  a  movement,  as 

well  as  the  post-Civil  War  novel,  theater,   and  poetry.  Representative 

writers  will  include  Unamuno,  Barojo,   Azorin,  Machado,   Benavente, 

Jimenez,  Lorca,  Casona,  Cela,  and  others. 

Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Prof.  Sheehan 

Spanish  171-172 — Spanish  American  Literature  (<S  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Survey  of  the  development  of  literary  genres  in  Hispanic  America. 
Foreign  influences  and  criollismo.  Various  types  of  novel:  the  struggle 
of  man  against  the  jungle  or  the  pampa  of  Indian  against  the  white  man, 
of  man  against  society.  The  Spanish  American  conscience  as  expressed 
by  essayists  and  poets. 

Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Prof.  Guitarte 

Spanish  175-176 — Cultural  Background  of  Spanish  Literature 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  cultural  and  artistic  achievements  of  the  Spanish  nation,  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day,  and  their  relation  to  the  major 
trends  and  developments  in  Spanish  literature. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Prof.  Tittmann 
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Spanish  181 — Advanced  Composition  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of 
Spanish  syntax  and  difficult  grammatical  problems,  so  that  he  may  ex- 
press himself  correctly  and  accurately  in  expository  writing.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  Spanish  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students 
who  wish  to  perfect  their  active  command  of  the  language. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Prof.  Tijerina 


Spinish  182 — Spanish  Stylistics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 
teachers  of  Spanish  a  grasp  of  stylistics  and  to  foster  the  development  of 
individual  style  through  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  from  the  masters, 
and  exercises  in  free  composition.  This  is  a  required  course  for  Spanish 
majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students  who  wish  to  improve  their 
style. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  181,  or  its  equivalent. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Prof.  Tijerina 


COMPARATIVE  AND  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  STUDIES 

Modern  Languages  1 1 3 — The  Arthurian  Legend  in 

Medieval  Europe  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Origins   of   Arthurian   traditions    and   their   appearance   in   English, 

French,    and    German    literature.     Comparative    study    of    Arthurian 

romances:    stylistic  analysis,  development  of  themes.    Arthurian  tradition 

and  the  Holy  Grail. 

Conducted  in  English. 

Prof.  Szoverffy 


Modern  Languages  115-116 — European  Lyric  Poetry  in  the 

Middle  Ages  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  critical  study  of  literary  phenomena  from  the  courtly  period  to  the 
age  of  Humanism.  Goliardic  poetry;  the  Artes  Poetic  as  and  precepts  of 
rhetoric  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  beginning  of  verna- 
cular lyrics:  troubadours,  troveres,  and  Minnesanger.  Christian  and 
Moslem  love  as  lyric  themes  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Courtly  poetry  in 
Italy:  the  Sicilian  school;  Bologna  and  Florence  at  the  turn  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Meistersinger  and  rhetoriqueurs.  Early  humanists  as 
harbingers  of  the  Renaissance. 
Conducted  in  English. 
Given  alternate  years. 

Prof.  Szoverffy 
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Modern  Languages  119-120 — Mediaeval  Narrative  (Prose)  from 

1100  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  significance  and  development  of  mediaeval  narrative 
from  Petrus  Alfonsi  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Latin  story  books, 
narrative  collections.  Oriental  influences  on  mediaeval  story  telling.  The 
Exemphim  and  its  use  in  the  medieval  pulpit.  The  fabliaux  and  stories 
of  middle  class  in  France,  German  courtly  "Novelle."  Italian  develop- 
ment in  the  l4th  century.  The  spread  of  early  Humanist  narrative  and 
entertaining  literature  in  Europe.  Mediaeval  narrative  in  later  collections 
and  folklore. 

Conducted  in  English. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

Prof.  Szoverffy 

Modern  Languages  155 — Studies  in  Nietzsche  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Critical  analysis  of  Nietzsche  as  a  writer;  interpretation  of  his  major 
works. 

Conducted  in  English. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

Prof.  Bluhin 

Modern  Languages  159 — Brazilian  Literature  in  Translation 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  prominent 
Brazilian  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Various  aspects  of  Brazilian  society  are  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the 
readings.  Among  the  authors  to  be  read  are  Machado  de  Assis,  Euclides 
da  Cunha,  Gilberto  Freyre,  Lins  do  Rego,  Graciliano  Ramos,  Jorge 
Amado,  and  Erico  Verissimo. 
Conducted  in  English. 

Prof.  Vieira 

Modern  Languages  160 — Portuguese  Literature  in  Translation 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  prominent  Por- 
tuguese writers  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Various  aspects 
of  Portuguese  society  are  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  readings. 
Among  the  authors  to  be  read  are  Camoes,  Gil  Vicente,  Ega  de  Queiroz, 
Aquilino  Ribeiro,  and  Alves  Redol. 
Conducted  in  Ettglish. 

Prof.  Vieira 

Modern  Languages  166 — ^The  Literature  of  Existentialism 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Studies  in  Existentialism  as  a  philosophy,  a  way  of  life,  and  an  artistic 

expression.    The  basic  tenets  of  Existentialism  will  be  analyzed  in  the 

works  of  Sartre,  Malraux,  Camus,  Kafka,  Genet,  lonesco,  Beckett,  and 

others. 

Conducted  in  English. 

Prof.  Gauthier,  S.J. 
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Modern  Languages  174 — ^The  Twentieth  Century  Novel  in  Mexico 

AND  THE  Caribbean  Countries 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Readings   in   the   works   of   Asturias,    Azuela,    Carpentier,    Fuentes, 

Revueltas,  Rulfo,  Yanez.    Existentialism,  the  urban  novel  and  the  latest 

literary  currents.    American  and  French  influences  as  well  as  that  of 

Freud  and  Mark  will  be  discussed. 

Cojidifcted  in  English, 

Prof.  Morsello 

Modern  Languages  175-176 — Introduction  to  Slavic  Culture 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  development  of  Slavic  culture  and  civilization  from  the  earliest 
known  common  sources  through  the  development  into  particular  groups 
and  characterizations. 

Conducted  in  English. 

Given  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Prof.  Jones 

Modern  Languages  177-178 — Modern  European  Literature 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Historical  backgrounds  of  European  literature.  A  study  of  European 
thought  and  its  impact  on  Western  civilization.  Consideration  is  given 
to  such  authors  as  Bocaccio,  Dante,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Marx,  Bakunin,  Ibsen, 
Dostoevsky,  Kafka,  et  al. 
Conducted  in  English. 

Prof.  McCrossen 

Modern  Languages  179-180 — Modern  European  Novel 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  insight  into  the 
literary  inter-relationships  of  the  European  novel  from  Romanticism  on- 
ward.   Typical  authors  considered  are:    Goethe,  Hugo,  Stendhal,  Flau- 
bert, Maupassant,  Zola,  Gogol,  Werfel,  Kafka,  Koestler,  Galdos. 
Conducted  in  English. 
Given  alternate  years:    1968-1969. 

Prof.  McCrossen 

Modern  Languages  181-182 — Modern  European  Drama 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  insight  into  the 
literary  inter-relationships  of  the  European  drama  from  Romanticism  on- 
ward. Typical  authors  considered  are:  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hebbel,  Grill- 
parzer,  Strindberg,  Ibsen,  Musset,  de  Vigny,  Hugo,  Augier,  Dumas  fils, 
Anouilh,  Peguy,  Claudel,  Hauptmann,  Werfel,  Brecht,  Chekhov,  Maya- 
kovski. 

Conducted  in  English. 

Given  alternate  years:   1969-1970. 

Prof.  McCrossen 
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Modern  Languages  183-184 — Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.J 
Study  of  selected  works  representative  of  the  major  genres  of  Chinese 
literature,  from  the  Classic  of  Songs  to  contemporary  short  stories. 
Conducted  in  English. 
Given  alternate  years:    1968-1969. 

Prof.  Wang 

Modern  Languages  185-186 — Twentieth  Century  China  as  Seen 

BY  Chinese  and  Western  Writers 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Readings  (in  translation)  in  Lu-Hsiin,  Mao  Tun,  Lao  She,  Claudel, 
Malraux,  Kazantzakis,  Pearl  Buck,  John  Hersey,  and  others. 
Conducted  in  English. 
Given  alternate  years:   1969-1970. 

Prof.  Wang 

Modern  Languages  190 — Cultural  and  Social  Impact  of  Language 

Minorities  in  Europe  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  origin  of  language  minorities  in  Western  and  Eastern  European 

countries;  their  influence  on  European  development  in  culture,  literature, 

social  development,  economic  aspects  of  their  activities,  their  impact  on 

propaganda  material  and  linguistic  evidence. 

Conducted  in  English. 

Prof.  Szoverffy 

Modern  Languages  192 — Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Language  as  a  communication  system.  The  principles  of  analyzing 
languages;  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax.  The  relation 
of  acoustical  research,  information  theory  and  symbolic  logic  to  linguistic 
analysis.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  application  of  current 
linguistic  theories  to  problems  of  language  teaching. 
Conducted  in  English. 

Prof.  Jones 

Modern  Languages  193 — Theory  and  Methods  in  Linguistics 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Generative  Grammar  theory  will  be  described  and  compared  with 
other  models  of  human  language  and  the  application  of  linguistic  ana- 
lysis illustrated  on  problems  from  the  fields  of  language  acquisition, 
teaching  and  literary  descriptions.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  submit 
material  for  analysis  from  the  fields  of  psychology,  mathematics,  litera- 
ture. 

Conducted  in  English. 
No  Prerequisites. 

Prof.  Jones 
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Modern  Languages  194 — Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  specific  procedures   in  modern  language   teaching. 
Analysis  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various  methods  in  use  today. 
Demonstration  of  the  use  of  technical  equipment  in  the  language  labora- 
tory. 

Conducted  in  English. 

Prof.  V alette 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Composer-in-Residence:  C.  Alexander  Peloquin. 

Associate  Professor:  Josephine  Von  Henneberg,  Acting  Chairman. 
Assistant  Professor  and  Musician-in-Residejice:  Olga  Stone. 

Lecturers:  William  Miranda,  George  Pelletier,  Rev.  John  R. 
WiLLiS;  S.J.,  Berj  Zamkochian. 

Music  60 — Music  in  Western  Culture  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  music  and  great  composers  in  the 

history  of  Western  Civilization,   against   a  background   of  the   social, 

political,  and  philosophical  forces  responsible  for  its  evolution,  using 

records  as  examples. 

Prof.  Peloquin 


Music  162 — Beethoven  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

All  the  symphonies.  Representative  sonatas  and  quartets  from  the  three 
major  periods. 

Prof.  Willis,  S.J. 


Music  165 — -Modern  Music  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  music  in  this  century,  including  the 
classical,  popular,  and  jazz  productions,  with  consideration  given  to  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  composers  and  performers. 

Prof.  Peloquin 


Music  166 — Elements  of  Musicianship  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music — notation,  melody,   elementary 

harmony,  and  rhythm — with  emphasis  on  ear  training  and  sight  singing. 

Prof.  Pelletier 


Music  168 — Opera  Throughout  the  Centuries  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  development  of  the  Opera,  from  Monteverdi  to  Stravinski. 

Prof.  Miranda 
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Music  169 — The  Age  of  Baroque  (3  Sem.  Hrs.J 

An  examination  of  the  music  of  the  period  from  1600  to  1750  during 
which  organ  literature,  the  cantata,  the  oratorio,  and  the  opera  were  all 
given  their  definite  forms. 

Prof.  Zamkochian 


Music  170 — Wagner  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  all  the  music  dramas,  with  special  attention  to  the  Rh2g  of 
the  Nibehing. 

Prof.  Willis,  S.J. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
Chairman:  Rev.  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J. 
Lecturer:  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Driscoll. 

Natural  Sciences  11-12 — Principles  of  Physical  Science 

(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
key  concepts  and  fundamental  theories  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  which 
have  led  to  the  present  position  of  the  atomic  sciences. 

Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 
two  semesters. 

Prof.  Driscoll 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Professors:  Thomas  Blakeley,  Alexander  Duncan,  SJ.,  Wil- 
liam E.  Fitzgerald,  S.J.,  Donald  A.  Gallagher, 
Timothy  J.  O'Mahoney,  S.J.,  Francis  X.  Weiser,  S.J. 

Associate  Professors:  Frederick    J.    Adelmann,    S.J.,    Brian    J. 

Cudahy,  Idella  J.  Gallagher,  Stuart  B. 
Martin,  John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  Richard 
T.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Joseph  L.  Navickas, 
Thomas  J.  Owens*,  Norman  J.  Wells. 

Assistant  Professors:  Joseph  L.  Barrett,  S.J.,  Joseph  H.  Casey, 

S.J.,  John  D.  Donoghue,  S.J.,  William 
Egan,  S.J.,  Joseph  F.  Flanagan,  S.J.  {Chair- 
ma7i),  George  R.  Fuir,  S.J.,  William  J 
Haggerty,  Jr.,  Peter  J.  Kreeft,  Francis  P 
MoLLOY,  S.J.,  Gerard  C.  O'Brien,  S.J. 
Joseph  A.  Quane,  S.J.,  David  Rasmussen 
John  P.  Rock,  S.J.,  Charles  B.  Toomey,  S.J 

Instructors:  Bernard  A.  Bommarito,  Walter  Conn,  S.J. 

Lecturers:  Joseph  Casey,  S.J.,  Paul  Schweitzer,  S.J. 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  I968-I969. 

Students  majoring  in  philosophy  will  be  expected  to  complete  twelve 
semester  hours  of  credit,  in  addition  to  the  required  philosophy  courses. 
In  certain  cases,  with  the  prior  approval  ot  the  Chairman  of  the  Philoso- 
phy Department,  advanced  undergraduate  students  may  take  some  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Philosophy  22 — Philosophy  of  Man  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  considers  the  nature  of  man  from  the  evidence  of  personal 
experience,  science,  and  the  philosophical  reflections  of  key  figures  in 
Western  thought. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Philosophy  54 — Ethics  (5  Se?n.  Hrs.) 

An  investigation  of  the  rational  basis  of  moral  value  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  ethical  principles.  Specific  application  of  these  norms  will  be 
examined. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Philosophy  76 — Metaphysics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  contemporary  and  classical  formulations  of  metaphysical 
systems  which  will  attempt  to  establish  the  need  for  a  metaphysical  ap- 
proach to  philosophical  problems.  Finite  man's  knowledge  of  an  Infinite 
God  will  also  be  considered. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Fall  Term 

Philosophy  103 — ^Modern  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  major  thinkers  of  the  period  from  Descartes  to  Hegel. 

Prof.  Rock,  S.J. 

Philosophy  105 — Contemporary  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  major  philosophical  trends  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Prof.  Adelmann,  S.]. 

Philosophy  111 — Aesthetics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  major  philosophical  questions  concerning  art,  including  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  the  art  object,  the  function  of  art  in  the  evolution  of 
human  consciousness. 

Prof.  I.  Gallagher 

Philosophy  119 — American  Pragmatism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  close  analysis  of  selected  writings  of  Pierce,  James  and  Dewey. 

Prof.  Haggerty 

Philosophy  137 — Hegel  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  in  the 
Phenomenology  of  Spirit;  a.  working  out  of  the  historical  and  individual 
movement  from  consciousness  through  self-consciousness  to  reason. 

Prof.  Navickas 

Philosophy  143 — Contemporary  Marxism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  philosophical  problems  of  metaphysics  of  knowledge,  of  existence, 

of  matter  and  the  nature  of  man  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Marxism. 

Prof.  Adelmann,  S.J. 

Philosophy  157 — Existentialism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

While  seeking  a  wider  view  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  existential 
thought,  this  course  will  give  special  emphasis  to  such  outstanding 
figures  as  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  Berdyaev,  Sartre  and  Marcel. 

Prof.  Rock,  S.J. 

Philosophy  187 — Aristotle  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  major  philosophical  themes  in  the  writings  of 
Aristotle. 

Prof.  Martin 

Philosophy  191 — Authority  and  Freedom  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  involves  a  reading  and  discussion  of  several  classic  works 

concerned  with  the  problem  of  Liberty  and  Authority;  Plato's  Republic, 

Locke's  Second  Treatise,  Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty.  Contemporary  readings 

will  include  contributions  of  Maritain,  J.C.  Murray,  and  Louis  Janssens. 

Prof.  McCarthy,  S.J. 
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Spring  Term 

Philosophy  102 — ^Modern  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  major  thinkers  of  the  period  from  Descartes  to  Hegel. 

Prof.  Bommarito 

Philosophy  104 — Contemporary  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  major  philosophical  trends  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Prof.  Blakeley 

Philosophy  lio — Philosophy  of  Modern  Art  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  Freudianism,  Evolutionism,  Existentialism 
and  other  recent  philosophical  thought  on  such  schools  of  art  as  Futurism, 
Surrealism,  and  Abstract  Expressionism. 

Prof.  I.  Gallagher 

Philosophy  Il4 — Zen  Buddhism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

After  an  introduction  to  Oriental  philosophy,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  understand  the  single  essential  point  of  Zen  from  the  Zen  writings 
themselves.  Conclusions  will  be  attempted  in  the  areas  of  classifying  Zen 
philosophy,  religion,  psycho-therapy  and  mysticism  and  in  perceiving 
the  presence  of  the  Zen  insight  in  much  Western  thought. 

Prof.  Kreeft 

Philosophy  124 — Plato's  Dialogues  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  close  study  of  the  major  dialogues  concentrating  on  Plato's  views  on 
man,  knowledge  and  being. 

Prof.  O'Brien,  S.J. 

Philosophy  130 — Contemporary  Logic  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  one-semester  introduction  to  symbolic  logic  primarily  intended  for 

those  not  majoring  in  mathematics.  Topics  included  are:  the  basic  logical 

operations,  the  first  order  sentential  calculus,  quantification,  valid  forms, 

argumentation  and  an  introduction  to  axiomatics. 

Prof.  Schweitzer,  S.J. 

Philosophy  136 — Introduction  to  Analytic  Philosophy 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  historical  survey  of  the  major  phases  of  twentith-century  Analytic 
Philosophy:  Realism,  Logical  Analysis,  Logical  Positivism,  Conceptual 
Analysis. 

Prof.  Murphy,  S.J. 

Philosophy  138 — History  of  Russian  Philosophy       (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  development  of  Russian  philosophy  under  the  impetus  of  theolo- 
gical   speculation    and    eighteenth    and    nineteenth-century    European 
philosophy  with  special  emphasis  on  Solovyov,  Berdyaev,   Frank  and 
Lossky. 

Prof.  Navickas 
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Philosophy  142 — Contemporary  Atheism  (3  Sept.  Hrs.) 

The  modalities  and  sources  of  today's  atheism  will  be  treated,  e.g. 
those  springing  from  scientific  humanism,  communism,  and  existen- 
tialism. 

Prof.  Casey,  S.J. 

Philosophy  152 — British  Empiricism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  involve  a  study  of  both  the  major  and  minor  figures 
of  classical  British  Empiricism.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  political 
and  moral  philosophy. 

Prof.  Cudahy 

Philosophy  178 — Phenomenology  and  Symbolism        (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  religion  which  attempts  to  combine  the  insights  of  the  history 
of  religions  and  phenomenology.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
role  of  religious  language. 

Prof.  Rasmus  sen 

Philosophy  198 — American  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  principal  schools  of  thought  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
precedes  the  study  of  the  "Golden  Age"  of  Pierce,  James  and  Royce, 
Santayana  and  Dewey. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

Professors:  Robert  L.  Carovillano,  Frederick  E.  White 
(Acting  Chairman). 

Associate  Professors:  Robert    L.    Becker*,    Joseph    H.    Chen*, 

George  J.  Goldsmith,  Francis  McCaffrey, 
Solomon  L.  Schwebel. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  Edmund  H.  Carnevale, 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.   John   F.   Fitzgerald,   S.J.,   Robert  F. 

GiRVAN,  Rev.  John  H.  Kinnier,  S.J.***, 
Darryl  Leiter,  Rev.  Francis  A.  Liuima,  S.J., 
John  J.  Power,  Rein  A.  Uritam,  Helen  J. 
Young. 

Senior  Research  Physicist:  John  J.  Maguire. 

University  Felloiv:  Francis  J.  Luczak. 

NASA  Trainee:  Thomas  P.  Shaughnessy, 

Teaching  Felloivs:  Jinhum  Kim,  William  R.  Kritzler. 

Teaching  Assistants:  John  H.  Bradshaw,  Bella  C  Chiu,  Gerald 

J.  Diebold,  Mary  Susan  Gussenhoven, 
John  T.  Hansen,  Samuel  C  Kao,  Sandi 
Lieu,  Paul  A.  McCormack,  Richard  D. 
MicAL,  Neel  Price,  Herbert  Stranzl, 
William  A  .Wall, 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1968. 
**Sabbatical  Leave,  1968-I969. 
***On  leave  of  absence,  1 968-1 969. 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  major  with  a  balanced  program 
of  classical  and  modern  physics.  The  sequence  of  courses,  integrated  with 
the  accompanying  courses  in  mathematics,  aims  primarily  at  preparing  the 
gifted  student  for  graduate  study  in  physics.  At  the  same  time,  it  en- 
deavors to  communicate  to  the  student  the  basic  theoretical  and  experimen- 
tal techniques  requisite  for  employment  and  advancement  as  a  professional 
physicist.  Special  arrangements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  this  de- 
gree may  be  made  for  those  exceptional  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Department,  give  promise  of  significant  contributions  to  the  world  of 
physics. 

Physics  23 — General  Physics  I  (Calculus)  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  thorough  introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  classical 

mechanics,  with  free  use  of  the  calculus;  introductory  thermodynamics 

and  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  design  and 

evaluation  of  experiments. 

Three  lecti/res,  one  laboratory  period,  and  one  scheduled  recitation 
hour  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Liuima.  S.J. 
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Physics  24— General  Physics  II  (Calculus)  (4  Setn.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  applications  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, with  free  use  of  the  calculus,  including  a  selection  of  topics  from 
optics  and  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  Laboratory  work  will  deal 
with  fundamental  instruments. 

Three  lectures,  one  laboratory  period,  and  one  scheduled  recitation 
hour  per  iveek  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Liu'ima,  S.J. 

Physics  25 — General  Physics  I  (Calculus)  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  thorough  introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  class- 
ical mechanics,  with  free  use  of  the  calculus;  introductory  thermody- 
namics and  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

Three  lectures  and  one  scheduled  recitation  hour  per  iveek 
for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Liuima,  S.J. 

Physics  26 — General  Physics  II  (Calculus)  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  thorough  study  of  the  principles  and  applications  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  with  free  use  of  the  calculus;  a  selection  of  topics  from  op- 
tics and  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light. 

Three  lectures  and  one  scheduled  recitation  hour  per  week 
for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Liuima,  S.J. 

Physics  27-28 — General  Physics  I,  II  (Non-Calculus)     (8  Sefn.  Hrs.) 
An  introduction  to  classical  and  modern  physics,  the  main  emphasis 
being  on  fundamental  principles. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  iveek  for  two  semesters. 

Prof.  McCaffrey 

Physics  29-30 — General  Physics  I,  II  (Non-Calculus)     (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  introduction  to  classical  and  modern  physics,  the  main  emphasis 
being  on  fundamental  principles. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Prof.  McCaffrey 

Physics  33- — Introductory  Mechanics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  thorough  introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  classical 
mechanics,  with  free  use  of  the  calculus. 

Three  lectures,  one  laboratory  period,  and  one  scheduled  recitation 
hour  per  iveek  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Uritam 

Physics  34 — Introductory  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

(4  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  thorough  study  of  the  principles  and  application  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  with  free  use  of  the  calculus. 

Three  lectures,  one  laboratory  period,  and  one  scheduled  recitation 
hour  per  iveek  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Chen 
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Physics  35 — Waves  and  Oscillations  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Modes  of  oscillatory  systems.  Traveling  waves  in  homogeneous  me- 
dia; superposition  of  harmonic  waves.  Emission  and  absorption  of  waves; 
polarization,  interference  and  diffraction  phenomena. 

Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  lueek  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Girvan 

Physics  36 — Quantum  Physics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Atoms  and  elementary  particles;  characteristics  of  atomic  molecular 
and  nuclear  systems;  quantum  states  and  probability  amplitude;  wave 
mechanics;  thermal  properties  of  matter. 

Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Becker 

Physics  121-122 — Advanced  Laboratory  I,  II  (1  Sem.  Hr.) 

Laboratory  and  conferences.  Experiments  in  mechanics,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism. 

One  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Profs.  Goldsmith,  Girvan,  Young,  and 
THE  DEPARTMENT 

Physics  123-124 — Experimental  Physics  I,  II  (1  Sem.  Hr.) 

A  selection  of  fundamental  experiments  from  atomic,  nuclear  and 
solid  state  physics.  Laboratory  and  conferences. 

One  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Profs.  Goldsjnith,  Girvan,  Youn^,  and 
THE  DEPARTMENT 

Physics  l6l — Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics       (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  of  solid  state  physics,  including:  crystal  structure;  phonons 
and    lattice   vibrations;    band    theory;    thermal,    optical,    electrical,    and 
magnetic  properties  of  solids. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Goldsmith 

Physics  173 — Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  I  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Alkali  atoms;  multielectron  atoms,  coupling  of  angular  momentum; 
interaction  of  atomic  states  with  static  external  and  nuclear  fields;  elec- 
tromagnetic transitions;  lifetimes  and  transition  rates;  line  and  con- 
tinuous X-ray  spectra. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Young 

Physics  174 — Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Rotation  and  vibration  of  diatomic  molecules;  molecular,  infrared  and 

Raman   spectra;    collision   theory;    nuclear   reactions;    the   neutron;    the 

deuteron;  alpha  decay;  beta  decay;  high  enegry  physics,  the  systematics 

of  elementary  particles. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Young 
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Physics  175 — Statistical  Physics  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Statistical  description  of  many-particle  systems;  the  laws  and  applica- 
tions of  thermodynamics;  statistical  thermodynamics;  basic  methods  of 
statistical  mechanics. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

To  he  announced 

Physics  176 — Statistical  Physics  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Kinetic  theory  of  dilute  gases;  equilibrium  between  phases;  quantum 
statistic  for  weakly  interacting  particles;  strongly  interacting  particles; 
magnetism  and  low  temperature;  irreversible  processes  and  fluctuations. 
Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

To  be  announced 

Physics  177 — Modern  Optics  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  recent  developments  in  this  field;  coherence  theory, 
lasers,  holography,  optics  of  solids,  optical  instruments;  optical  informa- 
tion processing. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Goldsmith 

Physics  179 — Atomic  and  Nuclear  Structure  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Applications  of  quantum  mechanics  to  problems  of  atomic  and  nu- 
clear structure.  Atomic  energy  levels,  electric  dipole  transitions,  line 
widths  and  lifetimes,  Russell-Saunders  and  j-j  coupling,  effects  of  nu- 
clear spins;  the  deuteron,  nuclear  forces,  isotopic  spin,  the  shell  model, 
nuclear  scattering,  virtual  states  and  resources. 
Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Carov'dlano 

Physics  191 — Nuclear  Physics  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Descriptive  theory  of  nuclei;  nuclear  disintegrations  and  their  inter- 
action with  matter;  nuclear  reactions  and  scattering. 
Three  lectures  per  tveek  for  one  semester. 
Kegularly  given  each  year,  hut  omitted  in  1968-1969- 

Physics  195 — Theoretical  Physics  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Selected  topics  in  theoretical  mechanics,  principles  of  relativity,  elec- 
trostatics and  magnetostatics,  the  Maxwell  equation. 
Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Regularly  given  each  year,  hut  omitted  in  1968-1969. 

Physics  196 — Theoretical  Physics  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Electromagnetic  wave  equation,  covariance  of  Maxwell  equations, 
selected  radiation  topics,  point  charges  in  external  fields,  topics  in  quan- 
tum theory  and  on  continuous  media. 

Three  lectures  per  tveek  for  one  semester. 

Regularly  given  each  year,  hut  omitted  in  1968-1969 . 
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Physics  201 — Classical  Mechanics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Lagrange's    and    Hamilton's    equations;    principle   of   Least    Action; 

invariance   principles;    rigid   body   motion;    canonical    transformations; 

Hamilton- Jacobi  theory;  special  theory  of  relativity;  small  oscillations; 

continuous  media. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Letter 


Physics  203 — Plasma  Physics  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Basic  concept  of  plasma  physics:  Debye  length  and  plasma  oscilla- 
tions; ionized  fluid  flow  equations;  the  hydromagnetic  approximation; 
Alfven  waves;  selected  applications  of  astrophysical  and  geophysical 
importance. 

Three  lectures  per  iveek  for  one  semester. 

Profs.  Carovillano  and  Magutre 


Physics  211 — Mathematical  Physics  I  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Complex  variables   and   theory   of   residues;   matrices,   determinants, 
transformation   theory;    theory   of   linear   operators;   calculus   of   linear 
operators,  invariants,  and  relation  to  group  theory. 
Three  lectures  per  lueek  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Schiuehel 


Physics  212 — Mathematical  Physics  II  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Extension  and  generalization  of  linear  operator  theory  to  the  con- 
tinuous case;  transfer  calculus;  inverses;  study  of  the  linear  operator  for 
second  order  differential  equations. 

Three  lectures  per  iveek  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Schwebel 


Physics  263 — Electromagnetic  Theory  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Physical  basis  for  Maxwell's  equations;  electrostatics  and  magneto- 
statics;  multiple  moments;  energy  and  momentum  conservation  for  the 
electromagnetic  field;  wave  phenomena;  point  charge  motion  in  external 
fields. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Letter 


Physics  281 — Quantum  Mechanics  I  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Fundamental  concepts;  bound  states  and  scattering  theory;  the  Cou- 
lomb fields;  perturbation  theory;  angular  momentum  and  spin;  sym- 
metry and  the  Pauli  principle. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Prof.  Uritam 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  David  Lowenthal  {Chairman),  Peter  S.  H.  Tang*, 
Robert  K.  Woetzel. 

Associate  Professors:  Gary  B.  Brazier,  Donald  S.  Carlisle,  Rob- 
ert K.  Faulkner,  David  R.  Manwaring, 
Marvin  Rintala. 

Assistant  Professors:  Jeffry    M.    Burnam,    Francis    E.    Devine, 

Pierre-Michel   Fontaine,   Robert  E.   Gil- 
bert. 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  Term,  I968. 

Political  Science  31-32 — Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Political  Science  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  analysis  of  governmental 
systems. 

For  non-ma]ors  THE   DEPARTMENT 

Political  Science  41-42 — Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Political  Science  (6  Se?n.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  Political  Science  31-32.  Its 
subject  matter  is  identical;  its  treatment  is  oriented  toward  majors. 
For  majors  only.  THE  DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN  POLITICS 

Political  Science  101-102 — American  Government    (6  Se?n.  Hrs.) 
An  extended  treatment  of  the  essentials  of  American  Government  (na- 
tional, state,  and  local),  and  of  selected  policy  issues.  Not  open  to  those 
who  have  taken  Political  Science  31-32,  except  with  Department  per- 
mission. 

For  9?on-majors.  Prof.  Devine 

Political  Science  103 — State  and  Local  Government 

(5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  structure  and  functions  of  government  in  the  United  States  at 
the  state  and  local  level  are  studied. 

Prof.  Brazier 

Political  Science  104 — The  American  Presidency      (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  modern  Presidency. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  impact  of  various  Presidents  upon  the 
development  of  the  Presidential  office.  Trends  in  nominating  and  elec- 
toral politics  will  also  be  examined. 

Prof.  Gilbert 
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Political  Science  105 — The  American  Negro's  Quest 

FOR  Equality  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  on-going  racial  crisis  in  its  various  dimensions, 
and  of  alternative  solutions  that  have  been  proposed. 

Prof.  Brazier 

Political  Science  107 — The  American  Party  System   (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature  and  functioning 
of  American  political  parties  and  pressure  groups. 

Prof.  Gilbert 

Political  Science  108 — Intergovernmental  Relations 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analytical  survey  is  made  of  the  theories,  institutions,  and  forces 
that  shape  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  government  power  within 
the  United  States  federal  system.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  national- 
state-local  relations  and  to  the  emerging  problems  of  area  and  adminis- 
tration in  metropolitan  communities. 

Prof.  Brazier 

Political  Science  109 — The  Legislative  Process  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  American  legislative  systems — Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures — will  be  undertaken,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
the  role  of  representatives  in  linking  people  and  their  bureaucracies. 

To  he  announced 

Political  Science  110 — Government  and  Politics  of 

Urban  America  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  problems  confronting  cities  and  metropolitan 

communities  in  the  United  States.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  urban 

electoral  behavior  and  to  the  types  of  governmental  structures  found 

in  urban  areas. 

To  be  offered  in  1969-1970. 

Prof.  Gilbert 

Political  Science  113-114 — American  Constitutional  Law 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  evolution  of  the  American  Constitution  through  Supreme  Court 

Decisions  is  studied,  with  emphasis  on  such  topics  as  judicial  review, 

federalism,  the  national  commerce  power,  due  process  of  law,  and  civil 

liberties. 

Prof.  Man  waring 

Political  Science  116 — American  Criminal  Justice     (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  police,  civil  liberties,  and  the  political  community.  Discussion  of 

civil  liberties  issues  concerning  the  rights  of  the  accused  in  the  light  of 

actual  police  practices.  Tension  between  the  police  as   a  bureaucratic 

organization  and  the  rule  of  law.  The  police  and  the  ghetto. 

Prof.  Bnrnam 
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Political  Science  117 — The  American  Bureaucracy   (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  transformation  of  the  American  Bureaucracy  by  the  political  and 
administrative  reforms  of  the  Federalist,  Jacksonian,   Progressive,   and 
New  Deal  eras.  PoHtics  and  administration  of  the  contemporary  Amer- 
ican Bureaucracy.  The  political  rights  of  civil  servants. 

Prof.  Bumam 

Political  Science  118 — Politics,  Administration,  and 

Bureaucracy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Theories  of  bureaucracy;  bureaucracy  and  democracy;  bureaucracy  and 
privacy;  administrative  decision-making;  administrative  leadership. 

Prof.  Burna^n 

Political  Science  119 — Government  and  the  Press  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  political  influence  of  the  "Fourth  Branch  of  Government"  in 
contemporary  America,  including  radio  and  television.  Press  influence 
and  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. Contemporary  First  Amendment  issues — prior  restraint,  press  cov- 
erage of  trials,  wars,  and  riots;  libel  of  public  figures.  Broadcast  regula- 
tions by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 


Prof.  Burnam 
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Political  Science  121-122 — Comparative  European  Politics 

(6  Se?n.  Hrs.) 
A  comparative  analysis  of  political  thought,  action,  and  organization 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

Prof.  Rintala 

Political  Science  124 — Comparative  Urban  Politics   (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  comparison  of  selected  American  and  non-American  cities  with 
respect  to  their  structure  and  problems. 

Prof.  Brazier 

Political  Science  l4l — Government  and  Politics  of 

Latin  America  I  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  political  culture  of  the  area,  as  well  as  a  study 
of  the  governmental  and  political  processes.  The  following  subjects  will 
be  examined:  the  legacy  of  the  colonial  period  and  of  the  independence 
movement,  the  constitutional  traditions,  the  experience  with  "caudil- 
lismo,"  radicalism,  liberalism,  militarism,   and  totalitarianism. 

Prof.  Fontaine 

Political  Science  142 — Government  and  Politics  of 

Latin  America  II  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  major  political  problems  of  Latin  America  today, 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  military,  the  problem  of  participation, 
the  political  implications  of  economic  development  and  social  change, 
the  impact  of  nationalism  and  communism,  and  the  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  other  great  powers. 

Prof.  Fontaine 
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Political  Science  144 — Political  Development  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  poHtical  processes,  institutions, 
ideas,  and  behavior  related  to  nation-building  and  modernization,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  the  respective  require- 
ments of  economic  growth  and  political  democratization. 
To  he  offered  in  1969-1970. 

Political  Science  153 — Soviet  Political  Institutions 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  traces  the  history  of  the  Soviet  state  through  its  phases 
under  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev.  The  contemporary  Soviet  political 
system  will  be  analyzed,  stressing  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  problem  of  totalitarianism.  Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  revolution,  political  construction,  legitimacy  in  a 
modern  industrial  polity. 

Prof.  Carlisle 

Political  Science  156(258) — Government  and  Politics  of  China 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  introduction  to  political  and  international  developments  of  con- 
temporary China,  with  stress  upon  ideology  and  leadership,  as  well  as 
strategies  and  tactics  in  the  communist-led  political,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  revolution.  An  inquiry  into  China's  major  domestic  ob- 
jectives and  position  in  world  politics. 

Prof.  Taf2(^ 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

Political  Science  147-148   (247-248) — International  Relations 

OF  Latin  America  (6  Sei7i.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  patterns  of  cooperation  and  conflict  among 
the  Latin  American  States  and  between  the  latter,  the  United  States,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  special  emphasis  is  put  on  the  efforts  at  inter- 
national organization  and  integration  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
To  he  offered  in  1969-1970. 

Political  Science  151 — International  Relations  and  Politics 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  nation-state  system,  its  principles  of  operation  and  the  bases  of 
national  power  and  policy  are  examined. 

Prof.  Fontaine 

Political  Science  152— International  Organization  and  Policy 

(3  Sei?i.  Hrs.) 
The  structure,  power,   and  policy  of  leading  international  organiza- 
tions are  analyzed,  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  power  and  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  its  relationships  with  the  international  community. 

Prof.  Fontaine 
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Political  Science  154 — Soviet  Foreign  Policy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

In  this  course,  Soviet  international  behavior  will  be  treated  in  terms 
of  three  sectors:  policy  toward  the  West;  policy  regarding  non-Commu- 
nist under-developed  countries;  and  policy  toward  other  Communist 
states  and  non-ruling  Communist  parties.  Topics  such  as  the  Comin- 
tern, "Socialism  in  One  Country,"  the  Soviet  Bloc,  The  Cold  War,  Peace- 
ful Co-existence,  and  Polycentrism,  as  well  as  other  contemporary 
international  problems,  will  be  considered. 

Prof.  Carlisle 

Political  Science  155 — The  Soviet  Union  and  the 

Developing  Nations  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  relations  between  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  USSR  and  the  problems  of  imperialism,  colonialism, 
revolution,  and  economic  development  in  the  non-Western  world.  The 
following  issues  will  be  considered:  revolution  and  modernization,  So- 
viet foreign  aid  and  alliances,  Soviet  Central  Asia  as  a  development 
model.  Communism  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  "national- 
liberation  war,"  and  Vietnam. 

Prof.  Carlisle 


Political  Science  157  (257) — Sino-Soviet  Relations  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  background  and  development  of  political,  economic, 
strategic,  social,  and  cultural  relations  between  Russia  and  China,  es- 
pecially in  the  light  of  their  changed  regimes.  Emphases  are  given  to 
ideological  issues  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  Parties, 
and  the  impact  of  their  current  disputes  on  the  world. 

To  be  offered  in  1969-1970.  Prof.  Tang 


Political  Science  171 — American  Foreign  Policy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  examination  of  major  patterns  of  United  States  foreign  policy, 
with  emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century.  Contemporary  problems  of 
foreign  policy,  e.g.  Cuba,  Berlin,  and  Vietnam,  will  be  treated  in  the 
context  of  international  affairs,  with  special  reference  to  area  factors, 
and  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  international  organization. 

Prof.  Woetzel 


Political  Science  172 — Comparative  Foreign  Policies 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  examination  of  the  foreign  policies  of  major  powers  of  the  mid- 
twentieth  century,  including  Britain,  France,  the  USSR,  and  Communist 
China,  on  problems  of  relevance  to  the  United  States,  e.g.  European 
security,  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  development  of  less  industrial- 
ized countries.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to  the  policies  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  as  they  affect  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

Prof.  Woetzel 
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Political  Science  174  (274) — War  and  Revolution:  Viet  Nam 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  seeks  to  analyze  some  of  the  most  crucial  dimensions  of 
war  and  revolution  in  the  present  historical  epoch,  with  special  focus  on 
Vietnam  as  a  case  study  in  "crisis  politics."  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
consider  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  as  a  multi-dimensional  problem, 
with  international,  Asian,  Communist,  and  American  perspectives.  Pres- 
ent policy  issues  will  be  treated,  and  guest  lecturers  of  various  per- 
suasions and  with  different  kinds  of  expertise  will  be  invited  to  address 
the  class. 

Prof.  Carlisle 

Political  Science  176   (276) — International  Communist 

Movement  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  world  communist  move- 
ment as  advocated  and  promoted  by  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Mao, 
and  Castro.  An  examination  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural transformation  of  the  communist  countries,  as  well  as  the  evolu- 
tion and  struggle  of  the  communist  parties.  An  inquiry  into  the  prospects 
of  the  communist  movement. 

To  be  offered  in  1969-1970.  Prof.  Tang 

POLITICAL  THEORY 

Political  Science  161-162 — History  of  Political  Theory 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  considers  the  enduring  problems  of  political  life  through 
great  philosophic  and  religious  writings.  The  first  semester  selects  read- 
ings from  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  New  Testament,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St. 
Thomas  More,  and  John  Calvin,  The  second  semester  covers  such  mod- 
ern authors  as  Machiavelli,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rous- 
seau, Burke,  Hegel,  Marx,  Mill,  and  Nietzsche. 

Prof.  Lowenthal 

Political  Science  163 — Political  Thought  of  Edmund  Burke 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  Burke's  major  writings. 
To  be  offered  in  1969-1970. 

Political  Science  165 — Natural  Law  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  is  a  study  of  the  ethical  and  political  philosophies  of  natural 
law,  with  particular  attention  to  the  Stoics,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
John  Locke. 

To  be  offered  in  1969-1970.  Prof.  Devine 

Political  Science  166 — ^The  Ancient  and  Modern  Polity 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  a  consideration  of  the  political  philosophies  of  Aris- 
totle and  Hobbes,  with  a  view  of  contrasting  the  ancient  polis  and  the 
modern  state. 

To  be  offered  in  1969-1970.  Prof.  Devine 
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Political  Science  167 — American  Political  Thought 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  examination  of  the  theoretical  roots  of  the  American  Republic, 
concentrating  on  the  views  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  Jefferson,  Marshall, 
and  Lincoln. 

Prof.  Faulkfier 

Political  Science  169  (269) — The  Thought  of  Mao  Tse-Tung 

(5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  political,  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  military  philosophy  in  his  adaptation  to  and  development  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism for  class  struggle  and  world  revolution,  with  emphasis  on 
its  theoretical  formulations  and  limitations  as  well  as  its  application  at 
home  and  influence  abroad. 

To  he  offered  in  1969-1970.  Prof.  Tang 

Political  Science  182 — Nietzsche  and  Existentialism 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  examination   of  the  moral,   social,   and  political   ingredients   of 
existentialism,   and  of  their  connection  with  Nietzsche.  Readings  will 
be  selected  from  Sartre,  Camus,  and  Nietzsche. 

Prof.  Faulkner 

Political  Science  184 — Ethics  and  Politics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  relation  between  the  realms  of  ethics  and  politics, 
based  mainly  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 

Prof.  Faulkner 

Political  Science  185 — Rousseau  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  political  works  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, focusing  on  the  elements  of  Classicism,  Liberalism,  and  Roman- 
ticism in  his  thought. 

Prof.  Devine 


HONORS  PROGRAM 

Political  Science  197-198 — Individual  Research  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  year  of  individual  research,  culminating  in  a  thesis.  For  selected 
seniors.  Time  to  be  arranged  jointly  by  each  student  and  his  advisor. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  Joseph  R.  Cautela,  Mark  A.  Fried,  Murray  Hor- 
wiTz,  James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J.,  Leslie  Phillips,  John 
M.  vonFelsinger  {Chairman). 

Visiting  University  Professor  of 

Community  Psychiatry:  Erich  Lindemann. 

Associate  Professors:  Daniel  J.  Baer,  David  Moment,  Ronald 

L.  NuTTALL,  Barry  Oshry. 

Assistant  Professors:  Stephen   Friedman,   Harold  N.   Kellner, 

Jane   B.   Moosbruker,   Alvin  J.   Simmons, 
Gunther  M.  Weil. 

Lecturers:  Robert  Belensky,  C  Kenneth  Simpson. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  Psychology  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  a)  those  who  wish  a  sound  cultural 
background  in  the  study  of  human  personality;  b)  those  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  undergraduate  training  in  psychology  as  majors,  in  anti- 
cipation of  professional  graduate  studies;  and  c)  those  who  desire  a  basic 
understanding  of  human  behavior  as  a  supplement  to  some  other  major 
field  of  concentration. 

Courses  33-37  are  open  to  any  student  without  prerequisites. 

All  advanced  courses  require  the  student  to  have  taken  at  least  one 
Level  I  course.  Psychology  majors  will  be  required  to  take  two  Level  I 
courses,  but  they  may  take  the  second  simultaneously  with  an  advanced 
course.  Any  major  who  has  already  taken  two  courses  in  Psychology  need 
not  take  a  second  Level  I  course. 

Majors  in  Psychology  are  required  to  take  Ps.  33  and  any  other  Level 
I  course;  two  courses  selected  from  the  following  group — Learning  Theory, 
Abnormal,  Social,  Personality,  Child  Development,  and  History  and  Sys- 
tems; one  semester  of  Physiological  Psychology;  and  one  semester  each  of 
Statistics,  Research  Methods,  and  Experimental  Psychology,  to  be  taken  in 
sequence.  In  addition  to  these  24  credits  in  Psychology,  majors  are  re- 
quired to  take  one  year  of  mathematics  and  one  year  of  laboratory  science, 
such  as  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics. 

In  the  Spring  of  1970,  the  Department  of  Psychology  will  give  a  com- 
prehensive examination  to  junior  majors  which  will  be  used  as  a  criterion 
for  entrance  into  the  departmental  honors  program  (senior  year)  and 
serve  as  one  basis  for  departmental  recommendations  to  graduate  schools. 

Psychology  33 — ^Psychology  As  a  Social  Science        (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  introduction  to  the  field,  covering  motivational  dynamics  and  the 
development  of  personality;  perception,  cognition,  and  learning;  phys- 
iological psychology;  and  social  psychology. 

Profs.  Baer  and  Can  tela 
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Psychology  34 — Contemporary  Psychology  Approaches 

TO  Human  Behavior  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  trace  the  historical  development  of  central  issues  in 
the  understanding  of  human  process  and  behavior  and  explore  these 
problems  as  they  appear  in  the  contemporary  scene  of  scientific  psychol- 
ogy. 

Profs.  Belejjky  and  Ke liner 

Psychology  35 — Psychological  Basis  of  Social  Issues  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  will  attempt  to  supply  basic  psychological  knowledge  from 
all  areas  of  the  field,  to  the  understanding  of  a  selected  social  problem 
such  as  poverty,  race  relations,  and  group  conflict. 

Profs.  Moosbr?/ker  and  Weil 

Psychology  36 — The  Individual  and  Community  Basis  of 

Mental  Health  and  Illness  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  is  addressed  to  an  understanding  of  the  complex  inter- 
relation of  individual  and  community  factors  in  determining  the  nature, 
characteristics,  and  distribution  of  patterns  of  health  and  illness.  Con- 
tributions from  the  areas  of  clinical  and  social  psychology  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

Prof.  Simmons 

Psychology  37 — Psychology  of  Child  Development  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
General  psychological  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  developing  organism: 
heredity  and  environment,  effects  of  maternal  deprivation  and  separa- 
tion, personality  formation  and  growth,  the  development  of  intelligence, 
and  cross-cultural  methods  of  child  rearing  will  be  considered. 
Reg/darly  given,  b//t  ojjjitted  in  1968-1969. 

Psychology  1o4 — Theories  of  Learning  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  learning  theories  as  they  are  related  to 
basic  problems  in  learning. 

Prof.  Cautela 

Psychology  ill — Experimental  Psychology  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  experimental  psy- 
chology, with  laboratory  investigation  of  selected  topics  from  the  areas 
of  sensation  and  perception. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  lueek  for  one  semester. 

Profs.  Cautela  and  Baer 

Psychology  113 — Research  Methods  in  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  issues  underlying  psychological  research  are  treated  both  from  a 
theoretical  and  a  practical  point  of  view.  Some  of  these  issues  are:  the 
generalizability  of  findings,  operational  definition  of  measures,  sample 
design,  experimental  design,  data  analysis.  Individual  research  will  be 
designed  and  conducted. 

Prof.  Nuttall 
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Psychology  118 — Psychopathology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Major  problems  in  psychopathology.  Current  systematic  approaches  to 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Special  stress  on  the  dynamic  aspect  of  func- 
tional personality  disorders. 

Prof.  vonFelsinger 

Psychology  119 — Psychodynamics  of  Personality       (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  basic  and  intensive  course  on  the  contribution  of  theoretical,  clinical, 
and  experimental  work  to  the  understanding  of  character  and  personality, 
with  emphasis  on  the  psychodynamic  frame  of  reference. 

Profs.  Weil  and  Kelhier 

Psychology  121 — Statistics  in  Psychology  I  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Elementary  statistics  including  treatment  of  descriptive  statistics,  ele- 
mentary principles  of  probability  and  sampling,  introduction  to  statistical 
estimation  and  testing,  simple  correlation,  and  regression. 
Two  lectures  and  a  two-hour  laboratory  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  hi  Psychology  or  instructor" s  permission. 

Profs.  Baer  and  Nuttall 

Psychology  122 — Principles  of  Behavior  Modification 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  study  of  the  application  of  learning  theory  for  the  study  of  the 
behavior   disorders.    A   critical    evaluation   of  various   behavioral   tech- 
niques and  their  comparison  with  more  traditional  methods. 

Prof.  Cautela 

Psychology  128 — Physiological  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  human  behavior;  the  struc- 
tures and  functions  of  the  organism,  receptors,  nervous  system,  and  ef- 
fectors; and  the  physiological  basis  of  the  emotions  and  the  perceptual 
process. 

Prof.  Simpson 

Psychology  130 — Seminar  in  the  Psychology  of  Creativity 

(3  Se77i.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  of  various  theoretical  approaches  to  understanding  creative 
experience  and  the  process  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  technological  in- 
novation. 

Prof.  Weil 

Psychology  13 1 — Abnormal  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Beginning  with  divergent  contemporary  views  of  the  meaning  of  "ab- 
normal" in  today's  world,  this  course  will  systematically  explore  the 
body  of  theory  and  data  relevant  to  the  understanding  of  maladaptive 
human  process.  The  varieties  of  abnormal  experience  and  behavior  will 
be  discussed  and  an  overview  of  current  approaches  to  the  resolution 
of  the  problem  of  psychopathology  will  be  offered. 

Prof.  Moynihan,  S.J. 
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Psychology  136 — Social  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  individual  and  his  social  context,  beginning  with  the 

social  behavior  of  animals  and  including  human  functioning  in  small 

groups,  in  society  and  in  cross-cultural  perspective.  Attitudes,  motives 

and  social  perception  will  also  be  emphasized. 

Prof.  Friedman 


Psychology  154 — Seminar  in  Psycho-Social  Issues       (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Current  problems  are  approached  from  the  view  points  of  both  the 
individual  and  society.  Issues  may  include  mental  illness,  race  relations, 
delinquency,  drug  addiction,  and  others  suggested  by  the  students. 

Prof.  Moosbrnker 


Psychology  184 — Seminar  in  Culture  and  Personality 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  the  complex  interrelation  of  cultural  and  social  environ- 
ment on  the  development  of  personality  and  behavior,  drawn  from  an- 
thropological, sociological,  and  psychological  research  and  theory. 

Prof.  V072F  el  singer 


Psychology  275 — Mathematical  Foundations  for 

Behavioral  Science  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Basic  topics  In  mathematics  needed  for  theoretical  and  statistical  work 

in  the  behavioral  sciences.   Included  are  treatments  of  elementary  set 

theory,   the  nature  of  numbers,   algebra  of  vectors  and  matrices,   and 

aspects  of  sequences,  limits,  convergences,  and  the  calculus. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Psychology  or  other  behavioral  science. 
Prijnarily  for  graduate  students,  but  open  to  advanced  undergraduates 
with  instructor^ s  permission. 

Prof.  Nuttall 


Psychology  276 — Methods  of  Data  Analysis  in  Behavioral 

Science  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  seminar  on  the  principles  and  techniques  of  data  analysis.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  survey  research  data,  though  data  generated  in  experi- 
mental research  will  also  be  dealt  with.  Topics  include  the  nature  of 
operational  definitions,  concept  formation,  causal  explanation,  theories 
of  measurement,  techniques  of  attitude  scaling,  and  multivariate  statis- 
tical analysis.  Experience  will  be  gained  In  using  computer  programs. 
Prerequisites:  One  year  of  statistics  or  consent  of  instructor.  Knotvl- 

edge  of  matrix  algebra  is  useful. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students,  but  open  to  advanced  undergrad- 
uates with  instructor's  permission. 

Prof.  Nuttall 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Visiting  Professor:  Everett  C.  Hughes. 

Professors:  Severyn  T.  Bruyn,  John  D.  Donovan,  Ritchie  P. 
LowRY  {Chairman). 

Associate  Professors:  J.  Oscar  Alers,  Seymour  Leventman,  Da- 
vid H.  Smith. 

Assistant  Professors:  Joseph  M.  Hoc,  Michael  A.  Malec,  Francis 

D.  Powell,  Robert  G.  Williams. 

Lecturers:  Benedict  S.  Alper,  Lois  K.  Broschart,  John  B.  Hud- 
son, Paula  Leventman,  John  F.  Mungovan,  Dorothy 
J.  Walker. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  sociology  is  designed  to  offer  students 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  order  and  processes  in  human  group  life; 
to  train  them  for  graduate  study  and  prepare  them  for  careers  in  social 
action.  Departmental  offerings  focus  in  particular  upon  the  communal 
and  institutional  aspects  of  society.  Introductory  Sociology,  Statistics, 
Methods  of  Social  Research,  and  Sociological  Theory,  required  of  all 
majors,  provide  the  student  with  basic  professional  knowledge  and 
skills,  while  a  survey  of  special  aspects  of  the  discipline  is  afforded  by 
the  electives. 

Sociology  101 — Introductory  Sociology  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  sociology.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for 
most  other  courses  offered,  with  the  exception  of  Sociology  123,  148, 
and  183. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Sociology  105 — Sociological  Analysis  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  advanced  introductory  course  to  be  taken  by  all  beginning  majors 
instead  of  Sociology  101. 

Prof.  Malec 

Sociology  107 — Social  Problems  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  sociological  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  consequences  of  selected 
social  problems. 

To  be  announced 

Sociology  120 — Social  Institutions  ■         (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  development  and  changes  of  various  institutions  characteristic  of 
North  American  and  similar  societies.  Their  origins,  the  contingencies 
to  which  they  are  subject  and  their  interrelations.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  changes  in  traditional  institutions,  to  new  types  of  institu- 
tions, and  to  emerging  institutions. 

Prof.  Hughes 
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Sociology  123 — Statistics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Description  and  inferential  methods  in  sociological  research,  including 
probability  distribution,  sampling  theory,  tests  of  hypotheses,  curve  fit- 
ting, regression  and  special  correlation,  and  Chi-square  properties  and 
tests. 

Prof.  Hoc  and  Staff 

Sociology  128 — General  Social  Psychology  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  major  theoretical  schools:  Gestalt,  Reinforce- 
ment, Role,  Psychoanalysis,  and  Field  theory.  Within  each  of  these 
frameworks,  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  empirical  findings  re- 
garding socialization,  intrapersonal  influence  and  processes  in  small 
groups. 

Prof.  Malec 

Sociology  131 — Criminology  and  Penology  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  phenomenon  of  crime  and  an  understanding 
of  the  individual  offender.  Topics  include:  the  nature,  extent  and  cost 
of  crime:  an  historical  review  of  criminological  and  penological  thought; 
the  reality  and  the  promise  of  programs  for  correction,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  anti-social  conduct. 

Prof.  Alper 

Sociology  133 — Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the 

Juvenile  Court  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Sociologically  and  individually  oriented  theories  of  deinquency  causa- 
tion; the.  culture  of  the  gang;  the  child  guidance  clinic;  history  and 
procedures  of  the  juvenile  court;  implications  of  the  Gault  decision  for 
the  juvenile  court  process;  probation  and  other  community  methods  of 
treatment;  evaluation  and  prediction. 

Prof.  Alper 

Sociology  145 — Minority  Group  Relations  in  the 

United  States  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  systematic  analysis  of  racial  and  cultural  minority  relations,  with 
special  reference  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Leventmaii 

Sociology  148 — Introduction  to  Social  Work  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  fields  of  social  welfare  and  social  work  are  surveyed  through  a 
study  of  the  objectives  and  processes  of  case  work,  community  organ- 
ization, social  work  administration,  social  planning,  and  personnel.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  of  modern  social  work  in  meeting  social 
needs  is  evaluated. 

Prof.  Mungovaii 

Sociology  149 — Political  Sociology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  underlying  social  conditions  that  affect  govern- 
ment and  political  behavior. 

Prof.  Loivry 
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Sociology  150 — Sociology  of  Religion  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  interrelationship  of  reUgious  and  social  life, 
with  emphasis  on  the  social  forms  and  conditions  of  religious  life. 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  Theology  199. 

Prof.  Steeman,  O.F.M. 

Sociology  156 — Sociology  of  the  Family  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  systematic  study  of  comparative  family  systems,  theories  of  family 
organization,  familial  roles  and  functions,  and  family  change  and  crisis. 

Prof.  Williams 

Sociology  159 — Sociology  of  Leisure  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  role  and  place  of  leisure  in  society;  leisure  as  a  modern  problem; 
the  growth  of  organized  recreation  and  professional  sports. 

Prof.  Williams 

Sociology  160 — Work  and  Occupations  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  work  systems  and  occupations,  with  emphasis  on  the 
growing  number  of  professional  and  quasi-professional  occupations. 
The  social  organization  of  occupations  and  career  problems. 

Prof.  Hughes 

Sociology  166 — Methods  of  Social  Research  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Theory  and  method  in  social  research;  research  designs  and  tech- 
niques; field  exercises  in  selected  research  procedures. 

Profs.  Hoc  and  Malec 

Sociology  178 — Sociology  of  Complex  Organizations  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  origin,  nature,  and  consequences  of  complex  organizations  in  a 
variety  of  institutional  areas  of  human  life,  including  politics,  educa- 
tion, science,  business,  labor,  religion,  and  the  military.  The  problem  of 
effective  leadership  in  the  bureaucratic  setting. 
Not  offered  in  1968-1969. 

Sociology  179 — Human  Groups  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Laboratory  experience  in  group  formation.  Processes  taking  place 
within  the  group  will  be  observed  and  discussed  in  relation  to  beha- 
vioral science  literature  on  important  theories  of  human  group  forma- 
tion. 

Prof.  Potvell 

Sociology  183 — Pre-Comtian  Thought  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  brief  survey  of  social  thought  from  antiquity  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Prof.  Williams 

Sociology  184 — Sociological  Theory  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  development  of  theory  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present. 

Profs.  Leventman  and  Bruyn 
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Sociology  188 — Sociology  of  American  Catholicism    (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  American  Catholicism  as  a  sub-cultural  system;  a  sur- 
vey of  major  historical,  demographic,  and  institutional  features;  and  a 
critical  examination  of  contemporary  processes. 

Prof.  Do7iovan 

Sociology  192 — Population  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Determinents  and  consequences  of  population  size,  growth,  rates, 
composition,  distribution,  fertility,  mortality,  and  migration.  Relations 
between  population  and  economic,  political,  religious,  and  familial  in- 
stitutions in  a  comparative  and  historical  perspective. 

Prof.  Alers 

Sociology  195 — Sociology  of  Development  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  determinants  and  consequences  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
development.  Theories  of  social  evolution,  revolution,  differentiation, 
progress,  and  development.  Planned  social  change  in  organizations, 
communities,  and  societies.  Open  to  selected  students  in  other  majors 
with  the  permission  of  the  professor. 

Prof.  Alers 

Sociology  197 — Honors  Seminar 

Open  only  to  specially  qualified  students  with  Department  approval. 

Sociology  207 — The  Theoretical  Study  of  Social  Problems 

(5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  social  problems,  their  development,  and 
their  persistence.  Consideration  of  strategies  toward  solutions.  Designed 
primarily  for  students  in  urban  education  and  other  professional  fields. 

Prof.  Hudson 

Sociology  208 — Social  Processes  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  processes  by  which  various  types  of  social  struc- 
tures gratify  basic  human  needs  and  maintain  the  viability  of  social  sys- 
tems, and  the  processes  of  change  in  these  structures  when  they  are  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  For  students  in  urban  education. 

Prof.  H//dson 

Sociology  224 — Advanced  Statistics  and  Methods  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  review  and  evaluation  of  sociological  research  methods  and  ad- 
vanced statistics:  study  design,  sampling,  survey  research  methods 
(questionnaire  design,  interviewing),  use  of  recorded  materials  and 
data  banks,  coding  and  content  analysis,  data  processing  and  computers, 
and  advanced  statistical  analysis.  This  course  is  required  for  all  graduate 
students  in  sociology. 

Prof.  Smith 
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Sociology  228 — Sociological  Psychology:  Attitudes  and 

Attitude  Change  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Factors  which  influence  attitude  formation  and  change  (perception, 
stimulus,  situational  determinants)  and  representative  models  of  the 
influence  processes  (dissonance,  functional  theories,  congruity,  struc- 
tural balance) . 

Prof.  Malec 

Sociology  232 — Advanced  Criminology  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  broader  social  implications  of  individual  and 
organized  criminal  behavior;  the  extent  and  nature  of  criminality  as  an 
index  of  the  common  weal;  crime  as  a  bi-product  and  as  an  accepted 
element  of  modern  society;  white  collar  crime;  the  underworld  and  the 
political  machine. 

Prof.  Alper 

Sociology  234 — The  Correctional  Process:  Rehabilitation 

AND  Treatment  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  what  follows  conviction  of  an  adult  offender  by 
the  court,  or  commitment  of  a  juvenile  by  the  juvenile  court.  Topics  in- 
clude: reform  schools,  reformatories  and  prisons;  probation  and  parole; 
community  centers  and  half-way  houses;  therapy;  counselling  and  guided 
group  inter-action;  evaluation  and  prediction.  Limited  enrollment  for 
graduate  students  in  sociology  and  law  students. 

Profs.  Alper,  Vox  and  Staff 

Sociology  254 — Sociology  of  Education  (5  Sein.  Hrs.) 

The  institutional  structure  of  American  education  and  the  social  roles 
of  administrators,  teachers,  and  students. 

Prof.  Donovan 

Sociology  255 — Child  Development  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  influence  of  social  groups  and  environment  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood. 

Prof.  Broschart 

Sociology  260  (A  and  B) — Sociology  of  Careers        (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  careers,  types  of  careers  and  career  problems  in  our  so- 
ciety, with  special  attention  to  the  career  contingencies  of  professions 
in  bureaucratic  organizations  and  of  members  of  various  minorities. 

Prof.  Hughes 

Sociology  266 — Methods  of  Field  Research  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Theory  and  method  in  social  research  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
participant  observation.  Field  work  required. 

Prof.  Bruyn 
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Sociology  267 — The  Community  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Sociological  studies  of  community  life  examined  from  an  historical 
and  scientific  viewpoint. 

Prof.  Bruyn 


Sociology  274 — ^Theory  of  the  Health  Professions  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Discussion  of  theoretical  issues  related  to  the  historical  institutional, 
philosophic,  and  scientific  development  of  medicine  and  to  a  critique 
of  contemporary  sociology  of  the  health  professions.  Opportunities  will 
be  offered  for  seminar  members  to  develop  individual  research  in- 
terests. 

Prof.  Powell 


Sociology  280 — Social  Change  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  nature,  forms,  and  processes  of  change,  influencing  selected  in- 
stitutions in  various  cultural  contexts. 


Prof.  Donovan 


Sociology  284 — Advanced  Theory  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Required  for  all  graduate  students. 

Prof.  Leventman 


Sociology  287 — Sociology  of  the  Military  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  changing  roles  of  military  institutions  as  they  are  related  to  the 

character  of  warfare  and  revolutionary  processes.  Studies  of  the  military 

utilized   as   a  way  of  investigating  major  problems   related   to   social 

change  and  social  control  in  the  modern  world. 

Prof.  Lowry 


Sociology  299 — Reading  and  Research  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

By  Arrangement.  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Sociology  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

By  Arrangement.  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Sociology  305 — ^Thesis  Direction  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

By  Arrangement.  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Graduate  courses  are  open  to  qualified  undergraduates  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH 

Associate  Professor:  John  H.  Lawton  {Chairman). 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Larkin,  S.J.,  J.  Paul 

MarcouX;  Manuel  L.  Grossman. 

Instructors:  Carroll    Dawes,    Gail    Ann    McGrath,    John   C 
Sattler,  Robert  M.  Shrum,  Richard  A.  Sinzinger. 

Speech  Arts  151 — Public  Speaking  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Concentration  on  the  effective  preparation  and  delivery  of  such 
classical  speech  types  as  expository,  occasional,  persuasive,  and  argu- 
mentative addresses.  Attention  is  given  to  various  modes  of  speaking, 
including  the  extemporaneous,  impromptu,  and  manuscript  methods.  A 
considerable  use  is  made  of  recordings,  so  that  students  may  evaluate 
their  own  progress. 

Prof.  Lawton 

Speech  Arts  153 — Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  basic  communication  course  dealing  with  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  the  oral  performance  of  literature.  Emphasis  will  be  on  methods 
of  literary  analysis,  logical  and  emotional  content  of  literature,  and  per- 
formance techniques.  Various  types  of  literature  will  be  examined  from 
the  standpoint  of  aesthetics,  as  well  as  communication. 

Prof.  Marcoux 

Speech  Arts  155 — Principles  of  Theatre  Arts  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  theatre  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  indicating  the 
elements  that  influence  the  form  and  content  of  dramatic  literature. 

Prof.  Larkin,  S.]. 

Speech  Arts  156 — Play  Direction  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  script  analysis,  blocking,  interpreta- 
tion, and  investigation  of  various  schools  and  techniques  of  play  direc- 
tion. Some  attention  is  given  to  lighting  and  staging  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction. 

Prof.  Larkin,  S.J. 

Speech  Arts  160 — ^The  Arts  and  Technique  of  Scene  Design 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  is  a  basic  course  which  traces  the  history  of  scene  design  and 
its  influence  on  theatrical  production.  The  elements  of  scene  design;  line, 
color,  and  lighting;  and  the  techniques  of  set  construction  are  demon- 
strated. 

Prof.  Larkin,  S.J. 
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Speech  Arts  163 — Persuasive  Argumentation  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  provides  students  with  training  in  the  analysis  of  argued 
questions,  the  discovery  of  issues,  the  evaluation  of  evidence,  and  the 
preparation  of  logical  argumentation.  Audience  analysis  and  adaptation 
of  argument  to  specific  audiences.  Students  may  participate  in  a  program 
of  symposia  and  debates  before  community  organizations  in  various 
New  England  cities. 

Prof.  Lawton 

Speech  Arts  164 — ^The  Discussion  Process:  Group  Dynamics 

(5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  course  concentrates  on  the  problem-solving  process,  using  the 

group  discussion  method.  Analysis  of  international,  national,  and  local 

problems.   Participation   and  leadership  in  problem-solving  discussion; 

training  in  committee  and  conference  participation. 

Prof.  Sattler 

Speech  Arts  165 — Public  Speaking:  Radio  and  Television 

Performance  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Effective  preparation  and  delivery  of  classical  speech  types,  such  as 

expository,  occasional,  and  persuasive  addresses,  with  emphasis  on  the 

manuscript  mode  of  speaking;  training  in  public  address,  adapted  to  the 

radio  and  television  media. 

Prof.  Grossman 

Speech  Arts  166 — Film  Criticism  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  techniques  and  theories  necessary  for  intelligent  criticism 

of  the  art  of  films.  Selected  documentary,  experimental,  and  story  films 

will  be  viewed  and  discussed,  both  as  case  studies  of  the  film  art,  and  as 

objects  for  criticism. 

Prof.  Grossman 

Speech  Arts  167 — Legal  Regulation  of  Free  Speech  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  in  legal  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech,  beginning  with 
the  historical  and  philosophical  origins  of  the  concept  of  free  expression. 
Theorists  like  Mill,  and  institutions  like  the  Star  Chamber  (fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  England's  device  for  insulating  the  government  from 
criticism)  will  be  examined.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  and  the  debate  on  slavery  will  provide  the 
background  for  studying  free  speech  in  early  American  history. 

Prof.  Shrum 

Speech  Arts  168 — Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  advanced  treatment  of  oral  interpretation.  This  course  will  em- 
phasize dramatic  literature  in  various  modes  of  performance.  Readers 
Theatre,  Chamber  Theatre,  and  other  forms  of  groups  interpretation 
will  be  explored.  A  public  recital  will  climax  classroom  work  in  ana- 
lysis and  performance. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  Arts  153,  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Prof.  Marcoux 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY 

Professors:  William  A.  Donaghy,  S.J.,  William  J.  Leonard,  SJ. 
{Chairman),  Frederick  L.  Moriarty,  S.J.,  Edward  L. 
Murphy,  SJ.,  Joseph  E.  Shea,  SJ. 

Associate  Professors:  Edward  J.  Kilmartin,  SJ.,  James  L.  Monks, 

S.J.,  David  Neiman,  Daniel  J.  Saunders,  SJ. 

Assistant  Professors:  John  J.  Begley,  S.J.,  Per  Beskow,  Joseph  A. 

Burgess,  William  J.  Burke,  S.J.,  Edward  R. 
Callahan,  S.J.,  David  F.  Carroll,  S.J.,  James 
J.  Casey,  S.J.,  Joseph  J.  Connor,  S.J.,  David 
R.  Cummiskey,  S.J.,  Paul  A.  Curtin,  S.J., 
Mary  Daly,  Jeremiah  J.  Donovan,  S.J., 
Paul  Felton,  Paul  Gilmartin,  S.J.,  Paul 
J .  Murphy,  S.J.,  Leo  P.  O'Keefe,  S.J., 
Charles  J.  Reardon,  S.J.,  Patrick  J.  Ryan, 
S.J.,  Leo  a.  Shea,  S.J.,  Felix  F.  Talbot,  S.J., 
Thomas  E.  Wangler. 

Lecturers:  Joan  Arnold,  John  Coutinho,  Joseph  A.  Devenny, 
S.J.,  William  W.  Doyle,  George  R.  Fitzgerald,  C.S.P., 
Theo  M.  Steeman,  O.F.M. 

Visiting  Lecturers:  John  J,  Connolly,  James  F.  Halpin,  S.J. 
Charles  Kindregan,  Philip  King,  George  W. 
MacRae,  S.J.,  Richard  P.  McBrien,  James  A. 
O'DoNOHOE,  Francis  X.  Shea,  S.J.,  Edward  S. 
Stanton,  S.J.  Franz  Jozef  van  Beeck,  S.J., 
H.  J.  VAN  Torre,  S.J. 

Theology  10 — The  Bible:  Christ  in  Promise  and  Fulfillment 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  is  a  study  of  divine  revelation  and  of  faith  as  man's  re- 
sponse to  it.  The  theological  meaning  of  the  biblical  message  is  examined 
in  the  light  of  the  literary  forms  and  life-circumstances  characteristic  of 
the  times  when  the  Bible  was  written.  In  particular,  the  Old  Testament 
is  presented  as  the  history  of  God's  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  Gospels 
as  the  delineation  of  Christ  as  Prophet,  Messiah-King,  and  Son  of  God. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Theology  20 — Ecclesiology:  The  Corporate  Christ  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  historical  development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Redemption  introduces  this  course  and  links  the  Person  of  Christ 
with  the  Church  He  founded.  Scriptural  evidence  for  the  structure  and 
growth  of  the  early  Church  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  Church's 
self-knowledge  as  reflected  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Theology  50 — Sacramental  Thology:  Life  in  Christ 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  studies  the  fulfillment  of  God's  redemptive  plan,  which 
looks  to  the  personal  encounter  of  the  individual  man  with  God,  and 
requires,  normally,  union  with  Christ  in  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
sacraments.  This  union,  of  life  and  worship,  involves  the  theological 
questions  of  grace,  the  priesthood,  and  the  liturgy,  which  will  be  em- 
phasized in  this  course. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Theology  52 — ^The  Theological  Structure  of  Faith 

and  Worship  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  structure  of  belief;  its  basis  and  responsibilities  in  family  and 
community.  The  problem  of  unbelief. 

Prof.  Begley,  S.J. 

Theology  55 — Seminar  in  Theology  of  Community    (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Four  realities  —  community,   the  Eucharist,   reconciliation,   and  mar- 
riage— will  be  investigated.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  develop  a 
personal  theology  through  research,  reflection,  and  dialogue. 

Prof.  Eelton 

Theology  56 — The  Symbolic  Presence  of  the  Redemptive 

Mysteries  of  Christ  in  the  Church       (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  considers  the  theme  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Vatican  II  on  the 
Church,   under   the   aspect   of   the   configuration   of   the   Christian   to 
Christ's  redemptive  acts. 

Prof.  Monks,  S.J. 

Theology  ill — The  New  Testament  as  the  Basis  for  Faith 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  key  issues  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  present  time, 
and  their  implications  for  our  understanding  of  the  Christian  message. 

Prof.  Burgess 

Theology  ii2 — The  Johannine  Literature  of  the  New 

Testament  (3  Sefn.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  be  concerned  principally  with  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
but  will  also  incorporate  to  some  extent  the  Johannine  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

Given  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Theology  113 — The  Psalms  and  the  First  Letter  to  the 
Corinthians  Against  the  Background  of 
Modern  Christian  Sensibility  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  tries  to  come  to  terms  with  the  notions  of  secular  faith, 
freedom  and  agape,  death  and  immortality,  by  a  close  reading  of  a 
number  of  Psalms,  in  a  fresh  translation,  and  I  Corinthians.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  do  some  work  on  the  original  setting  which  gave  rise  to 
the  framing  of  these  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  this  will  be  done  herme- 
neutically,  i.e.  by  relating,  not  primarily  the  answers  given,  but  rather 
the  questions  asked,  to  the  problems  of  our  own  day. 

Prof,  van  Beeck,  S.J. 
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Theology  120 — ^Theological  Perspectives  in  Modern  Literature 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  various  visions  of  man  in  the  contemporary  world  offered  by 
recent  writers  who  are  aware  of  the  theological  dimensions. 

Prof.  F.  X.  Shea,  S.J. 

Theology  124 — Secular  Christianity  "  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  investigation  of  two  central  questions  in  contemporary  Christian 
theology:  the  secular  meaning  of  the  Gospel  and  the  secular  mission  of 
the  Church.  Special  attention  is  accorded  to  the  writings  of  Bonhoeffer, 
Cox,  Robinson,  Rahner,  Metz,  Moltmann,  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
documents  of  Vatican  II,  and  the  pastoral  letter  of  Cardinal  Cushing, 
The  Servant  Chinxh. 

Prof.  McBrien 

Theology  127 — The  Theology  of  Hope  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  question  of  transcendence  and  eschatology  in  con- 
temporary theology,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  problem  of  revela- 
tion and  faith  in  modern  thought.  The  problem  of  crisis  of  faith,  of 
emergence  from  adolescent  to  adult  faith  will  be  analyzed,  within  the 
perspective  of  contemporary  social  change.  Particular  reference  will  be 
made  to  such  thinkers  as  Tillich,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Bultmann,  Bon- 
hoeffer, Rahner,  Dewart,  Garody,  Moltmann,  the  secularization  theo- 
logians, and  the  death  of  God  school. 

Prof.  Daly 

Theology  128 — The  Transcendant  in  Recent  Thought 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  critical  study  of  contemporary  man's  search  for  God  as  posed  by 
such  philosophers  as  Whitehead,  Heidegger,  and  Tillich. 
Regf/larly  given  every  year,  hut  omitted  in  1968-1969. 

Theology  129-130 — Modern  European  Church  History 

(6  Se?n.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  of  major  developments  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  from  the  religious  divisions  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
era  of  ecumenism. 

Prof.  Schussler 

Theology  131 — Late  Medieval  Church  History  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  consideration  of  three  major  areas:  Theology,  Conciliarism  and  its 
origins,  and  religious  life,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  developments 
leading  to  the  crisis  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Prof.  Schussler 

Theology  133 — The  Reformation  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  present  the  principal  figures  and  issues  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, especially  in  Germany. 

Prof.  Miller 
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Theology  135-136-^The  Sermons  of  St.  Augustine      (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  sermons  of  St.  Augustine,  with  an  emphasis  on  their 
latlnlty,  imagery,  and  theology. 

Prof.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

Theology  137-138 — Greek  Christian  Homilies  and  Catecheses 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Mellto  of  Sardls,  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa:  a  study  of  the  texts  and  their  theologies. 

Prof.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

Theology  139 — Biblical  Greek  I,  Introductory  Grammar 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  introduces  the  student  to  Greek  and  presupposes  no  prior 
knowledge  of  it. 

Prof.  Thayer,  S.J. 

Theology  140 — Biblical  Greek  II,  New  Testament  Reading 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  consists  in  reading  parts  of  the  New  Testament  and  pre- 
supposes either  Theology  139,  or  knowledge  of  Classical  Greek. 

Prof.  Thayer,  S.J. 

Theology  141-142 — Elementary  Biblical  Hebrew      (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  Is  an  Introduction  to  Biblical  Hebrew.  Its  objectives  will 
be  the  mastery  of  elementary  Hebrew  grammar  and  the  ability  to  read 
passages  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

Prof.  J.  Donovan,  S.J. 

Theology  143 — Jewish  History,  300  B.C.-200  A.D.        (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  history  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  Age  to  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

Prof.  Neiman 

Theology  144 — The  Major  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  will  present  a  study  of  the  personality  and  teachings  of 
the  chief  prophets  of  Israel  and  their  relevance  for  Christianity. 

Prof.  Connor,  S.J. 

Theology  145 — Image  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament   (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Faith  and  experience  in  the  emergence  of  Israel's  vision.  The  manifold 
qualities  of  Israel's  vision  and  Its  uniqueness  in  the  Ancient  Near  East. 
Relevance  of  this  image  for  the  contemporary  problem  of  God. 

Prof.  MorJarty,  S.J. 
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Theology  146 — Covenant  Theology  in  Ancient  Israel 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  examination  of  Israelite  covenant  theology,  the  background  in 
Ancient  Near  Eastern  vassal  treaties,  the  development  from  the  tribal 
league  period  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Davidic  monarchy,  the 
relation  to  the  prophetic  movement  and  its  influence  on  the  New 
Testament  v^riters. 

Prof.  O'Connell,  S.J. 

Theology  147 — Hebrew  Literature  in  the  Age  of  the 

New  Testament  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  major  works  of  Hebrew  literature  contem- 
poraneous with  the  New  Testament. 

Given  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 
Theology  149 — The  Book  of  Genesis  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  light  of  archaeological 
and  literary  discoveries  in  the  ancient  Near  East. 

Prof.  Neiman 

Theology  150 — ^Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  which  deals  with 
the  human  wisdom  which  should  guide  a  man  in  his  conduct  and  of  the 
divine  wisdom  through  which  God  creates  and  governs  all  things. 
Given  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Theology  153 — Archaeology  of  the  Bible  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  texts  of  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  archaeological 
discoveries.  A  survey  of  the  achievements  of  archaeology  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  historical  context  of  biblical  literature. 
Given  in  alterfiate  years:  1969-1970. 

Theology  154 — History  of  the  Second  Jewish  Commonwealth 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  history  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  People  during  the 
period  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
Given  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Theology  155 — Jewish  Theology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  basic  principles  of  religion  and  their  development  in 

the  Jewish  Faith.   Selections   from  classical  Jewish  literature  will   be 

studied  as  an  introduction  to  an  understanding  of  the  Jewish  religious 

tradition. 

Prof.  Neiman 

Theology  156 — The  Intentions  of  Theology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  study  three  areas:  theology  as  a  contemplative  science 
which  relates  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Mystery  to  the  evolving  human 
consciousness;  the  prophetic  mission  of  theology  and  the  discernment  of 
the  new  Humanism;  theology  and  its  interdisciplinary  aspects:  literature, 
the  physical  and  behavioral  sciences. 

Give??  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 
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Theology  159 — ^The  Christian:  The  Sacrament  of  Christ 

IN  THE  World  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  present  a  study  of  the  mission  of  the  individual 
Christian,  through  his  incorporation  with  Christ,  to  activate  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  today's  world. 

Prof.  Cummiskey,  S.J. 

Theology  160 — Phenomenology  of  Religious  Symbolism 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  religion  which  attempts  to  combine  the  insights  of  the  history 
of  religions  and  phenomenology.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
role  of  religious  language. 

Prof.  Rasmussen 

Theology  l6l — The  Theology  of  Fulfillment  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  man's  final  destiny  in  the  light  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, current  theological  speculation,  and  the  dynamism  of  man. 

Prof.  Ryan,  S.J. 

Theology  162 — Worship  in  the  West  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  evolution  of  the  forms  of  worship  as  reflecting  the  patterns  of 
western  culture  from  apostolic  times  to  the  reforms  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

Reg/darly  given  every  year,  but  omitted  in  1968-1969. 

Theology  163 — Seminar:  Religion  and  Personality  Development 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  survey  of  recent  Church  documents  pertaining  to  Christian  matur- 
ity in  the  modern  world  compared  with  four  leading  theories  of  psycho- 
logical development:  Freud,  Fromm,  Rogers,  and  Maslow. 

Prof.  Coyle,  S.J. 

Theology  164 — Seminar:   Theology  of  Divine  Presence 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  investigation  into  five  areas:  presence  in  general,  the  risen  state 
of  Christ,  the  divine  presence  in  the  Christian  community,  in  the  Eu- 
charist, in  Apostolic  activity. 

Prof.  Felton 

Theology  166 — Heortology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Origin,  development,  and  meaning  of  Christian  worship  and  life. 
The  Year  of  the  Lord  in  liturgy  and  folklore. 

Prof.  Weiser,  S.J. 

Theology  i68 — Two  Theological  Mentalities:  Eastern  and 

Western  Christianity  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  problems  of  Christian  unity  from  the  viewpoints  of  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Moscow. 

Prof.  Monks,  S.J. 
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Theology  169 — Mystical  Theology  and  Christian  Life 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  ascetical  preludes  to  the  encounter  with  the  Mystery  of  the  Tri- 
nitarian God  within  and  outside  of  the  Christian  Community;  the  meta- 
psychology  of  numinous  experience;  the  experiential  connotation  of 
Revelation  in  relation  to  apostolic  involvement;  the  thematic  continuity 
and  development  of  Christian  spirituality  from  encounter,  to  involve- 
ment, to  Covenant;  modes  of  this  encounter,  sacramental,  contemplative, 
conceptual  and  non-conceptual,  interpersonal. 

Prof.  Burke,  S.J. 

Theology  170 — The  Church  in  the  Modern  World    (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  will  deal  with  Catholic  liberal  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  extent  that  these  movements  anticipated  the  decla- 
rations of  Vatican  II.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  American 
Catholic  liberal  movement. 

Prof.  Wangler 

Theology  171 — Revelation,  Faith,  and  Modern  Man 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  crisis  in  Christianity  today  is  essentially  the  question  of  revelation 
and  man's  reaction  to  it.  This  course  considers  the  question:  if  man's 
search  for  salvation  is  a  search  for  his  "authentic  existence,"  can  true 
self -understanding  be  found  in  the  light  of  the  "historical  drama  of  sal- 
vation?" 

Prof.  Casey,  S.J. 

Theology  172 — Protestant  Theology  in  America      (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  issues  and  theologians  who  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Protestant  theology  in  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Begley,  S.J. 

Theology  173 — Protestant-Catholic  Dialogue  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  Protestant-Catholic  conversation,  the 
contemporary  dialogue  and  the  prospects  of  a  rapprochement. 

Prof.  Schlissler 

Theology  175 — Man  in  Community  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  roots  of  sociability.  An  evaluation  of  the  growing  socialization 

of  human  life  in  the  light  of  the  Social  Encyclicals  from  Leo  XIII  to 

Pope  VI.  The  evolution  of  the  forms  of  social  life,  liberty,  and  authority. 

Prof.  Drummond,  S.J. 

Theology  176 — The  Non-Institutional  Worship  and  Faith 

OF  THE  Free  Churches  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  Free  Church  principles  of  responsible,  individual 
faith,  the  importance  of  the  local  congregation,  religious  liberty,  open- 
ness to  new  forms.  A  survey  of  the  contributions  of  the  non-institu- 
tional churches  to  Christian  tradition  and  contemporary  renewal. 

Prof.  Gilmart'tn,  S.J. 
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Theology  179 — Christian  Response  to  Some  Socio-Legal 

Problems  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  reviews  the  traditional  Christian  reverence  for  life,  and 
discusses  such  contemporary  moral  and  legal  problems  as  eugenic  en- 
gineering, artificial  insemination,  genetic  surgery,  compulsory  steriliza- 
tion, and  abortion. 

Prof.  Kindrega7i 

Theology  180 — ^The  Nature,  The  Dignity,  The  Destiny  of  Man 

(5  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Some  structures  of  belief  and  unbelief;  structures  of  Catholic  behavior- 
belief. 

Prof.  Talbot,  S.f, 

Theology  182 — Structures  of  Comparative  Religion  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  study  of  the  methodologies  designed  to  interpret  religious  phe- 
nomena developed  by  Frazer,  Tylor,  van  der  Leeuw,  Wach,  Levi-Strauss, 
and  Eliade.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  structuralism 
and  morphology  as  the  foundation  for  the  interpretation  of  a  selected 
body  of  religious  data. 

Prof.  Rasmussen 

Theology  184 — The  Christian  Layman  after  the  Second 

Vatican  Council  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Conciliar  recognition  of  the  status  and  importance  of  the  layman  in 
the  twentieth  century  Church. 

Prof.  Stanton,  S.J. 

Theology  185 — Faith  and  the  Problem  of  God  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  selected  questions  in  historical  and  systematic  theology 
that  relate  to  contemporary  problems  of  unbelief.  Historically,  this 
course  will  offer  a  guide  to  the  debate  about  God  from  Schleiermacher 
to  contemporary  concerns,  e.g.,  "process"  theology  and  "death  of  God" 
theology;  systematically,  this  course  will  discuss  the  role  of  Catholic 
theology  in  the  debate  about  God  and  in  the  question  of  the  future 
of  belief. 

Prof.  Connelly 

Theology  186 — The  Thought  of  Paul  Tillich  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  an  influential  modern  Protestant  theologian,  emphasizing 
the  continuity  and  discontinuity  of  his  thought  with  scholastic  patterns. 
Given  in  alternate  years:  1969-1970. 

Theology  188 — Contemporary  Approaches  to  Belief 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  will  examine  today's  efforts  to  understand  the  object  of 
faith  and  its  personal  dynamics. 

Prof.  Rosini,  C.S.P. 
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Theology  189 — Foundations  of  Christian  Ethics        (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  analysis  of  the  theological  presuppositions  of  Christian  ethics,  in 
dialogue  with  Earth's  concept  of  the  analogy  of  faith,  Brunner's  con- 
cept of  the  orders  of  creation,  Thielicke's  concept  of  divine  institutions, 
and  Bonhoeffer's  concept  of  mandates. 

Prof.  Halpin,  S.f. 

Theology  190 — ^Theology  and  the  Phenomenon  of  Man 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  represents  an  effort  to  develop  an  "anthropotheology," 
that  is,  a  theology  of  man.  It  will  seek,  through  the  study  of  selected 
questions  in  historical  and  systematic  theology,  to  express  a  Christian 
humanism,  a  valid.  Christian  interpretation  of  man  encountering  himself, 
his  fellow-men,  and  God. 

Regularly  given  every  year,  hut  omitted  in  1968-1969. 

Theology  191 — Choice  in  the  Christian  Life  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  'new  approach'  to  decision-making  in  matters  of  mo- 
rality as  set  forth  in  contemporary  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogies. The  origins  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  investigated,  and  a  critical 
analysis  of  its  tenets  will  be  attempted. 

Prof.  O'Donohoe 

Theology  192 — Christian  Morality  in  the  Modern  World 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
A  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  Christian 
conscience  in  today's  world. 

Prof.  Halpin,  S.J. 

Theology  193 — Seminar  on  the  Changing  Patterns  of  Parish  Life 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Some  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  will  be  the  following:  the 
primacy  of  total  worship;  the  priesthood  as  service  to  the  community; 
the  dynamic  involvement  of  pastor  and  people;  the  management  of 
parochial  funds;  the  parochial  school  as  opposed  to  the  parish  school 
of  religion;  the  planning  of  church  buildings;  ecumenical  relations; 
the  parish  and  the  civic  community. 

Prof.  Leonard,  S.J. 

Theology  195 — The  Pluralistic  Society  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  will  be  given  of  American  Religious  Pluralism  in  the 
light  of  the  sociology  of  Western  Christianity. 

Prof.  Steeman,  O.F.M. 

Theology  196 — American  Christianity  (3  Sein.  Hrs.) 

The  background  and  basic  beliefs  of  the  major  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  a  histoiy  of  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

Prof.  Willis,  S.J. 
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Theology  197-198 — ^The  History  of  Religions  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Contributions  to  the  subject  from  the  fields  of  history,  sociology,  and 
psychology,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  of  India  and  China,  Islam,  and  American  Prot- 
estantism. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Theology  199 — Sociology  of  Religion  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  interrelationship  of  religious  and  social 

life,  more  especially  with  the  social  forms  and  conditions  of  religious  life. 

Prof.  Steeman,  O.F.M. 
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INTER-DEPARTMENTAL   PROGRAMS 

The  following  programs  of  study  were  organized  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  areas  of  knowledge  which  are  not  covered  by  a  single  depart- 
ment. Although  most  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  by  students 
majoring  in  various  departments,  students  will  be  allowed  to  major  in  one 
of  the  Inter-Departmental  areas  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Program  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

LINGUISTICS 

Administrative  Committee:  The  Dean^   Chairman 

Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Jones,  Director 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
languages  for  all  students  majoring  in  English,  Modern  Languages,  or 
Philosophy. 

Linguistics  191 — Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  language  as  a  communication  system  which  covers  the 
following  topics:  the  principles  and  methods  of  analyzing  languages; 
phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax;  and  the  relation  of 
acoustical  research,  information  theory,  and  symbolic  logic  to  linguistic 
analysis. 

SLAVIC  STUDIES 

Administrative  Committee:  The  Dean,   Chairman 

Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Jones,  Director 

Slavic  1-2 — Elementary  Russian  (S  Sem.  Hrs) 

Slavic  5-6 — Elementary  Serbo-Croatian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  7-8 — Intermediate  Serbo-Croatian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  9-10 — Elementary  Polish  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  11-12 — Intermediate  Russian  (6  Sem-  Hrs.) 

Slavic  13-14 — Intermediate  Polish  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  61-62 — Intensive  Intermedl\te  Russian  (12  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  155-156 — ^Readings  in  Russian  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth AND  Twentieth  Centuries       (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Slavic  157-158 — Survey  of  Russian  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  159-160 — The  Russian  Short  Story  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  I6I — Readings  in  Dostoevsky  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  162 — Readings  in  Chekhov  (3  Sem.  Hrs  ) 

Slavic  163 — ^Readings  in  Pushkin  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  164 — Readings  in  Tolstoy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  165-166 — ^Readings  in  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 

Century  Russian  Drama  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  192 — Structure  of  Modern  Russian  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  193 — Old  Church  Slavonic  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  194 — Old  Russian  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  295 — Seminar  in  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Slavic  296 — Seminar  in  Twentieth  Century  Poetry   (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
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t  Russian  and  East  European  Center 

Professor  Raymond  T.  McNally,  Director 


The  Russian  and  East  European  Center  is  open  to  students  who  wish 
to  concentrate  in  a  program  of  courses  in  Russian  and  East  European  his- 
tory, economics,  political  science,  sociology,  languages,  and  philosophy. 
The  program  is  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  it  is  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  work  in  the  State  Department,  intelligence  agencies, 
research,  college  teaching,  and  foreign  trade.  The  program  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  departmental  degree  requirements.  The  Center  will  grant  to 
studnts  a  certificate  which  will  be  in  addition  to  a  degree  earned  in  his- 
tory, economics,  political  science,  sociology,  languages  and  philosophy. 
For  further  details,  consult  Director.  Course  offerings  are  as  follows: 

History 

Nationalism  in  East  Europe 

East  Europe  to  World  War  I 

East  Europe  Since  World  War  I 

Russia  to  1861 

History  of  Modern  Russia:  1861-1917 

The  Soviet  Union:  1917  to  Present 

The  Balkans 

Russian  Intellectual  History 

Seminar  on  Current  Problems  in  East  Europe 

Seminar  on  Russian  Intellectual  History 

Political  Science 

Soviet  Political  Institutions 
Soviet  Foreign  Policy 
Sino-Soviet  Relations 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Developing  Nations 
Regional  Development  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Non-Communist  China 
Foreign  Policy  of  Communist  China 
Domestic  Policy  of  Communist  China 
Government  and  Politics  of  China 

Slavic  Languages 

Elementary  Russian 
Intermediate  Russian 
Intensive  Intermediate  Russian 
History  of  the  Russian  Language 
Survey  of  Russian  Literature 
Structure  of  Modern  Russian 
Old  Russian  Literature 
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Readings  in  18th  Century  Russian  Poetry 

Readings  in  18th  and  19th  Century  Russian  Drama 

Seminar  in  19th  Century  Russian  Poetry 

Seminar  in  20th  Century  Russian  Poetry 

Introduction  to  Rumanian 

Intermediate  Rumanian 

Elementary  Serbo-Croatian 

Intermediate  Serbo-Croatian 

Elementary  Polish 

Intermediate  Polish 

Readings  in  Russian  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

Readings  in  Dostoevsky 

Readings  in  Chekhov 

Readings  in  Pushkin 

Readings  in  Tolstoy 

Introduction  to  Linguistics 

Old  Church  Slavonic 

Russian  Short  Story 

Philosophy 

History  of  Russian  Philosophy 

Introductory  Sovietology 

Contemporary  Soviet  Philosophy 

Hegel  to  Marx 

Deviationism  in  Modern  Marxism 

The  Dialectic  in  Hegel,  Marx  and  Soviet  Philosophy 

Contemporary  Marxism 

Concept  of  Alienation  in  Hegel  and  Marx 

Seminar— Hegel 

The  Soviet  Historiography  of  Philosophy 

Economics 

Economics  of  the  Communist  Bloc 
Comparative  Economic  Systems 
Soviet  Economic  System  (undergraduate) 
Soviet  Economics  (graduate) 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  establishment  of  scholarships  is  an  excellent  way  to  provide 
promising  young  people  with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion which  they  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford.  It  is  earnestly  rec- 
ommended that  anyone  who  is  interested  in  helping  to  prepare  our  youth 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  complex  society  should  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  means  of  doing  so. 

Applicants  for  scholarship  aid  must  present  "B"  grades  in  all  courses 
and  complete  all  College  Board  Tests  required  for  admission  no  later  than 
the  January  series.  A  special  scholarship  application  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  formal  application  for  admission.  The  scholarship  application 
must  be  received  by  Boston  College  by  January  15.  Applicants  need  not 
apply  for  any  particular  scholarships  since  the  application  provides  in- 
formation about  elegibility  for  the  various  scholarships.  For  information 
about  these  and  other  forms  of  financial  assistance,  write  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AIDS 

Gasson  Hall,  Room  217 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

All  scholarships  are  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  the  amount 
to  be  applied  to  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  will  be  only  the  income  from 
the  principal.  It  is  required  that  the  holder  of  a  scholarship  make  up  the 
deficit,  if  any,  between  the  available  Annual  Income  and  the  Regular 
Tuition  Fee  of  S  1,600.00. 

The  Scholarship  Funds  contributed  are  recorded  on  the  following 
pages. 

The  Bartholomew  J.  and  Harriet  D.  A'Hearn  Scholarship 

The  Elizabeth  Ann  Ahern  Scholarship 

The  Margaret  V.  Ahern  Scholarship 

The  James  M.  Anderson  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  John  B.  Atkinson  Scholarship 

The  Martha  Moore  Avery  Scholarship 

The  Ed\^  ard  I.  Baker  Scholarship 

The  Lillian  C.  Ball  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  Garrett  J.  Barry  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  Henry  A.  Barry  Scholarship 

The  Timothy  Barry  Scholarship 

The  John  D.  Berran  Scholarship 

The  Boston  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  Thomas  F.  Brannan  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  William  P.  Brett,  S.J.  Scholarship 

The  Matthias  and  Josephine  Brock  Scholarship 

The  James  and  Ellen  Josephine  Brophy  Scholarship 

The  Msgr.  Ed>x'ard  J.  Burke  Scholarship 

Restricted  to  a  male  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  of  Annunciation  High 

School,  Cambridge,  entering  freshman  year. 
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The  Edward  J.  Butler  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  Francis  J.  Butler  Scholarship 

The  Mary  Burke  Butler  Scholarship 

The  Michael  Carney  Scholarship 

The  Major  William  J.  Casey  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  Father  Charlier,  SJ.  Scholarship 

The  Class  of  1916  Scholarship 

The  Rose  Fitzpatrick  Scholarship 

The  Monsignor  Matthew  J.  Flaherty  Scholarship 

For  a  resident  of  St.  Agnes'  Parish,  Arlington 
The  James  H.  Flannery  Scholarship 

Restriction:  Parishioners  of  St.  Stephen's,  Framingham,  Mass. 
The  Reverend  John  Flatley  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Michael  F.  Flatley  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  student  of  the  parochial  school  of  the 

Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Maiden. 
The  Reverend  John  H.  Fleming  Scholarship 

Preferably  to  a  student  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Dedham,  Mass. 
The  Bridget  Flood  Scholarship 
The  J.  Bernard  and  Mary  B.  Flynn  Scholarship 
The  J.  Joseph  Flynn  and  Mary  B.  Flynn  Scholarship 
The  John  D.  and  Ellen  Foley  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Walter  Friary  Scholarship 
The  John  Mitchell  Galvin  Scholarship 
The  Father  Gasson  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Thomas  L  Gasson,  S.J.  Scholarship 
The  Ellen  T.  Gavin  Scholarship 
The  General  Scholarship 
The  Elizabeth  J.  and  Daniel  J.  Gillen  Scholarship 

One  scholarship  for  a  student  of  St.  Patrick's  Parish,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

One  scholarship  for  a  student  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  Parish,  Jamaica 

Plain,  Mass.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  those  desiring  to  enter  the 

priesthood. 
The  Mary  and  Thomas  J.  Gillespie  Scholarship 
The  Patrick  J.  Glancy  Scholarship  Fund 
The  Matthew  Gleason  Scholarship 

Restricted  to  male  graduates  of  St.  Margaret's  School,  Beverly  Farms, 

and  members  of  St.  Margaret's  Parish. 
The  Reverend  Michael  M.  Gleason  Scholarship 
The  John  J.  Griffin  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  a  young  man  who  will  study  for  the  priesthood. 
The  Peter  Paul  Griffin  Scholarship 

For  the  education  of  Salem  students  at  Boston  College. 
The  Mary  Grimes  Scholarship 
The  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.  Scholarship 
The  Patrick  Haberlin  Scholarship 
The  John  Hallahan  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  William  H.  Hannas,  S.J.  Scholarship  Fund 
The  Reverend  John  H.  Harrigan  Scholarship 
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The  Catherine  and  Patrick  Hartnett  Scholarship 
To  prepare  worthy  young  men  for  the  Holy  Priesthood. 

The  Right  Reverend  Richard  J.  Hawko  Fund 

The  Eleanor  Healy  Memorial  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  will  study  for  the  priesthood. 

The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Healey  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  John  F.  Heffernan  Scholarship 

The  Cornelius  and  Mary  Herlihy  Scholarship 

The  John  W.  Hodge  Scholarship 

The  Dr.  John  A.  Horgan  Scholarship 

The  Matthew  Horgan  Scholarship 

The  John  W.  Horne  Scholarship 

The  Brother  Thomas  Howarth,  S.J.  Scholarship  Fund 

The  John  Hurley  Scholarship 

The  Timothy  A.  Hurley  Scholarship 

The  Annie  Hussey  Scholarship 

The  Mary  G.  Keefe  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  George  A.  Keelan,  S.J.  Scholarship 

The  Mary  Catherine  Keith  Scholarship 

The  Sarah  Kelleher  Scholarship 

The  Oliver  G.  Kelley  Scholarship 

The  Michael  J.  Kelley  Scholarship 

The  Katherine  Kilroy  Scholarship 

The  Knights  of  Columbus— Mass.  State  Council  Scholarship 

The  Mary  Kramer  Scholarship 

The  Msgr.  Walter  J.  Leach  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Joseph,  F.  Leahy  B.C.  Scholarship 

The  Reverend  Thomas  B.  Lowney  Scholarship 

The  Loyola  Scholarship 

The  Loyola  Guild  Scholarships 

Reverend  John  Bapst,  S.J. 

Reverend  E.  V.  Boursaud,  S.J. 

Reverend  Alphonse  Charlier,  S.J. 

Reverend  Edward  L  Devitt,  S.J. 

Brother  Timothy  Fealey,  S.J. 

Reverend  Robert  Fulton,  S.J. 

Reverend  Thomas  L  Gasson,  S.J. 

Reverend  John  McElroy,  S.J. 
The  Reverend  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  S.J.  Scholarship 
The  Eugene  Lynch  Scholarship 
The  Daniel  J.  Lyne  Scholarship 
The  Mary  A.  Magenis  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Timothy  Mahoney  Trust 

Three  scholarships  of  1 150.00  each  for  boys  with  the  family  name 

of  Mahoney.  Other  scholarships  for  deserving  students  appointed  by 

the  President. 
The  Mary  Maloney  Scholarship 
The  Sister  Mary  Mariterese  Scholarship 
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The  Mary  and  Francis  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  will  study  for  the  Priesthood. 
The  Edward  F.  and  Charles  P.  McAleer  Scholarship 
The  Frank  McCann  Scholarship 
The  Hannah  McCarthy  Scholarship 
The  James  P.  McCarthy,  Jr.  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  John  W.  McCarthy  Scholarship 

For  a  student  from  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
The  Patrick  F.  McCarthy  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Thomas  R.  McCoy  Scholarship 

For  a  graduate  of  St.  Ann's  School,  Somerville,  or  St.  Catherine's 

School,  Charlestown,  who  intends  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 
The  Hannah  McDonough  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  James  J.  McEleney  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  John  J.  McElroy,  S.J.  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Thomas  P.  McGinn  Scholarship 

To  be  appointed  by  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  Peabody,  in 

conference  with  the  Leo  Guild. 
The  Henry  P.  McGlinchey,  S.J.  Scholarship 

For  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
The  Reverend  John  F.  McGlinchey  and  Michael  and 

Mary  E.  McGlinchey  Scholarship 
The  Catherine  McGrath  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Albert  McGuinn,  S.J.  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  McHugh,  S.J.  Scholarship 
The  Catherine  and  Sarah  McHugo  Scholarship 
The  Paul  J.  McInerney  Scholarship 
The  Anna  B.  McKenna  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  John  W.  McMahon,  D.D.  and  Rose  A. 

McMahon  Scholarship 
The  Catherine  Donovan  McManus  Scholarship 
The  Right  Reverend  Michael  T.  McManus  Scholarship 

To  be  appointed  by  Pastor  and  Sister  Superior  of  St.  Mary's  Parochial 

School,  Brookline. 
The  John  Meehan  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  James  F,  Mellyn,  S.J.  Scholarship 

For  a  worthy  student  desirous  of  becoming  a  priest  of  the  Society 

of  Jesus. 
The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Mohan  Scholarship 
The  John  A.  Morgan  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Rose  A.  Murley  Scholarship 
The  Sophia  Mundy  Scholarship 
The  William  Murphy  Scholarship 
The  William  Bennett  Murphy  Scholarship 
The  Thomas  W.  Murray  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Mary  O'Connell  and  Thomas  O'Connell  Murray 

Scholarship 
The  Arthur  Leo  Myers  Memorial  Scholarship 
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The  Reverend  Father  Nopper,  S.J.  Scholarship 

Appointed  by  Pastor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Boston. 
The  Elizabeth  T.  O'Brien  Scholarship 
The  Elizabeth  O'Connell  Scholarship 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O'Connell,  Appointment  to  this 

scholarship  to  be  made  by  the  O'Connell  family. 
The  Frederick  P.  O'Connell  Scholarship 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O'Connell.  Appointment  to  this 

scholarship  to  be  made  by  the  O'Connell  family. 
The  O'Connell  Scholarship 

The  John  and  Mary  Ellen  O'Connor  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Maurice  J.  O'Connor,  D.D.  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Maurice  J.  O'Connor  Foundation  Scholarship 
The  Henry  O'Donnell  Scholarship 
The  Mary  J.  O'Donnell  Scholarship 
The  Michael  O'Donnell  Scholarship 
The  John  O'Hare  Scholarship 

The  Charles  J.  O'Malley  Family  Research  Scholarship 
The  Dr.  William  J.  O'Reilly  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  William  Orr  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Dennis  T.  O'Sullivan.  S.J.  Scholarship 
The  Humphrey  J.  O'Sullivan  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Laurence  F.  O'Toole  Scholarship 
The  Grace  Parkman  Scholarship 
The  Monsignor  George  J.  Patterson  Scholarship 
The  James  J.  Phelan  Scholarship 
The  Philomatheia  Scholarship 
The  Intermediate  Philomatheia  Scholarship 
The  Junior  Philomatheia  Scholarship 
The  David  H.  and  Mary  H.  Posner  Scholarship 

One-quarter  annual  income  of  Posner  Foundation. 
The  Mary  E.  Power  Scholarship 

Appointed  by  the  Pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Charlestown, 

Massachusetts. 
The  Mary  E.  Power  Scholarship 

Appointment  by  the  Pastor  of  St.  Theresa's  Church,  Revere, 

Massachusetts. 
The  Maurice  J.  and  Mary  E.  Powers  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  James  Prendergast  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Jeremiah  M.  Prendergast.  S.J.  Scholarship 
The  Jane  F.  Riley  Scholarship 
The  Thomas  Riley  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Daniel  C.  Riordan  Scholarship 
The  Vincent  P.  Roberts  Scholarship 
The  Rockwell  Scholarship 
The  Rose  Rondeau  Scholarship 
The  Vera  Ryan  Scholarship 
The  St.  Catherine's  Guild  Scholarship 
The  Bernard  Scalley  Scholarship 
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The  Reverend  William  J.  Scanlon,  S.J.  Scholarship 
The  Mary  Ann  Scott  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  wishes  to  study  for  the  priesthood, 

preferably  to  one  who  desires  to  enter  a  Rehgious  Order. 
The  Dennis  J.  Sexton  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  John  J.  Shaw  Scholarship 
The  Katherine  Sherlock  Scholarship 
The  Joseph  F.  Sinnott  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  James  F.  Stanton  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  Dennis  J.  Sullivan  Scholarship 
The  Ellie  Mullen  Sullivan  Scholarship 
The  John  Sullivan  Scholarship 
The  Michael  H.  Sullivan  Scholarship 
The  Elizabeth  C.  Supple  Scholarship 
The  Reverend  James  N.  Supple  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  a  worthy  student  from  the  Parish  of  St.  Francis 

de  Sales,  Charlestown,  who  desires  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 
The  Reverend  Michael  J.  Supple  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  student  from  the  Parish  of  St.  Francis 

de  Sales,  Charlestown. 
The  S.  Alice  Sylvia  Scholarship 
The  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Tesone  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  residents  of  Everett,  Massachusetts  who  are  seu- 

dents  in  pre-medical  or  pre-dental  program  or  students  in  the  School 

of  Nursing. 
The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph  V.  Tracy  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  residents  of  Everett,  Massachusetts  who  are  stu- 

from  St.  Columbkille  Parish  High  School. 
The  Cecilia  Tully  Scholarship 
The  Margaret  Tully  Scholarship 
The  Lemuel  P.  Vaughan  Scholarship 
The  Catherine  R.  H.  Wallace  Scholarship 
The  Anna  H.  Ward  Scholarship 
The  Charles  S.  Ward  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  residents  of  the  city  of  Marlborough,  Massachusetts. 
The  Mary  L.  Woods  Scholarship 
The  Patrick  J.  Woods  Scholarship 

To  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Peabdy. 
The  Reverend  Timothy  J.  Woods  Scholarship 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Rev.  Robert  P.  White,  S.J.,  Rector 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Shine,  S.J.,  Superior 

*Rev.  Reginald  F.  O'Neill,  S.J.,  Dean 

Rev.  Oliva  A.  Blanchette,  S.J.,  Acting  Dean 

HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  Boston  College  School  of  Philosophy  at  Weston  College  is  lo- 
cated on  the  former  Walker  Estate  in  the  town  of  Weston,  Massachusetts. 
In  one  of  its  roles  the  School  of  Philosophy  is  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution known  as  Weston  College,  which  was  opened  on  January  2,  1922. 
Weston  College,  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  exists  in  order  to  train  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  the  Priesthood.  As  such,  it  has  two  divisions: 
a  faculty  of  Philosophy  and  a  faculty  of  Theology.  It  has  its  own  Rector, 
Prefect  of  Studies,  and  Deans  for  each  facultj^.  Elevated  on  October  18, 
1932  to  the  status  of  a  pontifical  faculty,  Weston  College  is  empowered 
by  the  Holy  See  to  grant  ecclesiastical  degrees  for  competence  in  Divinity, 
including  the  Licentiate  in  Philosophy. 

However,  under  the  name  "Boston  College  School  of  Philosophy  at 
Weston  College"  the  division  of  Philosophy  has  been  formally  constituted 
one  of  the  Schools  of  the  University.  Thus  those  students  who  successfully 
complete  all  requirements  are  granted  the  civil  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science.  Initially  all  courses  were  taught  at  Weston  by  the 
resident  faculty  with  the  aid  of  visiting  professors;  gradually  more  and 
more  use  was  made  of  courses  taught  in  other  Schools  of  the  University; 
until,  in  the  fall  of  1965,  all  courses  were  moved  to  the  Heights.  There 
the  students  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  rich  variety  of  courses  of- 
fered by  the  other  Schools. 

In  the  past,  the  Bachelor's  program  presupposed  two  years  of  junior 
college  at  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  With  the 
closing  of  that  school,  the  School  of  Philosophy  now  offers  the  full 
Bachelor  program. 


ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Boston  College  School  of  Philosophy  for  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  are  processed  through  the  Dean  of  the  School.  Other 
students  seeking  admission,  or  admission  to  its  courses,  are  processed  by 
the  University  Dean  of  Admissions,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Philosophy.  The  eligibility  of  applicants  will  be  decided  in 
the  light  of  previous  scholastic  records,  as  well  as  of  required  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Grading  Scale 

The  grading  system  consists  of  twelve  categories,  as  follows:  A,  A — , 
B  +  ,  B— ,  C-f,  C,  C— ,  D4-,  D,  D— ,  E.  A  is  excellent;  B  is  good;  C  is 
satisfactory;  D  is  passing  but  unsatisfactory;  E  is  failure. 

Degree  With  Honors 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honors  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
with  Honors  are  awarded  in  three  grades:  summa  cum  laude,  with  Highest 
Honors;  magna  cum  laude,  with  High  Honors;  and  cum  laude,  with  Honors. 
Grades  earned  in  any  of  the  Schools  of  the  University  are  acceptable  as  a 
basis  for  awarding  a  degree  with  Honors.  At  least  two  full  academic  years 
must  be  spent  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  to  establish  eligibility  for  a 
degree  with  Honors. 

The  Honors  Program 

A  few  superior  students  are  selected  annually  and  invited  to  join  the 
Honors  Program  conducted  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Dean's  List 

The  Dean's  List,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  ranks  students 
according  to  their  averages  for  that  semester  in  three  groups:  First  Honors, 
Second  Honors,  and  Third  Honors. 

Pass/Fail  Courses 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean,  students  may  be  allowed  to  take  a 
one-semester  course  in  Junior  or  Senior  year  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  This 
would  be  outside  the  Major  and  outside  the  core  requirements. 

Requirements  for  Good  Standing 

In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a 
cumulative  average  of  C —  as  the  minimum  standard  scholarship,  and  be 
free  from  course  deficiencies.  Failure  to  maintain  this  requirement  will 
result  in  the  student's  being  placed  on  warning  or  on  probation. 

Course  Deficiency 

Failure  to  achieve  a  passing  grade  in  a  course  for  a  semester  results 
in  a  deficiency,  which  can  be  made  up  only  by  repetition  of  the  course  dur- 
ing the  Summer  School  sessions  at  Boston  College  or  at  another  accredited 
college.  Credit  for  any  such  course  will  be  granted,  provided  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  has  previously  been  obtained. 
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COLLEGE  REGULATIONS 

Class  Attendance 

Class  attendance  during  the  first  semester  of  Sophomore  year  is 
obHgatory.  Credit  for  a  course  will  be  denied  a  student  who  has  absented 
himself  from  classes  totalling  more  than  twice  the  number  of  credits  alloted 
the  course.  For  the  second  semester  of  Sophomore  year  and  all  of  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  classes  are  optional,  with  the  following  qualifications: 

a.  In  the  tract  courses  taught  in  philosophy  the  professor  will  have 
the  right  not  to  teach  a  class  if  there  is  not  a  quorum  present — 
that  is,  one-half  of  the  class. 

b.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  professor,  the  Dean  can  obligate 
any  individual  student  to  attend  class  regularly. 

Absence  From  A  Semester  Examination 

The  only  excusing  cause  of  absence  from  a  semester  examination  is  a 
seriously  incapacitating  illness.  In  any  such  case  the  student  must  notify  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  prior  to  the  time  of  the  original  examination.  This 
notification  should  be  done  through  the  Infirmarian. 

Library   Hours 

The  Bapst  Library  is  open  on  weekdays  during  the  school  year  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
For  reading  and  reference  purposes  only,  the  hours  are  Holy  Days  and 
holidays,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  Sundays,  1:00  to  10:00  p.m.  The 
Library  at  Weston  College  is  open  daily  from  7:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

AND 
FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

In  furthering  the  Hberal  education  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  seeks 
to  provide  for  her  members,  the  School  of  Philosophy  gives  special  emphasis 
to  courses  in  Philosophy.  It  is  also  expected  that  Jesuit  students  have  a 
thorough  training  in  the  Classics,  as  well  as  advanced  work  in  English, 
History,  and  Modern  Languages.  During  the  three  years  spent  in  the  School 
of  Philosophy,  the  field  of  concentration  for  all  is  Philosophy,  and  courses 
are  provided  in  systematic  Philosophy,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and 
in  current  philosophic  problems.  As  part  of  his  program  each  student  is 
expected  to  select,  in  keeping  with  his  interests  and  talents,  some  one  field 
of  specialization,  and  to  elect  courses  with  a  view  to  preparing  himself  for 
graduate  work  in  that  field.  In  these  electives  he  follows  the  ordering  of 
courses  and  the  regulations  of  the  various  departments  of  the  University 
as  described  in  the  annual  catalogues. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  courses  taken  by  students  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  are  of  senior 
college  and  graduate  calibre,  depending  upon  the  previous  preparation  and 
development  of  the  student. 

The  course  requirements  consist  of  forty  one-semester  courses.  The 
basic  core  required  of  all  students  is: 

Philosophy  10  courses 

Theology  4  courses 

Latin  4  courses 

English  4  courses 

Natural  Science  2  courses 

Social  Science  2  courses 

Modern  Languages  2  courses 

History  2  courses 

The  remaining  courses  are  filled  out  either  in  some  area  of  specializa- 
tion or  by  free  electives  chosen  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean. 

Philosophy.  The  philosophy  curriculum  will  include  the  following 
courses : 

1 )  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

2)  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

3)  Philosophy  of  Man 

4)  Philosophy  of  Being 

5)  Social  Ethics 

6)  Three  elective  courses  in  Philosophy 
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Latin.  The  student's  knowledge  of  Latin  is  expected  to  be  such  as 
will  be  "sufficient  for  them  to  understand  and  use  with  ease  the  sources 
of  the  sacred  sciences  and  the  documents  of  the  Church."  (XXXI  Gen. 
Congr.,  S.J.). 

Students  with  little  Latin  background  will  normally  concentrate  on 
Christian  Latin  literature.  Others  better  prepared  in  Latin  will  be  expected 
to  use  the  required  courses  to  advance  in  classical  Latin. 

Sometime  during  the  course  there  will  be  a  qualifying  Latin  examina- 
tion, administered  to  determine  the  level  of  competence  in  Latin.  Those 
failing  a  re-take  of  this  examination  will  be  required  to  take  additional 
Latin  courses. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

College  graduates  who  have  completed  the  Novitiate  training  are 
known  as  "Special  Students."  Their  courses  of  studies  are  planned  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Philosophy.  The  courses  which 
they  are  to  take  will  be  determined  in  keeping  with  the  academic  back- 
ground of  each  one.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  either  have  completed  the 
core  listed  above  or  that  they  will  complete  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy. 

COURSES 

Courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Philosophy  are  open  to  other 
Seminarians  on  campus  and  to  students  registered  in  other  schools  within 
the  university  complex. 

Those  philosophy  courses  which  are  ranked  as  graduate  courses  are 
carefully  integrated  with  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  following  list  of  courses  indicates  those  which  are  currently  being 
followed  by  students,  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Philosophy.  Those  which 
are  followed  by  a  "W"  are  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Philos- 
ophy; all  others  are  given  in  other  Schools  of  the  University,  and  the 
description  of  these  courses  is  to  be  found  in  the  annual  catalogues  of 
those  Schools. 

BIOLOGY 

Biology  13-14 — Introductory  Biology  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Biology  100 — Comparative  Vertebrate  Embryology    (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Biology  103— Genetics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Biology  106 — Develop,  Biology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Biology  ill — Cytology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Biology  121 — Bacteriology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Biology  157 — General  Endocrinology  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Biology  164 — Molecular  Biophysics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 
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CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  5-6 — General  Chemistry 
Chemistry  11-12 — Principles  of  Chemistry 
Chemistry  31-32 — Organic  Chemistry 
Chemistry  61 — Qualitative  Organic  Analysis 
Chemistry  64 — Analytical  Chemistry 
Chemistry  81-82 — Physical  Chemistry 


(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(4  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 


CLASSICS 

Greek  1-2 — Elementary  Greek 

Greek  11-12- — Intermediate  Greek 

Latin  11-12 — Intermediate  Latin 

Classics  101-102 — Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

Classics  178W — Latin  Structural  Reading 

Classics  178-180W — Christian  Latin  Writings 

This  course  will  study  the  Latin  of  ecclesiastical  documents  and  of 
some  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
Classics  184 — Seneca  Letters  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Classics  186-187 — Augustine  Sermons  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 


(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(6  Se77i.  Hrs.) 
(6  Se7n.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(6  Setn.  Hrs.) 


ECONOMICS 

Economics  31-33 — Principles  of  Economics:  Macro 

and  Micro 
Economics  101 — Microeconomics 
Economics  102 — Macroeconomics 
Economics  105-106 — Honors  Micro  and  Macro 
Economics  120 — Statistical  Inference 
Economics  123 — Mathematics  for  Economists  II 


(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Se7?j.  Hrs.) 


EDUCATION 
Education  32 — Psychology  of  Learning 


(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 


ENGLISH 

English   1-2 — Rhetoric  and  Introduction  to  Literary  Forms 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
English  101-102 — Introduction  to  English  Studies  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
English  122 — Contemporaries  of  Chaucer  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

English  124 — Chaucer  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

English  132 — Shakespeare's  Tragedies  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

English  136 — Shakespeare  Survey  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

English  I4l — Milton  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

English  143 — Jonson  and  the  Cavalier  Poets  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

English  144 — Metaphysical  Poets  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
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English  145 — John  Dryden 

English  146 — Metaphysical  Prose 

English  156 — English  Fiction  II 

English  l6l — Victorian  Literature  I 

English  l65 — Literature  Rel  19th  Century 

English  168 — Romantic  Movement 

English  171 — 20th  Century  British  Fiction 

English  172 — Contemporary  British  Fiction 

English  173 — Modern  Drama 

English  174 — Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot 

English  176 — Modern  Literature 

English  .179-180 — Modern  Poetry  I  and  II 

English  192 — Survey  of  the  Novel  II 

English  294 — Theology  and  Literature 

English  311 — Spenser  and  Blake 


(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(6  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 


Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 


FINE  ARTS 
Fine  Arts  31 — Art  Workshop  I 


HISTORY 

History  1-2' — European  Civilization  Since  the  Renaissance 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

History  101-102 — Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  China 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

History  no — Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 

History  120 — Hellenistic  Civilization 

History  163-164 — American  Intellectual  History 

History  169 — Age  of  Jackson 

History  173-174 — The  Negro  in  American  History 

History  196 — American  Christianity 


(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics  1-2 


Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 


Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus  I  and  II 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
5-6 — Calculus  I  and  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

7-8 — Calculus  I  and  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

9-10 — Structures  of  Modern  Mathematics  I  and  II 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
23-24 — Intermediate  Calculus  I  and  II 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
135-136 — Advanced  Calculus  I  and  II 
137-138 — Advanced  Calculus  I  and  II 
145 — Actuarial  Mathematics 
147 — Introduction  to  Computer  Programming 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 


(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
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Mathematics  149-150 — Mathematical  Statistics  I  and  II 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Mathematics  151 — Probability  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Mathematics  172 — Symbolic  Logic  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Mathematics  157-158 — Introduction  to  Applied  Mathematics 

I  and  II  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Mathematics  l67 — ^Topology  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

GB  191-192 — Quantitative  Management  Sem.  I  and  II 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

French  1-2 — Elementary  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

French  31-32 — Introduction  to  French  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

French  61-62 — French  Composition  and  Conversation 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
French  71-72 — French  Masters  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

French  101-102 — Survey  of  French  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

French  103 — Phonetics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

French  104 — Advanced  French  Conversation  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

French  131-132 — 17th  Century  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

French  151-152 — Romanticism  and  Realism  in  French  Literature 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
French  155-156 — Symbolist  Movement  in  French  Literature 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
French  161-162 — French  Literature  in  the  20th  Century 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
French  175-176 — Cultural  Background  of  French  Literature 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
French  181 — Advanced  French  Composition  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

French  182 — Stylistics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

German  1-2 — Elementary  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

German  11-12 — Intermediate  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

German  31-32 — Introduction  to  German  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

German  71-72 — German  Masterpieces  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

German  101-102 — Survey  of  German  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

German  103-104 — Advanced  German  Conversation    (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Italian  1-2 — Elementary  Italian  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Modern  Languages  II3 — Arthurian  Legend  in  Medieval 

Europe  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Modern  Languages  183 — Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Modern  Languages  192 — Introductory  Linguistics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Modern  Languages  194 — Teaching  Modern  Languages 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Slavic  1-2 — Elementary  Russian  (8  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  13-14 — Intermediate  Polish  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  61-62 — Intensive  Intermediate  Russian  (12  Sem.  Hrs.) 
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Slavic  155-156 — Readings  in  19th  and  20th  Century 

Russian  Literature  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  193 — Old  Church  Slavonic  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  194 — Old  Russian  Literature  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Slavic  295-296 — Seminar  in  19th  Century  Russian  Literature 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 


NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Natural  Sciences  11-12 — Principles  of  Physical  Science 

(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 


PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  21W — Introduction  to  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  presentaton  of  philosophical  questioning  and  various  perspectives 
in  this  sort  of  questioning.  The  course  will  consider  also  the  three  opera- 
tions of  Intelligence  as  well  as  Importance  epistemological  questions  and 
basic  problems  in  philosophy. 
Philosophy  51-52W — Philosophy  of  Man  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  study  the  nature  of  man,  his  intellectual  and  moral 
life.  Topics  such  as  freedom,  spirituality,  immortality,  as  well  as  basic 
problems  In  moral  philosophy,  will  be  discussed. 
Philosophy  75 — Metaphysics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  102 — Modern  Philosophy  .  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  103 — History  of  Modern  Philosophy         (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  Is  a  survey  course,  beginning  with  Descartes  and  ending  with 
J.  S.  Mill.  Problems  in  knowledge  are  stressed,  and  assigned  readings 
in  the  various  philosophers  are  the  basis  of  the  lectures  and  discussions. 
Philosophy  104 — Contemporary  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  105 — Contemporary  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  ill — Aesthetics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  114 — Zen  Buddhism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  119 — American  Pragmatism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  124 — Plato  Dialogues  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  138 — History  of  Russian  Philosophy         (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Philosophy  143 — Contemporary  Marxism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophical  145W — The  Thought  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
The  philosophical  problems  in  the  writings  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
will  be  discussed  In  this  course. 
Philosophy  154W — Social  Ethics  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  consideration  of  the  social  nature  of  man  and  of  the  solid  dimension 
in  ethical  judgment,  based  on  a  phenomenology  of  Inter-subjectlvity  and 
a  review  of  certain  structures  in  human  Interactions.  There  will  be  dis- 
cussions of  such  topics  as  property  and  man  in  his  economic,  familial, 
professional,  political,  and  International  relationships. 
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Philosophy  157 — Existentialism  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  163-164W — Philosophy  of  Being  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  deal  with  classical  and  current  problems  relating  to 
Being  and  to  the  Philosophy  of  God. 
Philosophy  178 — Phenomenology  and  Symbolism        (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Philosophy  182W — Special  Problems  in  Philosophy    (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
This  course  will  seek  to  provide  an  integrated  view  of  the  problems 
handled  in  the  systematic  philosophy  courses,  with  a  view  to  a  deeper 
understanding  of  these  problems. 
Philosophy  191 — Authority  and  Freedom  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  206W — Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  Man 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Presupposing  undergraduate  study  in  this  area,  this  course  will  deal 
with  special  problems. 
Philosophy  219 — Structure  of  Comparative  Religions 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Philosophy  221 — Oriental  Religions  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  227 — Soviet  Historiog.  Philosophy  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  25 IW — Selected  Questions  in  Metaphysics 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
An  advanced  study  of  selected  metaphysical  problems. 
Philosophy  284 — Philosophy  of  History  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  285 — Linguistic  Analysis  and  the  Problems  of  God 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Philosophy  287 — Emerging  Secular  Conscience  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  324W — Existential  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Philosophy  341 — Kant  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 


PHYSICS 

Physics  33 — Introduction  to  Mechanics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Physics  34 — Introduction  to  Electricity  and  Magnetics 

(4  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Physics  35 — ^Waves  and  Oscillations  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Physics  36 — Quantum  Physics  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Physics  173-174 — Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  I  and  II 

(8  Sem.  Hrs.) 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

31 — Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Science 
41-42 — Fundamental  Concepts 

Science 
107 — ^The  American  Party  System   (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
155 — Soviet  Union  and  Developing  Nations 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
Political  Science  174 — Vietnam  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 


Political  Science 

Political  Science 

Political  Science 
Political  Science 


Political 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
of  Political 

(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
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Psychology 
Psychology 

Psychology 
Psychology 

Psychology 
Psychology 

Psychology 
Psychology 
Psychology 
Psychology 
Psychology 

Psychology 


PSYCHOLOGY 

33 — Psychology  As  a  Social  Science  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
34 — ^Contemporary  Psychological   Approaches 

TO  Human  Behavior  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

35 — Psychological  Basis  of  Social  Issues  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
36 — Individual  and  Community  Bases  of 

Mental  Health  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

118 — PsYCHOPATHOLOGY  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

119 PSYCHODYNAMIC    THEORIES    OF    PERSONALITY 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
121 — Statistics  in  Psychology  I  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

128 — Physiological  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

131 — Abnormal  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

136 — Social  Psychology  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

226 — Dynamic  Psychology  of  Individual  Behavior 

(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
239— Com.  Mental  Health  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 


SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology  101 — Introductory  Sociology 

Sociology  105 — Sociological  Analysis 

Sociology  120 — Social  Institutions 

Sociology  1 2  3 — Statistics 

Sociology  145 — Minority  Group  Relations  in  the 

United  States 
Sociology  148 — Introduction  to  Social  Work 
Sociology  149 — Political  Sociology 
Sociology  150 — Sociology.,  of  Religion 
Sociology  156 — Sociology  of  the  Family 
Sociology  159 — Sociology  of  Leisure 
Sociology  166 — Methods  of  Social  Research 
Sociology  183 — Pre-Comtian  Thought 
Sociology  184 — Sociological  Theory 


(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem,  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 


(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 
(3  Sem. 


Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 
Hrs.) 


SPEECH  ARTS 

Speech  Arts  153 — Oral  Interp  Literature 
Speech  Arts  l64 — Group  Dynamics 
Speech  Arts  165 — Radio/TV  Performance 


(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 


THEOLOGY 

Theology  1 1 1 — New  Testament 

Theology  124 — Secular  Christianity 

Theology  127 — Theology  of  Hope 

Theology  138W — Greek  of  the  New  Testament 

Theology  146 — Covenant  Theology 


(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
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Theology  147W — Christian  Worship  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  course  will  explore  the  origins  and  theological  interpretations  of 
the  symbols  and  texts  which  constitute  the  elements  of  worship.  Primary 
focus  will  be  on  the  Eucharist;  special  attention  given  also  to  Baptism 
and  Penance.  Related  questions  will  also  be  handled.  Practical  experi- 
ments will  be  worked  out  in  seminar  sessions.  A  knowledge  of  one  an- 
cient language  and  one  modern  language  is  desired. 

Theology  157-158 — The  Hebrew  Bible 

Theology  159 — The  Christian 

Theology  169 — Myst.  Theology 

Theology  170 — Christian  Modern  World 

Theology  171 — Revelation,  Faith  and  Man 

Theology  185 — Faith  and  the  Problem  of  God 

Theology  189 — Foundations  of  Christian  Ethics 

Theology  191 — Choice  in  Christian  Life 

Theology  196 — American  Christianity 

Theology  197 — History  of  Religions 

Theology  132 — Catechetics 


(6  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
(3  Sem.  Hrs.) 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Historical  Statement 

In  order  to  meet  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  undergraduate  liberal 
and  professional  education  for  the  modern  world  of  business,  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  was  inaugurated  as  an  integral  part  of  Boston 
College  in  1938.  The  first  freshman  class  of  the  College  began  at  126 
Newbury  Street  in  downtown  Boston,  but  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram caused  the  College  to  be  moved  out  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus  in 
1940,  where  classes  were  conducted  in  Cardinal  O'Connell  Hall.  Following 
the  war,  the  College  of  Business  Administration  moved  to  its  own  new 
permanent  building  - —  Fulton  Hall  —  which  had  been  especially  con- 
structed for  it  on  the  main  campus  with  well-equipped  lecture  halls, 
laboratories  and  conference  rooms.  With  its  own  large  library  and  Business 
Research  Bureau,  Fulton  Hall  provides  functional  efficiency  for  the  liberal 
and  professional  education  of  its  students. 


Objectives 

The  specific  objective  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  is 
to  provide  an  undergraduate  liberal  and  professional  education  for  young 
men  who  have  the  qualifications  and  the  ambition  to  be  administrators 
and  executives. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  an  integration  of  both 
liberal  and  professional  education  through  its  curriculum,  its  teaching 
method,  and  its  extracurricular  program. 
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Sixty  percent  of  the  curriculum  focuses  on  the  traditional  liberal  arts 
subjects  of  English,  foreign  language,  history,  mathematics  and  philosophy. 
They  seek  through  their  discipline  and  their  range  to  develop  the  whole 
man  intellectually  in  the  Christian  tradition. 

The  remainder  of  the  curriculum  covers  those  professional  subjects 
which  provide  the  basic  foundations  of  management  science.  The  emphasis 
in  this  area  is  not  technical  but  administrative.  The  professional  courses 
seek  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  functional  areas  of  business,  to  equip 
him  with  the  tools  necessary  for  solving  business  problems,  to  teach  him 
to  analyze  business  problems  critically,  and  —  most  important  of  all  —  to 
educate  him  to  make  wisely  those  administrative  decisions  which  are  re- 
quired to  solve  business  problems.  A  core  of  business  tools  —  accounting, 
economics,  finance,  statistics,  business  law,  management,  marketing,  organ- 
ization behavior  —  are  required  of  all.  In  the  junior  year  a  student  is 
permitted  limited  concentration  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  accounting, 
computer  sciences,  economics,  finance,  management,  or  marketing.  This 
specialization  provides  a  deeper  analysis  and  synthesis  in  a  particular  area 
of  business.  It  is  limited,  however,  in  order  not  to  distract  from  the  broad 
professional  goals  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  professionally  oriented  in 
its  method  as  well  as  in  its  curriculum.  Its  courses,  teaching  method  and 
extracurricular  program  are  geared  not  only  to  the  analysis  of  business 
problems  but  to  the  solution  of  those  problems  through  rational  and 
socially  responsible  decision-making.  The  College  seeks  to  develop  not 
only  an  analytical  mind,  but  also  sound  practical  judgment.  It  seeks  to 
produce  not  so  much  critics  of  society  as  leaders  of  society.  In  the  pro- 
fessional courses  case  method,  business  simulation  techniques  and  class 
projects  are  used  along  with  the  traditional  Jesuit  teaching  method  in 
order  to  produce  this  double  result  of  intellectual  and  prudential  maturity. 
Extracurricular  activities  of  students  are  both  integrated  and  regulated  by 
the  College.  Faculty  advisors  assigned  to  individual  students  attempt  to 
harmonize  outside  work  and  recreational  activities  with  formal  instruction 
so  that  the  total  effect  is  not  only  intellectual  acumen  but  also  mature 
judgment. 

The  entire  program  is,  therefore,  professionally  oriented.  The  pro- 
fessional character  of  the  School  is  manifested  in  the  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  the  students  as  well  as  in  the  curriculum  they  follow. 

Professional  education  at  Boston  College  is  not  training  for  a  trade. 
The  College  of  Business  Administration  accepts  only  those  students  who 
have  had  four  years  of  college  preparatory  courses  in  high  school.  Nor 
will  it  train  a  student  only  for  his  first  job.  Rather  it  seeks  to  educate 
serious,  ambitious,  well-motivated  young  men  who  aspire  to  leadership 
positions  in  tomorrow's  world  of  business. 
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COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


Albert  J.  Kelley,  B.S.,  B.S.E.E.,  Sc.D. Dean 

Christopher  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.B. Associate  Dean 

Rev.  Robert.  T.  Ferrick,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L.  Spiritual  Counselor 

Rev.  George  F.  Lawlor,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling 

Alfred  Jurgela,  M.Ed.  .  ..Assistant  Director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling 
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FEATURES  OF 
BOSTON  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

Spiritual  Training 

A  Catholic  atmosphere  surrounds  and  permeates  all  student  life  at 
Boston  College. 

For  Catholic  students  the  study  of  Theology  is  required  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  their  academic  program.  During  the  four  years  of  under- 
graduate education  the  entire  cycle  of  Catholic  dogmatic  a:nd  spiritual 
teachings  is  covered.  This  formal  instruction  is  supported  by  various 
religious  and  spiritual  activities  which  are  carried  on  during  the  year.  Mass 
is  celebrated  daily  on  the  campus.  A  priest  of  the  faculty,  appointed  as 
Spiritual  Counselor,  is  available  to  advise  students  on  personal  and  spiritual 
matters.  Other  Jesuit  priests  are  readily  available  for  the  same  puposes. 

An  opportunity  is  available  for  closed,  weekend  campus  retreats  which 
are  held  frequently  during  the  school  year.  The  College  of  Business 
Administration  sponsors  closed  three-day  retreats,  especially  for  business 
students,  at  local  retreat  houses. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Individual  adjustment  to  college  life  and  study  is  a  difficult  task  for 
most  students.  The  College  of  Business  Administration  realizes  this  and 
offers  educational  direction  and  assistance  both  in  the  selection  of  the 
courses  most  valuable  to  them  and  in  the  mastery  of  the  courses  selected. 
The  Guidance  Office,  by  means  of  interviews,  tests,  a  study  of  high  school 
records  and  other  pertinent  data,  endeavors  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the 
scholastic  background,  interests,  and  the  general  and  specific  abilities  of 
each  student.  In  addition,  individual  and  group  instruction  is  given  in 
study  methods  and  reading  development  techniques.  The  Guidance  Office 
has  one  of  its  major  goals  the  facilitation  of  the  adjustment  and  successful 
academic  achievement  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Upperclassmen  who  are  members  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  honor 
fraternity,  and  the  Special  Honors  Program  are  available  as  tutors  for  all 
College  of  Business  Administration  students,  especially  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  The  tutors  meet  with  the  students  individually  or  in  small 
groups  during  each  semester. 

A  Director  of  Guidance  who  is  a  member  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  and  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association, 
is  in  charge  of  the  Guidance  and  Counseling  program. 
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The  Libraries 

The  Business  Administration  Library  is  located  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Fulton  Hall.  The  Library  contains  over  40,000 
volumes.  It  has  all  the  major  business  journals  and  an  excellent  selection 
of  trade,  economic,  and  labor  union  periodicals.  Standard  works  in  all 
phases  of  business  activities  are  available  for  both  reference  and  circulation. 
A  collection  of  pamphlets  complements  the  book  and  periodical  holdings. 
The  Library  has  also  collected  annual  reports  and  listings  statements  of 
numerous  business  corporations. 

The  Bapst  (General)  Library  with  a  collection  of  over  300,000 
volumes  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
So  also  are  the  seven  other  divisional  libraries  whose  joint  holdings  are 
in  excess  of  300,000  volumes. 


Vocational  Guidance  and  Placements 

The  College  offers  assistance  to  students  and  graduates  in  solving 
the  problems  of  employment  both  during  their  college  course  and  after- 
wards. The  Placement  Bureau  helps  them  in  obtaining  information  about 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  various  business  and  industrial  occupations 
as  well  as  educational  and  professional  positions.  It  also  endeavors  to  learn 
of  specific  opportunities  for  permanent  employment  in  these  fields.  In 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  itself,  a  faculty  member  acts  as  the 
coordinator  of  vocational  guidance  for  upperclassmen. 


Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  U.S.A. 

An  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Unit  is  main- 
tained at  Boston  College.  Military  Science  is  normally  a  four-year  elective 
course.  The  object  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Military  Science  is  to 
produce  junior  officers  who,  by  their  education,  training,  and  inherent 
qualities,  are  qualified  for  continued  development  as  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  are  offered  to  Distinguished 
Military  Graduates.  Training  in  leadership  is  emphasized.  Physically  quali- 
fied male  students  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-three,  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  regularly  enrolled  in  courses 
leading  to  a  degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  at 
the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.  Advanced  Course  students  receive  a 
monetary  allowance  prescribed  by  law. 

Applicants  who  successfully  complete  the  Basic  Course  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  Advanced  Course,  within  quota  limitations  set  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  A  limited  number  of  sophomores  may  enroll  in  the  two-year 
Advanced  ROTC  Program  by  successfully  completing  a  six-week  summer 
training  camp  prior  to  their  junior  year  in  lieu  of  the  Basic  Course. 
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Military  Contact  Advisory  Board 

A  board  of  advisors  has  been  set  up  at  Boston  College  in  order  to 
provide  information  and  direction  on  matters  connected  with  military 
service.  This  board  consists  of  lay  faculty  members  who  are  either  veterans 
or  members  of  reserve  units  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service.  Through 
this  board  students  are  able  to  receive  most  recently  released  information 
regarding  opportunities  in  the  service  and  are  able  to  receive  advice  on  any 
matters  connected  with  selective  service  or  enlistment. 


Foreign  Student  Advisor 

The  University  maintains  an  Office  of  Advisor  for  Foreign  Students 
for  the  information  and  assistance  of  all  students  in  the  University  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  this  office  acts  as  an 
information  center  for  foreign  nationals  in  matters  relating  to  non-academic 
activities.  All  foreign  nationals  in  all  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University 
are  required  to  register  with  this  office  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year. 


Student  Health  Service 

A  registered  nurse  is  in  attendance  to  provide  for  medical  attention 
in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  and  to  supervise  hospitalization  when  it  is 
necessary.  The  First  Aid  Room  is  open  to  the  students  throughout  every 
class  day. 
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HONORS   PROGRAM 
FOR   SUPERIOR   STUDENTS 

OBJECTIVES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Honors  Program  is  an  educational  experiment  in  quality  business 
education  for  outstanding  undergraduate  students. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  initiated  the  program  in 
1955  with  11  Juniors  and  Seniors.  It  was  the  first  such  program  in  the 
United  States  and  it  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  that  year. 

The  objective  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  is  to  pro- 
vide a  liberal  and  professional  foundation  for  prospective  business 
executives.  Individual  students,  however,  differ  in  their  ambitions  and 
capacities  for  development  and  growth.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the 
Honors  Program  was  created  to  meet  and  challenge  the  capacities  of 
superior  students  entering  the  field  of  collegiate  education  in  business. 
Its  goal  is  to  promote  the  development  of  an  intelligent  businessman  who 
is  superior  in  academic  ability  and  administrative  promise. 

The  Honors  Program  begins  in  Sophomore  year.  Admission  is  by 
invitation  only.  Students  extended  the  privilege  of  participation  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  high  school  record,  demonstrated  ability  in  the 
Freshman  year,  faculty  recommendations  and  personal  interviews. 

An  evaluation  of  each  Honors  student  is  made  annually  to  determine 
if  his  participation  should  be  continued.  A  high  level  of  academic 
achievement,  definite  contribution  to  the  College  and  the  student  body 
and  an  active  interest  in  Honors  work  are  expected  from  those  students 
who  wish  to  remain  in  the  Program. 

Individual  treatment,  intellectual  stimulation,  independent  work  and 
the  development  of  a  professional  attitude  in  the  approach  to  business 
problems  constitute  the  fundamentals  of  the  Program.  In  addition  to 
enriched  course  work,  the  Program  includes  public  academic  presentations 
by  the  members,  seminars  on  topical  events,  sessions  with  the  Young 
Presidents'  Organization,  and  independent  research  papers  based  on  actual 
field  work  in  industry. 

A  brochure  giving  more  complete  details  is  available  upon  request. 
Write  to  the  Director  of  the  Honors  Program,  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167. 

LOYOLA   LECTURES 

Throughout  the  academic  year  Boston  College  is  the  host  to  national 
and  international  authorities  not  only  in  business,  but  in  government, 
literature,  religion,  the  arts,  science,  human  relations,  and  law.  The  uni- 
versity, the  colleges,  and  departments  sponsor  the  visits  of  the  renowned 
in  these  fields  to  give  the  students  an  added  dimension  to  their  collegiate 
careers.    The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  the  sponsor  of  the 
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Loyola  Lecture  Series.  Each  year  two  national  or  international  figures  are 
invited  to  the  campus  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  provocative  dis- 
cussions on  national  and  international  affairs.  Recent  speakers  include 
Sean  Lemass,  Vance  Packard,  William  Sullivan  of  the  F.B.I.,  Father 
Umberto  Almazan,  and  Dr.  Tran  Van  Chuong. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

The  artist-in-residence  program  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Allison 
Macomber,  and  the  writer-in-residence  program,  featuring  leaders  in  these 
fields,  are  areas  of  activity  for  the  cultural  development  of  students  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Advanced  Placement 

Entering  Freshmen  who  have  had  courses  of  college-level  quality  in 
any  subject  may  apply  for  advanced  Placement  in  that  subject.  Although 
students  seeking  Advanced  Placement  will  ordinarily  be  required  to  sub- 
mit evidence  of  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  form  of  Advanced  Place- 
ment Examination  scores,  students  who  have  completed  work  of  high 
distinction  in  high  school  but  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  take  these 
Examinations  may  also  be  considered  as  candidates  for  Advanced  Place- 
ment. Advanced  Placement,  with  credit  towards  the  degree,  will  usually 
be  granted  upon  the  submission  of  satisfactory  test  scores,  but  it  is  not 
automatic.  The  high  school  record  as  well  as  faculty  recommendation 
will  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  eventual  placement. 

Sophomore  Standing 

Entering  students  who  have  completed  work  of  college-level  quality 
in  three  or  more  subjects  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  College  with  the 
rank  of  Sophomore.  Any  student  admitted  to  Sophomore  standing  is  free 
to  complete  his  degree  requirements  and  be  graduated  in  three  years. 

No  student  can  be  considered  for  Advanced  Placement  or  Sophomore 
standing  until  he  has  fulfilled  the  regular  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Those  interested  in  securing  Ad- 
vanced Placement  in  subjects  where  examinations  are  not  offered  by  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program  or  in  securing  Sophomore  standing  are 
urged  to  write  for  more  specific  information. 

Early  Admission 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  occasionally  granted  to  able  and 
ambitious  students  who  have  not  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  a 
secondary  school  diploma.  Any  student  of  superior  achievement  and 
maturity  who  has  completed  the  eleventh  grade  of  secondary  school  may 
apply  for  Early  Admission.  All  such  applications  for  Early  Admission  are 
considered  on  an  individual  basis  and  any  interested  student  who  believes 
he  might  qualify  is  invited  to  write  for  instruction  on  how  to  apply. 
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Junior  Year  Abroad 

Students  who  have  demonstrated  ability  to  do  superior  work  and 
given  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  from  a  year's  study  at  a  university  in  a 
foreign  country  may  make  arrangements  to  spend  their  Junior  year  in  study 
abroad.  Ordinarily  these  students  join  groups  studying  at  universities  in 
Austria,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain  or  Belgium.  Students  majoring  in 
any  of  the  modern  languages  will  be  urged  to  make  every  effort  to  spend 
their  Junior  year  in  foreign  study. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT: 

The  Student  Senate  of  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion serves  as  the  liaison  organization  between  the  students  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  is  the  responsible 
voice  of  student  opinion,  and  organizes  and  cooperates  in  the  execution 
of  social  and  academic  functions  that  involve  the  whole  student  body  of 
the  College. 

2.  DEVOTIONAL  SOCIETIES: 

The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer  are  organizations  whose  aim  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  students  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord.  The  activities  of  the  League  center 
around  the  day  which  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  First 
Friday  of  every  month. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  the  leading 
spiritual  organization  in  every  Jesuit  College  and  is  composed  of  those 
students  who  seek,  under  the  patronage  of  Our  Lady,  personal  sanctifica- 
tion  and  active  participation  in  the  work  of  Catholic  Action. 

3.  HONOR  SOCIETIES: 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Beta  of  Massachusetts  is  the  Boston  College 
Chapter  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the  only  scholarship  honor  society  in  the 
field  of  commerce  and  business  recognized  by  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  Election  to  membership  represents  the 
highest  scholastic  honor  that  may  be  won  by  a  student  in  commerce  and 
business. 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu.  A  chapter  of  this  national  honor  fraternity  for 
students  of  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  was  established  at  Boston  Col- 
lege in  1939.  Candidates  for  membership,  chosen  during  their  Junior  year, 
must  be  outstanding  in  scholarship,  loyalty  and  service  to  the  College. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES: 

Academy  of  Marketing  Executives  is  open  to  students  who  con- 
centrate in  Marketing.  The  club  is  affiliated  with  and  operates  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Marketing  Association. 

Accounting  Academy  has  as  its  objective  the  development  of  a  pro- 
fessional attitude  towards  accountancy  as  a  career  and  the  encouragement 
of  high  scholarship  and  sound  business  ethics  among  its  members.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  the  members  to  get  an  understanding  of  the 
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current  problems  in  the  field  of  accountancy  and  business  in  general 
through  discussion  among  its  members  and  lectures  by  businessmen  and 
practicing  accountants.  Frequent  meetings  are  held  jointly  with  the 
Finance  Club  to  discuss  business  problems  of  mutual  interest.  Membership 
in  the  Accounting  Academy  is  open  to  students  who  concentrate  in  Ac- 
counting and  to  others  who  manifest  an  interest  in  accounting. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi.  Delta  Eta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  is  a 
chapter  of  the  oldest  professional  business  fraternity  in  the  United  States. 
Its  principal  objectives  are  to  further  the  welfare  of  its  members,  to  foster 
scientific  research  in  the  fields  of  commerce,  accounting  and  finance,  and 
to  educate  the  public  to  appreciate  and  demand  highest  ideals  therein. 

Business  Club  is  primarily  designed  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
to  afford  opportunity  to  develop  self-expression  and  initiative  in  furthering 
their  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  business  procedures  and  techniques. 

C.B.A.  Debating  Society  is  intended  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  ability, 
poise  and  confidence  in  speaking. 

C.B.A.  ToASTMASTERs'  CiRCLE  is  an  organization  which  affords  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  develop  further  their  skill  and  ability  in  oral 
communication. 

Circle  K  Club,  an  affiliate  of  International  Kiwanis,  is  a  service 
organization  open  to  C.B.A.  undergraduates  after  Freshman  year. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi.  Delta  Kappa  Chapter  is  a  local  chapter  of  this 
national  professional  business  fraternity  whose  purposes  are  to  foster  the 
study  of  business  in  universities;  to  encourage  scholarship,  social  activity, 
and  the  association  of  students  for  their  mutual  advancement  by  research 
and  practice;  to  promote  close  affiliation  between  the  commercial  world 
and  students  of  commerce;  and  to  promote  high  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct in  the  community. 

Economics  Academy  offers  its  members  the  opportunity  to  hear 
experts  present  their  views  on  modern  economic  problems  and  to  partici- 
pate in  a  discussion  of  them. 

Finance  Club.  Students  who  concentrate  in  Finance  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  this  club.  The  purpose  of  the  Finance  Club  is  to  acquaint 
its  members  with  the  current  trends  in  the  financial  world. 

Foreign  Trade  Club  consists  of  students  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration  who  are  interested  in  foreign  commerce  and  international 
economics.  The  Foreign  Trade  Club  is  officially  affiliated  as  a  student 
chapter  of  the  New  England  Export  Club,  Inc. 

Omega  Alpha  Psi  is  a  professional  business  fraternity  founded  at 
Boston  College.  It  has  for  its  aim  the  orientation  of  undergraduates  to  the 
business  community.  Among  its  activities  are:  a  mutual  investment  club, 
business  seminars  and  lectures  as  well  as  service  to  the  University  in  general. 

Omicron  Chi  Epsilon.  A  chapter  of  the  only  national  honor  so- 
ciety in  the  field  of  Economics  was  established  at  Boston  College  in  1959. 
Mu  Chapter  of  Boston  College  elects  to  membership  students  majoring  in 
Economics  in  their  Junior  year,  who  have  shown  high  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  Economics. 
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Pi  Sigma  Epsilon,  Alpha  Sigma  Chapter  is  a  local  chapter  of  this 
collegiate  brotherhood  of  men  interested  in  the  advancement  of  marketing, 
sales  management  and  selling  as  a  career  and  profession,  who  are  dedicated 
to  promote  the  study  of  these  fields  in  colleges  and  universities  and  to 
stimulate  and  foster  improved  methods  and  techniques  and  the  highest 
possible  ethical  standards  in  the  profession  of  marketing,  sales  management 
and  selling. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  The  Student  Chap- 
ter of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management  is  the  professional 
organization  of  the  students  who  concentrate  in  Management.  It  works 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Advance- 
ment of  Management. 

5.  UNIVERSITY  ACTIVITIES   (open  to  CBA  students)  : 
Aquinas  Circle  (Philosophy)  Gold  Key  Society 
Bellarmine  Law  and                              Lewis  Drill  Team  (ROTC) 

Government  Academy  Musical  Organizations: 
Cadet  Officers  Club  (ROTC)  Band 

Camera  Club  University  Chorale 

Canisius  Academy  (Theology)  Blessed  Oliver  Plunkett  Society 

Chess  Club  Radio  Clubs 

Dramatic  Society  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

French,  German,  Italian  and  Sociology  Academy 

Spanish  Academies  World  Relations  League 
Fulton  Debating  Society 

6.  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS: 

Journal  of  Business  is  an  undergraduate  publication  devoted  to 
the  written  presentation  of  current  business  topics.  It  is  written  and  edited 
by  students  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Its  purpose  is  to 
develop  effective  and   forceful  writing  skills. 

Boston  College  Heights,  founded  in  1919,  is  the  official  news 
organ  of  the  College.  It  is  a  weekly  newspaper  written  and  published  by 
the  students  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  the  activities  of  the  school. 
It  also  serves  as  a  bond  between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  alumni. 

Boston  College  Stylus  is  published  quarterly  by  the  undergrad- 
uate students  of  Boston  College.  Its  aim  is  to  cultivate  and  maintain 
literary  excellence  among  the  students  by  stimulating  interest  in  writing 
for  publication. 

Sub  Turri  is  the  annual  publication  of  the  Seniors  of  the  College. 
It  is  a  pictorial  chronicle  of  the  activities  of  the  class  during  the  four  years 
of  its  undergraduate  life. 

C.B.A.  Newsletter  is  the  official  organ  of  the  C.B.A.  Student 
Senate. 

7.  INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS: 

The  program  of  Intramural  Athletics,  conducted  by  a  staff  of  ex- 
perienced directors,  serves  in  the  development  of  the  student  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  to  engage  in  basketball,  touch-football,  tennis, 
volleyball,  softball,  boxing  and  track. 
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ADMISSIONS 


Entrance  Requirements 

Applications  for  admission  to  Boston  College  must  be  filed  with  the 
Dean  of  Admissions  early  in  the  final  year  of  the  applicant's  secondary 
school  studies.  The  candidates  should  request  from  the  Dean  of  Admissions 
a  regular  application  form  and  follow  carefully  the  directions  given  on  the 
application. 

All  school  records  must  come  directly  from  the  Office  of  the  Principal 
to  the  Dean  of  Admissions.  No  record  will  be  accepted  as  official  otherwise. 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  consider  the  character,  personality  and 
health  of  each  applicant  and  those  who  are  judged  to  show  promise  of 
success  in  scholarly  attainments  will  be  declared  eligible  for  admission. 

The  applicant's  field  of  specialization  will  in  part  be  determined  by 
the  high  school  preparation.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  is  always  glad  to 
consult  with  the  principal,  guidance  director  or  student  regarding  the  course 
of  studies.  Personal  interviews  will  be  arranged.  All  applications  will  be 
carefully  examined  and  all  candidates  may  be  assured  of  personal  considera- 
tion. 

The  prerequisite  courses  for  the  degree  are  as  follows:  Two  years  of 
a  foreign  language  are  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Business 
Administration.  Freshmen  may  continue  the  study  of  a  modern  foreign 
language  previously  undertaken  or  elect  one  of  the  following:  biology, 
chemistry,  geology,  physics. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Algebra  2  English  4 

Plane  Geometry  L  Foreign  Language  2 

Other  standard  courses  7 

METHOD  OF  ADMISSION 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
must  complete  in  the  senior  year  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the 
November,  December  or  January  Series  and  three  Achievement  Tests  in 
the  December  or  January  Series.  Candidates  are  urged  to  take  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  in  November  or  December  and  the  three  Achievement 
Tests  in  the  January  Series.  All  candidates  will  take  the  following  Achieve- 
ment Tests:  English  Composition,  Mathematics,  and  a  third  test  of  the 
candidate's  choice.  All  candidates  will  take  Mathematics  Achievement  Test, 
Level  I,  unless  they  have  been  specifically  prepared  by  their  high  schools 
to  take  the  Mathematics  Achievement  Test,  Level  II. 
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Notification  of  acceptance  or  rejection  will  be  sent  to  the  applicant 
between  February  1  and  April  15,  provided  the  application  is  complete 
and  College  Board  Test  Scores  have  been  received  directly  from  Educational 
Testing  Service. 

Application  forms  and  information  bulletins  for  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  high 
school  or  by  writing  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O. 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  or  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley, 
California  94701.  Late  applicants  will  be  given  particular  directions  regard- 
ing entrance  examinations  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 

All  candidates,  in  addition,  must  file  a  regular  application  for  ad- 
mission to  Boston  College  and  should  follow  the  directions  on  the  applica- 
tion carefully  and  promptly.  Application  forms  and  information  bulletins 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions,  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 

Admission  by  Transfer  from  other  Colleges 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Boston  College  from  another  college  of 
approved  standing  should  apply  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 

The  candidate  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  must  present 
the  following:  1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 
The  results  of  College  Board  tests  must  be  sent  directly  from  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 
or  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701.  2.  A  regular  application 
for  admission  to  Boston  College.  3.  An  official  transcript  of  all  college 
courses  and  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal.  Only  those  students  will 
be  considered  for  transfer  who  have  received  a  "B"  grade  in  all  courses. 
Only  those  courses  will  be  accepted  in  transfer  which  are  equivalent  to 
courses  offered  at  Boston  College.  4.  Letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
Dean  of  the  college  formerly  attended.  5.  A  catalogue  of  the  college  from 
which  the  candidate  is  transferring.  Applications  and  transcripts  will  not 
be  accepted  unless  received  directly  by  mail  from  schools  and  colleges 
previously  attended.  The  formal  application  and  official  transcript  must 
be  on  file  no  later  than  June  20. 

After  an  appraisal  of  the  college  record,  the  candidate  will  be  informed 
of  the  terms  of  acceptance  and  credits  allowed  in  transfer.  Transfer  students 
are  admitted  only  in  September  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 
A  very  limited  number  of  students  are  accepted  in  transfer.  Because  of  the 
limited  on-campus  and  off-campus  housing  facilities,  we  are  unable  to 
consider  transfer  students  who  will  require  such  facilities.  Transfer  students 
must  complete  at  least  two  years  in  residence  to  qualify  for  a  Boston  Col- 
lege degree. 
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Correspondence 

Regarding  admission  or  transfer,  correspondence  should  be  sent  to 
the  Dean  of  Admissions,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
02167.  Regarding  financial  aid,  incoming  freshmen  should  address  mail 
to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  upperclassmen  to  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid. 

Registration 

Information  concerning  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  registering 
will  be  issued  in  advance  from  the  Registrar's  Office.  These  directions 
should  be  followed  carefully. 
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TUITION   AND   FEES 

Tuition  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually. 

(1)  First  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  are  due  before  registration  in 

September. 
*Tuition:  $800.00. 
Registration  Fee:   Freshmen  and  new  students — $10.00. 
Total:  For  upperclassmen — $800.00  plus  Laboratory  Fees. 

For  Freshmen  and  new  students — $810.00  plus  Laboratory 

Fees. 

(2)  Second  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  are  due  before  registration  in 
January. 

*Tuition:  $800.00  plus  Second  Semester  Laboratory  Fees. 

SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Fees 

Application  Fee  (not  refundable) $       10.00 

Acceptance  Deposit  (not  refundable  but  applicable  to 

First  Semester  Tuition) 100.00 

Registration  for  new  students   (not  refundable)    10.00 

Late  Registration  —  additional 10.00 

*Tuition — payable  semi-annually  in  advance  1,600.00 

Laboratory  Fee — per  year,  per  course,  payable  in  advance  20.00 

Student  Identification  Card   (Freshmen  only) 2.00 

Blue  Cross -Blue  Shield  Health  Program 45.00 

Special  Fees 

Absentee  Test $  10.00 

Change  of  Course   10.00 

Change  of  Individual  Subject  5.00 

Extra  Course — per  semester  hour  credit .  .  .  50.00 

Language  Laboratory — per  semester  5.00 

Science  Laboratory — per  semester  25.00 

Special  Students — per  semester  hour  credit  .. 50.00 

Certificates,  Marks,  etc 1.00 

Graduation    Fee                .  10.00 

^Effective  Fall  Semester  1969-1970  —  tuition  rate  will  be  $1,000  per 
semester. 
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WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 
Fees  are  not  refundable. 
Tuition  is  refundable  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a.  Notice  of  withdrawal  must  be  made  in  writing  and  directed  to: 

Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

b.  The  date  of  receipt  of  withdrawal  notice  will  determine  the  amount 

of  the  tuition  refund. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  two  weeks  of 
first  class  a  refund  of  80%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  three  weeks  of 
first  classes  a  refund  of  60%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  four  weeks  of 
first  classes  a  refund  of  40%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  five  weeks  of 
first  classes  a  refund  of  20%  of  tuition  is  made. 

No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  fifth  week  of  classes. 

If  the  student  does  not  elect  to  leave  the  resulting  cash  credit 
balance  to  his  account,  for  subsequent  use,  he  should  notify 
the  Treasurer  in  writing  to  rebate  the  cash  balance  on  his 
account. 

PAYMENT  OF  BILLS 

Payment  of  Tuition,  Science  and  Registration  Fee  is  to  be  made  by 
check  or  Postal  Money  Order.  Those  checks  must  be  made  out  for  the 
proper  amount,  made  payable  to  Boston  College — College  of  Business 
Administration — and  sent  to  the  Treasurer's  Office. 


MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

We  are  glad  to  offer  the  convenient  TUITION  PLAN  or  the  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  Tuition  Aid  Program  for  those  parents  who  prefer  to  pay  tuition 
and  other  fees  in  equal  monthly  installments. 

In  most  cases  these  plans  include  Parent  Life  Insurance  for  qualified 
parents.  This  insurance  coverage  provides  funds  for  the  cost  of  the  re- 
maining period  of  schooling  covered  by  the  contract,  if  the  parent  who 
has  signed  the  contract  dies.  A  descriptive  pamphlet  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 
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These  plans  are  optional  and  offered  solely  as  a  convenience.  Addi- 
tional information  on  these  monthly  payment  plans  and  other  loan,  plans 
available  to  students  may  be  obtained  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  Gasson 
Hall.  Arrangements  should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  of  Registration  as 
possible. 

Business  with  the  Treasurer's  Office  will  be  transacted  during  office 
hours:  Daily  9-5;  Saturdays   (during  Registration)    9-12. 

Holders  of  Scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  Registra- 
tion, Acceptance  Deposit,  Insurance,  and  Laboratory  Fees  at  the  time 
prescribed. 

If  a  student  does  not  enter  the  year  the  Acceptance  Deposit  is  paid, 
this  deposit  is  not  applicable  to  any  future  year. 

Students  are  registered  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Tuition 
for  the  semester  and  all  semester  fees  must  be  paid  before  registration. 

DORMITORY   ACCOMMODATIONS 

Boston  College  has   dormitory  and  other  boarding  accommodations 
for  1500  men  students.  For  information  or  requests  write  to: 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Housing 
Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 
All  students  must  file  with  the  Registrar  both  their  permanent  and 
temporary  addresses. 

Expenses  for  Resident  Students 
Board  and  Room  $1,050.00 

Payable  in  advance  at  the  rate  of  S525.00  per  semester. 
Room    Guarantee    1 00.00 

Deposit  is  not  refundable  until  student  completes  his  residence  at  the 
College  either  by  graduation  or  by  withdrawal  in  good  standing,  provided 
student  has  completed  the  current  school  year  in  residence. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  reserve  the  right  to  change  tuition  rates 
and  other  fees  whenever  such  action  is  deemed  necessary. 
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LOANS,   SCHOLARSHIPS   and   AWARDS 

STUDENT  EXPENSES  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

Student  Expenses 

With  college  costs  rising,  as  they  have  over  the  last  several  years, 
education  has  now  become  one  of  the  major  life-time  expenditures  that 
many  families  make.  Expenses  at  Boston  College  for  a  year  are  estimated 
to  be  between  $3000  and  |3600  depending  on  the  individual  circumstances 
under  which  each  student  attends.  The  following  table  represents  a  care- 
fully thought-out  estimate  of  costs  to  be  considered  in  establishing  a  bud- 
get for  education  at  Boston  College. 

Fixed  Expenses 
Resident  Commuter 

Tuition*  $1,600  $1,600 

Room  and  Board 980  800   (family  allowance) 

Blue  Cross  45  45    (optional  for  commuters) 

Infirmary  Coverage  25 

Estimated  Expenses 
Resident  Commuter 

Fees ...I    100  $    100 

Books  and  Supplies   _.  .       100  100 

Clothing  and  Personal  .       250  250 

Travel    300  150 

Laundry  50 

Recreation 100  100 

Totals  . ._..  $3,550  $3,145 

In  addition  to  the  above,  applicants  should  plan  to  have  a  $100  de- 
posit available  on  acceptance.  This  is  not  refundable  but  is  credited  towards 
first  semester  tuition  charges.  A  $100  room  deposit  is  necessary  for  those 
accepted  to  the  dormitories.  This  is  not  credited  against  costs  but  is  held 
as  a  security  deposit  until  the  student  withdraws  from  the  dormitory.  Other 
pre-entrance  expenses  to  be  anticipated  are  the  physical  examination  in- 
cluding x-rays  and  the  costs  of  pre-entrance  reading  materials. 

Tuition,  room  and  board,  and  fees  are  payable  one  half  in  September 
and  one  half  in  January.  Students  who  have  financial  aid  will  be  notified 
individually  how  their  aid  awards  will  be  applied  to  their  account.  All 
others  must  be  prepared  to  make  required  payments  prior  to  registration. 

Students  wishing  to  finance  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis  may  make 
arrangements  with  the  Tuition  Plan  Inc.  or  Shawmut  Tuition  Aid  Pro- 
gram. Brochures  on  these  two  financing  plans  are  sent  to  all  applicants 
after  acceptance.  Other  national  or  local  financing  plans  are  also  acceptable 
provided  payment  is  made  to  the  University  before  registration. 

Budget  figures  in  the  preceding  table,  including  tuition  and  room 
and  board  charges,  are  based  on  current  costs  and  estimates.  Economic 
factors,  however,  may  require  changes  in  these  figures  between  the  time 
this  bulletin  is  published  and  the  actual  starting  date  of  the  Freshman  aca- 

*Effective  Fall  Semester  1969-1970  —  tuition  rate  will  be  $1,000  per 
semester. 
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demic  year.  The  statement  of  expenses  in  this  booklet  is  not  intended  to 
indicate  that  charges  have  been  finally  determined  for  the  1969-70  year. 

Student  Financial  Aid  Programs 

Many  students  will  find  that  they  are  unable  to  provide  for  all  col- 
lege costs  from  their  own  or  their  families'  resources.  For  this  reason, 
Boston  College  makes  available  a  number  of  financial  aid  programs  to 
provide  supplementary  help  for  qualified  applicants.  Some  forms  of  finan- 
cial aid  require  evidence  of  high  academic  achievement.  Other  types  re- 
quire only  a  promise  of  success.  However,  the  applicant  must  always  show 
need  for  assistance,  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  filed  with  the  College  Scholarship  Service.  Directions  for  ob- 
taining and  filing  this  form  are  found  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

In  addition  to  its  own  scholarship  resources,  Boston  College  provides 
funds  through  many  federally-sponsored  financial  aid  programs.  These 
include  the  National  Defense  Student  Loans,  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  College  Work-Study  Opportunities,  Nursing  Student  Loans,  Nurs- 
ing Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  and  Cuban  Student  Loans.  These  Uni- 
versity and  federal  resources  will  account  for  approximately  $3.7  million 
in  financial  assistance  to  Boston  College  students  during  the  1968-69  aca- 
demic year.  Since  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  combine  resources  to  meet 
fully  the  needs  of  particular  students,  the  sources  described  herein  may 
be  awarded  in  various  combinations. 

Need  for  financial  assistance  is  determined  by  substracting  from  the 
student's  anticipated  expenses  for  the  college  year  an  amount  which  the 
family  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute,  taking  into  account  both 
the  student's  anticipated  earnings  and  the  parents'  resources.  Income,  assets, 
and  size  of  family  are  the  major  considerations  when  estimating  a  family's 
ability  to  contribute  to  costs.  It  is  expected  that  entering  freshmen  will 
assist  in  meeting  their  educational  costs  by  saving  $300  to  $500  from  pre- 
entrance  summer  employment. 

Students  who  anticipate  a  need  for  financial  assistance  should  not 
hesitate  to  apply  for  it.  Application  for  financial  aid  will  not  affect  in 
any  way  decisions  on  admission  to  Boston  College.  While  all  applicants 
must  meet  some  specialized  qualification  criteria,  in  no  case  will  aid  be 
denied  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religious  belief  or  place  of  origin. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Boston  College  Scholarships  and  Grants 

Every  student  at  Boston  College  derives  financial  benefit  from  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  education  is  far  more  than  the  amount  charged  for 
tuition  and  fees.  Endowment  income,  gifts  and  grants,  and  the  large  com- 
munity of  Jesuits  who  help  staff  the  many  departments  of  Boston  College, 
account  for  the  difference. 

In  addition  to  this  contribution,  Boston  College  each  year  awards  ap- 
proximately three  hundred  individual  scholarships  with  stipends  ranging 
from  $200  to  $2800  to  entering  Freshmen  who  show  outstanding  aca- 
demic ability,  leadership  potential,  and  financial  need.  Funds  contributed 
or  bequested  to  the  University  from  its  alumni,  benefactors,  and  friends 
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have  provided  for  these  scholarships.  The  majority  are  renewable  for  each 
of  the  four  undergraduate  years. 

Boston  College  students  may  also  be  appointed  to  specially  funded 
scholarships.  The  General  Motors  Scholarship  to  Boston  College,  with  a 
maximum  grant  of  $2000  per  year,  is  awarded  annually  by  the  University. 
There  are  also  two  National  Merit  Scholarships  awarded  in  the  name  of 
Boston  College,  and  several  Texaco  awards.  A  full  list  of  all  scholarship 
donors  is  printed  in  the  University  General  Catalogue.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  make  special  application  for  these  awards  by  name  as  the 
Scholarship  Committee  will  identify  qualified  recipients  from  the  regular 
application  lists. 

Edmund  O'Connell  Scholarship.  Established  by  Mr.  Patrick  A. 
O'Connell,  President  of  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  in  1945  in  memory  of 
his  son,  the  late  Edmund  O'Connell.  Income  on  $8,000.  Holder  of  this 
scholarship  must  be  a  student  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Benedict  Dudley  Thomas  Daly  Scholarship.  Established  in  1958 
by  Francis  X.  Daly,  '22  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  Benedict  Daly, 
B.S.  '23,  A.M.  '24.  Income  from  a  gift  in  trust. 

Silver  Anniversary  Scholarship.  Established  on  the  occasion  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

St.  Ignatius  Retreat  Fund.  A  financial  aid  to  encourage  and  assist 
students  who  wish  to  make  a  closed  retreat  while  at  the  College  of  Business 
Administration. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program  was  established  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  help  young  men  and  women  who  have 
unusually  high  financial  need.  Guidelines  require  that  they  be  matched  by 
other  scholarships  or  loans.  These  Grants  are  gift  aid  and  do  not  require 
repayment.  A  similar  grant  program  for  nursing  students  is  available  under 
the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964. 

Special  Scholarship  Programs 

Boston  College  has  recognized  its  obligation  to  participate  in  a  special 
way  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  society  in  which  it  functions.  The 
University  has  been  particularly  concerned  with  the  economic  and  educa- 
tional problems  experienced  by  the  Greater  Boston  black  community,  and 
has  established  a  $100,000  scholarship  program  for  black  students  from 
this  area.  Inquiries  are  invited  from  all  interested  applicants. 

State  Scholarship  Programs 

Boston  College  encourages  its  entering  students  to  seek  out  both 
private  and  public  scholarship  assistance.  Many  states,  such  as  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  provide  students  with 
scholarships  regardless  of  the  location  of  the  college  they  choose  to  attend. 
Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  need  and  academic  performance  and  are 
non-repayable  grants.  Students  should  contact  the  Guidance  Office  of  their 
high  schools,  or  write  their  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  more 
specific  details. 
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LOANS 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

Undergraduates,  based  upon  their  need  and  the  availability  of  funds, 
may  borrow  as  much  as  $1000  per  year  under  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  These  loans  require  no  payment  of  principal  or  interest 
prior  to  completion  of  studies  at  college,  and  may  be  further  deferred  until 
completion  of  graduate  study,  military.  Peace  Corps,  or  Vista  service.  Re- 
payment, at  an  interest  charge  of  3%  per  year  (on  the  unpaid  balance), 
begins  nine  months  after  completion  of  studies  unless  further  deferment 
has  been  granted  for  one  of  the  above  reasons.  In  addition,  cancellation  of 
10%  of  the  loan  amount  is  granted  to  teachers  for  each  year  of  teaching 
service  up  to  a  maximum  of  50%  for  five  years.  Teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  those  who  work  in  certain  deprived  areas  are  eligible  for  15% 
cancellation  per  year  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  loan.  Loans  are  awarded 
on  an  academic  year  basis  and  must  be  reapplied  for  each  year.  The  re- 
payment terms  indicated  here  are  current  requirements  and  may  be  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time  by  Congressional  action. 

Nursing  Student  Loan  Program 

The  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program  is  very  similar  to  the  National 
Defense  Loan  Program  in  both  structure  and  operation.  Nursing  students 
may  apply  for  as  much  as  $1000  per  year,  and  receive  the  10%  cancellation 
benefit  for  each  year  of  nursing  service  after  graduation,  up  to  five  years, 
or  50%  of  the  loan.  There  is  a  higher  interest  rate  (5^%  currently)  and 
no  15%  cancellation  feature.  As  mentioned  above,  these  terms  may  also  be 
modified  by  future  changes  in  the  law. 

State  Guaranteed  Loan  Programs 

Boston  College  applicants  may  apply  for  loans  under  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program  in  their  home  states.  This  program  varies  from  state  to  state; 
generally,  undergraduate  students  may  borrow  up  to  $1000  per  academic 
year  with  a  total  maximum  of  $5000.  Commercial  banks,  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions subject  to  federal  or  state  supervision  may  be  lenders  under  this 
program.  Repayment  begins  nine  to  twelve  months  after  the  borrower  has 
completed  his  studies  and  may  be  deferred  while  he  serves  in  the  armed 
forces  or  the  Peace  Corps.  The  repayment  period  may  be  five  to  ten  years 
on  loans  of  more  than  $2,000,  one  to  five  years  on  loans  of  less  than 
$2000.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  is 
authorized  to  operate  a  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  in  states  which  have  no 
agency  of  their  own.  It  also  guarantees  loans  to  students  where  the  state 
agency  does  not  provide  loans  for  students  attending  out-of-state  colleges. 

Methodist  Loan  Program 

Entering  students  of  the  Methodist  Faith,  qualifying  for  financial  as- 
sistance, may  also  apply  for  funds  from  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education. 
All  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  Methodist  Student 
Loan  Officer,  Financial  Aid  Office,  Boston  College. 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 
College  Work-Study  Program 

Boston  College  offers  a  wide  variety  of  employment  opportunities  to 
its  students  through  the  Federally  supported  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram. Employment  under  this  program  may  be  on  the  campus  or  in  various 
off-campus,  non-profit  agencies.  Most  of  these  are  located  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area,  but  may  be  in  other  communities  near  a  student's  home  during 
the  summer.  Students  may  work  40  hours  per  week  during  summer  or 
other  school  vacations  but  are  limited  to  15  hours  per  week  during  the 
school  term.  Freshman  students  are  cautioned  not  to  plan  on  any  substan- 
tial employment  during  the  first  academic  year.  As  in  other  aid  programs, 
eligibility  for  participation  is  based  on  need  and  earnings  must  be  related 
to  total  educational  costs. 

Regular  Campus  Employment 

Boston  College  also  has  its  own  employment  program.  Part-time  em- 
ployment is  provided  on  the  campus  throughout  the  school  year  in  libraries, 
offices,  and  maintenance  departments  of  the  University.  Earnings  pos- 
sibilities are  sufficient  to  provide  about  1/3  to  1/2  tuition  costs  on  most 
jobs,  but  the  number  of  jobs  is  limited. 

OTHER  AID  SOURCES 

State  Rehabilitation  Programs 

State  rehabilitation  Commissions  frequently  offer  generous  educa- 
tional services  to  handicapped  persons.  Unfortunately,  students  with  hand- 
icaps often  fail  to  take  advantage  of  assistance  offered  by  rehabilitation 
commissions.  A  student  with  a  handicap  should  not  assume  he  is  ineligible 
until  this  has  been  determined  by  a  qualified  counselor  of  the  agency. 

Social  Security  Benefits 

Unmarried,  full-time  students,  18  to  22  years  of  age,  may  be  eligible 
for  monthly  cash  benefits  if  the  parent  upon  whom  they  are  dependent 
begins  receiving  Social  Security  disability  or  retirement  benefits,  or  dies. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  a  local  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration Office. 

War  Orphans  Education  Assistance 

Sons  and  daughters,  18  to  22  years  old,  of  deceased  veterans,  and 
those  living  veterans  who  have  service  connected  disabilities,  which  are 
considered  to  be  total  and  permanent  in  nature,  may  be  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  through  the  Veterans  Administration.  Inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  any  local  Office  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Veterans  Benefits 

Boston  College  is  approved  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  edu- 
cation of  veterans  under  Public  Law  89-358.  Students  should  inquire  at  a 
Veterans  Administration  Office  for  information  on  benefits. 
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Miscellaneous 

There  are  numerous  private  scholarship  and  loan  foundations  pro- 
viding funds  for  students.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  applicant  must  do  a 
great  quantity  of  independent  research.  Clubs,  organizations,  church  agen- 
cies, unions  and  corporations,  among  others,  sponsor  numerous  educational 
assistance  programs.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  seek  them  out.  The 
high  school  Guidance  Office  can  be  of  help  in  all  of  the  above  areas. 

Applying  for  Financial  Aid 

All  applicants  to  the  University  wishing  to  be  considered  for  scholar- 
ship or  any  other  types  of  financial  aid  must  comply  with  the  following 
procedure;  (1)  Complete  the  Financial  Data  section  on  page  5  of  the  ap- 
plication for  admission.  (2)  Complete  the  Boston  College  Application  for 
Financial  Aid  (Form  4)  and  return  with  the  Application  for  Admission 
(Form  1).  This  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Undergraduate 
Admissions  Office  before  Ja??//ayy  13.  (3)  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  Parents' 
Confidential  Statement  from  either  the  secondary  school,  or  from  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540;  Box  881, 
Evanston,  Illinois  60204;  or  Box  125,  Berkeley,  California  94701. 

Registered  nurse  applicants  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  who  wish  to  be 
considered  for.  financial  aid,  should  contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
at  Boston  College  for  Parents'  Confidential  Statements  and  appropriate 
applications  early  enough  to  allow  for  the  applications  to  be  returned  to 
the  University  by  fan/tary  13. 

Parents  must  send  the  completed  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  to 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  where  it  will  be  processed  and  the  results 
forwarded  to  Boston  College  for  evaluation  and  final  decision.  Financial 
assistance  cannot  be  awarded  unless  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement 
has  been  accurately  completed  and  returned  to  the  University  directly  from 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  by  January  15.  All  applications  and  cre- 
dentials filed  in  support  of  the  request  for  financial  aid  become  the  prop- 
erty of  Boston  College  and  are  not  returnable.  Parents  should  not  hesitate 
to  include  personal  information  that  would  assist  in  making  judgments  in 
the  processing  of  awards,  all  such  information  is  held  strictly  confidential. 
However,  misrepresentation  of  information  requested  on  any  application 
may  be  considered  sufficient  reason  for  refusal  of  admission  or  exclusion 
from  financial  assistance  programs. 

Notification  of  financial  aid  award  decisions  is  made  to  incoming 
freshmen  at  the  time  they  are  informed  of  their  acceptance  to  the  Univer- 
sity, provided  all  forms  have  been  received  at  Boston  College  by  January 
15.  Scholarship  awards  from  outside  sources  should  be  reported  to  the 
University,  which  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  either  the  total  amount  or 
kind  of  aid  provided  through  programs  which  it  administers. 

Questions  on  expenses  and/or  Financial  Aid  may  be  directed  at  any 
time  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  at  Boston  College. 
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AWARDS 

The  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Gasson,  SJ.,  Award,  a  gold  medal 
founded  by  Boston  College,  for  general  excellence  in  all  courses  of  study 
during  four  years  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Reverend  William  Devlin,  S.J.,  Award,  a  gold  medal 
founded  by  Boston  College,  for  the  student  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  who  attained  the  highest  average  in  all  courses  in  Theology 
during  his  four  year  course. 

The  Reverend  Stephen  A.  Shea,  S.J.,  Award,  a  gold  medal  to  be 
awarded  to  the  senior  having  the  highest  average  in  all  courses  in  Philoso- 
phy during  his  four  undergraduate  years  at  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Patrick  A.  O'Connell  Marketing  Award,  a  gold  medal  founded 
by  Mr.  Patrick  A.  O'Connell,  for  excellence  in  all  courses  studied  in  the 
major  field  of  Marketing. 

Patrick  A.  O'Connell  Finance  Award,  a  gold  medal  founded  by 
Mr.  Patrick  A.  O'Connell,  for  excellence  in  all  courses  studied  in  the 
major  field  of  Finance. 

John  B.  Atkinson  Award,  a  gold  medal  founded  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Atkinson  for  excellence  in  all  courses  studied  in  the  major  field  of  Man- 
agement. 

The  Reverend  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.J.,  Award,  a  gold  medal 
founded  by  Boston  College,  for  excellence  in  all  courses  studied  in  the 
major  field  of  Accounting. 

The  Reverend  Edward  H.  Finnegan,  S.J.,  Memorial  Award,  was 
founded  by  the  Classes  of  1949,  1950  and  1951  and  his  many  devoted 
friends.  It  is  given  annually  to  the  senior  who  has  best  exemplified  the 
spirit  of  the  College  motto  "Ever  to  Excel." 

Fulton  Gold  Medal,  the  annual  gift  of  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts, 
in  memory  of  her  father,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  debater 
in  the  Fulton  Prize  Debate. 

Leonard  Award.  One  fifth  of  the  year's  net  income  on  approximate- 
ly twenty  thousand  dollars  is  awarded  annually  through  the  Reverend  John 
F.  Leonard  Trust  to  the  winner  of  the  Leonard  Oratorical  Contest.  This 
contest  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  undergraduate  courses  at  Boston 
College. 

Delta  Eta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  a  professional  fraternity 
in  business  administration  and  economics,  awards  annually  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi  Scholarship  Key  to  the  male  senior  student  pursuing  a  degree  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic 
average  for  three  years  of  collegiate  work  in  Boston  College. 
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Delta  Sigma  Pi  Scholarship  Key  was  established  in  1912  to  recog- 
nize high  scholarship  in  the  field  of  business  administration.  The  Central 
Office  of  the  fraternity  provides  a  gold  key  annually  to  each  university 
where  there  is  an  active  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  and  this  key  is  awarded 
by  the  faculty  to  that  male  senior  who  upon  graduation  ranks  highest  in 
scholarship  for  the  entire  course  in  business  administration. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Outstanding  Junior  Award.  A  cash  award  pre- 
sented to  an  outstanding  Junior  by  Delta  Sigma  Pi  Fraternity. 

Hutchinson  Memorial  Award,  a  plaque  presented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Marketing  Association,  Boston  Chapter,  to  the  outstanding  Marketing 
student  for  academic  and  extracurricular  achievement. 

The  Reverend  James  D.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Award,  a  gift  of  the 
Student  Senate  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  is  awarded  to 
the  senior  who,  in  the  judgment  of  a  faculty  committee,  is  outstanding  in 
character  and  achievement. 

Cardinal  Cushing  Award  is  a  cash  award,  the  income  on  $5000 
donated  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  in  honor  of  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing.  It  will  be  given  annually  to  that  undergraduate  student  who  pub- 
lishes the  best  creative  literary  composition  (poem,  short  story,  drama,  or 
essay)  in  a  Boston  College  undergraduate  periodical.  The  winner  of  this 
award  will  be  selected  by  the  vote  of  a  committee  of  three  faculty  members 
of  whom  one  will  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  English.  The  other 
two  members  will  be  named  annually  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Bishop  Kelleher  Award  is  a  cash  award,  the  income  on  $5000 
donated  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  in  honor  of  Most  Reverend  Louis 
F.  Kelleher.  It  will  be  given  annually  to  that  undergraduate  student  who 
publishes  the  best  scholarly  essay  on  a  literary  or  artistic  topic  in  a  Boston 
College  undergraduate  periodical.  The  winner  of  this  award  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  vote  of  a  committee  of  three  faculty  members  appointed 
annually  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Denis  H.  Tully  Award,  the  income  on  two  thousand  dollars, 
founded  by  the  will  of  the  late  Denis  H.  Tully,  is  awarded  to  a  student 
from  any  of  the  undergraduate  Schools  for  the  best  paper  on  a  theological 
subject. 

Matthew  J.  Toomey  Award,  is  presented  annually  by  Mr.  Knowles 
L.  Toomey  to  honor  the  outstanding  student  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  Honors  Program. 

Wall  Street  Journal  Award.  A  medal  and  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  Wall  Street  Jo//n?al  given  to  the  Senior  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
faculty  committee,  has  demonstrated  outstanding  achievement  in  his  major 
field  of  study. 
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Dean's  Letter  of  Commendation.  An  award  given  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  administrative  activity  by  a  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration undergraduate. 

The  following  award  is  made  annually  in  November. 

Haskins  &  Sells  Foundation  Award,  an  annual  award  of  $500.00 
founded  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Haskins  &  Sells  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  stimu- 
late higher  academic  achievement  on  the  part  of  students  majoring  in  Ac- 
counting and  to  encourage  promising  students  to  major  in  that  field.  The 
recipient  is  elected  by  the  Accounting  faculty  from  among  outstanding 
students  majoring  in  Accounting,  who  have  completed  their  Junior  year  and 
have  enrolled  as  Senior  Accounting  majors  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


Grading  Scale 

The  grading  system  consist  of  twelve  categories,  as  follows:  A,  A — , 
B-I-,  B,  B— ,  C-f,  C,  C— ,  D  +  ,  D,  D— ,  E.  A  is  excellent;  B  is  good; 
C  is  satisfactory;  D  is  passing  but  unsatisfactory;  E  is  failure. 


Degree 

Upon  successful  completion  of  all   the   requirements,    a  student   is 
awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 


Degrees  with  Honors 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  Honors  is  awarded  in  three 
grades;  with  Highest  Honors  {sinnma  cum  laude),  with  High  Honors 
{magna  cr/m  la//de),  and  with  Honors  {cum  laude) . 


The  Dean's  List 

The  Dean's  List,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  ranks  students 
according  to  their  averages  for  that  semester  in  three  groups;  First  Honors, 
Second  Honors  and  Third  Honors. 


Requirement  for  Good  Standing 

In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a 
cumulative  average  of  C —  as  the  satisfactory  standard  of  scholarship. 
Failure  to  maintain  this  requirement  will  result  in  the  student  being  placed 
on  warning  or  on  probation,  or  being  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
College. 


Course  Deficiency 

Failure  to  achieve  a  passing  grade  in  a  course  results  in  a  deficiency 
which  can  be  made  up  only  by  repetition  of  the  course  during  the  Summer 
School  sessions  at  Boston  College  or  at  another  approved  college.  Credit 
for  such  a  course  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  consent  of  the  Dean  has 
been  previously  obtained.  A  course  deficiency  which  has  not  been  made  up 
prevents  a  student  from  registering  for  the  Fall  semester  or  from  being 
awarded  his  degree  on  time. 

A  student  who  has  incurred  deficiencies  in  courses  totaling  more  than 
six  (6)  semester  hours  credit  will  be  dropped  from  the  College.  Students 
who  have  incurred  two  deficiencies  may  be  dismissed. 
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OTHER  REGULATIONS 


General 

In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  scholarship  and  conduct,  must  attend  college  engage- 
ments regularly,  and  must  meet  all  his  other  obligations  to  the  College.  The 
College  reserves  the  right  to  require  the  withdrawal  at  any  time  of  a  student 
who  has  failed  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
active  cooperation  in  all  the  requirements  of  scholarship  and  conduct. 

Class  Attendance 

Attendance  at  class  is  obligatory  for  all  freshmen  except  those  on  the 
Dean's  List.  The  administrative  penalty  for  excessive  absence  is  loss  of 
credit  for  the  course  or  courses  involved.  Further  details  concerning  this 
rule  will  be  found  in  the  Student  Handbook.  Attendance  at  class  for  the 
other  years  is  free  and  is  left  to  the  maturity  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual  student. 

Absence  from   Semester  Examinations 

Students  who  are  absent  from  a  semester  examination  are  allowed  to 
take  an  absentee  examination  at  a  later  date  if  they  are  excused  by  the 
Dean.  A  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  for  such  absentee  examination. 

Retreat 

All  Catholic  students  are  encouraged  to  make  a  Retreat  sometime 
during  the  academic  year.  Information  on  Retreat  Houses  will  be  available 
for  all  students  to  make  a  suitable  selection. 

Eligibility 

A  student  is  ineligible  to  hold  office  in  any  student  activity  or  to 
represent  Boston  College  in  any  major  activity  or  in  intercollegiate  sports 
if  he  incurs  two  deficiencies  or  if  he  incurs  one  deficiency  and  if  his 
scholastic  average  for  the  semester  including  the  deficiency,  is  not  at  least 
C — ,  No  student  Is  eligible  to  run  for  class  office  unless  he  has  maintained 
an  average  of  at  least  C  during  his  course  at  Boston  College  and  he  must 
also  be  free  from  all  deficiencies.  To  hold  class  office  a  student  must  main- 
tain an  average  of  at  least  C,  remain  free  from  deficiencies,  and  conduct 
himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  student  leader. 

Dress 

Dress  on  campus  should  conform  to  professional  business  standards. 
Students  are  required  to  wear  suit  coats  and  ties  to  class. 
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CURRICULUM 

I.  THE  BASIC  PROGRAM  FOR  ALL  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 


First  Semester 

English   1    3 

Mathematics  3*   ---  3 

Theology  10 .- 3 


Freshman  Year 

Credits     Seco??d  Semester  Credits 

Enghsh  2   3 

Mathematics  4*   3 

Philosophy  22  (Phil,  of  Man)  ..   3 


Accounting  1   3      Accounting  2  3 

Language,  Physical  Science  Language,  Physical  Science 

or  Mathematics**   3  or  Mathematics*** 3 


First  Semester 

Philosophy  54  (Ethics) 3 

Economics  l-j- , 3 

Control  31   - - - 3 

Marketing  21 3 

Electivef 3 


15  15 

Sophomore  Year 
Credits      Seco7id  Semester  Credits 

Theology    20    -. 3 

Business  Law  23   3 

Economics    2-\ ..--  3 

Corporation   Finance  21    3 

Production    21    3 


First  Semester 

Philosophy  76  (Metaphysics)  ....  3 

Statistics|f    _  __ .__ 3 

Theology  50  3 

Concentration  3 

Elective 3 


15  15 

Junior  Year 
Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

History   11   3 

Concentration 3 

Concentration  3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 


15 


First  Semester 

History   12 3 

Concentration 3 

Philosophy  Elective  3 

Theology   Elective 3 

Elective 3 


15 

Senior  Year 
Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Elective 3 

Business   Policy 3 

Concentration  3 

Concentration  .. 3 

Elective .-  3 


15  15 

"^Oi/antitative  Management  majors   will  take  a  different  mathematics 
course. 
^"^ Quantitative  Management  majors  tvill  take  Economics  1. 
"^^"^ Quantitative  Management  majors  will  take  Economics  2. 
■\f\Quantitative  Management  majors  will  take  a  computer  programming 
course. 
■^Quantitative  Matiagement  majors  will  take  a  mathematics  course. 
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II.    FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

ACCOUNTING 

The  curriculum  for  students  who  concentrate  in  Accounting  is  de- 
signed to  provide  them  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the  theory  and 
techniques  of  accounting.  The  comprehensive  training  in  accountancy 
offered  is  aimed  at  preparing  students  for  executive  positions  in  business 
or  government,  such  as  that  of  controller,  chief  accountant,  internal  auditor 
or  budget  director  and  also  provides  intensive  training  for  those  students 
who  intend  to  practice  as  Certified  Public  Accountants. 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester 

Intermediate  Accounting  51   3  Advanced  Accounting  52 

Cost  Accounting   55   -.  3 


Credits 
3 


First  Semester 
Advanced  Accounting 

Problems    101 .-..-   3 

Financial  Administration  105*  .  -   3 

Tax   Accounting    103*    3 

^Elective 


Senior  Year 
Credits      Second  Semester 


Credits 
Advanced  Accounting 

Problems    102*    3 

Auditing    104*    ._ 3 

A.D.P.  Systems  and  Controls  ...-  3 


ECONOMICS 

The  required  curriculum  for  Economics  Majors  is  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  student  in  his  Junior  year  to  statistical  reasoning  and  techniques, 
and  to  the  fields  of  Money  and  Banking,  Price  Theory,  and  Employment 
Growth  and  Price  Levels.  In  his  Senior  year  he  may  choose  between  Labor 
Economics  and  Economic  Development  in  the  fall  and  between  Inter- 
national Trade  and  History  of  Economic  Thought  in  the  spring.  He  may, 
in  addition,  choose  one  free  elective  each  semester.  These  courses  are  so 
arranged,  each  taught  by  a  different  professor,  that  the  student  will  have 
contact  with  many  members  of  the  Economics  faculty  during  his  last 
two  years. 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester 

Economic  Theory  101   3      Employment  Growth 

Money  and  Banking  118  3  and  Price  Levels   104 


Credits 
3 


Senior  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester 

Labor  Economics   140  3      International  Trade  171 

Economic  Development  173  3      History  of  Economic 

Thought  133   


Credits 
3 
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FINANCE 

Finance  prepares  the  student  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  internal  financial  administration  of  a  business. 
It  deals  with  problems  of  working  capital,  sales  forecasting,  cash  budget- 
ing long  and  short  run  borrowing  techniques,  and  a  knowledge  of  kinds 
and  sources  of  funds  available  in  the  security  markets. 

The  finance  student  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  accounting  and 
corporate  finance,  analysis  of  financial  statements,  source  and  application 
of  funds,  cost  control,  inventory  control,  the  use  of  statistics  as  a  manageri- 
al tool,  and  the  influence  of  taxes,  business  law  and  economics  on  manage- 
ment decisions. 

This  field  of  concentration  also  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  for 
a  knowledge  of  real  estate,  insurance,  the  principles  of  investment,  bank- 
ing administration,  and  international  finance. 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Investment  Principles  and  Investment  Principles  and 

Analysis    51    - 3  Analysis    52    3 

Banking  and  Financial 

Administration  53  3 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester                          Credits  Second  Semester                     Credits 

Financial  Management  Financial  Management 

of  Corporations   101   3  of  Corporations   102  3 

Taxes    103    - 3 

MANAGEMENT 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Management  is  twofold:  to  pro- 
vide a  working  knowledge  of  the  production  function  of  business  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  business  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  successful 
management  of  its  organization,  operation,  and  control;  and  to  impart  an 
appreciation  of  the  problems  faced  by  top-level  management  and  a  sound 
philosophy  that  may  be  utilized  in  their  solution. 

Its  aim  is  to  integrate  the  traditional  concepts  of  management  with 
the  modern  quantitative  and  behavioral  research  in  business,  to  develop 
business  managers. 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester                         Credits  Second  Semester                     Credits 

Personnel  Management  52  3  Quantitative  Decision 

Production  Controls  70  3  Making  61  3 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Operations  Management  110    .--  3      Operations  Management  111   ....  3 

Collective  Bargaining    104   3 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCES 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  expansion  in  the  use  of  quantitative 
analysis,  i.e.,  the  use  of  mathematics,  statistics  and  computers,  in  manage- 
ment decision  making.  As  this  impHes,  quantitative  techniques  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  prerequisite  tools  of  analysis  in  many  business  areas, 
and  operations  research  methodology  is  finding  more  and  more  applica- 
bility. 

Students  majoring  in  Management  and  Computer  Sciences  will  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methodology  and  the  various  techniques 
of  quantitative  analysis,  and  with  the  application  of  this  analysis  in  the 
functional  areas  of  management.  While  meaningful  business  applications 
will  be  stressed,  nonetheless,  the  mathematical  justification  of  each  formula 
or  algorithm  will  be  rigorously  developed.  Accordingly,  before  taking  any 
courses  in  this  major,  students  will  take,  as  prerequisites,  five  courses 
in  mathematics  (four  in  calculus  and  one  in  linear  algebra)  and  one  course 
in  computer  programming. 

Upon  graduation,  students  will  be  ready  for  admission  to  top-flight 
graduate  schools,  and  for  positions  in  industry  as  operations  researchers, 
systems  analysts,  and  managers.  Their  training  will  have  sufficient  depth 
and  breadth  to  enable  majors  to  modify  and  amplify  the  techniques  and 
concepts  studied  so  that  they  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  solution  of  real 
problems  in  the  real  world. 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Mathematical  Statistics  Applied  Statistical 

for  Management  53       3  Decision  Theory  56  3 

Statistical  Forecasting  59  3 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Operations  Research  101 .--   3      Operations  Research  102  3 

Mathematical   Programming 

in  Management   108 3 

MARKETING 

Marketing  covers  that  segment  of  business  whose  prime  objective 
is  to  discover  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  industrial  and  ultimate  consumers. 
Functionally,  marketing  includes  such  activities  as  buying,  selling,  pricing, 
researching,  transporting  and  storing  of  goods  and  services.  Institutions 
which  are  primarily  involved  in  marketing  range  from  retailers  and 
wholesalers  to  advertising  agencies  and  export  houses. 

Marketing  is  a  challenging  field  because  we  exist  in  a  business  soci- 
ety characterized  by  excess  productive  capacity.  Today's  challenge  is  not 
to  make  a  product  but  rather  to  distribute  it  as  a  profit  to  the  businessman 
and  in  a  condition  which  completely  satisfies  the  consumer. 
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The  approach  used  to  study  marketing  is  analytical  and  experimental. 
Systems  analyses,  program  experimentation  and  case  applications  are  in- 
terwoven within  a  decision-making  framework  so  that  the  student  is  pro- 
vided throughout  the  marketing  curriculum  with  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  major  tools  and  guides  required  of  today's  Marketing  Manager. 


Firsf  Semester 
Consumer  Behavior  52 
Communications  and 
Promotion    54    


Junior  Year 

Credits      Second  Semester 

3      Marketing 

Management 
-  3 


56 


Credits 
- 3 


First  Semester 
Marketing 
Research   103 


Senior  Year 


Credits 


Secofjd  Semester  Credits 

Marketing  Research  104  3 

Quantitative 

Marketing  105  3 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 

With  the  Dean's  permission,  students  may  concentrate  in  General 
Business.  This  concentration  is  especially  useful  for  those  who  plan  to 
associate  themselves  with  smaller  firms,  where  functions  are  not  highly 
specialized.  Students  concentrating  in  General  Business  may  select  a  pro- 
gram drawn  from  the  course  offerings  of  the  various  departments.  This 
program  must  have  the  approval  of  a  faculty  director. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  COURSES 

I.     Professional  Courses 

ACCOUNTING 

Chairman:  Arthur  L.  Glynn 

Professor:  Paul  Devlin 

Assista72t  Professors:  Stanley  J,  Dmohowski,  John  L.  Harring- 
ton, Harry  J.  Kies,  Frederick  J.  Zappala 

Instructors:  Charles  J.  Fox,  Thomas  Kelly,  Thomas  B.  Whelan 
Lecturers:  Louis  Corsini*,   Christopher  J.   Flynn,   Jr.,   Joseph 
McDoNOUGH,  Eric  Stenholm,  John  L.  Zimka 
*On  Leave. 

1.  Elementary  Accounting  L  (3) 

The  basic  principles  necessary  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  books  and  records  used  in  business.  Principles  of  debits  and  credits; 
opening  and  closing  books;  classification  and  analysis  of  accounts; 
controlling  accounts;  the  voucher  system;  trial  balance;  working  papers 
and  the  preparation  of  financial  statements. 

2.  Elementary  Accounting  IL  (3) 

Basic  concepts  and  procedures  of  accounting  are  further  developed. 
Trading  and  manufacturing  operations  of  business  organizations  are 
studied.  Analysis  of  the  various  types  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  made. 
Statement  analysis  is  emphasized;  fund  statements,  cash  flow  statements 
and  the  basic  concepts  of  consolidation  are  explored. 

31.     Control,  (3) 

A  managerial  control  through  the  use  of  cost  data  is  stressed.  Among 
the  subjects  covered  are  budgeting,  standard  cost  analysis,  cost-volume- 
profit  relationship,  differential  costs,  direct  costing  and  distribution  cost 
analysis. 

51.  Intermediate  Accounting.  (3) 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  accounting  theory  to  practice 
problems  in  order  to  develop  financial  statements  of  proper  form  and 
content.  The  relationship  between  the  various  financial  statements  is 
constantly  reaffirmed.  The  balance  sheet  items,  assets,  liabilities,  reserves, 
funds,  and  net  worth  are  treated  comprehensively.  The  development  of 
accounting  judgment  to  support  executive  policy  is  emphasized.  Presen- 
tation is  made  of  the  analysis  of  financial  statements  through  the  use 
of  the  ratio  method  and  the  consequent  critical  appraisal  attendant  upon 
this  method  of  analysis. 

52.  Advanced  Accounting.  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  more  unusual  phases  of  accounting  theory. 
A  general  review  of  all  principles  undertaken  through  the  application 
of  acquired  theory  to  complicated  problem  work.  Matters  such  as  in- 
stallment accounting,  consignment  accounting,  fiduciary  accounting  and 
agency  accounting  are  thoroughly  explored. 
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55.     Cost  Accounting.  (3) 

The  control  aspects  of  material,  labor  and  overhead  accounting  are 
stressed.  The  course  covers  such  areas  as  job  and  process  costs,  standard 
costs,  direct  costing,  marketing  costs,  costs  in  decision  making,  capital 
budgeting  and  profit  planning. 

101-102.     Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  (6) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  develop  in  the  student  the  ability 
to  solve  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  complex  problems  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  either  public  professional  examinations  or  executive  accounting 
work  in  private  business.  This  is  attained  through  a  study  of  typical 
cases  and  exercises  of  The  American  Institute  of  Accountants  involving 
special  aspects  of  partnerships,  mergers,  consolidations,  corporations, 
municipal  and  government  accounting,  fiduciaries  and  other  advanced 
fields  of  accounting.  During  the  second  semester  cases  in  controllership 
providing  training  in  the  collection,  analysis  and  presentation  of  in- 
formation for  modern  business  management  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

103.  Tax  Accounting.  (3) 

This  course  considers  the  Massachusetts  and  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws,  with  applications  to  individuals,  partnerships,  fiduciaries  and  cor- 
porations. An  intensive  series  of  practical  problems  covering  concrete 
situations  illustrates  the  meanings  of  the  laws.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  economic  and  historic  viewpoints.  A  study  is  made  of  federal  estate, 
gift  and  excise  laws  and  state  inheritance  and  excise  tax  laws. 

104.  Auditing.  (3) 

This  course  presents  both  the  theory  and  the  procedure  of  auditing. 
The  subjects  covered  include  various  types  of  audits,  the  preparation 
of  working  papers  and  reports,  the  relationship  with  the  client  and 
professional  ethics.  The  materials  used  are  practice  sets,  problems  and 
the  actual  books  of  business  organizations  that  have  ceased  operations. 
The  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  various 
classes  of  enterprise  and  provides  a  test  under  conditions  which  cor- 
respond to  those  met  in  practice.  The  student  receives  individual  in- 
struction on  his  assignments. 

105.  Financial  Administration.  (3) 

This  course  develops  the  administrative  functions,  quantitative  tech- 
niques and  judgments  in  the  problems  of  fiscal  management  through 
practice  in  the  evaluation  of  alternatives.  Areas  of  emphasis  include  ad- 
ministrative organization,  working  capital  management,  such  as  banking 
relationships,  cash,  credit  and  collection  procedures,  inventory  and 
property  control.  Forecasting,  price  level  changes,  comprehensive  bud- 
geting, measuring  the  parameters  of  financial  needs  and  resources  and 
profit  determinants  in  the  disposition  of  capital  are  given  special  con- 
sideration. 
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106.  A.D.P.  Systems  and  Control.  (3) 

The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a  sound  basic  knowledge  of 
automatic  data  processing  needed  by  professional  accountants,  financial 
managers  and  systems  analysts  for  the  evaluation  of  systems  efficiency, 
control  and  analysis.  The  course  will  include  problems  in  systems  struc- 
turing and  practical  demonstration  using  the  facilities  of  the  University 
Computer  Center. 

107.  Basic  Accounting.  (3) 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  books  and  records  used  in  business  and  as  such  includes  introduction 
to  the  basic  principles  of  accounting  and  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements. 

108.  Basic  Accounting.  (3) 

This  course  is  available  to  those  students  qualified  and  who  have 
completed  107  Basic  Accounting.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
further  develop  basic  concepts  and  procedures  of  accounting  and  intro- 
duces the  student  to  managerial  functions  of  accounting  and  a  limited 
approach  to  case  study  in  the  problems  and  application  of  fiscal  man- 
agement. 

109.  Research  Seminar.  (3) 

Research  is  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  Account- 
ing Department.  The  focus  of  the  course  is  on  investigations  in  the 
field  of  accounting  and  related  subjects. 
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ECONOMICS 

Professors:  Alice  E.  Bourneuf  (Vice  Chairman),  Edward  J. 
Kane,  Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.*  (Chairman), 
Leon  Smolinski,  Donald  J.  White. 

Associate  Professors:  Vladimir    N.    Bandera*,    Rev.    Ernest    B. 

FOLEY;  S.J.,  Ann  F.  Friedlaender*,  William 
R.  Hughes,  H.  Michael  Mann*,  Francis 
M.  McLaughlin,  Kozo  Yamamura. 

Assistant  Professors:  David  A.  Belsley,  Rev.  Robert  J.  Cheney, 

S.J.,  George  deMenil,  Vincent  F.  Dunfey, 
Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Harold  A.  Pe- 
tersen, Donald  R.  Sherk,  C.  Glyn  Wil- 
liams. 

Instructors:  William   J.    Duffy.    Kenneth    A.    Lewis,   Michael 
Rothschild,  Peter  Schulkin. 

Lecturers:  Edward  J.  Ford,  Gerald  G.  Gaucher,  Benjamin  B. 
Greene,  Lawrence  Looney,  Michael  J.  Magura, 
Frederick  D.  Sebold,  Dorothy  Sparrow,  Andrew  J. 
Stollar.  Adolf  L.  Vandendorpe. 

Teaching  Vellous:  Robert  F.  Bertocchi,  Mary  K.  Branson, 
John  F.  Chizmar,  John  M.  Chudzinski,  Irvin 
M.  Parsons,  Glenworth  Ramsay,  William 
Schickel.  Joseph  F.  Sinkey,  Roy  Van  Til. 

*0;;  leave. 

1-2.     Principles  of  Economics.  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  basic  concepts 
of  economics  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  business  operation.  It 
analyzes  the  functioning  of  the  system  of  private  enterprise,  former 
forms  of  business  and  labor  organizations,  and  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment. Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  composition  and  pricing  of 
national  output,  the  nature  of  the  monetary  system,  the  role  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies,  the  performance  of  the  firm  under  perfect  and  im- 
perfect competition,  and  international  trade  and  finance. 

118.     Economics  of  Money  AND  Banking.  (3) 

A  survey  is  made  of  the  theories  of  the  value  of  money,  principles  of 
commercial  banking,  the  role  of  bank  reserves,  and  the  limitations  of 
deposit  creation.  Attention  is  given  to  the  historical  background  of 
modern  monetary  and  banking  developments,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  relations  of  government  to  banking.  Special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  problems  of  central  bank  control  of  credit  and  various 
proposals  for  financial  reform. 
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51.     Statistics.  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  student  the  basic  techniques 
used  in  the  compilation  and  calculation  of  economic  statistics,  and  to 
equip  him  with  patterns  of  analysis  and  interpretation  of  quantitative 
data.  The  following  topics  are  considered:  collection  and  classification 
of  data;  tabular  and  graphic  presentation;  frequency  distribution;  meas- 
ures of  central  tendency;  normal  curve,  reliability  of  measures;  time 
series  analysis;  index  numbers;  simple  correlation.  The  course  involves 
lectures,  problems  and  laboratory  work. 

101.     Intermediate  Economic  Theory.  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  serious  student  of  economics 
a  better  understanding  of  the  theoretical  patterns  of  analysis  of  the 
pricing  of  commodities  and  factors  of  production,  of  the  behavior  of 
firms  and  households,  and  of  the  allocation  of  resources  under  a  free 
price  system. 

104.     Employment  Growth  and  Price  Levels.  (3) 

A  theoretical  analysis  is  made  of  fluctuations  and  growth  in  employ- 
ment and  income.  Business  cycle  experience  of  the  United  States  since 
World  War  I  is  examined  in  the  light  of  this  analysis. 

118.     Money  AND  Banking.  (3) 

This  course  analyzes  the  fundamentals  of  the  banking  systems  and 
deposit  creation,  the  organization  and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  central  bank  monetary  policy. 

133.     History  of  Economic  Analysis.  (3) 

This  course  surveys  the  main  trends  of  Western  economic  thought 
from  ancient  times  to  Keynes.  The  economists'  ideas  will  be  related  to 
the  socio-economic  and  intellectual  background  of  their  times. 

140.     Labor  Economics.  (3) 

After  the  discussion  of  the  history  and  present  organization  of  union- 
ism, a  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  following  topics:  union-manage- 
ment cooperation;  various  theories  of  wages;  economic  implications  of 
collective  bargaining;  and  evolution  of  public  policy  toward  unionism. 

171.     Theory  of  International  Trade.  (3) 

This  is  an  analytical  and  institutional  introduction  to  the  field  of 
international  trade,  payments,  and  commercial  policy.  The  first  part  of 
the  course  outlines  the  fundamental  theories  of  the  nature  of  interna- 
tional specialization.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  sources 
and  correction  of  disequilibria  in  the  balance  of  payments  and  exchange 
rates.  The  course  will  deal  with  such  current  issues  as  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  and  the  formation  of  customs  unions. 

173.     Economic  Development.  (3) 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  leading  theories  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  their  application.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  programs  for  stimulating  economic 
growth  in  the  poor  nations.  Wide  reading  is  required  and  papers  will 
be  presented  in  class  for  student  discussion. 

For  additional  Elective  Courses  in  Economic,  please  consult  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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FINANCE 

Acting  Chmrman:  Walter  T.  Greaney,  Jr. 

Associate  Professors:  Raymond  J.  Aherne,  Mya  Maung. 

Assistant  Professors:  Charles  E.  Johnson,  Luis  A.  Rodriguez. 

Instructors:  Paul  A.  Mullare,  Jerry  Viscione. 

Lecturers:  Arthur  E.  Busi,  James  Lawless,  John  Salmon. 

21.     Corporation  Finance.  (3) 

A  general  course  which  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems 
of  acquiring  and  administering  the  funds  of  a  modern  business.  The 
forms  of  business  organizations;  the  instruments  of  corporate  finance. 
The  work  of  the  promoter;  the  several  instruments  used  for  obtaining 
funds;  the  problems  of  expansion  and  reorganization. 

51-52.     Investment  Principles  and  Analysis.  (6) 

Designed  to  train  the  investor  in  the  various  types  of  securities,  and 
to  acquire  judgment  in  applying  the  rules  of  safety,  income,  and  mar- 
ketability to  the  purchase  of  securities.  The  need  for  caution  with  regard 
to  diversification  in  the  management  of  funds  is  exemplified  by  student 
project  portfolio  handling.  Techniques  of  critical  analysis  for  the  various 
types  of  securities  are  demonstrated. 

53.     Banking  and  Financial  Administration.  (3) 

An  advanced  course  in  banking  designed  to  give  the  student  full 
appreciation  of  the  important  role  the  commercial  bank  plays  in  the 
business  world  and  in  our  society  as  a  whole.  Based  on  actual  case 
situations,  a  survey  is  made  through  which  the  essential  principles,  the 
practices,  the  services  supplied  to  the  public,  the  legal  responsibilities 
and  problems  of  this  unique  financial  institution  are  developed.  The 
course  is  particularly  well  suited  for  those  who  plan  to  follow  a  general 
business  career  and  as  a  background  for  students  who  seek  eventually 
to  become  bank  officers. 

101-102.     Financial  Management  of  Corporations.  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  work  in  the  management  of 
corporate  funds.  The  principles  and  techniques  of  measuring  and 
achieving  money  needs,  and  the  liquidation  of  debts  are  emphasized. 
Corporate  financial  problems  treated  extensively  include  consideration 
of  working  capital,  investments  and  financial  budgets. 

103.     Taxes.  (3) 

Massachusetts  and  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws,  with  applications  to 
individuals,  partnerships,  fiduciaries  and  corporations.  Problem  illustra- 
tions demonstrate  the  technical  and  the  investment  implications  of  the 
tax  laws.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  economic  and  historical  view- 
points. Planned  reading  assignments  are  provided,  covering  law  regula- 
tions and  explanations. 
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109.  Research  Seminars  (3) 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  mathe- 
matical principles  and  procedures  in  solving  financial  problems.  Specific 
research  projects  are  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  individual  faculty- 
members  and  include  such  subjects  as:  the  stock  market,  capital  budgeting 
process,  the  structure  of  interest  rates,  effects  of  bank  reserve  require- 
ments, company  evaluation  for  purposes  of  acquisition,  development  of 
criteria  to  measure  the  growth  of  a  company,  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment, estate  planning  and  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

110.  International  Finance.  (3) 

This  course  describes  and  analyzes  the  institutions  of  international 
finance,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tems, the  money  markets  and  capital  markets,  the  nature  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  the  instruments  used  in  international  transactions  and 
foreign  exchange  problems. 

LAW 

Chairman'.  William  B.  Hickey, 

Professor :  James  E.  Shaw*. 

Associate  Professor:  Vincent  A.  Harrington. 

Assistant  Professors:  Paul    D.    Lewis,    Alfred    E.    Sutherland, 

David  P.  Twomey. 
Lecturer:  Frank  A.  Murray. 

*On  Leave. 

23.     Introduction  to  Law  and  Legal  Process.  (3) 

An  introduction  to  law,  legal  institutions,  and  the  legal  environment 
of  business.  A  study  of  the  United  State  Constitution,  common  law, 
and  statutes  as  sources  of  law.  A  study  of  courts,  quasi  courts  and 
administrative  agencies  as  remedial  agencies.  The  substantive  law  of 
contracts. 

51.  C.P.A.  Law.   (3) 

A  general  review  of  the  law  of  contracts,  negotiable  instruments, 
partnerships,  corporations,  sales,  bailments,  wills,  trusts  and  estates, 
bankruptcy  and  other  matters  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  are 
preparing  for  C.P.A.  examinations. 

52.  Introduction  to  Labor  Law.  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  supply  the  essential  background  for  under- 
standing current  labor  law.  The  common  law  doctrines  of  criminal 
conspiracy,  civil  conspiracy,  restraint  of  trade,  interference  with  advan- 
tage relations  and  injunctions,  the  Sherman  Act  as  applied  to  labor,  the 
Clayton  Act  and  labor,  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act. 
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104.     Insurance.  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  various  types  of  insurance  including  life,  accident 
and  health,  fire,  casualty,  public  liability,  inland  marine,  automobile, 
bonds,  and  other  miscellaneous  coverages  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
their  value  and  applicability  to  typical  business  situations. 

106.  Real  Estate.  (3) 

An  examination  of  principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  ownership, 
management  and  transfer  of  real  estate  including  the  various  interests 
in  land,  quitclaim  and  warranty  deeds,  recording  statutes,  title  examina- 
tion, fixtures,  easements,  restrictions,  liens,  leases,  mortgages,  appraisals, 
and  other  rights  and  duties  incidental  thereto. 

107.  Constitutional  Law.  (3) 

A  study  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  nature  of  the  Court, 
the  history  of  the  Court,  the  members  of  the  Court,  and  some  of  the 
implications  of  the  power  of  judicial  review. 

108.  International  Law.  (3) 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  legal  relationships  involving  commercial  trans- 
actions and  investments  among  individuals,  business  enterprises,  and 
governments  in  the  world  community.  The  course  examines  the  nature 
and  sources  of  international  law,  treatises,  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

109.  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law.  (3) 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  allow  small  groups  of  Honor  Students 
to  study  in  depth  a  specific  area  of  Constitutional  Law. 

110.  The  Law  of  Finance.  (3) 

The  study  of  law  relating  to  financial  transactions  including  com- 
mercial paper  and  secured  transactions. 

lU.     The  Lav;'  of  Business  Organization.  (3) 

The  study  of  the  legal  aspect  of  business  administration  with  emphasis 
on  the  law  of  agency,  partnership  and  corporation. 

MANAGEMENT 

Chairman:  Justin  C.  Cronin. 

Professors:  Edgar  F.  Huse,  Richard  B.  Maffei,  Donald  J.  White. 

Associate  Professor:  David  Moment. 

Assistant  Professor:  Dalmar  Fisher. 

Instructor:  Richard  Hill. 

Lecturers:  Ronald  ].  Bleakney,  Robert  J.  McDowell^  Jack  E. 
Rosin,  Alan  P.  Thayer, 

21.     Introduction  to  Production  Management.  (3) 

A  basic  course  in  production.  Its  aim  is  to  relate  traditional  treatments 
of  production  with  modern  quantitative  and  behavioral  research.  It  covers 
the  central  topics  of  production  control,  quality  control,  wage  incentives, 
motion  and  time  study,  inventory  control  and  organization. 
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51.  Industrial  Purchasing,  (3) 

Covers  such  areas  as  personnel  for  purchasing,  techniques  of  negotia- 
tion, the  role  of  purchasing  research  and  purchasing's  responsibility  in 
planning  and  forecasting.  It  also  deals  with  materials  management  and 
the  control  of  inventories. 

52.  Personnel  Management.  (3) 

The  development,  on  both  a  theoretical  and  applied  level,  of  modern 
personnel  problems  including  human  factors  of  administration,  knowl- 
edge about  individual  motivation  and  behavior  in  small  groups  and  large 
organizations,  problems  of  organizational  structure  and  efficiency  as 
well  as  the  traditional  problems  of  selection,  development  and  training, 
and  wage  and  salary  administration.  Textual  and  case  material  will  be 
utilized. 
57.     Electronic  Data  Processing,  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  methodology  of  electronic  data 
processing.  Emphasis  is  on  concepts  of  programming  rather  than  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  programming.  Description  of  stored  program  digital 
computer  with  magnetic  tape  input-output,  binary  decimal,  octal  num- 
bering systems;  special  data  processing  languages  (e.g.  COBOL,  FOR- 
TRAN) describing,  analyzing,  flow-charting,  and  programming  of  a 
typical  business  data  processing  application. 

61.     Quantitative  Decision  Making.  (3) 

The  Bayesian  probability  and  modern  decision  theory  approach  is 
taken,  on  a  basic  and  applied  level,  to  the  solution  of  management 
problems  arising  in  such  areas  as  inventory  control,  scrap-allowance, 
machine  set-up,  plant  investment  and  market  analysis. 

Prerequisite:   Ec.   51. 

70.     Production  Controls,  (3) 

The  factors  of  production  planning  and  control,  inventory  control, 
methods  analysis,  work  measurement  and  engineering  economy  are 
analyzed  and  appraised  from  a  subjective  rather  than  a  quantitative 
point  of  view.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  description  of  problems  and 
the  evaluation  of  factors  so  that  the  decision-making  process  based  on 
rational  judgment  can  operate  in  the  production  function. 

80.     Business  Forecasting.  (3) 

Application  of  the  statistical  tools  available  for  short-run  forecasting. 
Particular  emphasis  placed  on  exponentially  weighted  moving  average 
models,  logged  observations,  leading  series,  diffusion  indices,  simple 
regression  and  time  series  analysis.  Computer  simulations  will  be  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  applications  in  inventory  control  and  stock  market 
predictions. 

Prerequisite:   Ec.  51. 

102.     Dynamics  of  Managerial  Decision-Making.  (3) 

The  role  of  the  modern  manager  concerned  with  mobilizing  human 
effort  in  complex  organizations  is  examined.  The  course  presents  modern 
concepts  designed  to  increase  individual  and  organizational  effectiveness. 
Both  textual  and  case  material  will  be  utilized  to  assist  the  student  to 
assume  his  role  as  a  manager  directing  the  activities  of  others. 
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104.     Collective  Bargaining.  (3) 

Exploration  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  human  beings  and  the  dignity 
of  the  worker.  Attention  is  given  to  those  factors  external  to  the  organ- 
ization which  influence  its  relations  with  the  workers;  federal,  state,  and 
local  legislation;  unions.  The  techniques  of  collective  bargaining;  con-, 
tracts,  the  economics  of  the  labor  situation. 

109.  Honors  Research  Seminar.  (3) 

Opportunity  for  a  few  students  to  work  closely  with  a  faculty  member 
on  a  single  research  problem  in  the  traditional,  behavioral  or  quantitative 
area  of  management.  Interested  students  must  make  specific  arrangements 
with  the  faculty  member  of  the  department  with  whom  they  wish  to  work. 

110.  Operations  Management  1.  (3) 

Discussion  of  deterministic  models  applicable  in  management  situa- 
tions. Topics  covered  include  manufacturing  progress  models,  replace- 
ment and  inventory  models  and  linear  programming.  Computer  pro- 
gramming employing  the  FORTRAN  language  will  be  developed  in 
the  course  and  used  to  implement  many  of  the  models  developed. 
Laboratory  Fee,  $10.00. 

111.  Operations  Management  2.  (3) 

Discussion  of  stochastic  models  applicable  in  management  situations. 
Topics  covered  include  Monte  Carlo  simulation,  queuing  theory,  and 
PERT. 

Prerequisite:  FORTRAN  programming,  Ec.  51. 
Laboratory  Fee,  $10.00. 


MANAGEMENT  AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCES 

Director:  Richard  B.  Maffei. 

Assistant  Professor:  Vincent  F.  Dun  fey. 

53.     Mathematical  Statistics  for  Management,  (3) 

Development  of  the  Bayesian  approach  to  management  decision  mak- 
theory,  simple  linear  regression  models,  and  experimental  design  models. 
All  illustrative  examples  are  from  the  field  of  management. 

56.     Applied  Statistical  Decision  Theory.  (3) 

Development  of  the  Bayesian  approach  to  management  decision  mak- 
ing. Theory  leading  to  the  construction  of  Bayes  decision  rules  will  be 
rigorously  developed.  Procedures  (such  as  the  simplex  algorithm)  will 
be  developed  to  implement  various  decision  criteria  (such  as  minimax). 

59.     Statistical  Forecasting.  (3) 

Development  of  time  series  analysis,  multiple  linear  and  non-linear 
regression,  statistical  tests  of  resulting  coefficients,  autocorrelation  ad- 
justments, exponentially  weighted  moving  average  systems,  and  intro- 
duction to  econometrics.  Computer  simulations  will  be  run  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  the  various  models. 
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60.     Systems  Analysis.  (3) 

Study  of  the  relationship  between  the  capabilities  of  various  computer 
systems  (machine  and  language)  and  the  requirements  of  operating 
departments  within  the  firm.  Specific  problems  (e.g.,  inventory  status 
and  control,  scheduling,  payroll,  report  generation,  memory  bank  with 
random  access)  will  be  investigated  in  detail  with  the  objective  of 
developing  technical  competency  in  these  areas. 

101-102.     Operations  Research.  (6) 

Development  of  inventory,  queuing,  and  replacement  models  (sto- 
chastic and  deterministic),  Monte  Carlo  simulation,  network  analysis 
(PERT-CPM),  and  game  and  information  theory.  Active  computer 
programming  will  be  the  means  for  implementing  the  various  analytical 
procedures  presented. 

108.     Mathematical  Programming  in  Management.  (3) 

Linear,  quadratic,  integer,  and  dynamic  programming  theory  and  ap- 
plication will  be  developed.  All  algorithms  introduced  will  be  computer 
programmed. 

110-111.     Honors  Management  and  Computer  Sciences  Seminar. 

Opportunity  for  a  few  honors-students  to  work  closely  with  a  faculty 
member  on  the  application  of  quantitative  methodology  to  a  single 
research  problem.  Interested  students  must  make  specific  arrangements 
with  faculty  member. 

*All  co//yses  in  this  prografn  have  as  prerequisites  jour  semesters  of  calcu- 
lus, one  semester  of  linear  algebra,  and  one  semester  of  computer  pro- 
gramming. For  the  specific  course  numbers  of  these  prerequisite  courses, 
see  the  Director  of  the  M  and  CS  prografu. 


MARKETING 

Chairman:  Joseph  D.  O'Brien. 

Associate  Professor:  Joseph  Gartner. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  Ermenegildo  Alfano, 

Assistant  Professor:  Joseph  E.  Devine. 

Instructor:  Stephen  A.  Statuto. 

21.     Introduction  to  Marketing  Systems.  (3) 

In  this  fundamental  course  the  student  is  taught  to  understand  the 
process  by  which  supply  and  demand  are  equalized  in  marketing  chan- 
nels, the  strategy  and  tactics  of  marketing  management  and  the  social 
consequences  of  marketing  activity. 
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52.     Consumer  Behavior.  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  integrate  the  best  thinking  of  psychol- 
ogists,  sociologists  and   anthropologists  with  respect  to  consumer   be- 
havior plus  significant  ideas   from  marketing  experts.   Subjects  which 
will  be  studied  include  learning,  retention,  thinking,  language,  person-  . 
ality,  motivation,  and  attitudes  which  have  marketing  implications. 

The  direction  of  the  course  will  start  with  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
variables  from  the  behavioral  sciences  that  affect  consumer  behavior  and 
motivation.  Then,  cultural  influences  will  be  studied;  after  which  in- 
dividual influences  will  be  studied  and  finally  group  influences  will  be 
examined. 

54.     Communications  and  Promotion.  (3) 

This  course  combines  the  common  communication  and  promotion 
theories  which  would  heretofore  be  discussed  in  courses  in  Personal 
Selling,  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion.  Included  in  this  course  is  a 
thorough  coverage  of  the  management  of  the  promotion  program.  The 
management  activities  of  defining  promotion  goals  and  plans,  budget- 
ing and  scheduling  programs  and  finally  the  evaluation  and  control  of 
promotion,  will  be  examined. 

56.     Marketing  Management.  (3) 

An  administrative  approach  in  the  area  of  marketing  management  is 
developed  by  fitting  the  subject  matter  around  the  principles  of  plan- 
ning, organizing,  coordinating,  and  controlling  marketing  strategy.  It 
treats  the  main  areas  of  marketing  management  in  which  decisions  are 
required.  Cases  are  studied  to  develop  a  student's  managerial  skills  in 
the  use  of  the  several  tools  of  business  management. 

103.  Marketing  Research.  (3) 

Marketing  Research  covers  the  fundamentals  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion used  in  solving  marketing  problems.  Each  step  is  outlined  and  care- 
fully presented  from  the  initial  planning  and  investigating  to  the  final 
conclusion  and  recommendation  phase.  This  procedure  requires  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  and  seeks 
to  equip  students  with  the  correct  methodology  for  solving  marketing 
problems. 

104.  Marketing  Research.  (3) 

The  principal  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  practical  application,  by 
both  individual  and  group  effort,  to  the '  fundamentals  covered  in  the 
basic  course  in  research.  An  existing  problem  dealing  with  the  applica- 
tion of  good  research  technique  is  followed  through  from  start  to  finish 
to  give  students  a  full  appreciation  of  marketing  research  in  action. 

105.  Quantitative  Marketing.  (3) 

Marketing  decisions  are  made  in  a  competitive  environment  through 
a  simulated  decision  game.  Decisions  pertaining  to  products,  advertising, 
sales  force,  price,  research,  inventory,  etc.  are  made  by  drawing  on  prin- 
ciples from  previous  courses. 
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109.     Marketing  Seminar.  (3) 

Senior  standing  and  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  are 
required  for  this  course.  The  seminar  will  consist  of  research  and  in- 
vestigation into  contemporary  issues  in  the  field  of  marketing.  Papers 
are  to  be  prepared  and  students  will  act  as  seminar  leaders  on  the  vari- 
ous assigned  topics. 


BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

100.  Organizational  Behavior.  (3) 

This  course  studies  the  problems  and  processes  of  organizations.  It 
deals  with  leadership,  motivation,  communication,  and  conflict.  Its 
goal  is  to  help  the  student  understand  the  problems  encountered  in  or- 
ganizations. Learning  activities  include  work  within  groups  on  learning 
tasks,  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  cases  describing  actual  problems  in 
organizations,  and  specially  designed  organizational  exercises. 

101.  Business  Policy,  (3) 

Business  Policy  covers  the  fields  of  policy-making  and  administration, 
building  upon  and  integrating  the  various  functional  courses  studied 
by  the  student.  The  viewpoint  is  at  the  level  of  top  management,  where 
company-wide  objectives  are  set  and  departmental  policies  and  activities 
are  coordinated.  Conducted  on  a  case  method  basis,  it  covers  such  areas 
as  (a)  sizing  up  situations;  formulating  policies  and  planning  programs 
of  action  (b)  organizing  administrative  personnel  and  putting  plans 
into  action  (c)  control  (d)  day-to-day  administrative  problems  (e) 
follow-up  and  appraisal. 

This  course  is  taken  in  place  of  an  elective  in  one  semester  in  Senior 
year. 

102.  Social  Synethics  in  Business.   (3) 

Some  of  the  most  hopeful  and  hazardous  problems  which  face  the 
contemporary  businessman  are  ethical  in  nature.  Strictly  commercial 
activities  of  modern  corporations  reach  far  beyond  the  market  place 
and  directly  impinge  on  almost  every  facet  of  the  social  structure:  the 
person,  family,  education,  culture,  politics,  natural  environment,  foreign 
policy,  etc.  All  aspects  of  business  (from  the  securities  market,  systems 
of  production  and  internal  management  to  pricing,  competition  and 
marketing)  bring  forth  their  own  crucial  problems  with  an  ethical 
content,  and  which  have  meaning  for  the  broader  socio-economic  com- 
munity. Not  "answers,"  but  such  problems  and  cases  are  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  course,  .  .  .  although  the  course  aim  is  "comprehensive 
governing  principles  of  universal  standing."  Social  synethics  or  natural 
laws,  which  have  proved  to  be  a  dynamic,  heuristic  tool  for  ethical 
conduct  over  the  centuries,  will  g'lYt  many  important  leads  for  establish- 
ing these  "comprehensive  governing  principles  of  universal  standing." 
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103.     Business  and  Economic  Issues  in  Latin  America.  (3) 

A  general  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  economic 
and  social  problems  of  Latin  America  and  the  economic  potentialities 
of  the  region.  The  structure  of  the  economic  and  social  system  is  explored 
as  the  setting  in  which  business  operates.  The  role  and  problems  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors  are  discussed  in  the  industrialization  process 
and  in  the  light  of  the  recent  formation  of  the  two  regional  economic 
groups:  The  Central  American  Program  of  Economic  Integration  and 
The  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association.  Problems  of  capital  forma-, 
tion,  foreign  trade,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  the  activities  of  inter- 
national and  inter- American  organizations  are  analyzed  and  evaluated. 
To  be  offered  in  1968-1969. 


110.     Research  Seminar.  (3) 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  qualified  students  will  be  allowed 
to  work  on  projects  of  their  choice  with  selected  faculty  members. 
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II.    Non-Professional  Courses* 
ENGLISH 

Chairman:  Richard  E.  Hughes. 

Professor:  Rev.  John  A.  O'Callaghan,  SJ. 

Assistant  Professors:  Paul    C.    Doherty,    John    J.    Fitzgerald, 

George  F.  G.  Grob,  Thomas  P.  Hughes, 
Joseph  M.  McCafferty,  Daniel  L.  McCue, 
Jr.,  Francis  J.  McDermott,  John  J.  Sulli- 
van. 

Lecturer:  Douglas  H.  McCay. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Mary  Condon,  Marguerite  Dotta,  Richard 
Harp,  Edward  G.  Mahoney,  Marilyn 
Schneider. 

1-2.     Rhetoric  and  Introduction  to  Literary  Forms.  (6) 

The  general  aim  of  the  freshman  year  is  to  train  the  student  through 
discipHned  reading  of  prose  and  poetry  to  a  recognition  of  what  is  best 
in  hterature  and  through  frequent  writing  to  a  mastery  of  the  effective 
use  of  language.  The  first  semester  will  emphasize  expository  and  argu- 
mentative writing  in  association  with  a  study  of  the  rhetorical  tech- 
niques of  invention  and  disposition.  Though  the  second  semester  will 
continue  the  study  of  rhetoric,  especially  style,  the  main  emphasis  will 
fall  on  the  reading  of  poetry,  drama  and  imaginative  prose  and  the 
analysis  of  literary  forms. 

HISTORY 

Chairman:  Thomas  H.  O'Connor. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Henry  A.  Callahan,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph 

A.  Glavin,  S.J.,  Rev.  Harold  C.  Kirley,  S.J. 

11.  Survey  of  European  History  to  the  Renaissance.  (3) 

This  course  is  a  political  and  cultural  history  of  Europe  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Renaissance. 

12.  Survey  of  European  History  From  the  Renaissance  to 

Modern  Times.  (3) 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  History  11. 

*For  additional  elective  courses  please  consult  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Bul- 
letin. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Chairman:  Gerald  G.  Bilodeau, 

Assistant  Professors:  Paul  T.  Banks,  Rev.  John  F.   Caulfield, 

SJ.,  Donald  I.  Knutson,  Archille  J.  La- 

FERRIERE,    MiCHAEL   MeNN. 

Instructor:  Ronald  V.  Book, 
Lecturer:  James  E.  Cavanaugh. 

Teaching  Assistants:  Mary    L.    Collins,    William    C.    Collins, 

Patricia  A.  Connelly,  Mary  McGowan, 
Karen  Schroeder. 
3-4.     Finite  Mathematics.  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  use  of  mathe- 
matics in  business  courses.  Topics  covered  include  sets  and  elementary 
logic,  probability,  functions,  solution  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  de- 
terminants, vector  spaces,  and  linear  programming.  This  course  also 
provides  an  introduction  to  calculus  including  limits,  derivatives  with 
applications  to  the  determination  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  integrals. 
Applications  are  made  to  business  and  economics. 
11-12.     Calculus.  (6) 

This  course  in  calculus  is  designed  for  students  who  have  taken  3-4 
or  the  equivalent.  Topics  include:  a  review  of  limits  and  derivatives, 
maxima  and  minima,  integration  with  applications,  analytic  geometry, 
polar  coordinates. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Chairman:  Colonel  Delmar  A.  Pugh,  U.S.A. 
Assistant  Professors:  It.  Colonel  Richard  R.  Heineke,  U.S.A., 

Major  Cecil  E.  Bray,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  Captain 
Joseph  E.  Krawczyk,  U.S.A. 
Military  Science  I — Basic  Course  (2)* 

Freshmen  attend  one  hour  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  drill  pe- 
riod each  week  during  the  academic  year.  The  instruction  covers  the 
ROTC  program,  organization  of  the  Army,  individual  weapons  and 
marksmanship,  evolution  of  warfare  and  weapons,  organization  and 
mission  of  the  United  States  Defense  Establishment  and  the  objectives 
of  national  security  and  strategy. 

Lt.  Col.  Heineke 
Military  Science  II — Basic  Course  (4)* 

Sophomores  attend  two  classroom  hours  and  one  drill  period  each 
week  during  the  academic  year.  Instruction  in  American  Military  His- 
tory includes  organizational  and  tactical  patterns  which  have  evolved  to 
form  the  foundation  for  present  doctrine,  strategic  considerations  which 
influence  the  conduct  of  war  and  the  importance  of  incorporating  new 
ideas  with  proven  fundamentals.  Introduction  to  Tactics  and  Operations 
encompasses  map  and  aerial  photograph  reading,  organization  of  basic 
military  teams  and  principles  of  offensive  and  defensive  tactics. 

Capt.  Krawczyk 
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Military  Science  III — Advanced  Course  (5) 

Classroom  instruction  is  devoted  to  principles  and  techniques  of 
leadership  and  management,  principles  of  military  teaching,  small  unit 
tactics,  communications,  and  organization  and  mission  of  the  branches 
of  the  Army.  Actual  exercise  of  command  by  students  is  emphasized 
during  drill  periods.  Attendance  at  a  six-week  summer  camp  is  required. 
Classroom  instruction  consists  of  three  hours  per  week.  One  drill  period 
per  week  is  required  of  all  cadets. 

Major  Bray 
Military  Science  IV — Advanced  Course  (5) 

As  cadet  officers,  students  enrolled  in  Military  Science  IV  serve  in 
command  positions  within  the  cadet  brigade.  Classroom  instruction 
covers  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  logistic  operations,  military 
administration,  personnel  management,  and  officer  indoctrination.  Stu- 
dents are  selected  for  branch  assignment  in  the  senior  year.  Classroom 
instruction  and  drill  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  Military  Science 
III. 

Colonel  Pugh 
All  Military  Science  classes,   including  drill  periods,   are  scheduled 
during  the  normal  academic  day. 
*Not  applicable  to  the  credits  required  for  a  degree. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professors:  Heinz  Bluhm,  Norman  R.  Cartier  (Chairman),  Rev. 
Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  S.J.,  Lawrence  G.  Jones, 
Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  Ernest  A.  Siciliano,  Ma- 
ria Simonelli,  Joseph  Szoverffy,  Georges  Zayed. 

Associate  Professors:  Norman  Araujo,  Joseph  Figurito*,  Guil- 

LERMO    L.    GUITARTE,    VeRA    G.    LeE,    ROBERT 

L.  Sheehan,  Rebecca  M.  Valette. 

Assistant  Professors:  Gert  Bruhn,  Robert  J.  Cahill,  Jacqueline 

Enos,  Christoph  Eykman,  Charles  A. 
Lemeland,  Valda  MelngailiS;  Casper  Mor- 
sello,  Viviane  Taconet,  Barclay  Titt- 
mann,  Mildred  E.  Vieira,  Lily  Chen  Wang. 

Instructors:  Lurana  Amis,  Monique  Pol,  Sylvl\  E.  Lipp,  Ser- 

VANDO   Tl  J  ERIN  A. 

Lecturers:  Ruth  B.  Anderson,  Robert  C.  Bowen,  Carl  J.  Ce- 

DARGREN,  MiCHAEL  CONNOLLY,  INGRID  O.  DuCKWORTH, 

James  F.  Flagg,  John  Garrity,  Gisela  Hale,  Nancy 
McAuLiFFE,  Francine  Mendell,  Alexander  B.  Mois- 
siY,  Arshalouis  Simeonian,  Vera  Taranovska,  An- 

NELIES  WaINER. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Giovanni  Catalani,  William  Connery, 
James  A.  Doyle,  Myriam  Gutierrez,  Joan 
Jackson,  Hubert  J.  Lacroix,  Isabel  Marti- 
NEAU,  Richard  Santerre,  Ruediger  D. 

WUNDERLICH. 

*0«  leave,  Fall  Term  1968. 
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The  program  of  foreign  language  study  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  has  been  organized  to  develop  the  students'  means  of 
communication  with  other  nations  in  the  business  world,  and  to  give 
them  some  insight  into  the  cultures  of  Europe  and  Latin  America.  The 
following  basic  courses  are  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
functional  grasp  of  a  foreign  language: 


ELEMENTARY: 


INTERMEDIATE: 


ACTIVE: 


COMP.  and  CONV: 


MASTERPIECES: 


French 
German 
Italian 
Spanish 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

French 

German 

Spanish 

French 
German 
Italian 
Spanish 

French 
German 
Italian 
Spanish 


(Fr.  1-2) 

(Gm.  1-2) 

(It.  1-2) 

(Sp.  1-2) 

(Fr.  11-12) 

(Gm.  11-12) 

(It.  11-12) 

(Sp.  11-12) 

(Fr.   21-22) 

(Gm.  21-22) 

(Sp.   21-22) 

(Fr.  61-62) 

(Gm.  61-62) 

(It.  61-62) 

(Sp.  61-62) 

(Fr.  71-72) 

(Gm.  71-72) 

(It.  71-72) 

(Sp.  71-72) 


Elementary  courses  constitute  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
languages.  They  are  designed  to  develop  simultaneously  the  fundamental 
skills:  aural  comprehension,  reading  ability,  oral  and  written  self-expres- 
ion.  Classwork  is  supplemented  with  laboratory  drill. 

The  prime  objective  of  intermediate  courses  is  to  consolidate  previous 
study  of  the  languages,  at  high  school  or  college,  into  a  functional  body 
of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of  the  basic  elements  is  integrated  with 
close  reading  of  selected  texts,  oral  practice  and  laboratory  work,  to  in- 
crease the  students'  active  and  passive  vocabulary. 

Active  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  equiva- 
lent of  French,  German  or  Spanish  11,  for  instance,  in  three  years  of  high 
school,  but  whose  record  of  achievement  indicates  a  need  for  further  train- 
ing in  aural  and  reading  comprehension,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to 
Composition  and  Conversation,  or  Masterpieces. 

Composition  and  Conversation  courses  are  designed  to  promote  a 
functional  grasp  of  the  structure  of  the  languages,  and  to  resolve  individual 
problems  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Written  exercises  on  prepared  topics, 
idiomatic  translation  into  the  foreign  languages,  reports  of  current  events, 
and  summaries  of  reading  selections  provide  the  basis  for  discussion. 
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Masterpieces  courses  are  based  upon  extensive  reading  in  great  works 
of  modern  French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish  hterature.  Discussion  of 
cultural  material  develops  the  students'  literary  frame  of  reference  and 
provides  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and  expressing  abstract 
ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Basic  courses  in  four  other  languages  listed  as  "critical"  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  are  open  to  students  who  have  previous 
training  in  another  foreign  language: 

Introduction  to  Arabic  (Ar.  031-032) 

Introduction  to  Chinese  (Cn.  031-032) 

Intermediate  Chinese  (Cn.  141-142) 

Advanced  Chinese  (Cn.  161-162) 

Introduction  to  Portuguese  (Pt.  031-032) 

Conversational  Portuguese  (Pt.  041-042) 
Readings  in  Portuguese  Literature        (Pt.  071) 

Readings  in  Brazilian  Literature  (Pt.  072) 

Introduction  to  Rumanian  (Ru.  031-032) 

Intermediate  Rumanian  (Ru.  141-142) 

All  elective  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
are  open  to  students  who  have  satisfied  the  prerequisites.  Students  with 
French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish  backgrounds  may  register  for  literature 
courses,  with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  if  their 
previous  training  constitutes  an  adequate  preparation  for  these  courses. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Chairman:  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flanagan,  S.J. 

Professors:  Rev.  Alexander  G.  Duncan,  S.J.,  Rev.  Timothy  J. 
O'Mahony,  S.J. 

Associate  Professors:  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Adelmann,  S.J.,  Stuart 

B.  Martin,  Rev.  John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J., 
Rev.  Richard  T.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Joseph  L. 
Navickas 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Barrett,  S.J.,  Rev,  John  D. 

DoNOGHUE,  S.J.,  William  J.  Haggerty,  Rev, 
Joseph  F.  Quane,  S.J.,  Rev.  John  P.  Rock, 
S.J.,  Rev,  Emmanuel  Sullivan,  O.C.D.,  Rev, 
Charles  B.  Toomey,  S.J. 

PL.  22.     Philosophy  of  Man,  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  "meaning  of  man"  in  the  light  of  the  traditions  of 
Western  Philosophy.  Such  topics  as  free  choice  and  the  nature  of  human 
cognition  will  be  discussed. 

PL.  54.     Ethics.   (3) 

A  philosophical  study  of  the  entire  domain  of  moral  discourse.  Such 
contemporary  developments  as  Situation  Ethics  and  the  "new  morality" 
will  be  examined. 
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PL.  76.     Metaphysics.   (3) 

An  analysis  of  one  or  more  philosophical  attempts  to  formulate  a 
general  system  of  metaphysics.  The  problems  associated  with  finite  man's 
knowledge  of  an  Infinite  God  will  also  be  treated. 

PL.  147-148.     The  World  of  Persons.  (3) 

Emphasis  on  the  'becoming'  process  in  knowledge,  decision,  love, 
human  historicity,  and  belief  whereby  the  individual  human  being  be- 
comes a  person,  and  his  relation  to  others  through  the  social  dimension 
in  these  areas. 

PL.  150-151.     The  Meaning  of  the  Creative  Act.  (3) 

To  illustrate  the  ultimate  victory  of  freedom  over  necessity,  the  con- 
cept of  creativity  will  be  analysed  in  its  relation  to  culture,  morals, 
beauty,  love  sex  and  mysticism. 

PL.  157.     Existentialism.   (3) 

While  seeking  a  wider  view  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  existential 
thought,  this  course  will  give  special  emphasis  to  such  outstanding 
figures  as  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  Berdyaev,  Sartre  and  Marcel. 

PL.   191.     Authority  and  Freedom.  (3) 

This  course  involves  a  reading  and  discussion  of  several  classic  works 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  Liberty  and  Authority;  Plato's  Republic, 
Locke's  Second  Treatise,  Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty.  Contemporary  readings 
will  include  contributions  of  Maritain,  ].  C.  Murray,  and  Louis  Janssens. 

SPEECH 

Chanman:  John  H.  Lanxton 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.    Joseph   M.    Larkin,    S.J.,   Manuel   L. 

Grossman,  J.  Paul  Marcoux 
Instrz/ctors:  Carroll    Dawes,    Gail    Ann    McGrath,    John    C. 
Sattler,  Robert  M.  Shrum,  Richard  A.  Sinzinger 

SA.   151.     Public  Speaking.   (3) 

Concentration  on  the  effective  preparation  and  delivery  of  such  classi- 
cal speech  types  as  expository,  occasional,  persuasive  and  argumentative 
addresses.  Attention  is  given  to  various  modes  of  speaking,  including 
the  extemporaneous,  impromptu,  and  manuscript  methods.  A  consider- 
able use  is  made  of  recordings  so  that  students  may  evaluate  their  own 
progress. 

SA.  153.     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.   (3) 

A  basic  communication  course  dealing  with  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  the  oral  performance  of  literature.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
methods  of  literary  analysis,  logical  and  emotional  content  of  literature, 
and  performance  techniques.  Various  types  of  literature  will  be  examined 
from  the  standpoint  of  aesthetics  as  well  as  communication. 

SA.  155.     Principles  of  Theatre  Arts.  (3) 

A  study  of  the  theatre  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  indicating  the 
elements  that  influence  the  form  and  content  of  dramatic  literature. 
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SA.  156.     Play  Direction.   (3) 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  script  analysis,  blocking,  interpreta- 
tion, and  investigation  of  various  schools  and  techniques  of  play  direc- 
tion. Some  attention  is  given  to  lighting  and  staging  of  dramatic  produc- 
tion. 


SA.  160.     The  Art  and  Technique  of  Scene  Design.  (3) 

This  is  a  basic  course  which  traces  the  history  of  scene  design  and  its 
influence  on  theatrical  production.  The  elements  of  scene  design,  line, 
color,  etc.  are  analyzed,  and  the  techniques  of  set  construction  and  light- 
ing demonstrated. 

SA.  163.     Persuasive  Argumentation.   (3) 

This  course  provides  students  with  training  in  the  analysis  of  argued 
questions,  the  discovery  of  issues,  the  evaluation  of  evidence,  and  the 
preparation  of  logical  argumentation.  Attention  is  given  to  audience 
analysis  and  to  the  persuasive  adaptation  of  argument  to  specific  audi- 
ences. After  intensive  preparation,  students  participate  in  a  program  of 
symposia  and  debates  before  community  organizations  in  various  New 
England  cities.  This  course,  in  part,  replaces  SA  151.  It  may  be  taken 
after  a  semester  of  Public  Speaking  or  without  prior  training. 

SA.  164.     The  Discussion  Process:  Group  Dynamics.  (3) 

The  course  work  concentrates  on  the  problem-solving  process,  employ- 
ing the  group  discussion  method.  Students  receive  training  in  the  analysis 
of  international,  national,  and  campus  problems  and  are  guided  in 
discovering,  organizing,  and  phrasing  evidence  for  use  in  discussion.  This 
course,  which  provides  students  with  experiences  as  participants  and 
leaders  in  problem-solving  discussion,  furnishes  them  as  well  with 
training  in  conference  and  committee  leadership.  In  part  SA  164  replaces 
Argumentation  and  Group  Dynamics.  It  may  be  taken  after  a  semester 
of  Public  Speaking  or  without  such  prior  training. 

SA.  165.  Public  Speaking:  Radio  AND  Television  Performance.  (3) 
As  is  true  of  SA  151,  this  course  concentrates  on  the  effective  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  such  classical  speech  types  as  expository,  occasional 
and  persuasive  addresses.  However,  attention  is  centered  largely  on  the 
manuscript  mode  of  speaking  and  students  receive  training  in  public 
address  adapted  to  the  radio  and  television  media.  Some  use  will  be 
made  of  the  campus  radio  facility  and  of  video  tape. 

SA.  166.     Film  Criticism.  (3) 

A  study  of  techniques  and  theories  necessary  for  an  intelligent  criti- 
cism of  the  art  of  films.  Selected  documentary,  experimental,  and  story 
films  will  be  viewed  and  discussed  both  as  case  studies  of  the  film  art 
and  objects  of  criticism. 
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SA.  167.     Legal  Regulation  of  Free  Speech.   (3) 

The  course  in  legal  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  will  deal  first 
with  the  historical  and  philosophical  origins  of  the  concept  of  free 
expression.  Theorists  like  Mill  and  institutions  like  the  Star  Chamber 
(fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  England's  device  for  insulating  the  gov- 
ernment from  criticism)  will  be  examined.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts, 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  and  the  debate  on  slavery  will 
provide  the  background  for  studying  free  speech  in  early  American 
history.  The  larger  part  of  the  course  will  concentrate  on  reviewing  case 
studies  and  pertinent  court  decisions  in  a  number  of  areas.  Questions 
such  as  "What  are  the  rights  and  limits  of  dissent  in  wartime?"  and 
"What  role  should  the  courts  play  in  controlling  obscenity?"  will  be 
considered. 

SA.  168.     Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature.  (3) 

An  advanced  treatment  of  oral  interpretation.  This  course  will  empha- 
size dramatic  literature  in  various  modes  of  performance.  Readers 
Theatre,  Chamber  Theatre,  and  other  forms  of  group  interpretation  will 
be  explored.  A  public  recital  will  climax  classroom  work  in  analysis  and 
performance. 

Prerequisite:  SA.  153  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

SA.  169.     Argumentation  and  Debate.  (3) 

Analysis  of  current  policy  issues.  Methods  and  materials  of  research, 
use  and  evaluation  of  evidence,  methods  of  reasoning,  case  development, 
logical  fallacies,  obstacles  and  strategies  and  practice  in  various  types  of 
argumentation  and  debate. 

SA.  170.     Introduction  to  Speech  Correction,  (3) 

In  this  course  students  become  familiar  with  the  more  common  speech 
handicaps  and  their  causes.  Course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth 
workers,  teachers  and  other  specialists  who  work  with  young  people. 

SA.  171.     Voice  Science  and  Phonetics.  (3) 

A  study  of  the  mechanisms  for  speech  and  hearing.  Students  are  also 
introduced  to  the  International  Phonetic  system  and  have  experiences  in 
phonetic  transcription. 


THEOLOGY* 

Chairman:  Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J. 

Professors:  Rev.  William  A.  Donaghy,  S.J.,  Rev.  William  J. 
Leonard,  S.J.,  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Moriarty,  S.J.,  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Shea,  S.J., 
Rev.  Francis  X.  Weiser,  S.J. 

Associate  Professors:  Rev,  James  L.  Monks,  S.J.,  David  Neiman, 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Saunders,  S.J. 
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Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  John  J.  Begley,  SJ.,  Joseph  A.  Burgess 

Rev.  William  J.  Burke,  S.J.,  Rev.  Edward  R 
Callahan,  S.J.,  Rev.  David  F.  Carroll,  S.J. 
Rev.  James  J.  Casey,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph  J 
Connor,  S.J.,  Rev.  David  R.  Cummiskey,  S.J. 
Rev.  Paul  A.  Curtin,  S.J.,  Mary  Daly,  Rev 
J.  Frank  Devine,  S.J.,  Rev.  Jeremiah  J 
Donovan,  S.J.,  Rev.  Miles  L.  Fay,  S.J.,  Rev 
Robert  T.  Ferrick,  S.J.,  Rev.  Paul  Gil 
MARTIN,  S.J.,  Rev.  Paul  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Rev 
Leo  p.  O'Keefe,  S.J.,  Rev.  Charles  J 
Reardon,  S.J.,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  S.J. 
Rev.  Leo  A.  Shea,  S.J.,  Rev.  Felix  F.  Talbot 
S.J. 
Instructor:  Thomas  E.  Wangler 

Lecturers:  Joan  Arnold,  William  W.  Doyle,  Paul  D.  Felton, 
Rev.  George  R.  Fitzgerald,  C.S.P.,  Rev.  Theo  M.  Stee- 
MAN,  O.F.M. 
Visiting  Lecturers:  Rev.  John  J.  Connelly,  Rev.  William  J.  Con- 
nolly, S.J.,  Rev.  Richard  P.  McBrien,  Rev. 
Francis  X.  Shea,  S.J.,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Stanton. 
S.J. 

TH.   10.     The  Bible:  Christ  in  Promise  and  Fulfillment.  (3) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  divine  revelation  and  of  faith  as  man's 
response  to  it.  The  theological  meaning  of  the  bibhcal  message  is 
examined  in  the  Hght  of  the  literary  forms  and  life-circumstances 
characteristic  of  the  times  when  the  Bible  was  written.  In  particular,  the 
Old  Testament  is  presented  as  the  history  of  God's  plan  of  salvation, 
and  the  Gospels  as  the  delineation  of  Christ  as  Prophet,  Messiah-King, 
and  son  of  God. 

^For   more   complete   listing   of   Theology   courses   please   see   Arts   and 
Sciences  Bulletin. 

TH.  20.     EccLESiOLOGY:  The  Corporate  Christ.   (3) 

An  historical  development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Redemption  introduces  this  course  and  links  the  Person  of  Christ  with 
the  Church  He  founded.  Scriptural  evidence  for  the  structure  and  growth 
of  the  early  Church  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  Church's  self- 
knowledge  as  reflected  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

TH.  50.     Sacramental  Theology:  Life  in  Christ.  (3) 

This  course  studies  the  fulfillment  of  God's  redemptive  plan,  which 
looks  to  the  personal  encounter  of  the  individual  man  with  God,  and 
requires,  normally,  union  with  Christ  in  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
sacraments.  This  union,  of  life  and  of  worship,  involves  the  theological 
questions  of  grace,  the  priesthood,  and  the  liturgy  that  command  most 
attention  in  this  course. 
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TH.  51H.     Modern  Problems  in  Theology.  (3) 

A  seminar  which  explores  the  relationship  of  theology  to  modern 
politics,  art,  literature,  science,  sociology  and  church-state  problems.  The 
weekly  meeting  is  directed  by  a  Jesuit  theologian  who  is  also  an  expert 
in  the  field  under  discussion. 

Offered  by  the  Weston  Theologians. 

TH.  123.     The  Task  of  Theology  Today  and  Tomorrow.   (3) 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  is  one  of  the  great  theological  events  of 
our  times.  At  the  Council  a  theology  for  the  Church's  life  and  mission 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  was  discussed,  shaped  and  given 
the  highest  approval  of  the  Church.  New  questions  and  new  problems 
for  present  and  future  theological  investigation  were  posed  and  new 
lines  in  investigation  were  opened.  This  course  will  explore  some  of 
these  questions,  especially  as  they  are  related  to  the  Church's  self-under- 
standing, revelation  and  Scripture,  Christian  unity,  the  great  non- 
Christian  religions,  religious  liberty  and  the  Church  in  the  world  today. 

TH.  155.     Jewish  Theology.   (3) 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  Faith.  A  study  of  selections 
from  classical  Jewish  literature  as  an  introduction  to  an  understanding 
of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  religious  tradition. 

TH.  170.     The  Church  in  the  Modern  World.  (3) 

This  course  will  examine  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  modern  world 
through  a  study  of  the  theologies  of  the  Church  born  in  the  19th  century 
(the  Roman,  German  and  English  schools;)  through  a  study  of  Church- 
in-the-world  movements  during  the  19th  century  with  emphasis  on  the 
American  Catholic  liberal  movements;  and  through  a  study  of  the  eccle- 
siology  presupposed  by  the  social  encyclicals. 

TH.  172.     Protestant  Theology  in  America:  The  Early  Period. 

(5)        . 

A  study  of  the  issues  and  theologians  who  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Protestant  theology  in  the  United  States. 

TH.  176.     Non-Institutional  Worship.  (3) 

The  evolution  of  the  forms  of  worship  as  reflecting  the  patterns  of 
western  culture  from  apostolic  times  to  the  reforms  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

TH.  192.     Christian  Morality  in  the  Modern  World.  (3) 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  Christian 
conscience  in  today's  world. 

TH.  197-198.     The  History  of  Religions.   (6) 

Contributions  to  the  subject  from  the  fields  of  history,  sociology  and 
psychology,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  of  India  and  China,  Islam  and  American  Pro- 
testantism. 

TH.  199.     Sociology  of  Religion.  (3) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  interrelationship  of  religious  and  social 
life,  more  especially  with  the  social  forms  and  conditions  of  religious  life. 
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ADDITIONAL  COURSES  AVAILABLE 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  a  great  many  courses  offered 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  available  to  the  students  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  as  electives.  Included  are  courses  in 
the  physical  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  social  sciences. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  primary  objective  of  the  graduate  program  in  business  admin- 
istration at  Boston  College  is  to  afford  mature  men  and  women  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  business  management,  together  with  the 
broad  professional  education  which  has  become  increasingly  necessary  for 
executive  leadership.  Training  in  specific  business  techniques  is  considered 
to  be  less  important  than  the  inculcation  of  those  principles  common  to  all 
enterprise,  and  the  student  is  encouraged  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
prehensive view  so  that  he  may  equip  himself  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  diverse  types  of  business. 

The  Master  in  Business  Administration  program,  which  may  be  com- 
pleted either  on  a  full-time  or  a  part-time  basis,  is  open  to  college  grad- 
uates, both  men  and  women,  with  liberal,  scientific,  or  professional  degrees. 

Further  information  regarding  this  program  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  College,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Massachusetts     02167. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMICS 

Information  regarding  this  program,  related  assistantships  and  teach- 
ing fellowships  can  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts     02167. 

Programs  leading  both  to  the  Master's  degree  and  the  Doctorate  in 
Economics  are  offered. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
CAMPION   HALL 


The  School  of  Education  was  opened  in  September,  1952,  as  the  first 
coeducational  undergraduate  college  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus.  During 
its  first  three  years  it  was  located  in  Gasson  Hall.  In  October,  1954,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Very  Reverend  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  S.J.,  ground 
was  broken  for  a  School  of  Education  building,  and  in  September,  1955, 
classes  opened  in  Campion  Hall.  Equipped  with  a  curriculum  library, 
educational  media  center,  gymnasium  for  the  women's  physical  education 
program,  an  art  room,  and  other  features  appropriate  for  a  teacher-educa- 
tion building,  Campion  Hall  is  named  for  a  sixteenth  century  Jesuit  scholar 
and  martyr,  Blessed  Edmund  Campion. 


Objective 

As  a  unit  of  the  university,  the  Boston  College  School  of  Education 
is  devoted  to  the  general  spiritual  and  intellectual  goals  of  a  Catholic  and 
Jesuit  university.  Its  specific  purpose,  to  be  achieved  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  broader  university  goals,  is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for 
the  teaching  profession.  Over  eighty  percent  of  the  curriculum  is  devoted 
to  traditional  liberal  arts  subjects.  From  courses  in  Literature,  Science,  His- 
tory, Art  and  Music,  Philosophy  and  Theology,  the  student  should  acquire 
a  breadth  of  vision  which  will  enable  him  to  see  his  own  role  in  the  light 
of  moral,  social  and  cultural,  as  well  as  professional  perspectives. 

Balancing  this  program  of  liberal  arts  studies,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion offers  a  four-year  professional  curriculum  in  teacher  education,  which 
includes  at  each  level  suitable  off-campus  experiences  in  observing,  work- 
ing with  and  finally  teaching  children  in  informal  and  formal  school 
situations.  The  culmination  of  the  professional  curriculum  is  the  ten  weeks 
of  student  teaching  which  each  senior  does  in  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school. 


Elementary  Education 

No  field  of  teaching  demands  more  particular  professional  preparation 
or  a  wider  range  of  ability  than  the  elementary  school.  The  exacting  nature 
as  well  as  the  important  influence  of  teaching  at  this  level  has  led  pro- 
gressive communities  to  introduce  salary  schedules  that  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  secondary  and  elementary  school  teaching.  An  increasing 
number  of  men  continue  to  direct  their  professional  careers  toward  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools. 
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The  elementary  school  teacher  is  responsible  for  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  subject  matter  and  school  activities.  For  young  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  the  challenging  area  of  child  development,  the  School 
of  Education  offers  a  balanced  program  in  elementary  education. 

Special  preparation  is  needed  for  those  who  teach  mentally  retarded 
children.  Students  wishing  to  make  a  contribution  to  this  important  area 
of  education  have  available  in  the  School  of  Education  a  major  which 
meets  the  legal  certification  requirements  for  this  field. 

A  program  in  Speech  is  available  to  students  preparing  to  be  Ele- 
mentary school  teachers. 


Secondary  Education 

Teachers  in  today's  secondary  schools  are  more  than  subject  matter 
specialists.  It  is  true  they  must  be  masters  of  a  particular  field  of  knowl- 
edge, but  they  must  also  be  able  to  help  youth  meet  the  problems  of 
adolescence.  Legal  and  social  pressures  keep  more  boys  and  girls  in  high 
school  today  than  ever  before,  and  this  means  that  secondary  schools  must 
provide  for  an  ever  wider  range  of  ability,  background  and  interest.  High 
school  may  be  the  last  formal  education  for  many  Americans,  and  hence 
the  responsibility  of  transmitting  our  culture  and  ideals  rests  largely  with 
the  high  school  teacher. 

The  School  of  Education  prepares  students  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  teaching  in  the  following  fields:  English,  Modern  Language, 
Classics,  History,  Mathematics,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  English,  and 
Speech. 

The  curricula  in  the  School  of  Education  in  both  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Honors  Program 

The  Honors  Program  in  the  School  of  Education  is  geared  to  the 
professional  area  of  pedagogy  and  is  for  the  imaginative  and  intellectually 
gifted  student.  The  program  is  divided  so  that  entering  freshmen  join  with 
academically  talented  students  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  School  of  Philosophy  in  a  series  of  core  courses  which  spans  a  two  year 
period.  The  second  half  of  the  program  for  eligible  Juniors  and  Seniors 
brmgs  education  majors  back  to  the  School  of  Education  for  training  as  re- 
search scholars.  Problems  of  a  professional  and  humanistic  nature  are  de- 
fined and  traced  with  students  being  trained  in  research  procedures. 

Invitation  to  participate  in  the  Honors  Program  is  extended  to  stu- 
dents whose  academic  aptitude  and  achievement  have  been  consistently 
high.  These  students  must  have  the  recommendations  of  both  the  faculty 
and  their  peers,  and  approval  of  the  director,  the  faculty  honors  committee, 
and  the  deans  who  review  their  qualifications.  Participation  is  voluntary 
and  demands  attendance  at  weekly  non-credit  seminars  and  the  writing  of 
an  independent  study  paper.  Membership  is  maintained  by  achieving  Dean's 
List  status  and  a  rating  of  a  distinction  in  the  major  field  of  study. 
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Donald  T.  Donley,  D.Ed.,  Dean 

Noel  J.  Reyburn,  D.Ed.,  Associate  Dean,   Under  graduate  Studies 

John  A.  Schmitt,  D.Ed.,  Associate  Dean,  Graduate  Studies 

Raymond  J.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Eugene  M.  Taylor,  M.Ed,,  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Elizabeth  A.  Strain,  M.Ed,,  Registrar 

Rev.  David  R.  Cummiskey,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Chaplain 

J.  Richard  Bath,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Honors  Program 

John  R.  Eichorn,  D.Ed.,  Coordinator  of  Special  Education 
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FEATURES  OF  EDUCATION 
AT  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

Spiritual  Training 

The  spiritual  training  at  Boston  College  consists  first  of  all  in  the 
Catholic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  and  permeates  the  College's  life. 

It  also  takes  the  form  of  instruction  given  during  class  periods  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  College  believes  that  theological 
truths  are  definite  and  certain  and  may  be  studied  and  taught  as  scientifi- 
cally as  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  These  courses  are  conducted 
as  are  other  courses,  with  lectures,  class  recitations  and  discussions,  repeti- 
tions and  examinations.  The  subject  matter  is  so  arranged  that  during 
four  years  the  student  covers  the  entire  cycle  of  Catholic  dogmatic, 
spiritual  and  moral  teachings. 

This  instruction  is  supported  by  various  religious  activities  and  prac- 
tices which  may  be  classed  as  extra-curricular.  Several  priests  of  the  faculty 
are  appointed  as  full-time  student  counselors,  to  advise  students  not  only 
in  matters  which  pertain  to  their  well-being,  but  also  with  regard  to  studies 
and  personal  matters.  Other  priests  are  available  at  all  times  for  the  same 
purposes. 

The  Libraries 

The  Bapst  Library,  the  central  library  of  the  University,  is  open  to 
all  students.  It  contains  more  than  700,000  volumes. 

On  the  first  floor  of  Devlin  Hall  is  located  the  joint  Science  Library, 
comprising  books  and  periodicals  pertaining  to  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics 
and  Mathematics. 

The  Business  Administration  Library,  containing  standard  works  in 
all  phases  of  business  activity,  is  located  in  Fulton  Hall,  the  College  of 
Business  Administration. 

The  Curriculum  Library  is  located  in  Campion  Hall,  the  School  of 
Education  building.  It  contains  kindergarten,  elementary  and  secondary 
school  text  books,  encyclopedias  and  maps,  as  well  as  sample  tests  in  all 
fields,  equipment  for  individual  testing,  pamphlets  from  the  United  States 
Office  or  Education  and  other  sources,  state  and  municipal  curricula  and 
courses  of  study  from  school  systems  in  many  of  the  fifty  states.  There  are 
over  2,000  bound  volumes  in  this  collection,  in  addition  to  other  materials. 
The  function  of  the  Curriculum  Library  is  to  give  students  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  curriculum  materials  currently  used  in  public  and  paro- 
chial school  systems,  and  to  furnish  both  aspiring  teachers  and  in-service 
teachers  with  ideas  and  inspiration  for  better  teaching. 
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ROTC  Unit 

Boston  College  has  an  ROTC  Unit  for  training  future  officers  in  the 
United  States  Army.  A  four-year  course  of  instruction  is  provided  and, 
having  fulfilled  all  requirements  for  an  academic  degree,  a  student  is  com- 
missioned a  Second  Lieutenant,  United  States  Army  Reserve.  Specially 
selected  students  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  accept  a  commission  in 
the  Regular  Army. 

Education  of  Veterans 

Boston  College  is  approved  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  veterans  under  the  various  veterans'  laws. 

All  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  training  under  Public  Law  550  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Director  of  Admissions  regarding  the  final  voca- 
tional objective  and  degree  desired  before  applying  for  benefits  under  this 
law.  Veterans  are  personally  responsible  for  all  tuition  and  fees. 

Educational  Guidance  and  Counseling 

As  part  of  their  orientation  to  college,  all  Freshmen  in  the  School  of 
Education  take  a  battery  of  tests,  the  results  of  which,  along  with  other 
background  data  and  information  on  academic  progress,  are  given  to  their 
advisers,  who  are  assigned  to  all  Freshmen  students.  The  advisers,  who  are 
members  of  the  School  of  Education  faculty,  meet  with  students  in  small 
groups  and  in  private  interviews  at  stated  times  during  each  semester  and 
are  available  for  consultation  on  academic  and  other  problems  throughout 
the  year. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement 

The  Placement  Bureau  offers  assistance  to  students  and  graduates  in 
solving  the  problem  of  employment  both  during  their  college  course  and 
afterwards.  A  special  division  of  the  Placement  Bureau,  with  its  own 
director,  is  devoted  to  teacher  placement. 

Military  Contact  Advisory  Board 

A  board  of  advisors  has  been  set  up  at  Boston  College  in  order  to  pro- 
vide information  and  direction  on  matters  connected  with  military  service. 
This  board  consists  of  lay  faculty  members  who  are  either  veterans  or 
members  of  reserve  units  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service.  Through 
this  board,  students  are  able  to  receive  most  recently  released  information 
regarding  opportunities  in  the  service  and  are  able  to  receive  advice  on 
any  matters  connected  with  selective  service  or  enlistment. 

Student  Health  Service 

A  registered  nurse  is  in  attendance  to  provide  for  medical  attention 
in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  and  to  supervise  hospitalization  when  it  is 
necessary.  The  First  Aid  Room  is  open  to  the  students  throughout  every 
class  day. 
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Student  Personnel  Services 

The  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  has  the  responsibihty  for 
coordinating  and  administering  the  following  areas  within  the  University: 
admissions,  financial  aids,  guidance,  counselling,  religious  activities,  place- 
ment, health  services,  housing,  and  inter-school  student  government  and 
activities.  Through  staff  meetings,  seminars,  and  in-service  training,  the 
directors  and  personnel  of  these  distinct  areas  are  assisted  in  performing 
their  essential  services,  in  coordinating  their  activities,  and  in  planning  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  University  community. 

Student  Counselor 

In  the  School  of  Education  a  Jesuit  priest  is  appointed  as  full-time 
Chaplain  for  the  students.  In  this  capacity  he  devotes  all  his  time  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  students  and  counsels  and  advises  them  in 
spiritual  and  other  personal  matters  and  problems.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
performance  of  these  duties  by  several  other  Jesuit  members  of  the  Faculty. 
He  also  plans  and  directs  a  rounded  program  of  spiritual  activities  for  the 
students  throughout  the  year. 

Office  of  Testing  Services 

The  testing  program  of  the  College  provides  considerable  information 
to  be  used,  when  required,  in  the  process  of  counseling.  For  those  who  may 
wish  more  extensive  testing  for  vocational  or  other  purposes,  the  Office 
of  Testing  Services  is  available.  Inquiries  regarding  this  service  and  the 
fees  involved  should  be  referred  to  the  Director,  Room  23,  Gasson  Hall. 

Early  Admission 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  occasionally  granted  to  excep- 
tionally able  and  ambitious  students  who  have  not  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements for  a  secondary  school  diploma.  Any  student  of  superior 
achievement  and  maturity  who  has  completed  the  eleventh  grade  of 
secondary  school  may  apply  for  Early  Admission.  All  such  applications 
for  Early  Admission  are  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  Any  interested 
student  who  believes  he  might  qualify  is  invited  to  write  for  instructions 
on  how  to  apply. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

The  Boston  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  has  as  its  ideal 
the  complete  integration  of  the  American  student  within  a  foreign  educa- 
tional structure.  Provided  he  has  the  necessary  language  preparation,  the 
student  is  free  to  choose  the  country  and  university  where  he  wishes  to 
study.  If  there  is  an  established  and  supervised  program  in  the  university 
of  the  student's  choice,  it  is  suggested  that  he  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  If  there  is  no  such  program,  then  the  student  enters  directly 
into  the  university  setting  and  competes  on  the  same  basis  as  others  en- 
rolled in  the  foreign  university. 
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Permission  to  spend  the  Junior  Year  abroad  is  open  to  Sophomores, 
(except  Elementary  Majors),  both  men  and  women,  in  good  standing  in 
any  of  the  undergraduate  schools  of  Boston  College.  To  be  eligible,  the 
student  must  have  at  least  a  B  average.  Once  admission  to  the  program  is 
approved,  the  student  discusses  with  the  Director  of  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad  Program  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  his  field  of  con- 
centration a  program  of  study  for  both  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This 
program  is  designed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  a  field  of  concentration 
and  a  degree. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  prepare  examinations  in  all  subjects 
studied  while  abroad.  These  results  are  received  by  Boston  College  and 
translated  into  American  academic  equivalents.  At  the  beginning  of  Senior 
year,  an  oral  examination  is  given  to  the  candidate  on  his  year's  work. 

Foreign  Student  Advisor 

The  University  maintains  an  International  Student  Office  for  the 
information  and  assistance  of  all  students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  this  Office  acts  as  an  information  center  for 
foreign  nationals  in  matters  relating  to  non-academic  activities.  All  foreign 
nationals  in  the  School  of  Education  are  required  to  register  with  this 
Office,  Higgins  457,  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  term. 

Student  Insurance  Program 

There  is  a  compulsory  student  accident  insurance  program  covering 
all  accidents  on  or  off  campus.  A  sickness  and  hospital  insurance,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  accident  insurance,  is  required  of  all  students  residing  in  the 
Boston  College  dormitories  or  living  off  campus  with  boarding  privileges 
at  Boston  College.  Sickness  and  hospital  insurance  is  available  to  other 
students. 
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COLLEGE  REGULATIONS 


General 


In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  scholarship  and  conduct,  must  attend  college 
engagements  regularly,  and  must  meet  all  other  obligations  to  the  College. 
The  College  reserves  the  right  to  require  the  withdrawal  at  any  time  of  a 
student  who  has  failed  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose and  active  cooperation  in  all  requirements  of  scholarship  and  conduct. 


Class  Attendance 

As  part  of  their  responsibility  in  their  college  experience,  students  are 
expected  to  attend  classes  regularly.  No  penalty  is  attached  to  non-attend- 
ance. 

Students  whose  irregular  attendance  at  classes  threatens  to  lower 
their  academic  achievement  or  lead  to  failure  will  be  informed  by  faculty 
members  or  referred  to  the  associate  dean. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  course,  all  tests  and  examinations  based  on 
material  covered  in  class  lectures  and  discussions,  as  well  as  other  assigned 
material,  will  be  announced. 


Absence  from  a  Semester  Examination 

Students  who  are  absent  from  a  semester  examination  are  permitted 
to  take  an  absentee  examination  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  or  official 
designated  by  him,  provided  a  certified  and  acceptable  reason  be  filed  with 
the  Dean  or  designated  official  within  a  twenty-four  hour  period.  A  fee 
of  $10.00  will  be  charged  for  each  examination. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
Grading  Scale 

The  grading  system  consists  of  twelve  categories,  as  follows:  A,  A — , 
B  +  ,  B,  B— ,  C4-,  C,  C— ,  D  +  ,  D,  D— ,  E.  A  is  excellent;  B  is  good; 
C  is  satisfactory;  D  is  passing  but  unsatisfactory;  E  is  failure. 

Degree  with  Honors 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honors  is  awarded  in  three 
grades:  summa  cum  laude,  with  Highest  Honors;  magna  cum  laude,  with 
High  Honors,  and  cum  laude,  with  Honors.  Only  grades  earned  in  the 
School  of  Education  are  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  awarding  a  degree  with 
Honors.  At  least  two  full  academic  years  must  be  spent  in  the  College 
to  establish  eligibility  for  a  degree  with  Honors. 
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The  Dean's  List 

The  Dean's  List,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  ranks  stu- 
dents according  to  their  averages  for  that  semester  in  three  groups:  First 
Honors,  Second  Honors,  and  Third  Honors. 

Requirement  for  Good  Standing 

In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a 
cumulative  average  of  C —  as  the  minimum  standard  of  scholarship,  and 
be  free  of  course  deficiencies.  Failure  to  maintain  this  requirement  will 
result  in  the  student's  being  placed  on  warning  or  on  probation,  or  being 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  College,  as  the  Administrative  Board  shall 
determine.  A  student  with  two  deficiencies  is  automatically  ineligible 
to  participate  in  any  extracurricular  activities  or  in  intercollegiate  sports. 
A  student  who  has  one  deficiency  is  ineligible  if  his  scholastic  average  for 
the  semester  is  not  at  least  C — .  In  order  to  hold  class  office  a  student  must 
have  an  average  of  C,  be  free  of  course  deficiencies,  and  conduct  himself 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  student  leader. 

COURSE  DEFICIENCY 

Failure  to  achieve  a  passing  grade  in  a  course  for  a  semester  results 
in  a  deficiency.  A  deficiency  may  be  removed  only  by  passing  of  an  ap- 
proved course  during  the  Summer  Session  at  Boston  College  or  at  another 
accredited  college.  Credit  for  such  a  course  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  or  designated  official  has  been  previously  obtained. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  inquire  at  this  time  as  to  what 
course  grade  will  be  acceptable  for  removing  the  deficiency.  A  course  de- 
ficiency which  has  not  been  made  up  prevents  a  student  from  registering 
for  the  Fall  Semester  or  in  the  case  ojf  a  senior,  from  being  awarded  his 
degree  on  time. 
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AWARDS 
The  following  awards  are  made  annually  at  Commencement: 

General  Excellence  Medal 
A  gold  medal,  gift  of  Boston  College,  for  general  excellence  in  all 
courses  of  study  during  four  years  in  the  School  of  Education,  to  be  granted 
to  a  student  qualifying  for  a  Teacher's  Certificate. 

Theology  Medal 

A  gold  medal,  gift  of  Boston  College,  for  excellence  in  all  courses  of 
Theology  during  four  years. 

Philosophy  Medal 

A  gold  medal,  gift  of  Boston  College,  for  excellence  in  all  courses  of 
Philosophy  during  three  years. 

The  Blessed  Edmund  Campion  Award 
A  gold  medal  for  excellence  in  an  academic  major. 

The  Blessed  Richard  Gwyn  Award 

A  gold  medal  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  for 
outstanding  promise  as  a  secondary  school  teacher. 

The  Dr.  Marie  M.  Gearan  Medal 

A  gold  medal,  donated  by  the  Student  Senate  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  honor  of  Dr.  Marie  M.  Gearan,  member  of  the  originating  faculty 
and  first  Director  of  Student  Teaching  in  the  School  of  Education,  awarded 
annually  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  outstanding  for  academic  achieve- 
ment, campus  leadership,  and  distinguished  success  as  a  student  teacher. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts  Award 
A  gold  medal  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  who 
is  distinguished  for  loyalty  to  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  School  of 
Education. 

The  Reverend  Henry  P.  Wennerberg,  S.J.  Award 

A  gold  medal,  donated  by  the  Student  Senate  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  honor  of  Reverend  Henry  P.  Wennerberg,  S.J.,  the  first  Spiritual 
Counselor  in  the  School  of  Education,  awarded  annually  to  a  member  of 
the  senior  class  outstanding  for  participation  and  leadership  in  school  and 
campus  activities. 

The  Holy  Spirit  Award 

A  gold  medal,  donated  by  His  Excellency,  Most  Reverend  John  J. 
Wright,  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  presented  to  that  senior  in  the  School  of 
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Education  who  gives  the  most  encouraging  evidence  of  understanding 
that  teaching  is  a  vocation  from  God  Himself,  and  who  plans  his  career 
in  accordance  with  this  spiritual  sense  of  vocation,  giving  evidence  of  an 
authentic  love  for  things  of  intellect. 

The  Mrs,  Vincent  P.  Roberts  Award 

The  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts  Award,  a  one-hundred  dollar  award 
donated  annually  by  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts  to  an  undergraduate  woman 
in  the  school  of  Education  who  is  outstanding  in  ability,  achievement, 
and  promise. 

The  Student  Senate  Award 

The  Student  Senate  Award,  a  one-hundred  dollar  award  donated 
annually  by  the  Student  Senate  to  an  undergraduate  man  in  the  School  of 
Education  who  is  outstanding  in  ability,  achievement,  and  promise. 

The  Fulton  Gold  Medal 

The  Fulton  Gold  Medal,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts  in 
memory  of  her  father,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  Junior  or 
Senior  debater  in  the  Fulton  Prize  Debate. 

The  Gargan  Medal 

The  Gargan  Medal,  founded  in  memory  of  Thomas  J.  Gargan,  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  member  who  has  con- 
tributed most  effectively  to  the  Boston  College  Debating  Society  during 
the  year. 

The  Leonard  Award 

One  fifth  of  the  year's  net  income  on  approximately  twenty-thousand 
dollars  is  awarded  annually  through  the  Reverend  John  F.  Leonard  Trust 
to  the  winner  of  the  Leonard  Oratorical  Contest.  This  contest  is  open  to 
all  students  in  the  undergraduate  courses  at  Boston  College. 

The  Denis  H.  Tully  Award 

The  Denis  Tully  Award,  the  income  on  $2,000,  founded  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Denis  H.  Tully,  is  awarded  to  a  student  from  either  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  or  the  School 
of  Education,  for  the  best  paper  on  a  theological  subject. 
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STUDENTS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Organizations  Representing  the  Student  Body: 

The  Undergraduate  Government  of  Boston  College  (UGBC) 
concerns  itself  with  all  problems  of  university-wide  significance  and  of 
student  concern.  As  the  sole  recognized  voice  of  the  students  of  Boston 
College,  the  UGBC  dispenses  the  student  activity  fee,  provides  the  school 
social  calendar,  and  hopefully  will  sponsor  many  cultural  events  on  campus. 
All  student  representatives  on  the  University  Academic  Senate  and  joint 
university  committees  are  selected  by  the  Undergraduate  Government.  As 
the  Boston  College  community  matures  and  the  students  gain  a  more  de- 
cisive, responsible  role  in  those  matters  affecting  the  whole  university,  the 
Undergraduate  Government,  as  the  voice  of  the  students,  will  become  an 
integral  and  vital  constituency  within  the  total  university  community. 

The  Student  Senate  of  the  School  of  Education  serves  as  the 
liaison  organization  between  the  students  and  the  administration  of  the 
School  of  Education,  is  the  responsible  voice  of  student  opinion,  and  or- 
ganizes and  cooperates  in  the  execution  of  social  and  academic  functions 
that  involve  the  whole  student  body  of  the  School. 

2.  Devotional  Society: 

The  Boston  College  Sodality  is  a  group  of  undergraduate  men  and 
women  who  seek  to  develop  a  vital  Christian  commitment  in  accordance 
with  their  vocation  in  the  Church.  Since  the  educated  Christian  layman 
must  know  where  he  stands,  the  Boston  College  Sodality  is  dedicated  to 
an  intensive,  searching  growth  in  the  spiritual,  intellectual  and  social  aspects 
of  contemporary  Christian  life. 

3.  Honor  Societies: 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu.  A  chapter  of  this  national  honor  fraternity  for 
male  students  of  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  was  established  at  Boston 
College  in  1939.  Candidates  for  membership,  chosen  during  their  Junior 
year,  must  be  outstanding  in  scholarship,  loyalty  and  service  of  the  College. 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  Honor  Society  is  open  to  Juniors  in  the 
School  of  Education  who  have  for  five  semesters  maintained  an  average  of 
at  least  B  and  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  qualities  of  character 
and  leadership  in  college  activities.  Qualifications  of  candidates  are  judged 
by  a  committee  of  faculty  and  Senior  Alpha  and  Omega  members. 

4.  Activities  Especially  Associated  luith  the  School  of  Education: 

Boston  College  Chapter  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  open  to  students  majoring  in  Education  of  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. 
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Kappa  Phi  Kappa 

Boston  College  chapter  of  the  national,  professional  education  fra- 
ternity open  to  all  eligible  men  in  the  School  of  Education  who  have  com- 
pleted their  first  Freshman  semester.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Kappa  Phi  Kappa 
to  challenge  the  interest  and  bring  together,  while  still  undergraduates, 
young  men  of  high  professional  promise  who  are  preparing  to  teach  and 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in  the  profession. 

Kappa  Delta  EpsHoji 

Recently,  within  the  School  of  Education  a  professional  education  so- 
rority, Kappa  Delta  Epsilon,  has  been  established.  The  purposes  of  K.D.E. 
are:  (1)  To  unite  women  in  an  active  professional  organization  for  campus 
and  community  service,  (2)  to  strengthen  those  ideals  and  standards  which 
will  permeate  the  entire  professional  life  of  the  members,  (3)  to  encourage 
active  participation  in  and  support  of  current  educational  problems  by  all 
members,  (4)  to  develop  an  understanding  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation  among  the  entire  membership  of  the  sorority. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  second  semester  freshmen,  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors  within  the  School  of  Education  who  are  seriously  in- 
terested in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Women's  Recreation  Association,  open  to  all  women  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Education,  sponsors  a  program  of  athletic  and 
recreational  activities  on  and  off  campus. 

5.     Other  Undergraduate  Activities  of  Interest  to  the  Students  of  the 
School  of  Education  are: 
The  Classics  Academy 
The  Dramatic  Society 
The  Economics  Academy 
The  English  Academy 

The  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  Academies 
The  Fulton  Debating  Society 
The  Gold  Key  Society.  (This  group  of  male  students  serves  as  a 

reception    committee    for   visiting   athletic    teams    and    at    other 

school  functions.) 

Historical  Society 

Music  Clubs: 

Band 

University  Chorale 
The  Blessed  Oliver  Plunkett  Gaelic  Cultural  Society 
The  Philosophy  Club 
The  Psychology  Club 
The  Radio  Clubs 
The  Ricci  Mathematics  Academy 
The  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
The  Sociology  Academy 
The  World  Relations  League 
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6.  The  following  student  p?ibUcations  are  of  interest  to  students  in  the 
School  of  Education : 

The  Boston  College  Heights,  founded  in  1919,  is  the  official  news 
organ  of  the  College.  It  is  a  weekly  newspaper  written  and  published  by 
the  students  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  the  activities  of  the  college.  It 
also  serves  as  a  bond  between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  alumni. 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  is  published  from  November  to  May 
by  undergraduate  students.  Its  aim  is  to  cultivate  and  maintain  literary 
excellence  among  the  students  by  stimulating  interest  in  writing  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  Sub  Turri  is  the  annual  publication  of  the  Seniors  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  a  pictorial  chronicle  of  the  activities  of  the  class  during  the  four 
years  of  its  undergraduate  life. 

Several  departments  of  the  University  also  sponsor  specialized  student 
publications. 

7.  Intramural  Athletics.  The  program  of  Intramural  Athletics  for 
men,  conducted  by  a  staff  of  experienced  directors,  serves  in  development 
of  the  student  by  providing  opportunities  to  engage  in  basketball,  touch- 
football,  tennis,  volleyball,  softball,  boxing  and  track. 
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ADMISSIONS 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Application  for  admission  to  Boston  College  must  be  filed  with  the 
Dean  of  Admissions  early  in  the  final  year  of  the  applicant's  secondary 
school  studies.  The  candidates  should  request  from  the  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions a  regular  application  form  and  follow  carefully  the  directions  given 
on  the  application. 

All  school  records  must  come  directly  from  the  Office  of  the  Prin- 
cipal to  the  Dean  of  Admissions.  No  record  will  be  accepted  as  official 
otherwise.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  consider  the  character, 
personality  and  health  of  each  applicant  and  those  who  are  judged  to 
show  promise  of  success  in  scholarly  attainments  will  be  declared  eligible 
for  admission. 

The  applicant's  field  of  specialization  will  in  part  be  determined  by 
the  high  school  preparation.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  is  available  for  con- 
sultation with  the  principal,  guidance  director  or  student  regarding  the 
course  of  studies.  Personal  interviews  will  be  arranged.  All  applications 
will  be  carefully  examined  and  all  candidates  may  be  assured  of  personal 
consideration. 

The  prerequisite  courses  for  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

English  4 

Algebra  2  and  Geometry  1 

Foreign  Language  2 

Other  standard  courses 

Applicants  intending  to  major  in  science  or  mathematics 
must  take  additional  courses  in  trigonometry,  and  two  of 
the  following  physical  sciences:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSIONS 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Education  must  com- 
plete in  senior  year  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the  November,  De- 
cember or  January  series  and  the  Three  Achievement  Tests  in  the  December 
or  January  series.  Candidates  are  urged  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
in  November  or  December  and  the  three  achievement  Tests  in  the  January 
series.  All  candidates  will  take  the  following  Achievement  Tests:  ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  FREE  CHOICE.  All 
candidates  will  take  Mathematics  Achievement  Test,  Level  I,  unless  they 
have  been  specifically  prepared  by  their  high  schools  to  take  the  Mathe- 
matics Achievement  Test,  Level  II.  Notification  of  acceptance  or  rejection 
will  be  sent  to  the  applicant  between  February  15  and  April  15  provided 
the  application  is  complete  and  college  board  test  scores  have  been  received 
directly  from  Educational  Testing  Service. 
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Application  forms  and  information  bulletins  for  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests,  may  be  obtained  from  the  high 
school  or  by  writing  to  the  College  Entrance  Examinations  Board,  P.O. 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California.  Late 
applicants  will  be  given  particular  directions  regarding  entrance  examina- 
tions by  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 

All  candidates,  in  addition,  must  file  a  regular  application  for  ad- 
mission to  Boston  College  and  should  follow  the  directions  on  the  applica- 
tion carefully  and  promptly.  Application  forms  and  information  bulletins 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions,  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts   02167. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

All  scholarship  candidates  must  present  "B"  grades  or  better  in  all 
courses  and  must  take  in  senior  year  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the 
November,  December  or  January  series  and  the  three  Achievement  Tests 
mentioned  above  in  the  December  or  January  series.  These  tests  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California.  Applications  for 
scholarships  are  sent  to  the  candidates  after  receipt  of  the  application  for 
admission.  The  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  is  also  required  of  all 
scholarship  candidates.  Evidence  of  financial  need  is  presented  by  submit- 
ting the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  issued  by  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  P.O.  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley, 
California,  or  Box  881,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

All  Scholarship-aid  grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  financial  need.  Although  all  scholarship  aid  is  granted  for  four 
consecutive  years,  the  renewal  of  this  aid  year  by  year  is  contingent  on 
the  continuance  of  financial  need  and  superior  academic  performance.  An- 
nouncement of  scholarship-aid  awards  is  made  on  or  before  April  15. 

There  are  three  hundred  Boston  College  scholarships  with  stipends 
ranging  from  $200  to  $2,800  awarded  each  year  to  students  showing  out- 
standing academic  ability,  character,  and  leadership.  The  General  Motors 
Scholarship  to  Boston  College  with  a  maximum  grant  of  $2,000  per  year 
is  awarded  each  year.  All  scholarship  grants  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  achievement  and  financial  need  and  range  from  $200  to  $2,800 
per  year.  The  total  value  of  Boston  College  Scholarship  for  Freshmen  each 
year  exceeds  $350,000. 

Students  may  arrange  for  loans  under  the  terms  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  For  information  on  scholarships,  write  to  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  Gasson  Hall,  Room  217,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts  02167.  Students,  school  officials,  or  parents  are  invited  to 
make  preliminary  inquiries. 

SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Boston  College  has  recognized  its  obligation  to  participate  in  a  special 
way  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  society  in  which  it  functions.  The 
University  has  been  particularly  concerned  with  the  economic  and  educa- 
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tional  problems  experienced  by  the  Greater  Boston  Black  Community,  and 
has  established  a  $100,000  scholarship  program  for  Black  students  from 
this  area.  Inquiries  are  invited  from  all  interested  applicants. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Boston  College  School  of  Education  from 
another  college  of  approved  standing  should  apply  in  writing  to  the  Dean 
of  Admissions,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 

The  candidate  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  must  present 
the  following: 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  The  results 
of  any  completed  College  Board  Tests  must  be  sent  directly  from 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California. 

2.  A  regular  application  for  admission  to  the  Boston  College  School 
of  Education. 

3.  An  official  transcript  of  all  college  courses  and  a  statement  of 
honorable  dismissal.  Only  those  students  will  be  considered  for 
transfer  who  have  received  a  "B"  grade  in  all  courses.  Only  those 
courses  will  be  accepted  in  transfer  which  are  equivalent  to 
courses  offered  at  Boston  College. 

4.  Request  the  Dean  of  the  former  college  to  write  a  letter  of 
recommendation. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  the  college  from  which  the  candidate  is  trans- 
ferring. Applications  and  transcripts  will  not  be  accepted  unless 
received  directly  by  mail  from  schools  and  colleges  previously 
attended. 

6.  The  formal  application  and  official  transcript  must  be  on  file 
no  later  than  June  20th. 

After  an  appraisal  of  the  college  record,  the  candidate  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  terms  of  acceptance  and  credits  allowed  in  transfer.  Trans- 
fer students  are  admitted  only  in  September  at  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  A  very  limited  number  of  students  is  accepted  in  transfer. 
Because  of  the  limited  on-campus  and  off-campus  housing  facilities  we 
are  unable  to  consider  transfer  students  who  will  require  such  facilities. 
Transfer  students  must  complete  at  least  two  years  in  residence  to  qualify 
for  a  Boston  College  degree  from  the  School  of  Education. 

REGISTRATION 

Information  concerning  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  registering 
will  be  issued  in  advance  from  the  Registrar's  office.  These  directions 
should  be  followed  carefully. 

Any  student  not  present  for  the  formal  opening  of  classes  should 
know  that  this  absence  will  be  counted  among  the  limited  absences  which 
are  allowed  before  a  deficiency  is  incurred. 

A  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  assessed  for  late  registration. 
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DORMITORY  ACCOMMODATIONS 

There  are  fourteen  dormitories  for  men  on  the  campus:  Cardinal 
O'Connell  Hall,  Cheverus  Hall,  Claver  Hall,  Fenwick  Hall,  Fitzpatrick 
Hall,  Gonzaga  Hall,  Kostka  Hall,  Loyola  Hall,  Roncalli  Hall,  Southwell 
Hall,  Shaw  House,  Xavier  Hall,  Welch  Hall,  and  Williams  Hall.  The  fee 
for  board  and  room  is  $1,050.00  for  the  academic  year.  This  fee  also  in- 
cludes health,  mail,  and  linen  service  charges.  Student  dormitories  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Resident  Students  who  assigns  all  stu- 
dents to  rooms. 

Living  facilities  are  also  available  in  a  number  of  approved  private 
residences  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  College. 

Address  requests  for  dormitory  and  other  boarding  accommodations 
for  men  students  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

Boston  College  has  no  dormitory  accommodations  for  women  students. 
However,  the  Director  of  Women's  Housing  will  assign  students  to  super- 
vised off-campus  residences  near  the  campus.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to: 

WOMEN'S  HOUSING 

Boston  College,  McElroy  Commons 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts   02167 

All  students  must  file  with  the  Registrar  both  their  permanent  and 
temporary  address. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  payment  of  Tuition  and  of  Science  and  Registration  Fees  is  to 
be  made  by  check  or  Postal  Money  Order  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer's 
Office,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167. 

Tuition  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually. 

Fees  are  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

(1)  First  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  are  due  before  registration  in 
September. 

Tuition:   $800.00.* 

Registration  Fee:   for  Freshmen  and  new  students,  $10. 

Total:   For  Upper  Classmen — $800.00. 

For  Freshmen  and  new  Students — $810.00. 

(2)  Second  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  are  due  before  registration  in 
January. 

Tuition:  $800  plus  Second  Semester  Fees.* 
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*(September  1969  Tuition:  $1,000) 
(For  Freshmen  and  new  Students — $1,010) 

Holders  of  scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  Regis- 
tration, Acceptance  Deposit,  Insurance,  and  fees  at  the  time  prescribed. 

If  a  student  does  not  enter  the  year  the  Acceptance  Deposit  is  paid, 
this  Deposit  is  not  applicable  to  any  future  year. 

Students  who  are  in  arrears  in  payment  at  the  end  of  either  semester 
will  not  receive  semester  grades. 

SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Application  Fee  (not  refundable) $      10.00 

Acceptance  Deposit  (not  refundable  but  applicable  to 

First  Semester  Tuition)   100.00 

Registration  for  new  students  (not  refundable)   -. 10.00 

Late  Registration — additional   — ._ 10.00 

^Tuition — payable  semi-annually  ___ 1,600.00 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Health  Program  .._.. 45.00 

(Optional  non-resident  students) 
*  (September  1969  Tuition:  $2,000) 

SPECIAL  FEES 

Absentee  Examination - $  10.00 

Art  material  Fee  (For  Juniors  in  Elementary  Education  only)  ..-.  3.00 

Biology  Laboratory  Fee — per  semester 25.00 

Change  of  Course   10.00 

Change  of  Individual  Subject  - 5.00 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Fee — ^per  semester -... 25.00 

Extra  Course — ^per  semester  hour  credit 50.00 

Graduation  Fee  .-. ---.  10.00 

Language  Laboratory  Fee — per  semester  5.00 

Physics  Laboratory  Fee — per  semester  25.00 

Special  Students — per  semester  hour  credit  50.00 

Student  Identification  Card  (Freshmen  Only)  2.00 

Special  Education  Laboratory  Fee  30.00 

Transcripts  f    1.00 

j-  No  transcripts  tvHl  be  sent  from  the  Registrar's  office  during  the  periods 
of  semester  examinations  and  registration. 

The  laboratory  fee  covers  rentals  of  locker  and  apparatus,  use  of  gas, 
water,  electricity,  chemicals  and  equipment,  and  the  many  incidental  ex- 
penses of  conducting  a  laboratory  course. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  reserve  the  right  to  change  tuition  and 
other  fees  whenever  such  action  is  deemed  necessary. 
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WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Fees  are  not  refundable. 

Tuition  is  refundable  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a.  NOTICE  OF  WITHDRAWAL  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  WRITING 
AND  DIRECTED  TO: 

Registrar 

School  of  Education 

Campion  Hall,  Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

b.  The  date  of  receipt  of  withdrawal  notice  will  determine  the  amount 
of  the  tuition  refund. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  two  weeks  of 

first  classes  a  refund  of  80%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  three  weeks  of 

first  classes  a  refund  of  60%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  four  weeks  of 

first  classes  a  refund  of  40%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  five  weeks   of 

first  classes  a  refund  of  20%  of  tuition  is  made. 

No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  fifth  week  of  classes. 

If  the   student   does   not   elect   to   leave   the   resulting   cash   credit 

balance  to  his  account,   for  subsequent  use,   he  should  notify   the 

Treasurer  in  writing  to  rebate  the  cash  balance  on  his  account. 

PAYMENT  OF  BILLS 

Payment  of  Tuition,  Science  and  Registration  Fee  is  to  be  made  by 
check  or  Postal  Money  Order.  These  checks  must  be  made  out  for  the 
proper  amount,  made  payable  to  Boston  College— School  of  Education  and 
sent  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

We  are  glad  to  offer  the  convenient  TUITION  PLAN  or  the  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  Tuition  Aid  Program  for  those  parents  who  prefer  to  pay  tuition 
and  other  fees  in  equal  monthly  installments. 

In  most  cases  these  plans  include  Parent  Life  Insurance  for  quali- 
fied parents.  This  insurance  coverage  provides  funds  for  the  cost  of  the 
remaining  period  of  schooling  covered  by  the  contract,  if  the  parent  who 
has  signed  the  contract  dies.  A  descriptive  pamphlet  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

These  plans  are  optional  and  are  offered  solely  as  a  convenience.  Ad- 
ditional information  on  these  payment  plans  and  other  loan  plans  available 
to  students  may  be  obtained  at  the  Financial  Aids  Office,  Gasson  Hall.  Ar- 
rangements should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  of  Registration  as  possible. 

Business  with  the  Treasurer's  Office  will  be  transacted  during  office 
hours: 

Daily— 9:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Freshman  Year 


F/rst  Semester  Credits 

English  Literature 

and  Composition  3 

History  of  Western 

Civilization  3 

Fine  Arts:  Visual  Arts 3 

Mathematics  .- 3 

or 

Modern  Language  3 

Speech  . 3 

Physical  Education  0 

(2  hours) 


Second  Semester  Credits 

English  Literature 

and  Composition  3 

History  of  Western 

Civilization  3 

Fine  Arts:  Music 3 

Mathematics  3 

or 

Modern  Language    3 

Theology**  3 

Physical  Education    0 

(2  hours) 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

History  of  Education  3      Cultural  Geography 3 

Psychology  of  Learning  


Child  Growth . ...  3 

Theology  **  3 

American  Literature 

and  Composition 3 

Elective*  3 


-  -  3 

Philosophy    3 

American  Literature  and 

Composition 3 

Elective  3 


*  Students  preparing  to  teach  the  Mentally  Retarded  Children  take  Intro- 
duction to  the  Exceptional  Children  in  place  of  their  elective. 

Junior  Year 

Credits      Second  Semester 


First  Semester 

Science  Elective  3 

Curriculum  Material  and 
Teaching  Methods  in  the 

Elementary  Schools   3 

Theology  ** 3 

Philosophy 3 

Elective  ..   3 


Credits 

Science  Elective  3 

Teaching  Reading,  Art,  Music, 
Social  Studies  and  Speech 

in  the  Elementary  School  6 

Educational  Measurement 3 

Elective  3 


First  Semester 

Student  Teaching  9 

Philosophy  of  Education 3 

Special  Methods  3 


Senior  Year 

Credits     Second  Semester  Credits 

Philosophy    3 

Theology  **  3 

Electives    9 


**  In  all  years,  non-Catholic  students  may  take  either  Theology  or  a  sub- 
stitute course. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Majors  in  Elementary  Education  who  wish  to  be  certified  for  both 
elementary  school  teaching  and  teaching  of  the  mentally  retarded  will  fol- 
low these  courses  in  their  Junior  and  Senior  years: 


Year 

Seco7jd  Semester  Credits 

Science  Elective  .-  3 

Teaching  Reading,  Art,  Music, 
Social  Studies  and  Speech  in 

the  Elementary  School  6 

Teaching  Mentally 

Retarded  Children 3 

Educational  Measurement  3 


Junior 

First  Semester  Credits 

Science  Elective  3 

Curriculum  Materials  and 

Teaching  Methods  in  the 

Elementary  School 3 

Philosophy   3 

Teaching  Allied  Arts  for 

Teachers  of  Mentally 

Retarded  Children  3 

Introduction  to  Mental 

Retardation  3 

Theology  **  3 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Student  Teaching  9      Philosophy    3 

Special  Methods  3      Theology**  3 

Philosophy  of  Education  3      Introduction  to  Learning 

Disabilities   3 

Introduction  to  Speech 

Correction     3 

Psychology  and  Education  of 

Exceptional  Children  3 

PROGRAM  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  following  are  the  courses  common  to  all  secondary  education 
majors: 


Freshman  Year 


First  Semester  Credits 

English  Literature 

and  Composition  3 

History  of  Western 

Civilization  3 

Fine  Arts:  Visual  Arts*  3 

Mathematics  3 

or 

Modern  Language  3 

Speech 3 


Credits 


Second  Semester 
English  Literature 

and  Composition  3 

History  of  Western 

Civilization  3 

Fine  Arts:  Music*  3 

Mathematics  3 

or 

Modern  Language  3 

Theology  **  3 


Physical  Education  0      Physical  Education  0 

(2  hours)  (2  hours) 

*  Science  majors  do  not  take  Fine  Arts. 
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Students  majoring  in  Mathematics  or  Science  will  take  Mathematics. 
Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  begin  a  Modern  Language,  but  only  to 
continue  one  studied  in  high  school. 

Sophomore  Year 

F/Vj/  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

American  Literature  Theology  ** 3 

and  Composition 3  History  of  Education  3 

Philosophy    3  Electives   9 

Psychology  of  Learning  3 

Electives   6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Science  Elective  3      Science  Elective 3 

Philosophy    3      Theology**  3 

Psychology  of  Adolescence 3      Seminar  in  Secondary 

Electives   6  School  Curriculum  3 

Electives 6 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester                         Credits  Second  Semester                     Credits 

Student  Teaching  9      Philosophy 3 

Educational  ■  Measurement  .   3      Philosophy  of  Education  3 

Curriculum  Materials  Theology** 3 

and  Teaching  Methods  in  Electives 6 

the  Secondary  School  .. 3 

**  In  all  years,  non-Catholic  students  may  take  either  Theology  or  a  sub- 
stitute course. 

ELECTIVES  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  MAJORS 
MAJOR  IN  BIOLOGY 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Inorganic  Chemistry  ....  4      Inorganic  Chemistry  . 4 

Mathematics  3      Mathematics 3 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Introductory  Biology 4      Introductory  Biology 4 

Organic  Chemistry  4      Organic  Chemistry  4 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester                          Credits      Second  Semester                      Credits 
Science   Electives .  8      Science  Electives  8 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester                     Credits 
Science  Electives ....-  8 
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MAJOR  IN  CHEMISTRY 

First  Semester                         Credits      Second  Semester                     Credits 
Inorganic  Chemistry  I  4      Inorganic  Chemistry  II  4 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Organic  Chemistry  I  4      Organic  Chemistry  II 4 

Differential  Calculus  3      Integral  Calculus 3 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Quantitative   Analysis   4  Elective  (Chemistry)  4 

General  Physics  4  General  Physics  4 

Elective   (non  Science)    3  Elective  (non  Science)    3 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester                     Credits 
Chemistry  Electives 8 

MAJOR  IN  ENGLISH  OR  CLASSICS 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

English  or  Classics  Elective  3      English  or  Classics  Elective  3 

Elective  3      Elective 3 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester                         Credits      Second  Semester                     Credits 
English  or  Classics  Electives  6      English  or  Classics  Electives  6 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester                     Credits 
English  or  Classics  Electives  6 

MAJOR  IN  HISTORY 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester  Credits     Second  Semester  Credits 

History  of  Western  History  of  Western 

Civilization 3  Civilization  3 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester  Credits     Second  Semester  Credits 

History  of  American  History  of  American 

Civilization 3  Civilization  3 

History  Elective  .. 3      Political  Geography  3 

History  Elective  3 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

History  Elective  . 3  History  Elective  3 

Political  Science  Elective  3  Political  Science  Elective  3 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester                    Credits 
History  Elective 3 
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MAJOR  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Calculus    3      Calculus    3 

Modern  Algebra 3      Modern  Algebra 3 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Advanced  Calculus  3      Advanced   Calculus 3 

Mathematics  Elective  3      Mathematics  Elective  3 

General  Physics  4      General  Physics  4 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester                    Credits 
Mathematics  Electives 6 

MAJOR  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Core  Program  for  School  of  Education  Majors 

PLANA 

For  students  whose  record  of  achievement  warrants  Freshman 
placement  in  Survey  of  Literature 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  101:  Survey  Fr.,  Gm.  Sp.  102:  Survey 

of  Major  Literature  3  of  Major  Literature  3 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  Period  in  Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  Period  in 

Major  Literature   3  Major  Literature   3 

Fr.,  Sp.  103:  Phonetics  3  Fr.,  Sp.  104:  Advanced 

Gm.  130:  Advanced  Conversation    3 

Conversation ...- 3  Gm.  104:  Advanced 

Conversation 3 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester                         Credits  Second  Semester                     Credits 
Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  175:  Cultural  Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  176:  Cultural  Back- 
Background  of  Major  ground  of  Major  Literature  -...  3 

Literature   3  Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  192:  Introduction 

Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  181:  Advanced  to  Linguistics 3 

Composition 3 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  182:  Stylistics 3      Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  Period  in 

Major  Literature 3 
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PLANB 

Freshman  Year 

For  students  whose  record  of  achievement  warrants  Freshmen 

placement  in  Composition  or  Masterpieces  courses 

F/rst  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  06 1:  Composition  Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  062:  Composition 

and  Conversation  3  and  Conversation  3 

or  or 

071:   Masterpieces  3  072:   Masterpieces  3 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  101:  Survey  of  Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  102:  Survey  of 

Major  Literature    3  Major  Literature   .-  3 

Fr.,  Sp.  103:  Phonetics  3  Fr.,  Sp.  104:  Advanced 

Gm.  103:  Advanced  Conversation  ____ 3 

Conversation 3  Gr.  104:  Advanced 

Conversation  ---  3 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  175:  Cultural  Back-  Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  176:  Cultural  Back- 
ground of  Major  Literature  ___.  3  ground  of  Major  Literature  -..  3 

Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  181:  Advanced  Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  192:  Introduction 

Composition 3  to  Linguistics  ..-  3 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  182:  Stylistics 3  Fr.,  Gm.,  Sp.  Period  in 

Major  Literature 3 

MAJOR  IN  PHYSICS 
Freshman  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Anal.  Geometry  and  Anal.  Geometry  and  Introduction 

Introduction  to  Calculus  4  to  Calculus  4 

Introductory  Mechanics  ..- ...-.  4      Introductory  Electricity 

and  Magnetism  -. 4 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Waves  and  Oscillations  4      Quantum  Physics  ..- 4 

Calculus    3      Calculus 3 

Elective       3 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Inorganic  Chemistry 4      Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

Physics  Elective  4      Physics  Elective  ..— 4 

Elective  (non-Science)  3      Elective    (non-Science) 3 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester                     Credits 
Physics  Elective  8 
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SPEECH  SCIENCE  PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  MAJORS 

Sophomore  Year 
Flrsf  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Psychology  of  Exceptional  Voice  Science  and  Phonetics  3 

Children  3 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Psychology  Elective  3      Introduction  to  Speech 

Correction  _ .._ 3 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Audiology 3 

Psychology  Electives 3 

SECONDARY  MAJOR  IN  DRAMA 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Pubhc  Speaking  3      Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature..   3 

Principles  of  Theatre  Art 3      Scene  Design  3 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  ,  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Acting  .__.  3      Play  Direction  _ 3 

Survey  of  Drama  I  3      Survey  of  Drama  II  3 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester  Credits 

Oral  Interpretation  of 

Dramatic  Literature  3 

SECONDARY  MAJOR  IN  PUBLIC  ADDRESS 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Principles  of  Theatre  Arts  3      Argumentation  and  Debate  ..- 3 

Public  Speaking  3      Voice  Science  and  Phonetics  3 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Rhetorical  Theory 3      Group  Dyamics  3 

American  Civilization  I  3      American  Civilization  II 3 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester  Credits 

History  of  American 

Public  Address  3 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ARl 

Chairman-.  Josephine  von  Henneberg. 
histructor:  Donald  P.  Deveau. 
Musician-in-Residence:  Olga  Stone. 
Lecturer:  J.  Daniel  Selig. 

Art  1 — ^The  Fine  Arts  in  Western  Culture:  Visual  Arts  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  elements  and  significance  of  the  visual  art  through 
the  study  of  outstanding  works  in  chronological  order,  from  Egypt  to 
the  present. 

Art  41 — The  Fine  Arts  in  Western  Culture:  Music  (3) 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  music  as 
an  art  form,  a  knowledge  of  the  place  of  music  in  the  development  of 
Western  culture  and  an  acquaintance  with  major  types  and  composers 
of  great  music. 

CLASSICS 

Chatrman-.  Rev.  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  Latin  in  secondary  school  take  courses 
in  the  Classics  Department  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during 
their  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Courses  are  chosen  with  the 
guidance  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Course  descriptions  will  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

EDUCATION 
Chairman'.  Donald  T.  Donley. 

Professors'.  Katharine  C.  Cotter,  William  C.  Cottle,  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J.,  John  R.  Eichorn,  Sr.  M. 
JosEPHiNA,  C.S.J.,  Edward  J.  Power,  Stephen  F. 
Roach,  John  J.  Walsh. 

Associate  Professors:  Robert  L.  Belenky,  William  M.  Griffin, 

Marion  J.  Jennings,  Francis  J.  Kelly, 
Pierre  D.  Lambert,  George  F.  Madaus, 
Noel  J.  Reyburn,  John  A.  Schmitt,  John 
F.  Travers,  Kenneth  W.  Wegner. 

Assistant  Professors:  Michael    H.    Anello,    J.    Richard    Bath, 

David  W.  Crellin,  Henry  V.  Colella, 
John  S.  Dacey,  Margaret  B.  Griffin,  Mary 
D.  Griffin,  John  A.  Jensen,  John  B. 
Junkala,  Raymond  J.  Martin,  Mary  C. 
O'Toole,  Fred  J.  Pula,  John  R.  Ruane, 
John  F.  Savage,  John  J.  Shea. 
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Instructors:  Peter  W.  Airasian,  Robert  E.  Moore,  Ernest  A. 

Rakow,  Charles  F.  Smith,  Jr. 
Lecturers:  Edward  J.  Connolly,  Paul  A.  Green,  Paul  C. 
McDade. 

Education  31 — Psychology  of  Adolescence  (3)  (Secondary  Majors) 
A  course  designed  to  help  prospective  high  school  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  adolescent  personality  through  analysis  of  development,  be- 
havior, and  psychological  processes.  It  is  geared  to  helping  prospective 
teachers  guide  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional  development 
of  adolescents. 

Education  32 — Psychology  of  Learning 

A  study  of  the  learning  process  and  factors  influencing  learning. 

Education  33 — Psychology:  Growth,  Development,  and 
Learning  (3)   (Elementary  Majors) 
An   analysis   of  human   development   trends — physical,    social,   emo- 
tional and  intellectual  and  their  bearing  on  the  learning  process. 

Education  35 — History  of  Education 

A  history  of  Education  movements,  leaders,  and  institutions. 

Education  .41 — Curriculum  Materials  and  Teaching  Methods 
in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Teaching  procedures  and  methods  appropriate  to  the  entire  elementary 
school, curriculum  are  presented  with  particular  emphasis  on  Language 
Arts.  Objectives,  activities,  classroom  management,  use  of  audio-visual 
techniques,  field  trips,  and  methods  of  appraising  learning  are  treated. 

Education  42 — Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School  (2) 

A  study  of  the  language  arts  curriculum  with  emphasis  upon  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

Education  44 — Teaching  Art,  Music,  Speech  and  Social  Studies 
in  the  Elementary  School  (4) 

A  presentation  of  the  techniques  of  teaching  and  directed  practice 
and  activities  in  the  creative  arts;  and  the  presentation  of  materials  and 
teaching  techniques  specific  to  the  social  studies  area. 

Education  A6 — Teaching  Mathematics  and  Science  in  the 
Elementary  School  (3) 
The  application  of  general  methods  of  teaching  to  specific  curriculum 
areas  and  the  presentation  of  teaching  techniques  and  materials  proper  to 
each  area. 

Education  48 — Curriculum  Materials  and  Teaching  Methods 
in  the  Secondary  School  (3) 
A  presentation  of  the  methods  and  practices  appropriate  to  secondary 
school  teaching. 
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Education  51 — Philosophy  of  Education  (3) 

A  consideration  of  leading  theories  of  education  and  an  application 
of  philosophical  principles  to  basic  educational  issues. 

Education  53 — Educational  Measurements  (3) 

The  construction,  administration,  and  interpretation  of  instruments 
for  evaluating  student  performance. 

Education  101 — Student  Teaching  (9) 

Observation,  participation  and  teaching  five  days  each  week  from 
early  October  through  January  of  Senior  year  in  cooperating  public 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  college  staff. 

Education  103 — Children's  Literature  (3) 

Developing  programs  in  children's  literature  for  the  early  grades  with 
attention  to  appropriate  content  and  themes  and  adequate  style  and 
level. 

Education  105 — Seminar  in  Secondary  School  Curriculum  (3) 

A  post-student  teaching  seminar  on  the  theory  and  development  of 
curriculum  as  applied  to  the  secondary  school. 

Education  126 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Techniques  in 
Reading  (3) 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  regular  classroom  teacher  or 
clinician  skill  in  diagnosing  and  removing  reading  deficiencies.  Using 
a  set  of  specimen  tests,  the  study  of  one  remedial  reading  case  is  re- 
quired. Recommendations  for  the  instruction  of  retarded  readers  are 
presented.  The  causes  and  prevention  of  reading  failure  are  also  con- 
sidered. 

Education  151 — Professional  and  Legal  Problems  of  Beginning 
Teachers 
A  course  designed  to  acquaint  beginning  teachers  with  the  organiza- 
tional and  operational  aspects  of  American  public  education  and  with 
teacher's  professional  and  legal  responsibilities. 

Education  171 — Principles  of  Interviewing  (3) 

The  principles,  practices  and  tools  employed  in  organized  guidance. 

Education  179 — Introduction  to  Learning  Disabilities 

A  cross-categorical  examination  of  functioning  and  dysfunctioning 
in  factors  connected  with  learning.  Several  rationales  for  the  education  of 
children  with  learning  disabilities  will  be  presented,  together  with  the 
educational  assessment  procedures,  and  educational  programs  associated 
with  them. 

Education  180 — Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  incidence  of,  characteristics  of,  and  educational  pro- 
visions for  exceptional  children. 

Education  181 — Introduction  to  Mental  Retardation  (3) 

An  overview  of  the  field  of  mental  retardation  with  consideration  of 
the  psychological  problems  as  related  to  learning  and  adjustment.  In- 
cludes causes  and  methods  employed  in  determining  who  are  the  men- 
tally retarded. 
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Education  182 — Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children  (3) 

Methods  of  teaching  mentally  retarded  children  of  different  matura- 
tion levels.  Organization  and  planning  of  instructional  activities  and 
materials;  the  use  of  community  resources. 

Education  59 — Teaching  Allied  Arts  for  Teachers  of  Mentally 
Retarded  Children  (3) 
A  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  allied  arts  in  special  edu- 
cation with  special  emphasis  given  to  laboratory  experiences  in  home 
economics,  industrial  arts,  and  arts  and  crafts  suited  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Education  284 — Psychology  and  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children  (3) 
Characteristics,  educational  provisions  for  children  vi^ho  deviate  signif- 
icantly from  the  norms  in  vision,  hearing,  intelligence,  and  in  social 
and  emotional  adjustment. 

Science  41 — Cultural  Geography  (3) 

A  study  of  man's  use  of  his  environment  in  the  major  geographic 
regions  of  the  earth.  Required  for  majors  in  elementary  education. 

Science  14 1 — Foundations  of  Political  Geography 

A  survey  of  world  political  patterns  as  determined  by  basic  geographic 
realities. 


ENGLISH 

Chairman:  Richard  E.  Hughes. 

Associate  Professors:  John  W.  Loofbourow,  John  Randall,  III. 

Assistant  Professor:  Thomas  P.  Hughes. 

Instructor:  John  Tobin. 

English  3-4 — Composition  and  English  Literature  (6) 

A  study  of  the  grammatical  structure  and  stylistic  qualities  of  the 
English  language,  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  the  student's  prose 
expression.  A  survey  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  present. 

English  21-22 — Composition  and  American  Literature  (6) 

Continued  development  of  the  student's  prose  expression,  with  analy- 
sis and  application  of  rhetorical  principles.  A  survey  of  American 
Literature  from  the  beginnings  up  to  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Elementary  education  majors  take  this  course  for  one  year.  Secondary 
majors  take  it  for  one  semester  only. 

All  English  majors  in  sophomore  year  are  required  to  take  English  101-102 

("An  Introduction  to  English  Studies").  This  is  the  first  course  in  the 

major  and  counts  for  six  credits. 

All  English  majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  eighteen  credits  (six  courses) 

beyond  the  introductory  course: 
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a)  Three  credits  must  be  taken  in  the  period  before  1500  in  courses  like 
"Chaucer,"  "English  Literature  to  1340,"  "Enghsh  Literature,  1340- 
1500,"  "Introduction  to  Middle  English,"  "Growth  and  Structure  of 
the  English  Language." 

b)  Three  credits  must  be  taken  in  Shakespeare  in  courses  like  "Shake- 
speare," "Survey  of  Shakespearian  Drama,"  "Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Drama." 

c)  Six  credits  must  be  taken  in  courses  covering  periods  of  literature  prior 
to  1900  in  courses  like  "Metaphysical  Poetry,"  "Age  of  Johnson,"  "Ro- 
mantic Movement,"  "Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry." 

d)  Beyond  these  requirements  students  are  free  to  elect  in  any  area  of  the 
announced  elective  program.  They  are  also  urged  to  do  some  work  in 
allied  areas  like  History  and  Classics. 

The  Seminars  offered  in  the  Department  of  English  are  designed  to 
offer  students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  independent  research  as  well  as  to 
discuss  their  ideas  in  a  comparatively  personal  context.  Students  should  be 
prepared  to  engage  in  continual  and  extensive  reading  not  only  in  major 
authors  but  in  the  cultural  context  and  in  critical  commentary;  and  to  assume 
personal  responsibility  for  the  research  necessary  to  develop  ideas. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Director  of  Women's  Physical  Education:  Theresa  A.  Powell. 

Health  1-2 — Health  and  Physical  Education 

A  course  which  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  skills  basic  to  a  variety  of  team  and  individual  activities. 

HISTORY 

Chairjnan:  Thomas  H.  O'Connor. 

Assistant  Professors:  Louise  S.  Moore,  Andrejs  Plakans. 

Instructors:  Marie  T.  Callahan,  Robert  B.  Wheaton. 

History  11-12 — History  of  Western  Civilization  (6) 

A  survey  of  the  chief  factors  in  Christian  civilization  from  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  to  contemporary  times. 

N.  B.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in  secondary  school  take 
courses  in  the  Department  of  History  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
during  their  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years. 

A  History  major  is  required  to  take  History  11-12,  History  of  West- 
ern Civilization,  and  History  41-42,  History  of  American  Civilization. 
Students  judged  exceptional  by  the  Department  will  also  enroll  in  History 
39,  Introduction  to  Historical  Method.  In  addition  to  the  prescribed 
courses,  the  History  major  must  earn  at  least  eighteen  credits  in  the  elec- 
tive courses  of  the  Department,  nine  of  which  will  normally  be  in  either 
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European  or  American  History.  (For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations, 
Russian  History  and  Far  Western  History  are  regarded  as  subdivisions  of 
or  fields  associated  with  European  History,  and  Latin  American  History 
as  a  subdivision  of  American  History.)  No  student  majoring  in  History 
will  earn  more  than  six  credits  in  the  history  of  one  country,  area,  or 
period  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Department. 

MATHEMATICS 

Chairman:  Gerald  G.  Bilodeau. 

Associate  Professor:  Rev.  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Archille  J.  Laferriere,  Rose  Ring. 

Lecturer:  Margaret  L.  Kenney. 

Teaching  Assistant:  Lorraine  Neylon. 

Mathematics  1-2 — General  College  Mathematics  (6) 

Elements  of  Modern  Mathematics:  Introductory  set  theory,  various 
systems  of  numeration,  modulo  systems.  Study  of  Mathematics  from  a 
structural  viewpoint  with  special  emphasis  on  the  historical  development 
of  the  real  number  system. 

Mathematics  3-4 — Introduction  to  Calculus  (6) 

(Mathematics,  Biology  and  Chemistry  Majors). 
The  basic  concepts  of  calculus  are  introduced  and  studied  in  detail. 
Topics  include:  limits,  the  derivative,  maxima  and  minima,  the  definite 
and  indefinite  integral,  applications  of  integration. 

Mathematics  21-22 — Calculus  (6) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Math.  3-4.  Topics  include:  basic 
theory  of  functions  of  several  variables,  partial  derivatives,  multiple 
integration,  applications. 

Mathematics  33-34 — Modern  Algebra  (6) 

The  first  half  of  this  course  is  an  introduction  to  algebraic  structures 
(groups,  rings,  fields)  and  includes  elementary  topics  in  number  theory. 
The  second  half  is  a  course  in  linear  algebra,  covering  such  topics  as 
vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices  and  determinants. 

Mathematics  137-138 — Advanced  Calculus  (6) 

This  course  continues  the  work  in  Math.  21-22.  Topics  include  line 
and  surface  integrals,  implicit  function  theorem,  infinite  series,  power 
series,  and  other  topics  as  time  permits. 

Mathematics  143 — Probability  and  Statistics  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics 
22  or  the  equivalent.  Topics  include:  finite  and  continuous  probability, 
Bayes'  theorem,  conditional  probability,  randon  variables,  expectation, 
variance,  moment  generating  functions. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  Mathematics  in  secondary  school,  take 
courses  in  the  Mathematics  Department  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Course  descriptions  of  electives  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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N.  B.  A  major  in  mathematics  must  take  a  minimum  of  18  credits 
in  advanced  mathematics  courses.  This  must  include  6  from  Modern  Al- 
gebra in  the  Sophomore  year,  6  from  Advanced  Calculus  in  the  Junior  year. 
The  remaining  credits  are  usually  taken  as  electives  in  the  Junior  or  Senior 
year  and  must  be  taken  in  courses  numbered  100  or  above.  While  18  credits 
is  sufficient  for  a  major,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  try  to  take  more  than 
this  minimum. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Chairman:  Colonel  Delmar  A.  Pugh,  U.S.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  Lt.  Colonel  Richard  R.  Heineke,  U.S.A., 

Major  Cecil  E.  Bray,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  Captain 
Joseph  E.  Krawczyk,  U.S.A. 

An  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Unit  is  main- 
tained at  Boston  College.  Military  Science  is  normally  a  four-year  elective 
course.  The  object  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Military  Science  is  to 
produce  junior  officers  who,  by  their  education,  training,  and  inherent 
qualities  are  qualified  for  continued  development  as  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  are  offered  to  Distinguished 
Military  Graduates.  Training  in  leadership  is  emphasized.  Physically  quali- 
fied male  students  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-three,  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  regularly  enrolled  in  courses 
leading  to  a  degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  at 
the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.  Advanced  Course  students  receive  a 
monetary  allowance  prescribed  by  law. 

Applicants  who  successfully  complete  the  Basic  Course  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Advanced  Course,  within  quota  limitations  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  A  limited  number  of  sophomores  may  enroll  in 
the  two-year  Advanced  ROTC  Program  by  successfully  completing  a  six- 
week  summer  training  camp  prior  to  their  junior  year  in  lieu  of  the  Basic 
Course. 

Military  Science  I — Basic  Course  *f'2  Setn.  Hrs.J 

Freshmen  attend  one  hour  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  drill 
period  each  week  during  the  academic  year.  The  instruction  covers  the 
ROTC  program,  organization  of  the  Army,  individual  weapons  and 
marksmanship,  evolution  of  warfare  and  weapons,  organization  and 
mission  of  the  United  States  Defense  Establishment  and  the  objectives 
of  national  security  and  strategy. 

Military  Science  II — Basic  Course  *(4  Sem.  Hrs.J 

Sophomores  attend  two  classroom  hours  and  one  drill  period  each 
week  during  the  academic  year.  Instruction  in  American  Military  His- 
tory includes  organizational  and  tactical  patterns  which  have  evolved  to 
form  the  foundation  for  present  doctrine,  strategic  considerations  which 
influence  the  conduct  of  war  and  the  importance  of  incorporating  new 
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ideas  with  proven  fundamentals.  Introduction  to  Tactics  and  Operations 
encompasses  map  and  aerial  photograph  reading,  organization  of  basic 
military  teams  and  principles  of  offensive  and  defensive  tactics. 
*Nof  applicable  to  the  credits  required  for  a  degree. 

Military  Science  III — Advanced  Course  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Classroom  instruction  is  devoted  to  principles  and  techniques  of  lead- 
ership and  management,  principles  of  military  teaching,  small  unit  tactics, 
communications,  and  organization  and  mission  of  the  branches  of  the 
Army.  Actual  exercise  of  command  by  students  is  emphasized  during 
drill  periods.  Attendance  at  a  six-week  summer  camp  is  required.  Class- 
room instruction  consists  of  three  hours  per  week.  One  drill  period  per 
week  is  required  of  all  cadets. 

Military  Science  IV — Advanced  Course  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

As  cadet  officers,  students  enrolled  in  Military  Science  IV  serve  in 
command  positions  within  the  cadet  brigade.  Classroom  instruction  covers 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  logistic  operations,  military  adminis- 
tration, personnel  management,  and  officer  indoctrination.  Students  are 
selected  for  branch  assignment  in  the  senior  year.  Classroom  instruction 
and  drill  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  Military  Science  III. 

All  Military  Science  classes,  including  drill  periods,  are  scheduled 
during  the  normal  academic  day. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Chairman:  Normand  R.  Cartier. 

Associate  Professors:  Robert  L.  Sheehan,  Rebecca  M.  Valette. 

Assistant  Professors:  Gert  Bruhn,  Robert  J.  Cahill,  Jacqueline 

Enos,  Christoph  Eykman,  Casper  Morsel- 
lo,  Viviane  Taconet,  Barclay  Tittmann. 

Instructors:  Laurana  Amis,  Phyllis  English,  Servando  Tijerina. 

Lecturers:  Robert  C.  Bowen,  Ingrid  O.  Duckworth,  James  E. 

Flacg,  Gisela  Hale,  Francine  Mendell,  Arshalouis 

Simeonian. 

Teaching  Fellow:  Giovanni  Catalani. 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  elective  courses  in 
Arabic,  Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Rumanian, 
Russian,  Serbo-Croatian  and  Spanish.  These  courses  are  open  to  School  of 
Education  students  who  have  satisfied  the  prerequisites. 

The  basic  courses  listed  below  may  be  taken  by  Freshmen  who  elect 
the  study  of  language  to  satisfy  the  School  of  Education  requirement  or  as 
electives  by  non-majors  who  wish  to  acquire  a  functional  command  of  a 
foreign  language. 

French  11-12 — Intermediate  French  (6) 

The  prime  object  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of 
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the  basic  elements  of  French  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of 
selected  texts,  oral  practice,  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  student's 
passive  and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  French,  or  its  equivalent. 

French  21-22 — Active  French  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  activate  the  language  skills  acquired  by 
students  at  the  basic  level.  Aural  and  reading  comprehension  will  be 
stressed  through  practical  drill,  text  analysis,  and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  French  11,  or  its  equivalent. 

French  61-62 — French  Composition  and  Conversation  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  a  functional  grasp  of  the  structure 
of  French,  and  to  resolve  individual  problems  of  grammar  and  syntax. 
Written  exercises  on  prepared  topics,  idiomatic  translation  into  French, 
reports  of  current  events,  and  summaries  of  reading  selections  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  French,  or  its  equivalent. 

French  71-72 — Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  (6) 

Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  French  prose  and  poetry. 
Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 
of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 
expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Prerequisite:  Conversational  French,  or  its  equivalent. 

French  101-102 — Survey  of  French  Literature  (6) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  Masterpieces  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  will  be  analyzed  against  the  back- 
ground of  historical  events  and  European  literary  movements.  This  is 
a  required  course  for  French  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students 
with  superior  linguistic  preparation. 

Prerequisite:  French  61  (with  an  honor  grade),  French  71,  or  the 
equivalent. 

Conducted  in  French 

German  11-12 — Intermediate  German  (6) 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of  the 
basic  elements  of  German  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of  se- 
lected texts,  oral  practice,  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  student's 
passive  and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  German,  or  its  equivalent. 

German  21-22 — Active  German  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  activate  the  language  skills  acquired  by 
students  at  the  basic  level.  Aural  and  reading  comprehension  will  be 
stressed  through  practical  drill,  text  analysis,  and  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  German  11,  or  its  equivalent. 
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German  61-62 — German  Composition  and  Conversation  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  a  functional  grasp  of  the  structure 
of  German,  and  to  resolve  individual  problems  of  grammar  and  syntax. 
Written  exercises  on  prepared  topics,  idiomatic  translation  into  German, 
reports  of  current  events,  and  summaries  of  reading  selections  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  German,  or  its  equivalent. 

German  71-72 — German  Masterpieces  (6) 

Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  German  prose  and  poetry. 
Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 
of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 
expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Prerequisite:  Conversational  German,  or  its  equivalent. 

German  101-102 — Survey  of  German  Literature  (6) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  German  literature.  Masterpieces  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  will  be  analyzed  against  the  back- 
ground of  historical  events  and  European  literary  movements.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  German  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students 
with  superior  linguistic  preparation. 

Prerequisite:  German  61    (with  an  honor  grade),  German  71,  or 
the  equivalent. 

Italian  11-12 — Intermediate  Italian  (6) 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of  the 
basic  elements  of  Italian  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of  selected 
texts,  oral  practice,  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  student's  passive 
and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Italian,  or  its  equivalent. 

Italian  71-72 — Italian  Masterpieces  (6) 

Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  Italian  prose  and  poetry. 
Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 
of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 
expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Prerequisite:  Conversational  Italian,  or  its  equivalent. 
Regularly  given  every  year  but  omitted  in  1968-1969- 

Italian  101-102 — Survey  of  Italian  Literature  (6) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Italian  literature.  Masterpieces  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  will  be  analyzed  against  the  back- 
ground of  historical  events  and  European  literary  movements.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  Italian  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students 
with  superior  linguistic  preparation. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  71,  or  the  equivalent. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 
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Slavic  1-2 — Elementary  Russian  (8) 

This  is  a  course  for  beginners  which  stresses  intensive  training  in 
Russian  grammar,  accompanied  by  suitable  reading  exercises  and  ele- 
mentary composition. 

Slavic  11-12 — Intermediate  Russian  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop,  through  oral  usage,  a  feeling  for 
the  appropriate  manner  of  expression.  The  basis  of  work  is  Russian 
prose  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Slavic  61-62 — Intensive  Intermediate  Russian  (12) 

This  course  is  designed,  through  intensive  training  in  oral  usage,  to 
achieve  an  adequate  mastery  of  the  language:  listening  comprehension, 
oral  proficiency,  and  composition.  The  basis  of  the  work  is  the  original 
prose  of  Russian  writers  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Spanish  11-12 — Intermediate  Spanish  (6) 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of 
the  basic  elements  of  Spanish  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of 
selected  texts,  oral  practice,  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  student's 
passive  and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Spanish,  or  its  equivalent. 

Spanish  21-22 — Active  Spanish  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  activate  the  language  skills  acquired  by 
students  at  the  basic  level.  Aural  and  reading  comprehension  will  be 
stressed  through  practical  drill,  text  analysis  and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  11,  or  its  equivalent. 

Spanish  61-62 — Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  a  functional  grasp  of  the  structure 
of  Spanish,  and  to  resolve  individual  problems  of  grammar  and  syntax. 
Written  exercises  on  prepared  topics,  idiomatic  translation  into  Spanish, 
reports  of  current  events,  and  summaries  of  reading  selections  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish,  or  its  equivalent. 

Spanish  71-72 — Spanish  Masterpieces  (6) 

Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  Spanish  prose  and  poetry. 
Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 
of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 
expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Prerequisite:  Conversational  Spanish,  or  its  equivalent. 

Spanish  101-102 — Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (6) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  Masterpieces  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  will  be  analyzed  against  the  back- 
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ground  of  historical  events  and  European  literary  movements.  This  is  a 
required  course  for  Spanish  majors,  open  also  to  other  qualified  students 
with  superior  linguistic  preparation. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  61   (with  an  honor  grade),  Spanish  71,  or 
the  equivalent. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Chairman:  Rev,  Joseph  Flanagan,  S.J. 

Professors:  Rev.  Willl\m  E.  Fitzgerald,  S.J. 

Associate  Professor:  Rev.  John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  George  R.  Fuir,  S.J.,  Rev.  Francis  P. 

MOLLOY,    S.J. 

Instructor:  Walter  Conn,  S.J. 

Philosophy  22 — Philosophy  of  Man  (3) 

This  course  considers  the  nature  of  man  from  the  evidence  of  personal 
experience,  science,  and  the  philosophical  reflections  of  key  figures  in 
Western  thought. 

Philosophy  54 — Ethics  (3) 

An  investigation  of  the  rational  basis  of  moral  value  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  ethical  principles.  Specific  application  of  these  norms  will  be 
examined. 

Philosophy  76 — Metaphysics 

A  study  of  contemporary  and  classical  formulations  of  metaphysical 
systems  which  will  attempt  to  establish  the  need  for  a  metaphysical  ap- 
proach to  philosophical  problems.  Finite  man's  knowledge  of  an  Infinite 
God  will  also  be  considered. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Chamnan:  David  Lowenthal. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in  secondary  school  take  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
during  their  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  years.  With  the  guidance  of  the 
departmental  chairman,  courses  may  be  selected  from  those  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1.  18  credits  over  and  above  the  6  credits  for  Po  41-42. 

2.  No  course  sequence  strictly,  but  majors  will  usually  be  sure  to  take: 
Po     41-  42 — Fundamental  Concepts  of  Political  Science 

Po  121-122 — Comparative  PoHtics 

Po  151-       — International  Relations  and  Politics 

Po  161-162 — History  of  PoHtical  Theory 
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SCIENCE 

Chairman:  Frederick  E.  White. 

Science  31-32 — Theories  and  Laws  of  Physical  Science  (6) 

An  introductory  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  funda- 
mental theories  and  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

N.  B.  Students  preparing  to  be  science  teachers  in  secondary  school 
take  courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry  and/or  Physics  Department  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  With  the  guidance  of  the  departmental 
chairman,  programs  such  as  those  outlined  above  on  pages  71,  75,  103, 
and  150  will  be  followed.  Course  descriptions  may  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

SPEECH 

Chairman:  John  H.  Lawton, 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev,  Joseph  M.  Larkin,  S.J.,  J.  Paul  Mar- 

coux,  Manuel  Grossman, 

Instructors:  Carroll  C.  Dawes,  Gail  A.  McGrath,  John  C.  Sat- 
TLER,  Robert  M.  Shrum,  Richard  A.  Sinzinger. 

Speech  1 — Fundamentals  of  Speech  (3) 

A  course  in  informal  communication,  with  emphasis  upon  voice  pro- 
jection, correct  and  distinct  speech,  and  effective  listening. 

Speech  51 — Public  Speaking  (3) 

Concentration  on  the  effective  preparation  and  delivery  of  such  classical 
speech  types  as  expository,  occasional,  persuasive  and  argumentative  ad- 
dresses. Attention  is  given  to  various  modes  of  speaking,  including  the 
extemporaneous,  impromptu,  and  manuscript  methods.  A  considerable 
use  is  made  of  recordings  so  that  students  may  evaluate  their  own 
progress. 

Speech  153 — Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  (3) 

A  basic  communication  course  dealing  with  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  the  oral  performance  of  literature.  Emphasis  will  be  on  methods 
of  literary  analysis,  logical  and  emotional  content  of  literature  and  per- 
formance techniques.  Various  types  of  literature  will  be  examined  from 
the  standpoint  of  aesthetics  as  well  as  communications. 

Speech  155 — Principles  of  Theatre  Arts  (3) 

A  study  of  the  theatre  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  indicating  the 
elements  that  influence  the  form  and  content  of  dramatic  literature. 

Speech  156 — Play  Direction  (3) 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  script  analysis,  blocking,  interpreta- 
tion, and  investigation  of  various  schools  and  techniques  of  play  direc- 
tion. Some  attention  is  given  to  lighting  and  staging  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction. 
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Speech  160 — The  Art  and  Technique  of  Scene  Design  (3) 

This  is  a  basic  course  which  traces  the  history  of  scene  design  and  its 
influence  on  theatrical  production.  The  elements  of  scene  design:  line, 
color,  etc.,  are  analyzed,  and  the  techniques  of  set  construction  and  light- 
ing demonstrated. 

Speech  i6i — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Acting*  (3) 

This  course  will  explore  the  fundamentals  of  the  actor's  art.  Ob- 
servation, sense  memory,  and  emotion  recall  will  be  of  major  concern. 
Laboratory  experiences  will  familiarize  the  student  with  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  stage  movement,  sub-test,  style,  and  the  actor's 
use  of  voice  and  diction. 

Speech  163 — Persuasive  Argumentation  (3) 

This  course  provides  students  with  training  in  the  analysis  of  argued 
questions,  the  discovery  of  issues,  the  evaluation  of  evidence,  and  the 
preparation  of  logical  argumentation.  Audience  analysis  and  adaptation 
of  argument  to  specific  audiences.  Students  may  participate  in  a  program 
of  symposia  and  debates  before  community  organizations  in  various  New 
England  cities. 

Speech  164 — The  Discussion  Process:  Group  Dynamics  (3) 

The  course  concentrates  on  the  problem-solving  process,  using  the 
group  discussion  method.  Analysis  of  international,  national,  and  local 
problems.  Participation  and  leadership  in  problem-solving  discussion; 
training  in  committee  and  conference  participation. 

Speech  165 — Public  Speaking:  Radio  and  Television 
Performance  (3) 
Effective  preparation  and  delivery  of  classical  speech  types,  such  as 
expository,  occasional,  and  persuasive  addresses,  with  emphasis  on  the 
manuscript  mode  of  speaking;  training  in  public  address,  adapted  to  the 
radio  and  television  media. 

Speech  166— Film  Criticism  (3) 

A  study  of  techniques  and  theories  necessary  for  an  intelligent  criticism 
of  the  art  of  films.  Selected  documentary,  experimental,  and  story  films 
will  be  viewed  and  discussed  both  as  case  studies  of  the  film  art  and  ob- 
jects for  criticism. 

Speech  167 — Legal  Regulation  of  Free  Speech  (3) 

The  course  in  legal  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  will  deal  first 
with  the  historical  and  philosophical  origins  of  the  concept  of  free  ex- 
pression. Theorists  like  Mill  and  institutions  like  the  Star  Chamber  (fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  century  England's  device  for  insulating  the  gov- 
ernment from  criticism)  will  be  examined.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts, 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  and  the  debate  on  slavery  will 
provide  the  background  for  studying  free  speech  in  early  American  his- 
tory. The  larger  part  of  the  course  will  concentrate  on  reviewing  case 
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studies  and  pertinent  court  decisions  in  a  number  of  areas.  Questions 
such  as  "What  are  the  rights  and  limits  of  dissent  in  wartime?"  and 
"What  role  should  the  courts  play  in  controlling  obscenity?"  will  be 
considered. 

Speech  168 — Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature  (3) 
An  advanced  treatment  of  oral  interpretation.  This  course  will  em- 
phasize dramatic  literature  in  various  modes  of  performance.  Readers 
Theatre,  Chamber  Theatre,  and  other  forms  of  group  interpretation  will 
be  explored.  A  public  recital  will  climax  classroom  work  in  analysis  and 
performance.  Prerequisite,  Speech  153,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Speech  169 — Argumentation  and  Debate  (3) 

Analysis  of  current  policy  issues.  Methods  and  material  of  research, 
use  and  evaluation  of  evidence,  methods  of  reasoning,  case  development, 
logical  fallacies,  obstacles  and  strategies  and  practice  in  various  types  of 
argumentation  and  debate. 

Speech  170 — Introduction  to  Speech  Correction  (3) 

In  this  course  students  become  familiar  with  the  more  common  speech 
handicaps  and  their  causes.  Course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youth  workers,  teachers  and  other  specialists  who  work  with  young  peo- 
ple. 

Speech  171 — Voice  Science  and  Phonetics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  mechanisms  for  speech  and  hearing.  Students  are  also 
introduced  to  the  International  Phonetic  system  and  have  experiences 
in  phonetic  transcription. 

Speech  172 — Audiology*  (3) 

Principles  and  procedures  in  audiology.  Basic  acoustics,  detailed  anat- 
omy of  the  ear,  current  medical  and  surgical  correction  of  hearing  loss. 
Pure  tone  audiometry  and  audiogram  interpretation  essential  to  hearing 
testing. 

Speech  173 — Rhetorical  Theory*  (3) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  rhetorical  theory  in 
the  classical  period  and  introduces  students  to  the  rhetoric  and  techniques 
of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintillian,  and  Saint  Augustine.  Some  attention  is 
also  given  to  the  medieval  period  and  to  the  rhetorican  of  the  Renais- 
sance. In  short,  this  is  an  essential  background  course  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  address. 

Speech  174 — The  History  of  American  Public  Address*  (3) 

In  this  course  students  become  familiar  with  the  Puritan  preachers  of 
New  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century.  They  study  the 
eloquence  of  the  American  Revolution  and  analyze  the  struggle  between 
Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  After  reading  the 
major  Lincoln  addresses  they  study  the  public  address  of  William  J. 
Bryan,  Theodore  Roosevelt,   and  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  course  con- 
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eludes  with  the  eloquence  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  course  follows  a  year's  work  in  American  History. 

*  These  courses  are  taught  for  speech  majors  in  the  School  of  Education, 
but  they  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  School  of  Education  only  with, 
the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  that  college  and  Department  Chairman, 

THEOLOGY 

Chairman:  Rev,  William  J.  Leonard^  S.J. 

Associate  Professor:  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Saunders^  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Joseph  A.  Burgess,  Rev.  Edward  R.  Calla- 
han, S.J.,  Rev.  Jeremiah  J.  Donovan,  S.J., 
Rev.  Paul  A.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Rev.  Leo  P. 
O'Keefe,  S.J.,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  S.J., 
Rev.  Leo  A.  Shea,  S.J.,  Rev.  Felix  F.  Talbot, 
S.J. 

Instructor:  Thomas  E.  Wangler. 

Lecturer:  Rev,  John  Coutinho. 

Theology  10 — The  Bible:  Christ  in  Promise  and  Fulfillment  (3) 
This  course  is  a  study  of  divine  revelation  and  of  faith  as  man's  re- 
sponse to  it.  The  theological  meaning  of  the  biblical  message  is  examined 
in  the  light  of  the  literary  forms  and  life-circumstances  characteristic  of 
the  times  when  the  Bible  was  written.  In  particular,  the  Old  Testament 
is  presented  as  the  history  of  God's  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  Gospels 
as  the  delineation  of  Christ  as  Prophet,  Messiah-King,  and  Son  of  God. 

Theology  20 — Ecclesiology:  The  Corporate  Christ  (3) 

An  historical  development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Redemption  introduces  this  course  and  links  the  Person  of  Christ 
with  the  Church  He  founded.  Scriptural  evidence  for  the  structure  and 
growth  of  the  early  Church  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  Church's 
self-knowledge  as  reflected  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

Theology  50 — Sacramental  Theology:  Life  in  Christ  (3) 

This  course  studies  the  fulfillment  of  God's  redemptive  plan,  which 
looks  to  the  personal  encounter  of  the  individual  man  with  God,  and 
requires,  normally,  union  with  Christ  in  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
sacraments.  This  union,  of  life  and  worship,  involves  the  theological 
questions  of  grace,  the  priesthood,  and  the  liturgy,  which  will  be  em- 
phasized in  this  course. 

Theology  52 — The  Theological  Structure  of  Faith  and 
Worship  (3) 
The  structure  of  belief;  its  basis,  expression  in  sacramental  encounter 
and  responsibilities  in  family  and  community.  The  problem  of  unbelief. 

Theology  53 — Sacramental  Encounter  in  Contemporary 
Catholicism   (3) 
This  course  will  investigate  the  role  of  sacramental  symbolism  in  the 
decisive  moments  of  a  modern  Catholic's  Christian  existence. 
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Theology  54 — ^The  Christian  Life,  the  Laws  of  its  Nature 
AND  Growth  (3) 
A  study  of  God's  elevation  of  human  existence  to  a  participation  in 
Trinitarian  life,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  achieved,  restored,  and 
increased. 

Theology  55 — Renewal  and  Reform  of  Worship  Forms  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  discontinuity  between  a  Christian's  inner  faith 
life  and  its  expression  in  the  worship  forms  of  the  Christian  community, 
with  a  view  to  renewal  and  reform. 

Theology  56 — The  Symbolic  Presence  of  the  Redemptive 
Mysteries  of  Christ  in  the  Church  (3) 
This  course  considers  the  theme  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Vatican  II  on  the 
Church,  under  the  aspect  of  the  configuration  of  the  Christian  to  Christ's 
redemptive  acts. 

Theology  110 — The  Truth  of  Scripture  and  Salvation  History 
Before  and  After  Vatican  II  (3) 
This  course  is  a  study  of  the  theological  principle  of  the  truth  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  Christian  tradition,  and  its  practical  application  in  the  light 
of  the  development  of  positive  science  and  historical  criticism. 

Theology  120 — Theological  Perspective  in  Modern 
Literature  (3) 

The  various  visions  of  man  in  the  contemporary  world  offered  by 
recent  writers  who  are  aware  of  the  theological  dimensions. 

Theology  123 — The  Task  of  Theology  Today  and  Tomorrow  (3) 
The  Second  Vatican  Council  is  one  of  the  great  theological  events  of 
our  times.  At  the  Council,  a  theology  for  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
Church  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  was  discussed,  shaped, 
and  given  the  highest  approval  of  the  Church.  New  questions  and  new 
problems  for  present  and  future  theological  investigation  were  posed 
and  new  lines  in  investigation  were  opened.  This  course  will  explore 
some  of  these  questions  especially  as  they  are  related  to  the  Church's 
self-understanding,  revelation  and  Scripture,  Christian  unity,  the  great 
non-Christian  religions,  religious  liberty  and  the  Church  in  the  world 
today. 

Theology  152 — Rapid  Reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (3) 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  give  the  student  familiarity  and 
fluency. 

Theology  153 — Archaeology  of  the  Bible  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  texts  of  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  archaeological 
discoveries.  A  survey  of  the  achievements  of  archaeology  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  historical  context  of  biblical  hterature. 

Theology  154 — History  of  the  Second  Jewish  Commonwealth 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  People  during  the 
period  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
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Theology  155 — Jewish  Theology  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  Faith.  A  study  of  selections 
from  classical  Jewish  literature  as  an  introduction  to  an  understanding  of 
Judaism  and  the  Jewish  religious  tradition. 

Theology  156 — The  Intentions  of  Theology  (3) 

This  course  will  study  three  areas :  theology  as  a  contemplative  science 
which  relates  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Mystery  to  the  evolving  human 
consciousness:  the  prophetic  mission  of  theology  and  the  discernment  of 
the  new  Humanism;  theology  and  its  interdisciplinary  aspects:  literature, 
the  physical  and  behavioral  sciences. 

Theology  160 — Contemporary  Analysis  of  Symbolism 
AND  Rite  (3) 
A  phenomenological  interpretation  of   religious   data  based   on   the 
writings  of  Paul  Ricoeur  and  Mircea  Eliade. 

Theology  l6l — The  Theology  of  Fulfillment  (3) 

An  examination  of  man's  final  destiny  in  the  light  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, current  theological  speculation,  and  the  dynamism  of  man. 

Theology  162 — Worship  in  the  West  (3) 

The  evolution  of  the  forms  of  worship  as  reflecting  the  patterns  of 
western  culture  from  apostolic  times  to  the  reforms  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

Theology  166 — Heortology:  The  History  of  Christian  Feasts 
AND  Celebrations  (3) 
A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  Christian  festivals  and 
observances,  especially  their  relevance  to  the  culture  and  spirituality  of 
the  ages  in  which  they  appear  and  flourish. 

Theology  124 — Secular  Christianity  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  thought  of  such  contemporaries  as  Bonhoeffer, 
Robinson,  and  Harvey  Cox. 

Theology  128 — The  Transcendant  in  Recent  Thought  (3) 

A  critical  study  of  contemporary  man's  search  for  God  as  posed  by 
such  philosophers  as  Whitehead,  Heidegger,  and  Tillich. 

Theology  131 — Late  Medieval  Church  History  (3) 

A  consideration  of  three  major  areas:  Theology,  Conciliarism  and  its 
origins,  and  religious  life,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  developments 
leading  to  the  crisis  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Theology  133 — The  Reformation  (3) 

This  course  will  present  the  principal  figures  and  issues  of  the  Re- 
formation, especially  in  Germany. 

Theology  139-140 — Biblical  Greek  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  read  the  New 
Testament  and  other  documents  of  early  Christianity  written  in  Greek, 
with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  grammar  and  syntax  together  with  selected 
readings  in  the  New  Testament.  The  prior  study  of  Greek  is  not  required. 
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Theology  141-142 — Elementary  Biblical  Hebrew  (6) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  Biblical  Hebrew.  Its  objectives  will 
be  the  mastery  of  elementary  Hebrew  grammar  and  the  ability  to  read 
passages  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

Theology  144 — The  Major  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (3) 
This  course  will  present  a  study  of  the  personality  and  teachings  of 
the  chief  prophets  of  Israel  and  their  relevance  for  Christianity. 

Theology  150 — ^Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (3) 
A  study  of  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  which  deals  with 
the  human  wisdom  which  should  guide  a  man  in  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
divine  wisdom  which  God  creates  and  governs  all  things. 

Theology  168 — Two  Theological  Mentalities:  Eastern  and 
Western  Christianity  (3) 
The  problems  of  Christian  unity  from  the  viewpoints  of  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Moscow. 

Theology  170 — The  Church  in  the  Modern  World  (3) 

This  course  will  examine  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  modern  world 
through  a  study  of  the  theologies  of  the  Church  born  in  the  nineteenth 
century  (the  Roman,  German,  and  English  schools);  through  a  study  of 
the  Church-in-the-world  movements  during  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
emphasis  on  the  American  Catholic  liberal  movements;  and  through  a 
study  of  the  ecclesiology  presupposed  by  the  social  encyclicals. 

Theology  172 — Protestant  Theology  in  America:  The 
Early  Period  (3) 
A  study  of  the  issues  and  theologians  who  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Protestant  theology  in  the  United  States. 

Theology  173 — Lutheran  Catholic  Dialogue  (3) 

A  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  Lutheran-Catholic  "conversation," 
the  contemporary  dialogue  and  the  prospects  of  a  rapprochement. 

Theology  174 — Theology  of  the  Missionary  Church  (3) 

This  course  will  discuss  the  missionary  mandate  of  the  Church,  the 
history  of  missionary  endeavors,  the  problems  encountered  in  bringing 
the  Gospel  to  unbelievers  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  present  age. 

Theology  180 — The  Nature,  The  Dignity,  The  Destiny 
OF  Man  (3) 
Some  structures  of  belief  and  unbelief;   structures  of  Catholic  be- 
havior-belief. 

Theology  184 — The  Christian  Layman  after  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  (3) 
Conciliar  recognition  of  the  status  and  importance  of  the  layman  in 
the  twentieth  century  Church. 
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Theology  185 — Faith  and  the  Problem  of  God  (3) 

A  study  of  selected  questions  in  historical  and  systematic  theology 
that  relate  to  contemporary  problems  of  unbelief.  Historically,  this 
course  will  offer  a  guide  to  the  debate  about  God  from  Schleiermacher 
to  contemporary  concerns,  e.g.,  "process"  theology  and  "death  of  God" 
theology;  systematically,  this  course  will  discuss  the  role  of  Catholic 
theology  in  the  debate  about  God  and  in  the  question  of  the  future  of 
belief. 

Theology  186 — The  Thought  of  Paul  Tillich  (3) 

A  study  of  an  influential  modern  Protestant  theologian,  emphasizing 
the  continuity  and  discontinuity  of  his  thought  with  scholastic  patterns. 

Theology  192 — Christian  Morality  in  the  Modern  World  (3) 
A  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  Christian 
conscience  in  today's  world. 

Theology  193 — Seminar  on  the  Changing  Patterns  of 
Parish  Life  (3) 
Some  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  will  be  the  following:  the 
primacy  of  total  worship;  the  priesthood  as  service  to  the  community; 
the  dynamic  involvement  of  pastor  and  people;  the  management  of 
parochial  funds;  the  parochial  school  as  opposed  to  the  parish  school 
of  religion;,  the  planning  of  church  buildings,  ecumenical  relations;  the 
parish  and  the  civic  community. 

Theology  195 — The  Pluralistic  Society  (3) 

An  analysis  will  be  given  of  American  Religious  Pluralism  in  the 
light  of  the  sociology  of  Western  Christianity. 

Theology  196 — American  Christianity  (3) 

The  background  and  basic  beliefs  of  the  major  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  a  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

Theology  197-198— The  History  of  Religions  (6) 

Contributions  to  the  subject  from  the  fields  of  history,  sociology,  and 
psychology,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  of  India  and  China,  Islam,  and  American  Prot- 
estantism. 

Theology  199 — Sociology  of  Religion  (3) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  interrelationship  of  religious  and  social 
life,  more  especially  with  the  social  forms  and  conditions  of  religious  life. 
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COOPERATING  HOSPITALS,  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 
AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL,  Boston 

THE  BOSTON  FLOATING  HOSPITAL,  Boston 

BROCKTON  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION  AND  SURROUND- 
ING AGENCIES 

BROOKLINE  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  Brookllne 

CITY  OF  BOSTON  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT,  Boston 

COLUMBIA  POINT  HOUSING  PROJECT,  Dorchester 

DEDHAM  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT,  Dedham 

DEDHAM  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  Dedham 

DEDHAM  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  Dedham 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  East 
Bridgewater 

FALL  RIVER  DISTRICT  NURSING  ASSOCIATION,  Fall  River 

FRAMINGHAM  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  Framingham 

JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY,  JR.,  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  Brighton 

LABOURE  CENTER,  South  Boston 

LEMUEL  SHATTUCK  HOSPITAL,  Boston 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  Boston 

MASSACHUSETTS  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER,  Boston 

NEW  ENGLAND  CENTER  HOSPITAL,  Boston 

NEWTON  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT,  Newton 

NEWTON  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  Newton 

SAINT  ELIZABETH'S  HOSPITAL,  Brighton 

SAINT  MARGARET'S  HOSPITAL,  Dorchester 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL,  West  Roxbury 

VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION,  Boston 
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HISTORY 

Boston  College  inaugurated  the  School  of  Nursing  in  response  to  the 
need  for  a  Catholic  collegiate  school  of  nursing  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  With  the  co-operation  of  His  Excellency,  Most  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Cushing,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  a  program  was  offered  in  February, 
1947,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  or  Nursing 
Education  to  Graduate  Nurses.  In  September,  1952  this  program  was 
limited  to  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing. 
In  September,  1947,  a  basic  collegiate  program  of  five  years  leading  to  a 
diploma  in  Nursing  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  introduced 
for  high  school  graduates.  Beginning  in  September,  1950,  a  four  calendar 
year  basic  collegiate  program  was  initiated.  And  in  1957  this  was  shortened 
to  four  academic  years. 

In  the  spring  of  I96O  the  School  of  Nursing  moved  to  the  college 
campus  and  occupies  its  own  building,  the  gift  of  His  Eminence  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURPOSE   OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

As  a  Jesuit  educational  institution,  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 
shares  with  all  the  other  schools  of  the  University  the  purpose  described 
by  Pope  Pius  XI  in  his  encyclical  on  Christian  Education:  "To  cooperate 
with  divine  grace  in  forming  the  true  and  perfect  Christian." 

As  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  Boston  College  has  as  its  ob- 
jective the  conservation,  the  extension,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  means  of  the  schools,  colleges,  institutions,  and  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  purpose  of  fostering,  in  the  tradition  of  Christian  human- 
ism, comprehensive  and  integrated  understanding  of  our  intelkctual  heri- 
tage, dedication  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  a  sense  of  personal 
and  social  responsibility  as  all  of  these  are  known  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  divine  revelation. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  University  the  School  of  Nursing  subscribes 
to  this  philosophy.  The  overall  organization  and  administration  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  are  in  accord  with  University  policies  as  are  the  School's 
standards  of  admission,  academic  standing  and  graduation  requirements. 

Boston  College  follows  the  Jesuit  tradition  of  belief  in  the  particular 
excellence  of  a  liberal  arts  education.  Accordingly,  in  the  School  of  Nursing, 
there  is  an  integration  of  liberal  arts  and  professional  education  through 
the  four  years.  The  student's  professional  education  is  enriched  through 
the  study  of  liberal  arts,  and  a  heightened  appreciation  of  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  man  is  gained  from  courses  within  the  professional  discipline. 

The  School  of  Nursing  believes  that  nursing  is  a  ministerial  pro- 
fession serving  God  through  dedicated  service  to  man;  that  there  are 
personal  satisfactions  in  nursing  derived  from  the  giving  of  this  service; 
that  this  service  is  of  a  personal  nature  and  implies  caring  for  or  helping 
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people-   and  for  the  perfection  of  this  service,  the  nurse  must  have  an 
understanding  and  respect  for  the  nature,  dignity,  and  worth  of  man. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Nursing  is  designed 
to  develop  habits  of  logical,  accurate  thinking  and  clear,  effective  self- 
expression;  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present  and  the  nature  of  man; 
attitudes  of  social,  civic  and  professional  responsibility,  contemporary 
social  awareness  and  an  appreciation  of  ultimate  religious,  philosophical 
and  moral  values.  Courses  are  directed  toward  promoting  the  continuing 
personal  and  professional  development  of  the  student  and  enabling  her 
to  meet  admission  requirements  for  graduate  study  in  nursing. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  baccalaureate  program  in  nursing  is  to 
produce  professional  nurse  practitioners.  Opportunities  are  provided  for 
each  student  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  understanding,  attitudes  and  skills 
necessary  to  give  comprehensive  nursing  care  in  a  variety  of  hospital  and 
community  settings,  and  to  assist  her  in  developing  a  personal  philosophy 
of  nursing  and  of  life. 

The  program  provides  concepts  and  principles  basic  to  professional 
nursing  and  clinical  practice  based  on  the  changing  health  needs  of  society. 
Learning  experiences  are  planned  for  students:  (1)  to  become  increasingly 
skillful  in  the  ministrations  of  patient-centered  nursing,  in  identifying  and 
solving  nursing  problems  and  in  dealing  with  complex  human  relation- 
ships; (2)  to  participate  with  other  members  of  the  health  team  in  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease;  (3)  to  plan,  direct,  and 
coordinate  nursing  care  given  by  associated  nursing  personnel;  (4)  to 
interpret  and  demonstrate  nursing  care  to  others  in  hospital  settings  and 
in  the  community;  (5)  to  initiate  and  bring  about  changes  which  will 
improve  the  care  of  patients. 


ACCREDITATION 

The  program  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Services 
of  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  students  at 
Boston  College  is  the  Library.  The  School  of  Nursing  has  its  own  profes- 
sional Library  on  the  top  floor  of  Cushing  Hall.  The  Library  consists  of 
books,  pamphlets,  microfilm  and  a  large  collection  of  periodicals  related 
to  nursing.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  the  Catholic 
Library  Association  and  the  Medical  Library  Association.  The  other  libra- 
ries of  the  University  are  also  available  for  student  use. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  PROGRAM 

The  educational  philosophy  of  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 
places  emphasis  upon  the  individual  student  and  her  total  development  as 
a  person.  The  Guidance  Program  functions  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
student  is  assisted  to  realize  her  personal  and  professional  potentialities. 
The  program  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  full-time  Guidance  Director. 

The  program  includes  such  services  as:  Orientation,  Counseling, 
Group  Guidance,  Individual  Inventory,  Informational  Services  and  Place- 
ment. Each  semester  every  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  for 
individual  counseling.  Guidance  is  also  offered  in  special  areas  such  as 
spiritual,  health,  personal  and  social  adjustment,  reading  and  study  skills. 


HEALTH  PROGRAM 

The  Student  Health  Program  is  designed  to  guide  the  student  to 
attain  and  to  maintain  optimum  individual  health  through  a  program  of 
health  education  and  through  certain  preventive  and  remedial  services. 
The  program  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  Physician.  The  School 
Physician  is  on  call  for  all  emergencies  and  makes  scheduled  visits  to 
the  school.  The  Health  Office  is  opened  during  school  hours.  Health 
Services  include  a  complete  physical  examination,  health  guidance,  medical 
advice,  irrimunization,  emergency  service  and  a  complete  record  system. 

The  school  and  cooperating  hospitals  and  health  agencies  do  not 
provide  for  hospitalization  due  to  accident  or  illness.  The  college  has 
established  an  accident  insurance  plan  which  is  compulsory  for  all  full- 
time  students.  This  must  be  supplemented  by  sickness  insurance  either  by 
membership  in  a  family  plan  or  in  the  college  sickness  insurance  plan.  The 
latter  coverage  requires  an  additional  premium. 

All  students  are  required  to  participate  in  the  immunization  program 
established  by  the  School. 


CLASS  STANDING  AND  PROMOTION 

The  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  a  weighted  semester 
average.  A  review  of  each  student's  record  is  made  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  semester  by  the  Committee  on  Promotions  which  recommends  pro- 
motion in  the  program.  A  student  must  maintain  a  cumulative  average 
of  C-  as  the  minimum  standard  of  scholarship.  A  grade  of  D  in  either 
the  theory  or  clinical  component  of  a  course  in  the  nursing  major  is  con- 
sidered definitely  unsatisfactory  and  will  be  reviewed  by  the  clinical  co- 
ordinator for  appropriate  action.  The  student  may  be  required  to  withdraw, 
repeat  the  course  or  continue  with  a  warning. 
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The  college  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time  a  student  who 
fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  active 
cooperation  in  all  the  requirements  of  conduct  and  academic  work.  In  this 
matter  the  college  believes  itself  to  be  the  better  judge  of  what  affects 
the  best  interests  of  the  college  and  of  the  student  body.  Once  a  student 
registers  and  attends  college,  she  is  held  responsible  for  the  regulations 
and  traditions  of  the  college. 


Class  Attendance 

As  part  of  their  responsibility  in  their  college  experience,  students  are 
expected  to  attend  classes  regularly.  However,  no  penalty  is  attached  to 
non-attendance.  Freshmen  who  are  not  on  the  Dean's  List  after  their  first 
semester  are  expected  to  attend  all  classes. 

Students  whose  irregular  attendance  at  classes  threatens  to  lower 
their  academic  achievement  or  lead  to  failure  will  be  informed  by  faculty 
members  or  referred  to  the  assistant  dean. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  course,  all  tests  and  examinations  based  on 
material  covered  in  class  lectures  and  discussions,  as  well  as  other  assigned 
material,  will  be  announced. 

IN  ALL  COURSES  WITH  NURSING  NUMBERS,  ATTENDANCE 
AT  CLASS  AND  IN  CLINICAL  PRACTICE  IS  REQUIRED. 


LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Registered  Nurse  students  may  live  wherever  they  desire.  The  school 
does  not  have  a  dormitory  but  will  assist  out-of-town  students  in  locating 
satisfactory  living  accomodations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Application 
for  such  facilities  should  be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  school. 

Students  may  be  assigned  to  out-of-town  or  out-of-state  Public  Health 
agencies  for  required  field  experience  and  must  provide  their  own  living 
accommodations . 

Basic  students  may  live  at  home  or  in  a  residence  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  school.  These  residences  provide  complete  boarding  facili- 
ties. During  the  clinical  experience  students  may  live  in  the  Nurses' 
Residence  of  the  cooperative  hospital  whenever  such  accommodations  are 
available.  The  students  will  be  responsible  for  paying  their  own  room, 
board  and  laundry  during  this  time. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Regulations  regarding  grades,  dean's  list,  failure,  dismissal,  attendance 
at  class,  absence  from  examinations,  and  eligibility  for  participating  in 
sports,  major  activities,  and  class  office  are  published  in  a  Student's 
Handbook, 
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PROGRAM 

Leading  to 

the  Degree  of 

BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE 
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The  program  combines  an  academic  and  basic  nursing  professional 
course  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in 
Nursing. 

The  first  two  semesters  are  devoted  primarily  to  general  academic 
studies  with  introductory  professional  courses  and  practice  in  nursing. 
The  third  semester  the  student  begins  her  clinical  practice  in  various 
hospitals  and  other  health  agencies.  Instruction  and  supervision  in  all 
courses  of  study  are  given  by  the  faculty  from  the  Boston  College  School 
of  Nursing. 

Registered  Nurse  students  are  admitted  directly  into  the  basic  program. 
Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  take  examinations  for  advanced 
standing.  The  examinations  will  be  given  in  the  biological,  physical  and 
social  sciences,  and  nursing.  Students  who  qualify  in  the  above-mentioned 
areas  will  receive  advanced  standing  and  will  be  exempt  from  required 
courses.  If  for  any  reason  a  Registered  Nurse  student  is  unable  to  take  the 
examination  for  advanced  standing  in  any  area,  she  must  then  enroll  for 
the  course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 
should  communicate  with  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,'  Massachusetts  02167.  Application  forms  and  complete 
information  regarding  entrance  requirements  will  then  be  furnished. 

General  Requirements:  All  applicants  to  the  School  of  Nursing  must 
complete  courses  in  the  areas  of  English,  algebra,  geometry,  physical 
sciences,  and  foreign  languages.  The  minimum  requirements  are  as  follows: 

English 4  years 

Algebra    .._ .-  2  years 

Geometry  __.   1  year 

Social  Studies  1  or  2  years 

Science  _ 2  years 

All  candidates  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  administered 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Students  must  also  take 
Achievement  Tests  in  English,  Mathematics  and  one  elective.  Application 
forms  and  information  bulletins  for  the  College  Entrance  Examinations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school  Principal  or  the  Director  of  Guid- 
ance or  by  writing  directly  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  or  P.O.  Box  27896,  Los  Angeles  27, 
California.  It  is  advised  that  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  be  taken  in  the 
December  series  and  the  Achievement  Tests  in  the  January  series.  Candi- 
dates are  urged  to  take  these  tests  not  later  than  March. 

In  addition  applicants  must  meet  the  health  requirements  set  by  the 
school  and  must  present  evidence  testifying  to  their  good  moral  character 
and  their  general  ability  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  school. 
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ADDITIONAL  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
REGISTERED  NURSE  STUDENTS 

Registered  Nurse  applicants  must  be  graduates  of  a  state  accredited 
school  of  nursing. 

Final  decision  cannot  be  made  on  any  application  until  the  Director 

of  Admissions  has  all  the  following  information  on  official  Boston  College 
forms : 

(1)  A  formal  application  for  admission  which  includes  an  official 
high  school  transcript.  (2)  A  transcript  of  the  nursing  school  record 
mailed  directly  from  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  (3)  Official 
transcripts  of  all  collegiate  credits  earned  at  other  institutions.  (4)  A  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  indicating 
fitness  for  college  work.  (5)  A  record  of  pre-entrance  physical  examination 
to  be  completed  by  your  own  physician  on  the  Boston  College  form. 

A  registered  nurse  student  from  another  college  of  approved  standing 
may  transfer  to  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing.  Those  courses  will  be 
accepted  in  transfer  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  Boston 
College  and  are  of  a  "B"  average.  No  more  than  thirty  credits  will  be 
accepted  in  transfer  from  another  college.  The  transfer  student  must 
complete  at  least  three  semesters  in  residence  at  Boston  College. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

All  scholarship  candidates  must  present  certificating  "B"  grades  in 
all  courses  and  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the  December 
series  and  the  Achievement  Tests  in  English,  Mathematics  and  one  elective 
in  the  January  or  March  series.  Special  scholarship  applications  are  sent 
to  the  candidates  after  receipt  of  the  application  for  admission.  Awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need  as  well  as  on  the 
C.E.E.B.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  High  School  Record.  The  Parents' 
Confidential  Statement  issued  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  at  P.O. 
Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  P.O.  Box  27896,  Los  Angeles  27, 
California  must  be  submitted. 

The  holder  of  a  scholarship  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  high  rank 
in  her  class  for  proficiency,  diligence  and  good  conduct. 

STUDENT  LOAN 

The  Tuition  Plan  is  available  to  those  who  prefer  monthly  payment 
of  tuition.  Literature  is  available  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Nursing-student  loan  funds  are  available  for  qualified  applicants 
(Nurse  Training  Act,  1964). 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  offer  programs  for  under- 
graduate students.  Students  may  apply  for  appointment  in  this  program 
at  the  beginning  of  junior  year. 
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ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Boston  College  is  not  an  endowed  Institution.  Therefore,  it  is  nor- 
mally dependent  for  support  and  development  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition 
and  for  other  collegiate  requirements. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Fees 

Application  fee  (not  refundable)   $  10.00 

Acceptance  Deposit  (not  refundable,  but  applicable 

to  tuition) 100.00 

Registration — new  student  (not  refundable) 10.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  (additional) 10.00 

Achievement  Examinations  Fee 5.00 

Tuition — payable  semi-annually  in  advance 1,600.00 

Extra  Course — per  semester  hour  credit 50.00 

Intersession — per  credit 40.00 

Special  Fees 

Tuition — per  semester  hour — part-time  students  $  40.00 

Registration  Fee — per  semester — part-time  students  5.00 

Biology  Laboratory  Fee 25.00 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Fee 25.00 

Nutrition  Laboratory  Fee  . 10.00 

Absentee  Examination  . 10.00 

^Certificates,  Marks,  etc 1.00 

Health  Fee  (payable  semi-annually  in  advance) 

Including  Accident  and  Hospitalization  Insurance 70.00 

Graduation,  including  School  Pin 25.00 

Student  Identification  Card  2.00 

Uniforms 

^Regulation  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing 

Uniforms,  Coat $  90.00 

^Pubhc  Health  Nurse's  Uniform  and  Cap 18.00 


1  No  transcript  of  academic  records  will  be  sent  from  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  during  the  periods  of  Final  Examinations  and  Registration. 

-  Uniform  costs  are  quoted  approximately  at  current  rates.  These 
uniforms  are  required  at  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  first  year. 

3  Required  at  the  time  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Assignment. 
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Holders  of  full  scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
Registration,  Laboratory  Fees,  etc.,  at  the  time  prescribed. 

Payment  of  tuition  and  fees  must  be  made  by  check  or  Postal  Money 
Order  for  the  proper  amount  payable  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  Boston 
College,  and  sent  to: 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,   Mass.     02167 


Refunds 

Fees  are  not  refundable. 

Tuition  is  refundable  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a.  NOTICE    OF    WITHDRAWAL    MUST    BE    MADE    IN 
WRITING   AND   DIRECTED   TO: 

Registrar,  School  of  Nursing 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts     02167 

b.  The  date  of  receipt  of  withdrawal  notice  will  determine  the 
amount  of  tuition  refund. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  two  weeks 
of  first  class,  a  refund  of  80%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  three  weeks 
of  first  class,  a  refund  of  60%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  four  weeks 
of  first  class,  a  refund  of  40%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  five  weeks 
of  first  class,  a  refund  of  20%  of  tuition  is  made. 

No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  fifth  week  of  classes. 

If  the  student  does  not  elect  to  leave  the  resulting  cash  credit 
balance  to  his  account,  for  subsequent  use,  he  should  notify 
the  Treasurer  in  writing  to  rebate  the  cash  balance  on  his 
account. 

Any  changes  in  tuition  or  fees  are  effective  for  all  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  following  publication. 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  College  reserve  the  right  to  change  the  rate 
of  tuition  and  fees  whenever  such  action  is  deemed  necessary. 
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PROGRAM** 

First  Year  1st  S em.  2nd  S em. 

(per  tveek)       (per  tveek) 

Credits 

Biology  1,  2 — Anatomy  and  Physiology 2  hrs.,  1  lab.    2  hrs.,  1  lab.    6 

Chemistry  1 — Fundamentals  of  Chemistry  ...  2  hrs.,  1  lab.  3 

Chemistry  2 — Organic  Chemistry 2  hrs.,  1  lab.    3 

English  1,  11 — Rhetoric 3  hrs.  3  hrs.  6 

*Theology  10 — ^The  Bible:  Christ  in 

Promise  &  Fullfillment 3  hrs.  3 

Philosophy  22 — Philosophy  of  Man  3  hrs.  3 

Sociology  35 — Introductory  Sociology 3  hrs.  3 

Nursing  1 — Introduction  to  Professional 

Nursing... 3  hrs.  2 

Psychology  11 — Interpersonal  Relations 2  hrs.  2 

Nursing  001 — Values  in  College  Life  1  hr. 


Second  Yea 


Biology  21 — Microbiology 2  hrs.,  1  lab.  3 

Psychology  40 — Human  Growth  and 

Development 3  hrs.               4 

Philosophy  54 — Ethics 3  hrs.               3 

Nursing  21,  41 — Nursing 

(Medical-Surgical)  18 

Nutrition   11 — Nutrition   2 


*Not  required  for  non-Catholic  student. 

**The  School  of  Nursing  reserves  the  right  to  alter  any  program  or  policy 
outlined  in  this  bulletin. 
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Third  Year                                                          1st  Sem.  2nd  Sem. 

(per  week)  (per  tveek) 

Credits 

*Theology  50 — Sacramental  Theology: 

Life  in  Christ 3  hrs.                3 

History  1-2 — European  Civilization _.  3  hrs.  3  hrs.               .6 

Nursing  51 — Nursing — Care  of  the  Aged  ....  6 

Nursing  6l — The  Care  of  Women 6 

Nursing  71 — Nursing  of  Children 6 

Nursing  81 — Psychiatric  Nursing  ._. 6 


VoHrth  Year 

**Nursing  91 — Introduction  to  Public 

Health  Nursing 6 

Nursing  095 — Public  Health  Science  ...-  3 

Nursing  103 — Nursing  Leadership 6 

Nursing  105 — Senior  Nursing  Seminar  3  hrs.  3 

Nursing  100 — Issues   in  Nursing   2  hrs.  2 

Electives — English _ 3  hrs.  3 

Theology 3  hrs.  3 

Free  3  hrs.  3 

Philosophy     . 3  hrs.  3 


*Not  required  for  non-Catholic  student. 
**Students  should  plan  on  having  a  car  available  for  use  in  family  visiting 
when  having  public  health  experience. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

A  mature  student  who  desires  to  pursue  certain  courses  without 
becoming  a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  on  presentation  of  evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  the  courses 
selected.  Work  done  as  a  special  student  cannot  count  towards  a  degree 
unless  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  School  of  Nursing  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  all  courses  have  had  prior  approval  by  a  faculty  adviser. 


CLASS  LOAD  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Students  registered  for  twelve  semester  hours  credit  are  considered 
full-time  students.  Full-time  study  is  limited  to  seventeen  semester  hours 
during  the  first  semester,  and  additional  hours  may  be  carried  in  subsequent 
semesters  only  after  the  student  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  carry  the 
extra  responsibility. 

A  semester  hour  represents  a  lecture  course  which  meets  for  fifty 
minutes  duration  once  a  week  throughout  a  semester;  or  a  laboratory 
course  which  meets  for  one  hundred  ten  minutes  duration  once  a  week 
throughout  a  semester. 


CLASSES  FOR  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Each  semester  courses  are  offered  by  the  School  of  Nursing  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening  to  accommodate  students  unable  to  attend  day 
classes.  Information  regarding  these  courses  may  be  obtained  within  one 
month  of  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Information  concerning  general 
academic  courses  in  the  evening  may  be  had  by  consulting  the  bulletin  of 
Boston  College  Evening  School. 


INTERSESSION 

There  is  an  intersession  for  three  weeks  in  June  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  Clinical  Nursing  Practice  (N  65,  N  75)  is  offered  to  Regis- 
tered Nurse  students  during  this  period. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Boston  College  conducts  a  Summer  Session  at  which  students  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  may  enroll  for  academic  courses.  Prior  approval  for 
taking  these  courses  must  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  the  School  of 
Nursing.  Information  regarding  these  courses  may  be  obtained  after 
April  15th,  at  which  time  the  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  is  available. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  FOR  NURSES 

The  Boston  College  Graduate  School  offers  a  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  for  qualified  nurses  who  have  an  acceptable 
generic  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing.  The  program  permits  a  selection 
from  among  four  clinical  areas:  Medical-Surgical  Nursing,  Maternal  and 
Child  Nursing,  Psychiatric  Nursing,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  is  to  prepare  men  and  women 
to  become  effective,  imaginative  teachers  who  will  be  competent  practition- 
ers in  a  clinical  area  of  their  choice,  responsible  faculty  members,  and 
consumers  of  significant  research. 

A  certain  number  of  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Traineeships 
(Title  II)  are  available  for  eligible  candidates. 

For  further  information  and  application  forms,  write  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
02167. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

GENERAL  ACADEMIC 
BIOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Biology  1-2 — Anatomy  and  Physiology 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  normal  human  body  as 
a  basis  for  learning  the  principles  of  nursing,  hygiene  and  the  medical 
sciences.  Anatomical  and  physiological  principles  are  emphasized  in 
laboratory  periods  through  use  of  laboratory  animals,  scientific  models 
and  histological  preparations. 

Two  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 

Six  se??2ester  hours  credit. 

Biology  21 — Microbiology 

A  study  of  micro-organisms  and  their  relation  to  health  and  disease; 
effective  methods  of  destruction;  the  application  of  serological  and 
immunological  principles  to  the  needs  of  the  nurse. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  this  science  to  the  field  of  sanitation 
is  made. 

Two  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one 
semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 

Chemistry  1 — Fundamentals  of  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  basic  chemical  concepts,  facts  and  principles  which 
will  make  possible  a  better  understanding  of  vital  phenomena  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  related  learnings  in  the  sciences  and  clinical 
subjects. 

Ttvo  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one 
semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 

Chemistry  2 — Organic  Chemistry 

A  course  in  which  pertinent  organic  and  biochemical  laws  and  theories 
are  examined.  It  includes  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  and  metabolism 
of  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

Txuo  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one 
semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 
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ENGLISH 

English  1-2 — Rhetoric  and  Introduction  to  Literary  Forms 

The  general  aim  of  the  freshman  year  is  to  train  the  student  through 
disciphned  reading  of  prose  and  poetry  to  a  recognition  of  what  is  best 
in  literature  and  through  frequent  writing  to  a  mastery  of  the  effective 
use  of  language.  The  first  semester  will  emphasize  expository  and  argu- 
mentative writing  in  association  with  a  study  of  the  rhetorical  techniques 
of  invention  and  disposition.  Though  the  second  semester  will  continue 
the  study  of  rhetoric,  especially  style,  the  main  emphasis  will  fall  on 
the  reading  of  poetry,  drama,  and  imaginative  prose,  and  the  analysis 
of  literary  forms. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  22 — Philosophy  of  Man 

This  course  considers  the  evidence  of  personal  experience,  philosophy, 
and  science  in  its  appraisal  of  the  true  nature  of  man  as  possessing  an 
immaterial  intellect  and  will,  rooted  in  a  spiritual  soul.  The  senses,  emo- 
tions, and  passions  of  man  are  also  discussed.  The  sources  for  this  course 
are  found  in  the  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  philosophers,  together 
with  insights  gleaned  from  contemporary  writers  in  phenomenology  and 
existentialism. 

Three  class  periods  per  lueek  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit. 


Philosophy  54 — ^Ethics 

This  course  applies  general  moral  principles  to  the  concrete  situation. 
Thus,  the  values  and  obligations  attached  to  inter-personal  relations, 
family  life,  civil  rights  and  duties,  social  justice,  and  religion  are  con- 
cretized by  examples  and  rooted  in  the  general  system  of  values. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit. 


Philosophy  Elective  in  Senior  Year 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

History  41,  42 — Survey  of  European  Civilization 

A  survey  of  the  chief  factors  in  Christian  civilization  from  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  to  contemporary  times.  The  History  of 
Nursing  as  it  relates  to  this  era  will  be  integrated  in  the  course. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit. 

Psychology  11 — Interpersonal  Relations 

The  course  is  designed  as  a  synthesis  of  Theology,  Morality  and 
Psychology.  Principles,  concepts,  and  operational  skills  essential  to  the 
development  of  freedom,  insight  and  a  creative  style  of  participation 
in  qualitative  living  are  emphasized. 

Two  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Psychology  40 — Human  Growth  and  Development 

An  introductory  course  concerned  with  the  physical,  emotional, 
psychological,  social  and  spiritual  development  of  the  human  being 
from  conception  through  adolescence.  Organization  is  around  develop- 
mental stages  and  the  associated  developmental  tasks. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit. 

Sociology  35 — Introductory  Sociology 

This  course  gives  a  systematic  view  of  social  life  in  its  structural  and 
dynamic  aspects.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  those  socio-cultural 
relationships,  processes,  and  traits  which  are  common  to  all  classes  of 
social  phenomena. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 

THEOLOGY 

Theology  10 — The  Bible — Christ  in  Promise  and  Fulfillment 

This  course  is  a  study  of  divine  revelation  and  of  faith  as  man's 
response  to  it.  The  theological  meaning  of  the  biblical  message  is 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  literary  forms  and  life-  circumstances  char- 
acteristic of  the  times  when  the  Bible  was  written.  In  particular,  the 
Old  Testament  is  presented  as  the  history  of  God's  plan  of  salvation, 
and  the  Gospels  as  the  delineation  of  Christ  as  Prophet,  Messiah-King, 
and  Son  of  God. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 
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Theology  50 — Sacramental  Theology — Life  in  Christ 

This  course  studies  the  fulfillment  of  God's  redemptive  plan,  which 
looks  to  the  personal  encounter  of  the  individual  man  with  God,  and 
requires,  normally,  union  with  Christ  in  Church  by  means  of  the 
sacraments.  This  union,  of  life  and  of  worship,  involves  the  theological 
questions  of  grace,  the  priesthood,  and  the  liturgy  that  command  most 
attention  in  this  course. 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit. 


Theology  Elective  in  Senior  Year 

Three  class  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit. 


NURSING 


Nursing  001— Values  in  College  Life 


The  course  is  designed  to  explore  and  to  create  and  deepen  values 
in  college  life. 


Nursing  I — Introduction  to  Professional  Nursing 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  student  an  awareness  of 
current  trends  and  concepts  in  professional  nursing.  Beginning  skills  and 
attitudes  essential  to  nursing  care  are  introduced  and  practiced  through 
the  application  of  scientific  and  nursing  principles. 

Theory,  laboratory  sessions  and  field  trips  to  clinical  agencies  are 
provided. 

Two  semester  hours  credit. 


Nursing  21-41 — Nursing  Care  I-II  (Medical-Surgical) 

Many  varied  approaches  to  individualized  nursing  care  of  the  patient 
in  the  general  hospital  setting  are  presented.  A  two  semester  span  is 
utilized  to  develop  understanding  of  common  health  problems  experi- 
enced by  members  of  the  community.  Selected  experiences  are  designed 
to  develop  in  each  student  the  ability  to  assess  patient  needs  and  carry 
through  a  plan  of  nursing  care. 

Integration  of  nutrition  and  interpersonal  relationships  provide  for 
understanding  patient  needs. 

Eighteen  semester  hours  credit. 
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Nursing  51 — The  Aging  Process  and  Related  Health  Goals 

This  course  will  focus  on  nursing  in  the  complex  and  extensive 
health  problems  of  persons  with  acquired,  permanently  disabling  illness. 
Because  middle  and  older  aged  persons  comprise  the  major  portion  of 
this  patient  population,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  normal  physio- 
logical and  psychological  aspects  of  the  aging  process  and  the  develop- 
mental tasks  of  these  age  groups.  This  knowledge  will  then  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  an  understanding  of  problems  which  arise  when  long- 
term  illness  occurs.  The  nature  of  disability  and  the  kinds  of  intervention 
which  are  appropriate  will  be  identified  and  explored.  The  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  which  the  nurse  uses  in  identifying  patient  prob- 
lems and  in  assisting  these  persons  to  attain  realistic  goals  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

Selected  clinical  experiences  will  be  utilized  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
the  theoretical  concepts  developed  throughout  the  course. 
Six  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  95 — Introduction  to  Public  Health  Science 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  public  health  practice  on  local, 
county,  state,  federal  and  international  levels.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
functions  and  activities  of  official  and  voluntary  public  health  agencies 
at  the  state  and  local  levels.  It  includes  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
biostatistics,  public  medical  care  programs,  environmental  sanitation  and 
current  research  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
Three  semester  hours  credit. 

*NuRSiNG  91 — Introduction  to  Public  Health  Nursing 

The  senior  student  applies  her  nursing  knowledge  to  the  care  of  the 
family  within  a  community.  Her  focus  is  on  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention.  She  studies  public  health  nursing  organizational 
structures  and  functions.  She  cares  for  selected  families  and  investigates 
a  community  problem.  Through  the  community  study,  the  student  relates 
the  community's  health  to  that  of  her  families. 
Six  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  100 — Issues  in  Nursing 

The  orientation  of  the  prospective  graduate  nurse  to  economic,  social 
and  educational  trends,  both  past  and  present,  and  their  influence  on 
modern  nursing.  Nursing  organizations  and  opportunities,  legal  and 
professional  relationships  and  responsibilities  are  discussed.  Guidance  is 
offered  in  the  development  of  a  vocational  plan,  after  careful  analysis 
of  interests,  opportunities  and  qualifications. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


*  Students  should  plan  on  having  a  car  available  for  use  in  family  visiting 
when  having  public  health  experience. 
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Nursing  103 — Nursing  Leadership 

During  this  senior  clinical  experience  the  student  has  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  utilize  the  understandings,  skills  and 
attitudes  previously  acquired  in  her  basic  courses.  The  experience  in- 
cludes planning,  administering,  managing,  and  evaluating  nursing  care 
for  a  number  of  patients  within  a  clinical  unit  where  the  team  nursing 
plan  is  utilized. 

Six  semester  hours  credit. 

Senior  Nursing  Seminar  105 

Independent  study  related  to  the  identification  of  a  nursing  problem 
and  the  testing  of  specific  nursing  approaches.  Seminar  sessions  are  de- 
signed to  explore  means  of  providing  improved  care  of  individuals 
through  nursing  intervention  as  planned  and  implemented  by  students 
in  the  seminar  group. 

Three  semester  hours  credit. 


NUTRITION 

Nutrition  U — Nutrition 

This  course  includes  the  elements  of  nutrition  and  cookery,  food 
requirements  and  values  are  related  to  individual  need.  Budgeting,  food 
purchasing,  menu  planning,  selection,  preparation  and  serving  of  basic 
foods  are  considered. 

Field  trips  to  foreign  restaurants,  market  areas  and  community  nutri- 
tion resources  are  included  as  the  ethnic  and  socio-economic  factors  are 
considered. 

Two  class  periods  per  lueek  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 

Nutrition  13 — Integrated  Nutrition  Experience 

Formal  classes  and  selected  learning  experiences  are  integrated 
throughout  the  entire  clinical  program.  In  the  medical  and  surgical 
area,  students  learn  to  plan  standard  diets  for  patients  according  to  the 
health  problems.  In  maternity  nursing,  she  participates  in  group  teach- 
ing in  the  prenatal  clinic.  In  public  health  nursing  practice,  she  learns 
to  solve,  with  the  help  of  consultants,  community  or  family  nutrition 
problems. 

The  program  is  planned  to  g\NQ  the  student  a  thorough  understanding 
of  her  own  nutritional  needs,  the  nutritional  needs  of  well  people,  and 
the  modification  needed  for  those  with  health  problems. 

Nursing  6o — Maternal  and  Child  Nursing  Program 

This  program  consists  of  three  closely  related  learning  experiences. 
Students  having  clinical  experiences  in  Maternity  Nursing  and  the 
Nursing  of  Children  meet  together  in  regularly  scheduled  classes  to 
discuss  content  that  is  common  to  both  areas. 
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Nursing  61 — The  Care  of  Women 

This  course  focuses  on  the  nursing  management  of  the  woman  patient 
throughout  the  reproductive  cycle.  The  influence  of  function  and  dys- 
function of  women's  reproductive  capacity  throughout  the  Hfe  cycle  is 
considered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  uniqueness,  maintenance  and 
normalcy  of  her  reproductive  function,  including  obstretical  and  gyneco- 
logical aspects,  preparation  for  marriage  and  family  living,  and  care  of 
the  newborn  infant. 

During  clinical  practice  sessions,  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  child- 
bearing  process.  Selected  clinical  experiences  are  offered  during  other 
phases  of  the  reproductive  cycle. 

5"/^:  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  65 — The  Nursing  Process 

This  course  provides  an  experience  that  will  allow  the  registered  nurse 
student  to  broaden  her  concept  of  professional  nursing  and  of  herself 
as  a  clinician.  The  focus  is  primarily  on  a  systematic  assessment  of 
patients'  needs,  determining  alternatives  to  action,  implementing  a 
plan  of  care  based  on  definite  goals  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  care  plan.  Includes  theory  and  practice. 
Six  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  71 — The  Nursing  of  Children 

This  program  provides  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  health 
problems  of  infants  and  children.  Current  trends  in  diagnosis  and 
therapy  guidance  of  patients  and  parents  and  coordination  of  resources 
is  stressed.  Correlated  experience  is  arranged  in  meeting  the  physical 
and  emotional  needs  of  the  individual  child  who  is  ill  and  in  recogniz- 
ing the  impact  of  illness  on  the  child  and  the  family.  Practice  areas 
include  selected  divisions  of  the  hospital  and  the  out-patient  department. 

5"/..v  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  75 

A  course  in  Maternal  and  Child  Nursing  planned  for  the  Registered 
Nurse  student.  Includes  theory  and  practice. 

Vive  semester  hours  credit. 

Nursing  81 — Psychiatric  Nursing 

Following  an  initial  orientation  to  the  philosophy  of  the  psychiatric 
experience,  the  student  is  assigned  to  two  patients  to  study  the  content 
and  process  of  the  development  of  a  1:1  relationship  with  a  mentally 
ill  patient.  The  focus  of  the  student's  experience  is:  (1)  the  use  of  self 
as  a  catalyst  for  change,  growth  and  self-creativeness  in  another  indivi- 
dual; (2)  the  rationale  and  technique  of  purposeful  intervention  and 
(3)  the  creation  of  a  therapeutic  milieu.  As  a  member  of  the  psychiatric 
team,  the  student  participates  in  a  constant  interchange  of  critical  ob- 
servation, analysis,  communication,  supervision  and  consultation  with  a 
variety  of  individuals:  patients,  hospital  staff,  peers,  family  and  com- 
munity members. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  bachelor  degree  programs  for 
men  and  women  unable  to  attend  college  during  the  day,  the  Evening 
College  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Business  Administration  was  inaugurated  as 
an  integral  part  of  Boston  College  in  1935.  The  first  classes  of  the  Evening 
College  met  at  126  Newbury  Street  in  intown  Boston,  but  in  order  to  make 
available  to  its  students  the  well-equipped  lecture  halls,  laboratories,  li- 
braries and  facilities  of  the  day  colleges,  the  Evening  College  was  moved 
out  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus  in  1959. 

OBJECTIVES 

Boston  College  is  a  Catholic  and  Jesuit  institution  of  higher  learning. 
In  keeping  with  the  historic  Jesuit  belief  in  the  special  values  of  a  liberal 
arts  education,  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University  all  seek  to 
promote  the  fullest  development  of  their  students  through  an  integrated 
curriculum  that  provides  contact  with  the  major  disciplines  of  intellec- 
tual culture  as  well  as  concentration  in  a  particular  field  of  study.  The 
University  offers  an  educational  environment  where  men  and  women  can 
grow  out  toward  their  full  human  dimensions. 

The  specific  objective  of  the  Evening  College  is  to  provide  a  liberal 
and  professional  education  for  men  and  women,  both  young  and  old,  who 
have  the  qualifications  and  the  desire  to  advance  their  natural  powers  and 
talents  through  higher  learning.  The  Evening  College  seeks  to  educate 
serious,  ambitious,  well-motivated  men  and  women  who  aspire  to  fulfill 
a  meaningful  role  in  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  who  desire  to  im- 
prove their  educational  preparation  for  the  lives  they  lead. 

The  Evening  College  introduces  its  degree  students,  through  core 
courses,  to  each  of  the  cardinal  areas  of  human  learning:  the  humanities, 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences.  Each  student  selects  one  area 
in  the  arts  or  business  administration  in  which  he  will  concentrate  the  major 
portion  of  his  time,  effort  and  interest.  Elective  courses  supplement  the 
student's  major  discipline  and  furnish  him  with  cultural  enrichment  in 
related  fields.  The  Courses  in  philosophy  and  theology  enable  him  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  and  relate  his  specialized  knowledge  to  an  understanding  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  particular  self-fulfillment  which  he 
hopes  to  achieve  as  a  person.  Such  a  preparation  attracts  the  imagination 
and  dedication  of  the  student  and  meets  the  increasing  demand  for  liberal 
humanism  in  the  mercantile  world. 

DEGREES 

The  Evening  College  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  follow- 
ing degrees: 

Associate  In  Arts  is  awarded  after  the  completion  of  the  first 
three  years  of  any  degree  program  provided  the  degree  is  terminal. 
The  course  work  must  be  completed  in  three  years  and  there 
must  be  no  deviation  from  the  prescribed  program. 
Bachelor  Of  Arts  with  major  in  Economics,  English,  History  or 
Social  Sciences. 
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Bachelor  Of  Sciences  with  major  in  Accounting,  General  Business 

or  Management. 

The  normal  time  taken  by  a  full-time  student  for  the  completion  of 
these  degrees  is  five  years  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  five-year  program  may  be  reduced  to  four  years  by  those 
students  who  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  Boston  College  Summer  Session. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

A  limited  number  of  applicants,  who,  either  cannot  meet  the  require- 
ments for  admission  as  regular  students,  or  do  not  intend  to  apply  their 
credits  towards  a  degree,  may  be  accepted  as  special  stt/dents,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  Special  students  must  take  courses 
under  the  same  standards  and  conditions  as  regular  students. 

AUDITORS 

A  limited  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  register  for  particular 
courses  without  being  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  auditors, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  Auditors  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  examinations,  and  collegiate  credit  will  not  be  given  for 
such  work. 

LOCATION  AND  SESSIONS 

The  Evening  College  offices  are  situated  in  Fulton  Hall,  Room  317. 
The  office  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  until  4:45  p.m.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day; it  is  closed  on  legal  holidays,  holy  days  and  Good  Friday.  On  nights 
the  Evening  College  schedules  classes,  the  office  is  also  open  from  6:00 
p.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 

From  September  to  May  classes  are  held  each  weekday  evening  from 
7:00  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  There  are  no  sessions  on  Saturday.  The  Evening 
College  does  not  schedule  summer  classes,  but  with  written  authorization 
of  the  Dean  students  may  continue  their  degree  program  in  the  Boston 
College  Summer  Session. 

SPIRITUAL  TRAINING 

The  students  at  Boston  College  are  surrounded  by  a  rich  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  which  both  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  individual's  religious 
commitment  prosper  and  lend  mutual  support  to  the  development  of  the 
educated  Christian. 

For  Catholic  students  the  study  of  Theology  is  offered  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  academic  program  and  is  aimed  at  developing  the  student's 
understanding  within  the  certitude  of  faith.  Catholic  students  in  a  degree 
program  have  Theology  in  their  required  curriculum;  noin-Catholic  students 
have  an  opportunity  of  substituting  other  courses  for  the  Theology  re- 
quirement. 

Religious  opportunities  available  to  students  include  retreats,  service 
to  the  Church  through  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady,  and  programs  of  action 
in  the  Lay  Apostolate.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  faculty  and  administrative 
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staff  offer  the  student  many  occasions  for  religious  guidance  and  spiritual 
counsel  and  direction. 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

The  Evening  College  maintains  an  educational  guidance  office  for 
students.  By  means  of  interviews  and  tests  a  student  may  be  assisted  to  a 
better  individual  adjustment  to  college  life  and  work. 

Guidance  is  available  in  the  following  areas :  vocational  choice,  study 
habits,  course  selection,  emotional  problems  that  interfere  with  academic 
work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  guidance  program. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  appointments  may  be  arranged 
at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Fulton  317. 

GENERAL  CONSULTATION 

The  Academic  Community  of  Boston  College  is  available  to  the 
students  of  the  Evening  College.  Offices  have  been  provided  the  faculty 
which  may  be  utilized  as  consultatioh  rooms.  Students  should  arrange 
appointments  directly  with  the  Chairman  of  Departments  or  individual 
professors.  They  may  arrange  appointments  for  consultation  with  the  Eve- 
ning College  Dean  or  Registrar  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Fulton  317. 

PLACEMENT 

The  Placement  Office  offers  assistance  in  obtaining  information  about 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  various  business  and  industrial  occupations 
as  well  as  educational  and  professional  positions.  It  also  endeavors  to  learn 
of  specific  opportunities  for  permanent  positions  in  these  fields. 

While  the  selection  of  a  business  position  and  the  choice  of  a  career 
must  be  left  to  the  individual,  the  Office  has  information  which  enables 
it  to  assist  the  applicant  in  making  an  intelligent  choice.  SenioTS  are  advised 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  guidance  which  is  provided  by 
the  Placement  Office. 

THE  LIBRARIES 

The  libraries  of  chief  interest  to  the  Evening  College  students  are  the 
Bapst  (General)  Library  with  a  collection  of  over  300,000  volumes  and 
the  Business  Administration  Library  located  In  Fulton  Hall  with  a  collec- 
tion of  over  40,000  volumes. 

Bapst  Library  hours  are  as  follows:  academic  weekdays  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  11:00  p.m.;  on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  and  on  Sundays 
from  1:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  Business  Administration  Library  hours  are 
as  follows:  Monday  through  Thursday  8:30  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.;  Fridays 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  development  of  a  mature  spirit  of  student  self-government  is 
encouraged  by  the  Evening  College.  The  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the 
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students,  meets  in  regular  sessions  with  the  Dean  and  with  his  approval 
plans  the  student  activities  of  the  year. 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

A  social  program  of  collegiate  activities  is  encouraged  by  the  Evening 
College,  and  the  Student  Council  takes  the  initiative  each  year  in  providing 
various  functions  for  student  activity.  The  Fall  mixer  and  Christmas  party 
are  followed  by  a  family  ice-skating  party.  A  musical  comedy  is  presented 
annually  by  the  Evening  College  students.  Spring  will  be  the  occasion  for 
an  Evening  Mass  followed  by  a  buffet  dinner  and  dance.  The  Senior 
dinner  is  an  annual  tradition.  The  cafeteria  in  McElroy  Commons  provides 
an  opportunity  for  informal  social  gatherings  of  students  for  meals  prior 
to  class  and  coffee  following  class. 
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ADMISSIONS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BACKGROUND 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  a  degree  program  in  the  Evening 
College  must  have  successfully  completed  four  years  of  study  in  an  ap- 
proved secondary  school  and  have  been  graduated  with  honorable  dismissal 
by  the  school  authorities.  While  the  unit  requirements  for  admission  to 
Boston  College  are  flexible,  a  strong  academic  program  offered  in  high 
school  in  the  areas  of  English,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Social  Studies  and  For- 
eign Languages  is  the  best  preparation.  A  student  is  not  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  high  school  courses  completed;  rather,  he  is  ad- 
mitted on  the  general  excellence  of  his  preparation.  The  scholastic  record 
and  the  quality  of  an  applicants'  background  are  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining an  applicant's  academic  status,  his  probable  field  of  preparation 
and  requirements  for  the  various  degrees. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  degree  work  in  the  Evening  College, 
with  the  exception  of  those  candidates  applying  for  admission  from  other 
colleges,  in  addition  to  having  a  satisfactory  high  school  background,  must 
successfully  pass  entrance  examinations  conducted  by  the  Evening  College. 
These  examinations  consist  of  a  series  of  objective  tests,  designed  to  meas- 
ure aptitude,  achievement  and  reading  comprehension,  and  are  held  in 
January  and  September  of  each  year. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

1.  Applicants  should  request  a  copy  of  the  Boston  College  Evening  Col- 
lege application. 

2.  The  directions  given  on  the  application  form  should  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed. 

3.  The  candidate  should  fill  in  completely  the  information  desired  on 
pages  1  and  4  of  the  application  form. 

4.  The  application  form  should  then  be  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the 
secondary  school  from  which  the  applicant  graduated  with  the  request 
that: 

a)  the  principal  complete  the  information  desired  on  pages  2  and  3; 

b)  the  principal  mail  the  completed  application  form  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  Evening  College. 

5.  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  who  has  attended  more  than  one  secondary 
school,  he  should  request  the  principal  of  any  secondary  school  attended 
prior  to  the  one  from  which  he  graduated  to  mail  a  transcript  of  his 
record  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Evening  College. 

N.B.  It  is  important  that  secondary  school  records  come  directly  from 
the  office  of  the  principal  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Boston  College  Eve- 
ning College.  Records  brought  by  students  will  not  be  accepted  as  of- 
ficial. 

6.  Arrange  with  the  Registrar  of  the  Evening  College  to  take  the  entrance 
examinations  on  one  of  the  scheduled  administration  dates. 
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ADMISSION  BY  TRANSFER  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Students  who  have  pursued  studies  in  duly  accredited  colleges  may- 
receive  credit  for  their  scholastic  work,  provided  it  has  been  done  in 
acceptable  subjects  and  is  of  high  standards. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  will  be  conditioned  by  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  A  minimum  of  sixty  (60)  semester  hours  must  be  earned  at 
Boston  College  to  qualify  the  student  for  a  Boston  College  degree.  This 
is  a  minimum  requirement;  it  is  7iot  a  guarantee  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  credit  in  transfer  will  be  accepted  in  any  particular  case. 

2.  To  be  acceptable,  credit  must  represent  work  which  is  applicable 
to  a  current  curriculum  in  the  Evening  College  and  must  be  equivalent 
in  content  and  quality  to  the  courses  for  which  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

3.  Only  courses  in  which  the  applicant  has  received  a  grade  of  at 
least  C  will  be  considered. 

4.  The  maximum  credit  in  transfer  which  can  be  allowed  for  one 
full  year  of  work  will  be  thirty  (30)  semester  hours. 

5.  Allotment  of  credit  in  transfer  will  not  be  given  until  the  student 
has  earned  twenty-four  (24)  semester  hours  of  credit  at  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Evening  College. 

An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  file  the  following: 

1.  The  regular  application  for  admission  to  the  Boston  College  Eve- 
ning College  with  pages  1  and  4  properly  completed. 

2.  An  official  copy  of  the  candidate's  secondary  school  record  must 
come  directly  from  the  office  of  the  principal  to  the  Registrar  of 
the  Boston  College  Evening  College. 

3.  An  official  transcript  of  all  college  courses,  including  certificate 
of  honorable  dismissal,  must  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  Evening  College  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  or  Registrar 
of  the  College  previously  attended.  Personal  presentation  of  such 
records  by  the  applicant  will  not  be  accepted  as  official. 

4.  A  catalogue  of  the  college  from  which  the  candidate  is  transferring. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Regarding  admission  or  transfer,  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Registrar,  Evening  College,  Fulton  Hall,  Boston  College,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 

VETERANS'  NOTICE 

Veterans  enrolling  in  the  Evening  College  under  the  new  Educational 
Assistance  Act  (Chapter  34,  Title  38,  U.S.  Code)  must  present  their  Cer- 
tificate of  Eligibility  to  the  Registrar's  Office  at  the  time  of  registration 
or  if  this  has  been  done,  request  the  Registrar  to  send  an  Enrollment  Cer- 
tificate to  the  Veteran's  Administration.  Students  receiving  benefits  under 
the  War  Orphans  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  634)  and  children  of  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  will  also  follow  this  procedure. 
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FINANCES 

ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Fees 
Tuition  per  semester  hour  credit  ._ $  35.00 

Auditors,  per  semester  hour 17.50 

Registration:   First  registration  -.-. --. 5.00 

Subsequent  registration  (per  academic  year)  2.00 

Late  registration  --. --.  5.00 

Student  Activity  Fee  (per  academic  year)   --  5.00 

Change  of  Course  Fee  10.00 

Change  of  Subject  Fee  5.00 

Special  Fees 
Entrance  Examinations  5.00 

Absentee  Examination  10.00 

Transcripts     _ _ 1.00 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Language  (per  semester)  5.00 

Science  (per  semester) ___ _..     15.00 

Statistics   (per  semester) __. .._        5.00 

Graduation 10.00 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  College  reserve  the  right  to  change  the  rate 
of  tuition  and  fees  whenever  such  action  is  deemed  necessary. 

PAYMENTS 

All  fees  and  tuition  charges  are  due  and  payable  in  full  at  the  time  of 
registration. 

Holders  of  scholarships  or  those  entitled  to  tuition  remuneration  are 
not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  fees. 

All  payments  should  be  made  at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  Gasson  100. 
Please  make  all  checks  payable  to:  Boston  College  Evening  College. 

Any  arrangement  for  payments  of  tuition  other  than  that  listed  must 
be  approved  by  the  Financial  Aids  Officer,  Gasson  Hall,  Room  217,  and 
no  student  will  be  admitted  to  either  the  mid-term  or  final  examinations 
unless  all  financial  obligations  have  been  satisfied. 

Auditors  are  required  to  pay  all  tuition  and  fees  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. No  refunds  are  made  to  auditors. 
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WITHDRAWAL  FROM  COURSE 

January  6,  1969,  is  the  final  date  for  written  withdrawal  from  a  first 
semester  course.  The  final  date  for  withdrawal  from  second  semester  classes 
is  April  30,  1969.  Such  withdrawal  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  Evening  College.  For  a  course  from  which  a  student  thus  with- 
draws, a  grade  of  W  and  no  academic  credits  are  granted. 

Students  who  fail  to  take  final  examinations  in  courses  from  which 
they  have  not  withdrawn  in  writing  on  or  before  these  specified  dates 
will  incur  a  failure  in  the  courses  in  question. 

REFUNDS 

Fees  are  not  refundable. 

No  refunds  are  made  to  auditors. 

Tuition  is  refundable  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

A.  Notice  of  withdrawal  must  be  made  in  writing  and  directed  to: 

Registrar 

Evening  College 

Fulton  Hall,  Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

B.  The    date   of   receipt    of   withdrawal    notice   will    determine    the 
amount  of  tuition  refund. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  made  within  two  weeks  of  first 
class  a  refund  of  80%  of  tuition  is  made. 


If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  three  weeks  of 
first  class  a  refund  of  60%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  four  weeks  of 
first  class  a  refund  of  40%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  five  weeks  of 
first  class  a  refund  of  20%  of  tuition  is  made. 

No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  fifth  week  of  classes. 

If  the  student  does  not  elect  to  leave  the  resulting  cash  credit 
balance  to  his  account  for  subsequent  use,  he  should  notify  the 
Treasurer  in  writing  to  rebate  the  cash  balance  on  his  account. 
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LOANS,  TUITION  REMUNERATION, 
SCHOLARSHIPS  and  AWARDS 


LOANS 

Details  on  loans  and  grants  available  to  students  through  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aids  Officer, 
Mr.  John  E.  Madigan,  Gasson  Hall,  Room  217. 

TUITION  REMUNERATION 

Full-time  employment  on  the  office  staff  of  Boston  College  carries 
with  it  full  tuition  remuneration  for  Evening  College  course  work.  Inter- 
ested students  should  contact  the  Office  of  Personnel  Relations,  Higgins 
Hall,  Boston  College,  telephone  332-3200,  Extension  2119- 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  Michael  J.  Harding,  S.J.  Scholarship 

In  September,  1948,  the  Michael  J.  Harding,  S.J.  Scholarship  was 
created.  This  is  a  full  scholarship  of  eight  hundred  forty  dollars  annually 
for  five  successive  years,  and  was  founded  to  honor  the  memory  of  Father 
Harding,  former  Dean  of  the  Evening  College. 

This  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
examinations.  Scholarship  candidates  must  signify  their  intention  to  stand 
for  the  competitive  examinations  and  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of 
Entrance  Procedure  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue,  previojis  to  the  exam- 
inations. These  examinations  consist  of  a  series  of  objective  tests,  designed 
to  measure  aptitude,  achievement  and  reading  comprehension. 

The  holder  of  a  scholarship  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  high  rank 
for  proficiency,  diligence  and  good  conduct.  An  average  of  80  per  cent 
must  be  attained  by  all  who  hold  scholarships. 

The  William  J.  McGarry,  S.J.  Scholarships 

Four  scholarships  at  the  Evening  College  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Busi- 
ness Administration  are  known  as  the  William  J.  McGarry,  S.J.  Scholar- 
ships. These  scholarships  were  founded  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Rev- 
erend William  J.  McGarry,  S.J.,  former  President  of  Boston  College,  an 
eminent  educator  and  outstanding  scholar. 

These  four  scholarships  comprise:  (1)  a  full  scholarship  of  eight 
hundred  forty  dollars  annually  for  five  successive  years;  (2)  a  one-half 
scholarship  of  eight  hundred  forty  dollars  annually  for  the  first  three 
years;  and  (3-4)  two  of  eight  hundred  forty  dollars  annually  to  students 
for  their  first  year.  Candidates  for  the  William  J.  McGarry,  S.J.  Scholar- 
ships must  meet  the  same  requirements  and  follow  the  same  procedure  as 
outlined  for  the  Michael  J.  Harding,  S.J.  Scholarship. 

The  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Admissions  is  final  in  determining 
the  awarding  of  scholarships. 
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AWARDS 

The  following  awards  are  made  annually  at  Commencement: 

Gold  Medal:  Donated  by  the  Evening  College  Alumni  in  the  memory 
of  Reverend  Daniel  F.  X.  O'Connor,  S.J.  for  the  student  who  has  been 
outstanding  throughout  his  or  her  college  career  in  both  extra-curricular 
and  scholastic  activities. 

Richard  M.  Lombard  Medal:  Presented  in  memory  of  a  beloved  pro- 
fessor to  the  student  who  attained  the  highest  average  throughout  his  or 
her  college  career. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Harding,  S.J.  Medal:  Presented  to  the  Senior  who  in 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty  has  been  outstanding  in  character,  loyalty  and 
scholarship. 

Rev.  Walter  F.  Friary,  S.J.  Medal:  Awarded  to  that  student  who  has 
attained  the  highest  average  in  Philosophy  throughout  his  or  her  college 
career. 

Rev.  George  A.  Morgan,  S.J.  Medal:  Awarded  to  that  student  who 
has  attained  the  highest  average  in  Theology  throughout  his  or  her  college 
career. 

Joseph  W.  McGuinness  Medal:  Presented  in  memory  of  a  former 
graduate  of  the  Boston  College  Evening  College,  to  that  member  of  the 
graduating  class  whose  work  in  the  Social  Sciences  has  been  outstanding. 

Harry  M.  Doyle  Medal:  Given  in  memory  of  a  beloved  professor  to 
a  student  in  the  graduating  class  for  excellence  in  all  courses  in  the  field 
of  History  and  Government. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

GRADING  SCALE 

The  grading  system  consists  of  twelve  categories,  as  follows:  A,  A-, 
B-[-,  B,  B-  C  +  ,  C,  C-,  D  +  ,  D,  D-,  E.  A  is  excellent;  B  is  good; 
C  is  satisfactory;  D  is  passing  but  unsatisfactory;  E  is  failure. 

DEGREES  WITH  HONORS 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honors  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
with  Honors  are  awarded  in  three  grades;  with  Highest  Honors  (summa 
cum  laude),  with  High  Honors  (magna  cum  laude),  and  with  Honors 
(cum  laude).  At  least  (60)  credits  must  be  earned  at  the  Boston  College 
Evening  College  to  establish  eligibility  for  a  degree  with  honors. 

THE  DEAN'S  LIST 

The  Dean's  List,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  ranks  stu- 
dents according  to  their  averages  for  that  semester  in  three  groups:  First 
Honors,  Second  Honors  and  Third  Honors. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GOOD  STANDING 

Degree  students  with  three  failures  in  any  semester  will  be  dropped 
from  the  Evening  College  register.  Students  falling  below  a  C-  average 
will  be  placed  on  probation.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C-  is  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

Official  reports  of  the  semester  grades  will  be  mailed  to  each  student. 
Grades  will  not  be  announced  to  the  students  either  privately  or  pubHcly 
by  professors  without  the  permission  of  the  Dean. 


OTHER  REGULATIONS 

STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

Each  student  has  the  responsibility  of  being  thoroughly  informed 
about  the  regulations  of  the  Evening  College  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue 
and  other  regulations  and  announcements  posted  on  the  Evening  College 
Bulletin  Board  in  Fulton  Hall. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  introduce  the  new  students  to  the  administration  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  facilities  afforded  at  the  Evening  College,  the 
Student  Council  offers  an  informal  orientation  evening  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  At  this  time  representatives  from  every  class  are  dele- 
gated to  welcome  the  newcomers  and  to  act  as  guides,  directing  them 
through  the  offices,  the  classrooms  and  the  libraries  as  well  as  explain- 
ing the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  student. 
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APPROVAL  OF  PROGRAMS 

Students  enrolled  at  the  Boston  College  Evening  College  as  candidates 
for  a  degree  must  follow  a  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  College. 

Such  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  follow  courses  in  any  other 
college  at  the  same  time  without  the  permission  of  the  Dean.  Those  who. 
are  not  candidates  for  a  Boston  College  degree  are  not  included  in  this 
proscription. 

REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

Formal  registration  takes  place  prior  to  each  semester,  and  not  merely 
once  a  year.  The  dates  for  registration  appear  in  the  calendar.  For  further 
clarification  and  efficiency,  the  student  is  mailed  information  concerning 
the  procedure  and  date  of  registration  for  his  or  her  particular  class.  Class 
slips  and  bill-forms  obtained  in  the  registration  process  are  to  be  taken 
immediately  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  in  Gasson  Hall.  At  the  time  of 
registration  or  before  the  first  day  of  class,  all  are  expected  to  pay  all 
semester  fees  and  tuition.  The  class  slips  which  contain  the  name  and 
course  number  for  each  course  for  which  the  student  is  registered  must  be 
stamped  in  the  Treasurer's  Office  before  the  first  class  and  presented  to 
each  professor.  Such  endorsement  indicates  the  complete  fulfillment  of  all 
financial  obligations. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Attendance  at  all  classes  is  obligatory.  Credit  for  a  course  may  be 
denied  to  a  student  who  has  absented  himself  from  class  hours  totalling 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  credits  allotted  to  the  course. 

SEMESTER  EXAMINATIONS 

Written  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester  on  the 
subject  matter  completed  in  that  semester.  Students  who  have  not  received 
a  passing  grade  in  class  work,  tests,  recitations  and  assigned  readings, 
incur  a  deficiency,  and  are  not  eligible  to  take  the  semester  examination 
in  the  course. 

Students  who  are  absent  from  examinations  may  be  permitted  to  take 
an  absentee  examination  with  the  Dean's  approval  provided  a  certified 
and  acceptable  reason  for  the  absence  is  filed  with  the  Dean  within  a 
twenty-four  hour  period  of  the  incurred  absence.  In  addition,  they  must 
file  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  an  official  application  to  take  the  ab- 
sentee examination  and  pay  a  fee  of  $10.00. 

TRANSCRIPTS  OF  RECORDS 

Official  transcripts  of  records  cannot  be  given  to  students  or  grad- 
uates, but  must  be  mailed  directly  to  institutions  or  persons  considering 
the  applicant  for  admission  or  employment.  The  first  transcript  is  fur- 
nished free.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  each  additional  copy.  No 
transcripts  are  issued  during  examination  or  registration  periods. 

The  Evening  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes 

AND  additions  IN   ITS   OFFERINGS,   REGULATIONS  AND  CHARGES   WITHOUT 
EXTENDED   NOTICES. 
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CURRICULUM 

MAJOR  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

In  order  to  give  unity  to  elective  studies,  the  student  should  select 
one  elective  branch  as  a  Major  or  Field  of  Concentration.  In  this  decision 
the  main  factor  should  be  the  student's  prospective  vocation  in  life.  When 
this  choice  has  been  made,  twenty-four  (24)  semester  hours  of  upper  di- 
vision instruction  must  be  taken  in  the  same  subject.  The  remaining  credits 
allowed  in  the  elective  field  may  be  taken  in  the  same  subject  or  in  subjects 
so  closely  allied  as  to  form  a  well  unified  field.  These  courses  must  be  of 
advanced  undergraduate  calibre. 

This  arrangement  of  elective  studies  will  equip  the  student  to  con- 
tinue graduate  studies  in  his  chosen  field.  In  all  cases  it  is  to  be  plainly 
understood  that  whatever  a  student's  Major  may  be,  he  is  always  obliged 
to  follow  the  basic  curriculum  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  following  departments  afford  advanced  undergraduates  courses 
in  which  the  Major  Field  of  Concentration  may  be  chosen: 

Accounting  General  Business 

Economics  History 

English  Management 
Social  Sciences 

LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students,  not  enrolled  in  a  Business  Administration  program,  are 
required  to  study  a  modern  language.  A  student  who  has  had  no  secondary 
school  training  in  a  modern  language  must  enroll  in  an  elementary  course. 
Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  modern  language  study  in  secondary 
school  must  register  either  for  the  intermediate  course  in  the  same  lan- 
guage or  for  the  elementary  class  of  a  language  other  than  the  one  pre- 
viously studied.  In  all  cases  students  must  complete  the  intermediate  course 
level  of  any  language  to  fulfill  the  curriculum  requirement  of  any  degree 
program  in  the  Evening  College. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

The  following  pages  list  in  detail  the  program  required  for  each  de- 
gree at  Boston  College  Evening  College.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  whatever 
the  Major  Field  of  Concentration  may  be,  there  is  a  basic  Liberal  Arts 
"core  curriculum"  program  required  of  all  degree  students. 

THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSES 

The  ideal  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the 
cultural  background  and  the  intellectual  discipline  that  are  essential  to  the 
liberal  growth  and  mature  development  of  his  mind  and  career.  Accord- 
ingly, a  liberal  education  at  the  Boston  College  Evening  College  includes 
required  courses  in  each  of  the  major  areas  of  learning  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  in  some  one  field  of  concentration. 
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MAJORS 

ACCOUNTING.  The  curriculum  for  students  majoring  in  Ac- 
counting is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  the  various  states  for  those  who  intend  to  practice  as  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  The  subjects  covered  in  the  American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants Examination  form  the  basis  of  the  Accounting  Elective  Field. 

While  the  Accounting  courses  have  been  planned  primarily  for  those 
who  intend  to  enter  public  practice,  they  also  have  great  value  for  those 
who  seek  entrance  into  any  field  of  business  activity.  In  fact,  some  knowl- 
edge of  Accounting  is  generally  considered  a  pre-requisite  for  success  in 
almost  any  field  of  Business  and  the  basic  courses  in  Accounting  are  also 
required  for  the  elective  fields  of  General  Business  and  Management, 


ECONOMICS.  The  Economics  Department  offers  a  variety  of 
courses  for  students  interested  in  majoring  in  Economics.  This  elective 
field  may  prepare  a  student  to  become  a  professional  economist  through 
graduate  study;  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  practical  background  for  the  study 
of  law  or  further  study  in  some  special  branch  of  Economics  such  as  Labor 
or  Industrial  Relations.  Among  the  elective  courses  offered  in  this  field 
are  such  subjects  as  General  Economics,  Labor  Economics,  Accounting, 
Finance,  Money  and  Banking,  Industrial  Relations,  Government  and  In- 
dustry, and  Public  Finance. 


ENGLISH.  English  has  always  been  considered  the  mainstay  of  a 
Liberal  Arts  program.  An  elective  program  in  this  field  introduces  the 
students  to  much  of  the  great  literature  of  the  English  language.  The  elec- 
tives  are  arranged  so  that  the  student  will  become  familiar  with  some  of 
the  great  works  of  each  literary  period.  Thus,  the  elective  offerings  include 
such  subjects  as  the  Augustan  Age  in  English  Literature,  Shakespeare, 
Modern  Poetry  and  Literary  Criticism,  English  Fiction  and  Seventeenth 
Century  Literature.  The  English  program  is  also  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  background  for  graduate  study  as  many  of  the  English  students  plan 
on  teaching  careers. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS.  As  we  have  mentioned  above,  this  elective 
field  requires  the  basic  courses  in  Accounting  as  a  foundation.  The  other 
subjects  that  make  up  this  elective  field  are  taken  largely  from  the  fields 
of  Management  and  Marketing  and  include  such  courses  as  Marketing, 
Management,  Advertising,  Retailing,  Statistics,  Administrative  Policies,  In- 
surance, and  Business  Law.  These  subjects  are  carefully  selected  to  give  the 
best  balanced  introduction  to  the  field  of  General  Business  Administration. 
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HISTORY.  The  sequence  of  courses  in  the  Major  Field  of  History 
prepares  the  student  for  the  following  objectives:  law,  foreign  service, 
government  administration,  graduate  study  in  History,  teaching  of  His- 
tory and  Social  Studies,  business  where  specific  business  courses  are  not 
required  and  journalism  in  public  affairs.  Recommended  related  courses 
are  Principles  of  Economics  and  Accounting. 


MANAGEMENT.  The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Manage- 
ment is  two-fold:  to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  the  production 
function  of  business  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  businessman  who  is 
responsible  for  the  successful  management  of  its  organization,  operation, 
and  control;  and  to  impart  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  faced  by  top- 
level  management  and  a  sound  philosophy  that  may  be  utilized  in  their 
solution. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  The  Major  field  of  Social  Sciences  is  designed 
to  give  a  rounded  view  of  contemporary  society  from  an  economic  and 
social  viewpoint.  The  program  embraces  the  broader  courses  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  and  forms  an  excellent  background  for  an  intelligent  liberal 
arts  view  of  modern  life.  It  includes  such  courses  as  Fundamental  Sociology, 
Principles  of  Economics,  Criminology,  Social  Ethics,  The  Family,  Minority 
Group  Relations,  Social  Stratification,  and  Population  Problems. 


PRE-LEGAL.  Most  Law  Schools  prefer  that  there  should  be  no 
specific  under-graduate  pre-legal  program  that  undertakes  to  teach  law 
expressly  through  such  courses  as  "Business  Law,"  "Commercial  Law"  or 
"Corporation  Law."  Law  School  authorities  advise  a  sound  pre-legal  liberal 
arts  education.  Students  may  meet  the  academic  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  Law  School  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  of  the  degree 
programs  at  Boston  College  Evening  College  with  a  major  Elective  field 
in  any  of  the  electives  listed  above. 


ELECTIVES  IN  EDUCATION.  While  the  Evening  College  does 
not  offer  a  formal  teacher  education  program  or  a  program  geared  to 
render  students  eligible  for  certification  as  teachers,  a  limited  number  of 
electives  are  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  electives  is  to  identify  and  encourage  students  who  have 
potential  to  become  successful  teachers  through  a  formal  teacher  educa- 
tion program  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  tables  represent  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit 
which  must  be  acquired  in  each  subject  of  the  prescribed  curriculum  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

The  normal  time  for  completion  of  the  prescribed  program  is  five 
years,  with  twenty-four  semester  hours  credit  per  year. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

(Major:  Economics,  Ejiglish 

History  and  Social  Sciences) 
Subject  Credits 

Philosophy  _ 15 

English 12 

Social  Science 6 

History:  European  History  6 

History:  United  States  History..  6 

Modern  Languages  12 

Mathematics  or  Science 6 

Theology   ..  12 

Field  of  Concentration  24 

Related  Subjects   21 

Total  120 

Bachelor  of  Science  Bachelor  of  Science 

{Major:  Accounting)  {Major:  General  Business 

and  Management) 

Subject                                      Credits  Subject                                      Credits 

Philosophy .__ 15      Philosophy 15 

Enghsh    ._ 12      Enghsh   . 12 

History    6      History 6 

Modern  Language  or  Modern  Language  or 

Social  Science  6          Social  Science  6 

Mathematics 6      Mathematics 6 

Theology  12      Theology  12 

Economics 9      Economics  9 

Finance  6      Finance  6 

Law  3      Law 3 

Accounting 30  Related  Subjects  and 

Related  Subjects 15          Field  of  Concentration 45 


Total .120  Total 120 

Students  are  awarded  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  after  the  completion 
of  the  first  three  years  of  any  degree  program  provided  the  degree  is  ter- 
minal. There  must  be  no  deviation  from  the  prescribed  program. 
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THE  CORE  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  FIELDS  OF 

CONCENTRATION 

ECONOMICS  HISTORY 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

English  Comp  3  Poetry 3 

Modern  Language 3  Modern  Language   ..3 

Christ  in  Promise  .3  Introductory  Philosophy  3 

European  History  1  3  European   History   2 3 

Second  Year 

Rhetoric    3      Rhetoric    . 3 

Modern  Language  or  Modern  Language  or 

Elective*  3  Elective*  3 

History  or  Social  Science**  3      History  or  Social  Science** 3 

Metaphysics 3      Corporate   Christ .3 

Third  Year 

History    3      History ...3 

Math  or  Science*** 3      Math  or  Science***   3 

Metaphyics 3      Elective  3 

Sacraments 3      Elective  3 

Fourth  Year 

Math  or  Science  3      Math  or  Science 3 

Metaphysics ...3      Philosophical   Anthropology   3 

Concentration  3      Theology   Elective   3 

Concentration 3      Concentration 3 

Fifth  Year 

Science 3      Science    3 

Philosophical  Anthropology 3      Philosophy  Elective 3 

Concentration 3      Theology  Elective  or  Elective  3 

Elective  ...3      Concentration 3 

Sixth  Year 

History 3      History 3 

Ethics 3      Philosophy  Elective  3 

Concentration 3      Concentration 3 

Concentration  ...3      Concentration  .3 

*  Students  whose  only  collegiate  course  in  a  language  is  at  the  Elementary 
level  are  required  to  take  a  second  year  of  the  same  language  at  a  higher 
level. 

**  History  Majors  must  choose  the  American  Civilization  course  in  the 
second  year. 

***  Students  may  fulfill  the  course  requirements  in  the  core  by  passing  2 
one-semester  courses  in  Mathematics  or  2  in  a  Science. 
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THE  CORE  CURRICULUM  FOR  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 
IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  ACCOUNTING 

First  Year 

First  Semester                         Credits  Second  Semester                     Credits 

English  Comp 3      Poetry 3 

Elementary  Accounting  3      Elementary  Accounting  3 

Mathematics     3      Mathematics     3 

Christ  in  Promise  3      Introductory  Philosophy   3 

Second  Year 

Rhetoric    3  Rhetoric    3 

Account   Control .3  Intermediate  Accounting 3- 

Principles  of  Economics 3  Principles  of  Economics  3 

Metaphysics 3  Corporate   Christ ...3 

Third  Year 

Introduction  to  Management  3  Principles  of  Marketing  .  _._ .3 

Account  Control 3  Cost   Accounting   ...3 

Metaphysics    .3  Advanced  Accounting  3 

Sacraments    .__ _ 3  Money  and  Banking  ...- 3 

Fourth  Year 

Tax  Accounting  3  Auditing  3 

History    ._ 3  History   3 

Account  Control 3  Cost  Accounting  _ 3 

Metaphysics    _._._ 3  Philosophical  Anthropology 3 

Fifth  Year 

Tax  Accounting ..3      Auditing  ..- 3 

Corp.    Finance   3      Law  3 

Philosophical  Anthropology 3      Philosophy    Elective --.-. 3 

American  Civilization  or  American  Civilization  or 

Elective  3  Elective  .—.3 

Sixth  Year 

Ethics    3  Philosophy  Elective 3 

Advanced  Accounting  Advanced  Accounting 

Problems 3  Problems    -3 

Statistics    ._ 3  Business  Policies 3 

History 3  History     ._ 3 

Students  who  elect  a  language  must  consult  with  the  Registrar  concerning 
certain  adjustments  in  their  schedules. 

Students  whose  only  collegiate  course  in  a  language  is  at  the  Elementary 
level  are  required  to  take  a  second  year  of  the  same  language  at  a  higher 
level. 
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II.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

First  Year 

F/Vj/  Semester  Credits  Second  Semester  Credits 

English  Comp    3  Poetry  3 

Elementary  Accounting  3  Elementary  Accounting  _ 3 

Mathematics   3  Mathematics 3 

Christ  in  Promise  __3  Introductory   Philosophy   3 

Second  Year 

Rhetoric    3      Rhetoric    3 

Account  Control  3      Elective  3 

Principles  of  Economics  3      Principles  of  Economics  3 

Metaphysics    3      Corporate  Christ  3 

Third  Year 

Introduction  to  Management  3      Principles  of  Marketing  3 

Metaphysics  or  Philosophical  Anthropology    3 

Social  Science  .3 

Sacraments    -. ._.__ ...3      Money  and  Banking ...3 

Concentration 3      Concentration 3 

Fourth  Year 

History   3      History   -. 3 

Corp.  Finance  3      Elective  -... .-3 

Metaphysics    . 3      Theology  Elective  3 

Elective  3      Philosophical   Anthropology   3 

Fifth  Year 

History    3      History    3 

Philosophy  Anthropology 3      Philosophy  Elective 3 

Corp.  Finance  or  Elective  3      Elective 3 

Concentration 3      Concentration 3 

Sixth  Year 

Statistics    3  Business  Policies  3 

Ethics    3  Philosophy  Elective  ...3 

Concentration   3  Concentration 3 

Concentration 3  Concentration 3 

Students  who  elect  a  language  must  consult  with  the  Registrar  concerning 
certain  adjustments  in  their  schedules. 

Students  whose  only  collegiate  course  in  a  language  is  at  the  Elementary 
level  are  required  to  take  a  second  year  of  the  same  language  at  a  higher 
level. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  COURSES 

ACCOUNTING 

Chairman:  Arthur  L.  Glynn  Office — Fulton  315 

Ac     1 — Elementary  Accounting  I. 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  basic  principles  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  the  books  and  records  of  business.  The  com- 
plete bookkeeping  cycle  is  studied  in  detail;  journalizing,  posting,  clos- 
ing the  books  and  the  preparation  of  the  financial  statements. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit  Professor  McDonough 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  fepson 


Ac  2 — Elementary  Accounting  II. 

A  continuation  of  Elementary  Accounting  I.  Accounting  for  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  operations  of  the  individual  proprietorship, 
the  partnership  and  the  corporation. 
Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit  Professor  McDonough 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Jepson 


Ac  31 — Account  Control 

A  managerial  control  through  the  use  of  cost  data  is  stressed.  Among 
the  subjects  covered  are  budgeting,  standard  cost  analysis,  cost-volume- 
profit  relationship,  differential  costs,  direct  costing  and  distribution  cost 
analysis. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit  Professor  Lee 

Tuesday — 7 :  00  -  9 :  30  p.m.  Professor  Keelan 


Ac  51 — Intermediate  Accounting 

The  theory  and  practice  of  corporation  accounting  with  special  prob- 
lems; actuarial  science;  problems  of  valuation  of  current  assets;  consign- 
ments; installment  sales,  etc.  The  course  also  covers  the  valuation  of  tan- 
gible and  intangible  fixed  assets;  investment;  liabilities;  funds  and  re- 
serves; comparative  statements;  statements  of  application  of  funds; 
analysis  of  working  capital;  miscellaneous  ratios  and  profit  and  loss 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  Ac  1,  Ac  2. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit  Professor  Dmohotvski 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m. 
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Ac  52 — Advanced  Accounting 

A  detailed  study  of  the  more  unusual  phases  of  accounting  theory. 
A  general  review  of  all  principles  undertaken  through  the  application 
of  acquired  theory  to  complicated  problem  work.  Matters  such  as  in- 
stallment accounting,  consignment  accounting,  fiduciary  accounting  and 
agency  accounting  are  thoroughly  explored. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit  Professor  Glynn 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m. 


Ac  55 — Cost  Accounting 

The  control  aspects  of  material,  labor  and  overhead  accounting  are 
stressed.  The  course  covers  such  areas  as  job  and  process  costs,  standard 
costs,  direct  costing,  marketing  costs,  costs  in  decision  making,  capital 
budgeting  and  profit  planning. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit  Professor  Lee 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m. 


Ac  101-102 — Advanced  Accounting  Problems 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  develop  in  the  student  the  ability 
to  solve  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  complex  problems  in  order  to  pre- 
pare him  for  either  public  professional  examinations  or  executive  ac- 
counting work  in  private  business.  This  is  attained  through  a  study  of 
typical  cases  and  exercises  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  in- 
volving special  aspects  of  partnerships,  mergers,  consolidations,  corpora- 
tions, municipal  and  government  accounting  fiduciaries  and  other  ad- 
vanced fields  of  accounting.  During  the  second  semester  cases  in  con- 
trollership  providing  training  in  the  collection,  analysis  and  presentation 
of  information  for  modern  business  management  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit  Professor  Stenholm 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m. 


Ac  103 — ^Tax  Accounting 

This  course  considers  the  Massachusetts  and  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws, 
with  applications  to  individuals,  partnerships,  fiduciaries  and  corpora- 
tions. An  intensive  series  of  practical  problems  covering  concrete  situa- 
tions illustrates  the  meanings  of  the  laws.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
economic  and  historic  viewpoints.  A  study  is  made  of  federal  estate, 
gift  and  excise  laws  and  state  inheritance  and  excise  tax  laws. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit  Professor  Cregan 

Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m. 
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Ac  111 — Auditing, 

This  course  presents  both  the  theory  and  the  procedure  of  auditing. 
The  subjects  covered  include  various  types  of  audits,  the  preparation  of 
working  papers  and  reports,  the  relationship  with  the  client  and  profes- 
sional ethics.  The  materials  used  are  practice  sets,  problems  and  the  actual 
books  of  business  organizations  that  have  ceased  operations.  The  course 
offers  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  various  classes  of  en- 
terprise and  provides  a  test  under  conditions  which  correspond  to  those 
met  in  practice.  The  student  receives  individual  instruction  on  his  as- 
signments. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit  Professor  Cregan 

Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m. 


ECONOMICS 

Acting  Chairman:  Alice  E.  Bourneuf  Office — Carney  131 

Ec  21 — Principles  of  Economics  I. 

Foundation  and  basic  concepts  and  terms  of  the  Science  of  Economics 
and  its  relation  to  Ethics;  factors  of  production;  forms  of  the  business 
enterprise;  price  formation  under  various  market  situations;  functional 
and  personal  distribution  of  income;  large  scale  organization;  combina- 
tion, monopoly  and  unfair  competition. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Foley,  S.J. 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Looney 


Ec  22 — Principles  of  Economics  II. 

Trade  unions,  unemployment,  social  security;  money,  banking,  busi- 
ness cycles;  Government  borrowing  and  creation  of  national  income; 
public  finance;  agricultural  and  transportation  problems;  interregional 
and  international  trade,  international  economic  policy. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Foley,  S.J. 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Looney 
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Ec  33— Money  and  Banking. 

This  course  considers  basic  monetary  and  banking  concepts,  theories 
of  the  value  of  money,  principles  of  commercial  banking,  bank  reserves 
and  the  limitations  of  deposit  creation. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Schickel 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Schickel 

Ec  63 — Economic  Statistics. 

This  course  presents  a  discussion  of  the  theory  and  statistical  tech- 
niques best  adapted  to  the  need  of  business.  Constant  references  are 
cited  from  all  phases  of  business  activity.  This  course  includes  laboratory 
work. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Schickel 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Schickel 

Ec  133 — History  of  Economic  Thought. 

This  course  surveys  the  main  trends  of  Western  economic  thought 
from  ancient  times  to  Keynes.  The  economists'  ideas  will  be  related  to 
the  socio-economic  and  intellectual  background  of  the  times. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Greene 

Ec  155 — Development  of  Modern  Capitalism. 

A  survey  of  several  attempts  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Political  aspects  of  Western  Capitalism.  The  works  of 
Marx,  Weber,  Schumpeter,  Rostow,  Galbraith  and  others  will  be  studied. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Cheney,  S.f. 

Ec  169 — Man  and  the  Social  Economy. 

This  course  treats  of  man  as  the  central  factor  and  decision  maker  in 
the  total  complex  of  economic  and  social  life  and  institutions.  Man,  in- 
dividual and  social,  as  the  subject  of  rights  and  responsibilities,  is  ex- 
amined within  the  framework  of  exchange,  the  business  firm,  the 
industry,  the  national  and  international  economy.  Existing  forms  of  eco- 
nomic society  are  critically  evaluated  and  suggestions  offered  for  their 
improvement. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Foley,  S.J. 
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Ec  173 — Economic  Development 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  leading  theories  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  their  application.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  programs  for  stimulating  economic 
growth  in  the  poor  nations.  Wide  readings  are  required  and  papers  will 
be  presented  in  class  for  student  discussion. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  .  Professor  Greene 


EDUCATION 

Chairman:  Donald  T.  Donley  Office — Campion  100 

Ed  100 — History  of  Education. 

A  history  of  education  movements,  leaders,  and  institutions. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Moore 

Ed  101 — Philosophy  of  Education. 

This  course  considers  fundamental  educational  problems:  the  nature 
of  the  learner,    the  agencies   responsible   for  education,   the  rights   of 
parents.  Church  and  State  regarding  education,   and  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  curriculum  and  methodology. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Lambert 

Ed  115 — Curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School. 

The  modern  elementary  school  is  studied  in  this  course,  with  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  nature  of  the  pupil   and   the   responsibilities   of  the 
teacher  as  related  to  the  curriculum.  Critical  consideration  will  be  given 
to  traditional,  integrated,  and  progressive  curricula. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Fraumeni 

Ed  116 — Child  Growth  and  Development. 

A  course  designed  to  help  prospective  elementary  school  teachers  to 
understand  and  guide  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  emotional  develop- 
ment of  children  from  infancy  through  adolescence. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Dacey 
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Ed  119 — Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  School. 

The  modem  secondary  school  is  studied  in  this  course,  with  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  nature  of  the  pupil   and  the  responsibilities   of  the 
teacher  as  related  to  the  curriculum.  Critical  consideration  will  be  given 
to  traditional,  integrated,  and  progressive  curricula. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Ri/ane 

Ed  141 — Educational  Psychology. 

The  psychological  study  of  the  nature,  characteristics  and  operative 
forces  of  learning.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  prospective 
teacher  a  solid  psychological  basis  for  classroom  methodology. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Dacey 

Ed  166 — ^Teaching  Reading  and  Language  Arts  in  the 
Elementary  School. 
A  study  of  the  language   arts   curriculum  with  emphasis   upon   the 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary  and  elementary  grades. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Franmeni 

Ed  168 — Tests  and  Measurements. 

The  major  problems  of  educational  measurements,  with  emphasis  on 
the  characteristics,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of  formal 
and  informal  tests  with  practical  application  to  classroom  use. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Wegner 

ENGLISH 

Chairman:  Richard  E.  Hughes  Office — Carney  447 

En  1-2 — Prose  Composition  and  Poetry. 

The  specific  aim  of  the  first  semester  is  to  reach  correctness,  clarity, 
and  effectiveness  in  diction,  and  in  the  construction  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  This  aim  will  be  achieved  partly  through  the  reading  and 
analysis  of  selected  essays  and  short  stories,  but  more  especially  through 
the  student's  own  efforts  in  writing.  The  specific  aim  of  the  second 
semester  is  to  teach  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  poetry,  and 
to  stimulate  the  student's   own   imagination,   through   examination   of 
texts,  classroom  discussions,  and  the  composition  of  critical  papers. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  Freshmen. 
Two  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Monday— 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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En  21-22 — Rhetoric. 

A  study  of  the  art  of  persuasion  and  of  effective  communication  in  all 
its  forms,  with  emphasis  on  the  ability  to  grasp  and  to  communicate  in 
the  varied  literary  genres  of  our  time.  The  major  techniques  are  seen  in 
the  great  works  of  the  past  and  present  both  prose  and  poetry. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  Sophomores. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Monday-7:00- 9:30  p.m.  THE  DEPARTMENT 

En  100-101— Survey  of  English  Literature. 

This  survey  introduces  the  student  to  the  major  authors  and  themes 
of  English  literature,  from  the  beginnings  of  Old  English  and  medieval 
works  to  modern  times.  The  first  semester  will  bring  the  survey  up  to 
and  including  Shakespeare,  while  the  the  second  semester  will  deal  with 
material  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Tivo  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Fitzgerald 

En  102-103 — Survey  of  American  Literature. 

A  chronological  account  of  the  major  developments  of  American  lit- 
erature, from  the  time  that  a  national  literature  began  to  emerge  in 
colonial  times  down  to  an  account  of  the  most  recent  developments,  is 
the  subject  of  the  course.  The  first  semester  will  present  materials  of 
the  18th  and  the  early  19th  centuries;  the  second  semester  will  deal  with 
late  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

First  semester 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  McDermott 

Secofid  semester 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  McCafferty 

En  106-107 — English  Fiction. 

This  course  will  study  the  developments  of  the  English  novel  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  present  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
of  form  and  technique  to  subject  and  theme. 
Two  semesters 
Six  sejnester  hours  credit 
Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Sullivan 

En  108-109 — Modern  Poetry  and  Literary  Criticism. 

Selected  reading  in  recent  British  and  American  poetry  and  criticism 
with  special  attention  given  to  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  dominant 
themes  and  techniques. 
Two  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Siggins 
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En  133 — John  Donne  and  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 

An   intensive  reading  of  the  poetry  of  Donne,    Herbert,    Crashaw, 
Vaughan,  Marvell,  and  Traherne. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  R.  Hughes 

En  134 — JoNsoNiAN  and  Cavalier  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  dramatic  and  poetic  writings  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  se- 
lective readings  in  the  works  of  Herri ck,  Lovelace,  Suckling,  and  others. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  R.  Hughes 

En  147-148 — The  Augustan  Age  in  English  Literature. 

Studies  in  English  Neoclassicism  from  John  Dryden  through  Samuel 
Johnson.  The  prose  and  poetry  of  Pope,  Swift,  Burke,  and  other  figures 
to  be  considered. 

Ttijo  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  McCue 


FINANCE 

Chairman:  Walter  T.  Greaney,  Jr.  Office — Fulton  215 

Fin  41 — Corporation  Finance. 

A  general  course  which  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  prob- 
lems of  acquiring  and  administering  the  funds  of  a  modern  business;  the 
forms  of  business  organizations;  the  instruments  of  corporate  finance; 
the  work  of  the  promoter;  the  several  instruments  used  in  obtaining 
funds;  the  problems  of  expansion  and  reorganization. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Maung 

Fin  101-102 — Financial  Management, 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  work  in  the  management  of 
corporation  funds.  The  principles  and  techniques  of  measuring  and 
achieving  money  needs  and  the  liquidation  of  debts  are  emphasized. 
Corporate  financial  problems  treated  extensively  include  consideration 
of  working  capital  investments  and  financial  budgets. 

Ttvo  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Lawless 
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FINE  ARTS 

Acting  Chairman:  Josephine  Von  Henneberg  Office — Lyons  41 6 

Fine  Arts  40 — The  Heritage  of  Music. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  experience  of  works  of 
the  great  composers  by  Hstening  to  recordings;  and  to  provide  the  rele- 
vant biographical  and  historical  background  of  music  to  give  the  student 
an  increased  understanding  of  music  and  his  cultural  heritage. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Lund 

Fine  Arts  52 — Artistic  Masterpieces. 

This  course  is  approached  from  the  contemporary  view  and  is  designed 
to  aid  the  student  in  better  understanding  his  immediate  culture  by  dis- 
cussing and  viewing  current  art  trends.  Some  study  will  also  be  made  into 
the  artistic  trends  of  the  past,  especially  as  they  are  similar  or  relate  to 
the  contemporary  scene. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Lund 

GOVERNMENT 

Chairman:  David  Lowenthal  Office- — Carney  231 

Gv  111-112 — American  National  Government. 

The  study  of  the  structural  and  functional  aspects  of  American  Na- 
tional Government. 
Two  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Dean 

HISTORY 

Chairman:  Thomas  H.  O'Connor  Office — Carney  115 

Hs  1-2 — European  Civilization  Since  the  Renaissance. 

Beginning  with  the  birth  of  modern  Europe  in  the  Renaissance,  the 
course  will  trace  the  major  developments  of  Western  Civilization. 
Txvo  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Miller 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Heineman 

Hs  41-42 — History  of  American  Civilization. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  American  civilization  from  the  period  of 
colonization  to  the  present. 
Ttvo  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  O'Connor 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Wakstein 
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Hs  73 — European  Political  and  Social  History,  1917-1950. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to   the   rise  of  Fascism  in  Italy, 
Nazism  in  Germany,  and  Communism  in  Russia. 
Prerequisite:  Hs  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  McMaho?i 

Hs  74 — European  Diplomacy,  1917-1950. 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  the  major  European  powers  from 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  to  World  War  II  are  studied  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Hs  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  McMahon 

Hs  91-92 — History  of  Ireland. 

A  survey  of  Irish  civilization  from  the  pre-Christian  Gaelic  period  to 
the  present. 

Prerequisite:  Hs  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Harney,  S.J. 

Hs  135 — The  Era  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  major  events  of  the  French  Revolution  from  the  background  and 
causes  during  the  Old  Regime  to  the  fall  of  the  Directory  and  the 
emergence  of  Napoleon. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Florescu 

En  136 — The  Age  of  Napoleon. 

The  political,  social,  and  intellectual  impact  of  Napoleonic  statesman- 
ship upon  Europe,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  development  of 
national  consciousness. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Florescu 

Hs  173-174 — The  Negro  as  a  Factor  in  American  History. 

A  survey  of  the  influence  which  the  American  Negro  has  had  upon 
the  politics,  society,  and  culture  of  the  United  States. 
Two  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Tuesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Buni 
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Hs  181 — Colonial  Period  in  Latin  America. 

Indian  culture  on  the  eve  of  discovery,  the  nature  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese imperial  rule  in  the  New  World  and  the  impact  of  Western 
Civilization  on  the  Indians. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Criscenti 

Hs  182 — Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 

The  emergence  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  as  Great  Powers  in 
South  America. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Criscenti 

LAW 

Chairman:  William  B.  Hickey  Office — Fulton  404 

Law  43 — Elementary  Business  Law. 

A  brief  introductory  survey  of  the  nature  and  source  of  law.  The  law 
of  contracts,  including  offer  and  acceptance,  consideration,  competent 
parties,  illegality,  fraud,  mistake  and  duress,  and  performance  and  dis- 
charge. The  law  of  sales,  including  transfer  of  property  between  buyer 
and  seller,  warranties,  remedies.  The  law  of  negotiable  instruments,  in- 
cluding creation  of  negotiable  instruments,  negotiations,  holder  in  due 
course,  real  and  personal  defenses,  liabilities  of  parties  and  discharge. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Murray 

Law  106 — Real  Estate. 

An  examination  of  principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  ownership, 
management  and  transfer  of  real  estate  including  the  various  interests 
in  land,  quitclaim  and  warranty  deeds,  recording  statutes,  title  examina- 
tion, fixtures,  easements  restrictions,  liens,  leases,  mortgages,  appraisals, 
and  other  rights  and  duties  incidental  thereto. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Murray 

Law  111 — Insurance. 

A  survey  of  the  various  types  of  insurance  including  life,  accident 
and  health,  fire,  casualty,  public  liability,  inland  marine,  automobile, 
bonds,  and  other  miscellaneous  coverages  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
their  value  and  applicability  to  typical  business  situations. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Murray 
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MANAGEMENT 

Chairman:  Justin  C.  Cronin  Office — Fulton  llOB 

Mg  21 — Introduction  to  Production  Management. 

A  basic  course  in  production.  Its  aim  is  to  relate  traditional  treatments 
of  production   with    modern   quantitative   and   behavioral   research.    It 
covers  the  central  topics  of  production  control,  quality  control,  wage  in- 
centives, motion  and  time  study,  inventory  control  and  organization. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Narins 

Mg  31 — Industrial  Procurement. 

The  procurement  through  purchase  of  the  material,  supplies  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  unit.  Centralization 
versus  decentralization  of  the  purchasing  function,  purchasing  budgets, 
make  or  buy,  the  measurement  of  purchasing  efficiency  and  some  legal 
aspects  of  purchasing. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Kuppejis 

Mg  41 — Personnel  Management. 

The  development  and  retention  of  an  efficient  and  contented  work- 
ing force.  Consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  construction  and 
use  of  occupational  descriptions,  sources  of  labor,  application,  forms, 
interviews,  testing,  training,  introduction  to  job,  job  analysis,  classifi- 
cation, evaluation,  service  rating,  wage  plans  and  policies. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Fisher 

Mg  53— Production  Control. 

Production  forecasting,  control  through  production  budgets,  material 
specifications,  routing  of  operations  and  processes,  plant  layout,  plant 
safety,  dispatching,  quality  and  inventory  control,  problems  of  classi- 
fication and  identification  in  a  production  control  system,  relationship 
between  the  production  control  department  and  other  departments. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday— 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Kuppens 

Mg  57 — Electronic  Data  Processing. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory   and  methodology  of  electronic  data 
processing.  Emphasis  is  on  concepts  of  programming  rather  than  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  programming.  Description  of  stored  program  digital 
computer  with  magnetic  tape  input-output,  binary,  decimal,  octal  num- 
bering systems;  special  data  processing  languages  (e.g.  FACT,  COBOL) 
describing,  analyzing,  flow-charting,  and  programming  of  a  typical  busi- 
ness data  processing  application. 
First  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  McDowell 
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Mg  111 — Human  Relations. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  acquiring 
an  administrative  viewpoint  in  analyzing  business  problems  treating 
human  relations.  Specific  cases  will  be  discussed  in  class  and  the  student 
will  evaluate  complex  business  situations  involving  them,  technical  and 
economic  factors. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Fisher 

Mg  16i — Business  Policies. 

Administrative  policy  is  one  of  the  primary  instruments  of  coordina- 
tion and  control.  The  interrelationships  of  the  functions  of  a  business 
and  the  problems  that  arise  within  the  organization  which  require  top- 
management  action  for  their  solution  receive  constant  attention.  The 
case  method  of  instruction  is  used  throughout  the  course. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Narins 


MARKETING 

Chairman:  Joseph  D.  O'Brien  Office — Fulton  212 

Mk  21 — ^Principles  of  Marketing, 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  marketing;  the  essential  oper- 
ations and  institutions  involved  in  the  distribution  of  commodities; 
buying  habits,  patronage  attitudes,  and  their  effect  on  merchandising 
policies;  sales  promotion  efforts  and  the  use  of  advertising  by  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Devine 

Mk  128 — Market  Research. 

Current  economic  thought  applied  to  marketing.  The  scientific  method 
and  its  application  to  market  research;  planning  the  investigation,  the 
gathering  of  data,  their  interpretation  and  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
point;  sampling  methods;  the  various  types  of  surveys.  Emphasis  is  on 
individual  research  guided  by  the  study  of  actual  market  surveys  made 
for  both  local  and  national  organizations. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  O'Brien 
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Mk  130-131 — Effective  Communication  and  Public  Relations. 
This  course  explores  the  semantics,  the  sociological  and  the  psycho- 
logical backgrounds  involved  in  cultivating  favorable  attitudes  between 
institutions  and  employees,  dealers,  customers,  stockholders,  legislators, 
educators,  and  the  community,  and  affords  practice  in  the  tools  and 
methods  required  to  accomplish  this.  The  course  seeks  to  develop  a 
capacity  to  organize  and  engineer  agreement  and  consent  between  an 
organization  and  its  various  publics. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Rogovin 

MATHEMATICS 
Chairman:  Gerald  G.  Bilodeau  Office — Carney  318 

Mt  41-42 — Modern  Mathematical  Analysis. 

This  course  consists  of  an  introduction  to  mathematical  logic,  sets, 
the  axiomatic  structure  of  the  real  number  system,  analytic  geometry, 
elementary  probability  theory  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  calculus. 

Topics  include  functions,  relations,  and  their  graphs,  variation,   the 
algebra  of  numbers,  the  measurement  and  comparison  of  quantities,  and 
the  rate  of  change  of  a  function. 
Two  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  LeBlanc 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Krebs 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Chairman:  Normand  R.  Cartier  Office — Carney  334 

Fr  1-2 — Elementary  French. 

An  initiation  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  course  is  designed  to 
develop  simultaneously  the  fundamental  skills:   reading  ability,   aural 
comprehension,  oral  and  written  self-expression.  Classwork  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  drill. 
Two  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Hastings 

Fr  21-22 — Intermediate  French. 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of  the 
basic  elements  of  French  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of  selected 
texts,  oral  practice  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  students  passive 
and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  French  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Taconet 
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Gr  1-2 — Elementary  German. 

An  initiation  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  course  is  designed  to 
develop  simultaneously  the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural 
comprehension,  oral  and  written  self-expression.  Classwork  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  drill. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Boulanger 


Gr  21-22 — Intermediate  German. 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of 
the  basic  elements  of  German  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of 
selected  texts,  oral  practice  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  student's 
passive  and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  German  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Cahill 


Sp  1-2— Elementary  Spanish 

An  initiation  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  course  is  designed  to 
develop  simultaneously  the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural 
comprehension,  oral  and  written  self-expression.  Classwork  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  drill. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Lipp 


Sp  21-22 — Intermediate  Spanish. 

The  prime  objective  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  study  of 
the  language  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  rapid  review  of 
the  basic  elements  of  Spanish  will  be  integrated  with  close  reading  of 
selected  texts,  oral  practice  and  laboratory  work,  to  increase  the  students 
passive  and  active  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 

Ttvo  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Boulanger 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Chairman:  Rev.  Joseph  F.  X.  Flanagan,  S.J.  Office — Carney  272 

Pl  10 — Introductory  Philosophy 

This  course  commences  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  Aristotelian  logic 
and  then  moves  into  a  study  of  the  types  of  problems  investigated  by 
philosophers  over  the  course  of  history.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
analyzes  the  methodologies  proper  to  philosophy,  theology,  science, 
history  and  mathematics. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Haggerty 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Martin 

Pl  21 — Metaphysics. 

A  study  of  contemporary  and  classical  formulations  of  metaphysical 
systems  which  will  attempt  to  establish  the  need  for  a  metaphysical  ap- 
proach to  philosophical  problems.  Finite  man's  knowledge  of  an  In- 
finite God  will  also  be  considered. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Haggerty 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Blakeley 

Pl  51 — Philosophical  Anthropology. 

This  course  considers  the  nature  of  man  from  the  evidence  of  personal 
experience,  science,  and  the  philosophical  reflections  of  key  figures  in 
Western  thought. 

072e  semester  course  —  offered  both  sejnesters 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00-9:30    p.m.  Professor    Cudahy 

Friday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Wells 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Navickas 

Pl  53 — Ethics. 

An  investigation  of  the  rational  basis  of  moral  value  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  ethical  principles.  Specific  application  of  those  norms  will  be 
examined. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Martin 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Navickas 
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Pl  115 — Theories  of  Immortality. 

A  consideration  of  contemporary  discussion  on  death  and  immortality 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  study  of  these  problems  in  Greek,  Medieval 
and  early  Modern  Thought. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Friday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Wells 

Pl  157 — Whitehead. 

Process  philosophy  will  be  seen  in  contrast  with  other  contemporary 
movements;  special  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  God. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  horns  credit 
Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Cudahy 

Pl  159 — Oriental  Philosophy 

An  investigation  into  the  oriental  mind,  1)  in  general,  2)  in  its  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  Taoist,  Confucianist  and  Zen  manifestations,  and  3)    in  its 
relation  to  western  philosophies  and  religions. 
First  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Friday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Kreeft 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Chairman:  John  von  Felsinger  Office — Lyons   132 

PsY  11-12 — Introduction  to  Psychology. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  modern  psychology.  Designed  to  give 
students  not  majoring  in  psychology  a  basic  understanding  of  human 
behavior. 

Ttvo  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Baer 

PsY  157 — Abnormal  Psychology. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  abnormalities.  Evidence  concerning 
causation  and  the  problems  of  treatment  are  considered. 
First  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Kellner 

PsY  160 — Psychology  of  Adolescence. 

The  characteristic  and  attendant  problems  of  adolescent  growth  and 
development:  Relevant  techniques  of  teaching  and  guidance  based  on 
modern  research. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday^ — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Kellner 
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SPEECH  ARTS 
Chairman:  John  H.  Lawton  Office — Lyons  406 

Sa  51 — Effective  Oral  Communication  for  Business  and 

Professional  People 
This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  and  women 
in  the  business  and  professional  community.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
exposition  of  ideas  and  on  speeches  for  special  occasions —  introduc- 
tions, nominations,  prize  giving,  etc. — which  are  frequently  required  of 
business  and  professional  people.  At  the  same  time  students  participate 
in  discussions,  conferences,  and  problem-solving  situations  which  em- 
ploy informal  and  non-platform  modes  of  speaking.  In  short,  the  course 
is  designed  to  improve  the  speech  skills  of  class  members  in  the  situa- 
tions which  confront  them  in  their  business  and  professional  careers. 

One  semester  course  —  Offered  both  semesters 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Sinzinger 

Second  sequester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Lawton 


SCIENCE 

Chairman — Biology:  Rev.  William  D.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

Office — Higgins   327 
Chairman — Geology:  Rev.  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.      Office — Devlin  205 

Bi  51-52 — General  Biology. 

In  the  first  semester,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  representative 
vertebrates  correlated  with  the  human  are  treated.  A  survey  of  the  in- 
vertebrates and  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom  comprises  the  second 
semester  part  of  the  course.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Maynard 

Ge  U — Physical  Geology. 

The  physical  constituents  and  structure  of  the  Earth's  crust  are  dis- 
cussed. Those  geologic  processes,  especially  mountain  building  and 
erosion,  are  considered  as  to  the  effects  on  the  surface  and  the  interior 
of  the  Earth.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Martin 
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Ge  12— Historical  Geology. 

Age,  origin,  and  history  of  the  Earth  to  the  present  are  considered. 
The  physical  processes  are  presented  in  a  time  reference  and  the  fossil 
record  is  used  to  verify  the  development  of  plant  and  animal  life  within 
this  time  plan.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Brown 

Ge  58 — Origins  of  Man. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  man  and  his  place  in 
the  scheme  of  evolution.  Organic  in  concept,  the  course  will  consider  the 
relationship  of  man  with  the  lower  forms  of  life.  Of  particular  concern 
are  the  primates,  beginning  with  the  Mesozoic  ancestors  and  continuing 
to  the  present  forms  and  Homo  sapiens. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7 :  00  -  9 :  30  p.m.  Professor  Brown 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Chairman:  Ritchie  P.  Lowry  Office — Carney  325 

Sc  1-2 — Fundamental  Sociology. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  sociology.  This  course  introduces  the  student 
to  terms,  concepts  and  research  methods  in  sociology. 
Two  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Leventman 

Thursday— 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Sypek 

Sc  107-108 — Problems  in  Social  and  Business  Ethics. 

An  examination  of  the  functions  and  problems  of  the  businessman  in 
the  social  and  political  environment  in  which  he  functions.  Principles 
of  ethics  and  the  social  thinking  of  the  Church  will  be  applied  to  specific 
problem  areas. 

Two  semesters 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Tuesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Buck 

Sc  109-110 — ^Geographic  Patterns  of  Social  Development. 

A  study  by  continents  and  regions  of  basic  and  environmental  condi- 
tions which  produce  major  problems  in  existence  today. 
Two  semesters 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Buck 
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Sc  143 — Race  Relations. 

The  sociological  significance  of  race.  Race  and  racism  in  the  modern 
world.  Considerations  of  historical  and  contemporary  sources  of  racial 
tensions  and  problems. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Williams 

Sc  150 — Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Delinquency  as  a  social  problem.  Theories  and  factors  of  delinquent 
behavior.  Prediction,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation  of  delinquents. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday — 7:00-9:30   p.m.  Professor   Williams 

Sc  170 — Social  Deviance. 

An  analysis  of  selected  instances  of  individual  and  social  deviance  and 
sociological  approaches  to  social  control  in  contemporary  society. 
First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 
Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Sypek 

Sc  175 — Sociology  of  Social  Welfare. 

An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  philosophy  of  social 
welfare  in  their  historical  perspective  and  the  sociological  changes  with 
their  impact  on  the  present  system  of  social  welfare  in  a  diversified  and 
complicated  society. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Monday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Sypek 


THEOLOGY 
Chairman:  Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J.  Office — Carney  404 

Th  10 — The  Bible:  Christ  in  Promise  and  Fulfillment, 

This  course  is  a  study  of  divine  revelation  and  of  faith  as  man's  re- 
sponse to  it.  The  theological  meaning  of  the  biblical  message  is  examined 
in  the  light  of  the  literary  forms  and  life-circumstances  characteristic  of 
the  times  when  the  Bible  was  written.  In  particular,  the  Old  Testament 
is  presented  as  the  history  of  God's  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  Gospels 
as  the  delineation  of  Christ  as  Prophet,  Messiah-King,  and  Son  of  God. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Casey,  S.J. 

Friday— 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  O'Connell,  S.J. 
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Th  20 — EccLESiOLOGY:  The  Corporate  Christ. 

An  historical  development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Redemption  introduces  this  course  and  links  the  Person  of  Christ  with 
the  Church  He  founded.  Scriptural  evidence  for  the  structure  and  growth 
of  the  early  Church  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  Church's  self- 
knowledge  as  reflected  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

Second  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Leonard,  S.]. 

Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Murphy,  S.J. 

Th  51 — The  Sacraments. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  Sacraments  as  a  means  of  Grace;  their 
nature  and  efficacy;  Baptism;  Confirmation;  the  Holy  Eucharist  as 
Sacrament  and  Sacrifice  with  a  special  treatment  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance;  Indulgences;  Extreme  Unction;  Holy 
Orders;  a  special  treatment  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony. 

First  semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Wednesday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Talbot,  S.J. 

Friday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Smith,  S.J. 

Th  162 — Worship  in  the  West. 

The  evolution  of  the  forms  of  worship  as  reflecting  the  patterns  of 
Western  culture  from  apostolic  times  to  the  reforms  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

Second  Semester 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Thursday — 7:00-9:30  p.m.  Professor  Leonard,  S.J. 

Electives  Second  Sequester 

Th  167 — Christian  Interpretation  of  Human  Sexuality. 

This  course  will  seek  to  integrate  the  most  recent  studies  of  sexual 
development  and  attitudes  with  Christian  values  as  these  are  found  in 
the  Gospel  and  in  subsequent  tradition.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
meaning  of  conjugal  love  and  human  fulfillment  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council. 
Second  semester 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Friday — 7:00  -  9:30  p.m.  Professor  Thomas,  S.J. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  Boston  College  Graduate  School  was  established  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus  to  promote  the  development  of  specialized  study  and  professional 
academic  research  under  Catholic  auspices.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  scholarship  in  all  of  its  aspects:  the  acquisition  of  full  and  exact 
knowledge  within  a  specific  discipline;  the  original  and  methodical  investi- 
gation of  problems  or  of  lacunae  in  knowledge;  the  collection,  organization, 
and  interpretation  of  data  drawn  from  primary  and  important  secondary 
sources;  the  communication  of  informed  and  discriminating  judgments  in 
clear  and  cogent  papers  and  oral  reports.  As  a  specifically  Catholic  graduate 
school,  it  bases  its  moral  and  spiritual  values,  where  these  are  properly 
involved  in  the  formation  of  opinions  and  conclusions,  upon  Christian 
philosophy  and  theology. 

The  Graduate  School  is  administered  by  the  Dean,  who  is  assisted  by 
the  Educational  Policy  Committee  and  by  the  chairmen  of  all  departments 
granting  graduate  degrees.  All  matters  concerning  admission,  credits 
(including  credits  offered  in  transfer),  assistantships  or  fellowships,  and 
general  requirements  are  referred  to  the  Dean,  who,  in  turn,  consults  with 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  for  recommendations  on  admission  to  par- 
ticular courses  of  study.  Graduate  classes  are  conducted  at  the  Chestnut 
Hill  campus  of  Boston  College,  with  the  following  major  exceptions:  the 
courses  in  Geophysics  are  conducted  at  the  Weston  College  Seismological 
Station,  the  courses  in  Nursing  Education  make  use  of  selected  Health 
Agencies  of  the  community. 

Offering  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  several  disciplines  and  programs 
leading  to  the  master's  and  doctoral  degrees,  the  Graduate  School  invites 
inquiries  and  applications  for  admission  from  qualified  college  graduates 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  regular  program  of  advanced  studies,  or  who  wish 
to  attend  as  special,  non-degree  students.  Requests  for  information  not 
provided  in  the  following  pages  and  for  application  forms  should  be 
addressed  to: 

Graduate  Admissions  Office 

Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

Foreign  students  who  need  special  assistance  with  the  problems  attendant 
upon  entering  an  American  university  may  secure  the  information  and 
aid  that  they  require  by  addressing  their  questions  to: 

Miss  Meredith  L.  Gleklen 

Foreign  Student  Advisor 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts   02167 

Foreign  students  should  note  that  the  deadline  for  application  for  assistant- 
ship  or  fellowship  is  February  15.  The  deadline  for  application  for  ad- 
mission is  May  1. 
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Preliminary  inquiries  may  be  made  in  person,  if  an  applicant  so 
wishes,  at  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  located  in  Gasson  106.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that: 

1.  The  office  of  the  Graduate  School  is  open  from  9:00  to  4:45 
Monday  through  Friday;  it  is  closed  on  legal  holidays,  holy  days,  and 
Good  Friday. 

2.  No  conference  with  Graduate  School  officials  or  departmental 
chairmen  may  be  held  during  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations,  during  June 
prior  to  Summer  Session  registration,  or  between  the  close  of  Summer 
Session  and  registration  for  the  September  term.  During  these  times  all 
communication  must  be  by  mail. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OFFERINGS 
Programs  and  Degrees 

The  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers 
programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor 
of  Education,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Education, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching;  and  to  a 
Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  SpeciaHzation.  The  various  degrees 
are  conferred  as  follows : 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  by  the  Department  of  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Economics,  Education,  History,  Modern  Languages, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  and  Psychology; 
Doctor  of  Education,  by  the  Department  of  Education; 
Master  of  Arts,  by  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages, 
Economics,  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages 
(French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish),  Philosophy,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology; 

Master  of  Science,  by  the  Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Geology  and  Geophysics,  Nursing,  and  Physics; 
Master  of  Education,  by  the  Department  of  Education; 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  and  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching, 
jointly  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  department  of 
the  student's  specialization,  which  may  be  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  arts  or  sciences  respectively,  except  those  of  Nursing, 
Philosophy,  and  Psychology; 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Courses  in  the  regular  programs  may  also, where  the  subject  matter 
permits,  be  audited  (taken  without  academic  credit)  and  are  open  under 
certain  conditions  to  students  who  are  not  degree  candidates. 

MASTER'S  PROGRAM 

Requirements  for  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 

Science,  and  Master  of  Education 

Acceptance:  All  candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  be  graduates 
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of  an  approved  college,  with  a  good  general  collegiate  average  and 
eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  of  superior-quality  upper  division  work  in 
their  proposed  area  of  study.  When  a  candidate's  general  average  is  satis- 
factory, but  the  number  of  prerequisites  falls  short  of  the  prescribed 
eighteen  credits,  the  remaining  prerequisites  may  be  earned  in  the  graduate 
school  by  achieving  a  grade  of  B  in  courses  approved  for  this  purpose. 
Where  there  is  some  doubt  about  a  candidate's  scholastic  record,  the 
candidate  may  be  accepted  conditionally.  His  performance  will  then  be 
evaluated  after  the  first  semester  of  course  work  or  after  a  minimum  of 
six  credits  has  been  earned. 

Course  credits:  A  minimum  of  thirty  graduate  credits  is  required 
for  each  master's  degree.  While  no  formal  minor  is  required,  a  limited 
number  of  credits  may  be  taken -^  but  only  with  major  departmental  ap- 
proval—  in  a  closely  related  minor  for  which  the  candidate  is  qualified. 
Graduate  work  completed  at  other  approved  institutions  may  be  offered 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  course  requirements  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  and  the  Dean.  Not  more  than  six  transfer 
credits  may  be  accepted;  and  these  are  accepted  conditionally  until  a  mini- 
mum of  one  semester  of  graduate  work  has  been  completed.  A  student 
who  receives  transferred  credits  is  not  hereby  exempted  from  any  part  of 
the  comprehensive  examination. 

Modern  Language  Requirement:  (see  p.  351  for  Modern  Language 
Requirement) . 

Comprehensive  Examinations :  Before  any  master's  degree  or  certificate 
is  awarded,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his 
graduate  course  work.  A  student  may  take  this  examination  only  after 
he  has  satisfied  the  language  requirement  and  the  major  portion  of  his 
course  requirements.  At  the  option  of  the  department  concerned,  this  ex- 
amination may  be  oral,  written,  or  both.  Eligibility  for  admission  to  the 
examination  is  determined  by  the  Graduate  School  office  with  the  advice 
of  the  departmental  chairman;  the  permission  will  be  issued  when  it  has 
been  established  that  the  candidate  has  satisfied  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments. 

Comprehensive  examinations  are  ordinarily  given  towards  the  end  of 
each  semester  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session.  Each  student  is  ex- 
pected, however,  to  consult  his  major  department  in  order  to  learn  more 
precisely  the  times  at  which  comprehensive  examinations  are  given  in  that 
department.  Well  in  advance  of  the  appropriate  time,  the  qualified  candi- 
date should  consult  with  the  department  chairman  about  the  general  nature 
of  the  examination.  He  should  then  notify  the  Graduate  School  office  of  his 
intention  to  take  the  examination.  Information  about  the  specific  date, 
place,  and  time  of  examination  will  be  later  supplied  by  the  chairman's 
office. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  are  communicated  by  mail.  A  candi- 
date who  fails  to  pass  may  take  the  examination  again  at  the  next,  or  a 
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later,  examination  period.  If  he  fails  the  second  time,  he  forfeits  all  his 
graduate  credits;  to  this  rule  there  are  no  exceptions. 

Any  complaints  arising  from  the  conduct  of  these  examinations  must 
be  referred  in  writing  to  the  department  chairman,  whose  decision  is  final. 

Thesis:  In  some  master's  degree  programs  a  thesis  is  required,  in 
others  it  is  not.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  regulations  of  his  major  department  concerning  the 
thesis  requirement  in  the  particular  degree  program  he  enters. 

If  a  thesis  is  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
a  master's  degree,  ordinarily  six  credits  will  be  granted  for  it.  Each  thesis 
shall  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  an  assigned  thesis  director,  and 
must  be  approved  by  him  and  by  one  other  reader  assigned  by  the  depart- 
ment. In  doubtful  cases,  a  third  reader  is  required.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  thesis,  the  style  regulations  peculiar  to  each  department  and  those 
common  to  the  Graduate  School  should  alike  be  observed.  Two  typed 
copies  of  each  thesis  must  be  bound  and  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
office  at  the  prescribed  time;  these  must  include  the  original  and  first 
carbon  copies,  or  reproductions  approved  in  advance  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School;  a  student  who  does  not  wish  to  attend  to  the  binding  of 
the  thesis  himself  must  file  the  completed,  approved,  and  signed  unbound 
copies  of  his  thesis  at  the  Graduate  Office  on  or  before  the  date  specified 
in  the  acaderriic  calendar,  accompanied  by  the  proper  fee.  The  submitted 
theses  become  the  property  of  Boston  College,  and  permission  to  publish 
them  in  their  original  or  modified  form  must  be  obtained  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

All  students  must  be  registered  for  thesis  supervision  during  any 
semester  or  term  in  which  they  require  such  supervision.  Since  only  six 
semester  hours  are  allowed  for  these  credits,  those  who  have  not  finished 
their  thesis  within  this  time  must  register  for  two  semester  hours  of  sup- 
plementary thesis  direction  whenever  further  direction  is  necessary.  There 
is  no  academic  credit  for  this  later  registration. 

Special  degree  requirements:  For  the  Master  of  Science  degree  (non- 
thesis)  in  Biology,  students  are  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty- 
four  (34)  credits  of  course  work. 

For  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Nursing,  students  are  in  general 
required  to  complete  forty-four  (44)  credits  of  course  work  including 
courses  in  Nursing  Education,  the  field  of  clinical  specialization,  student 
teaching,  and  electives.  There  is  no  modern  language  requirement  for  this 
degree.  Students  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  their  course 
work.  For  fields  of  specialization  and  the  required  core  courses  see  De- 
partment of  Nursing  (p.  498). 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  In  Social  Psychology  forty-eight  (48) 
credits,  including  twelve  (12)  hours  of  field  credit,  are  required.  This 
program  is  open  to  full-time  students  only. 
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Time  limit:  In  the  case  of  the  thiry-credit  Master's  degree,  all  course 
work  including  the  thesis  and  transferred  credits  must  be  completed  within 
five  years  of  the  time  at  which  the  graduate  courses  begin. 

Requirements  for  the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

AND 

Master  of  Science  in  Teaching 

There  are  three  programs  under  the  M.A.T.  and  M.S.T.  degrees.  Plans 
A  and  B  are  designed  primarily  to  attract  promising  young  graduates  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  into  secondary  school  teaching,  to  give  advanced  work 
in  their  subject-matter  field  and  to  prepare  them  in  the  techniques  of 
their  future  profession.  Plan  C  is  designed  for  experienced  secondary 
school  teachers  or  recent  college  graduates  who  have  already  prepared  for 
secondary  teaching.  Preparation  through  the  M.A.T.  Program  is  restricted 
to  students  teaching  English,  the  Social  Sciences,  and  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages. Preparation  through  the  M.S.T.  Program  is  restricted  to  students 
teaching  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  program  must  satisfy  the  regular 
Graduate  School  requirements  including  eighteen  semester  hours  of  upper- 
division  work  in  their  proposed  area  of  specialization.  Students  must  be 
accepted  by  the  department  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize  and  by  the 
Education  Department.  Whenever  possible,  the  students  will  be  involved 
in  a  paid  full  year  teaching  internship  as  a  major  part  of  the  program. 
Whenever  relevant,  the  general  regulations  governing  the  requirements  for 
the  Master's  Program  described  above  (pp.  344-347)  are  applicable  to  this 
degree  also. 

Course  Credits:  A  minimum  of  thirty  graduate  credits  is  required 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  and  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching  de- 
grees under  Plan  C.  Plans  A  and  B  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  and 
Master  of  Science  in  Teaching  degrees  require  thirty-six  graduate  credits. 

Modern  Language  Requirement:  For  the  M.A.T.  and  the  M.S.T.  de- 
grees, the  student  must  pass  a  French  or  German  language  examination. 

Comprehensive  Examinations :  Before  the  M.A.T.  or  M.S.T.  degree  is 
awarded,  the  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his  course 
work.  This  examination  is  taken  in  two  parts:  one  part  to  be  devoted  to 
the  examinee's  subject-matter  field,  the  other  part  to  the  field  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Research:  Although  a  thesis  is  not  prescribed  as  a  requirement  for 
this  degree,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  complete  a  research  paper  in 
his  area  of  specialization  (content).  The  research  paper  will  be  defined 
by  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  which  the  student  will  specialize,  i.e.,  English, 
History,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics  or  the  Sciences. 

Time  Limit:  All  requirements  must  be  completed  within  five  years 
of  the  time  at  which  course  work  began,  exclusive  of  time  spent  in  the 
armed  forces.  Normally,  in  a  planned  program  of  courses,  internship  and 
research,  the  degree  can  be  completed  within  a  two-year  period. 
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Special  Master's  Programs 
A  Master  of  Arts  Program  in  American  Studies 

For  further  information  regarding  admission  and  degree  requirements, 
see  pp.  535-536. 
A  Master  of  Arts  Program  in  Medieval  Studies 

For  further  information  regarding  admission  and  degree  requirements, 
see  pp.  537-538. 

A  Master  of  Arts  Program  in  Mathematics  (non-research) 

For  further  information  regarding  admission  and  degree  requirements, 
see  pp.  466-467. 

DOCTOR'S  PROGRAM 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  only  in  recognition 
of  proficiency  in  advanced  scholastic  achievements.  While  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  the  doctor's  degree  may  be  defined,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  degree  is  not  granted  for  the  routine  fulfillment  of  certain  regu- 
lations nor  for  the  successful  completion  of  a  given  number  of  courses, 
buJt  only  for  distinctive  attainment  in  a  special  field  of  concentration  and 
for  a  demonstrated  ability  to  modify  or  enlarge  a  significant  subject  in  a 
thesis  based  upon  original  research  and  conspicuous  for  its  scholarship. 
For  these  reasons  the  subsequent  requirements  are  to  be  considered  min- 
imal and  may  be  modified  by  the  Dean  or  Chairman  as  circumstances 
warrant.  Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  pursue  a  unified  and 
organized  program  of  study.  This  organization  is  achieved  in  different 
ways  in  different  departments,  and  the  pattern  of  any  department  should  be 
learned  from  the  department  chairman. 

Residence  Requirements :  For  students  who  hold  the  master's  degree 
a  minimum  of  two  full  additional  semesters  of  graduate  course  work  is 
required  for  the  doctorate;  for  those  who  are  accepted  on  their  collegiate 
record,  at  least  four  semesters  of  graduate  course  work  are  required.  In 
this  connection  a  full  semester  is  ordinarily  taken  to  mean  four  three-credit 
courses.  At  least  one  year  of  residence  is  required  during  which  the  candi- 
date must  be  registered  at  the  University  as  a  full  time  student  following  a 
program  of  course  work  or  research  approved  by  the  major  department. 
Students  who  wish  leave  of  absence  which  carries  residence  credit  should 
consult  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  residence  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not  be  satisfied  by  summer  session  attendance  only;  nor  may  a  doc- 
toral candidate  earn  more  than  eighteen  graduate  credits  towards  his  de- 
gree in  summer  courses. 

The  Ph.D.  program  in  Social  Psychology  has  a  residence  requirement 
of  four  years  of  full-time  study. 

Modern  Language  Requirements:  (See  p.  351  for  Modern 

Language  Requirement). 
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Comprehensive  Examination  and  Admission  to  Candidacy :  Before 
being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degree  the  student  must  pass 
comprehensive  written  and/or  oral  examinations  in  his  major  and  two 
minor  fields.  A  student  may  present  himself  for  the  comprehensive  exam- 
ination only  after  he  has  satisfied  the  language  and  course  requirements. 
The  chairman  of  the  major  department  shall  present  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  for  approval  the  students  who  are  eligible  for  this  exam- 
ination, which  must  be  taken  within  five  years  from  the  initiation  of  doc- 
toral work.  Upon  failure  to  pass  the  comprehensive  examination  the  first 
time,  it  may  be  taken  a  second  time  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  department  but  in  no  case  earlier  than  the  following  semester.  If 
the  second  examination  is  unsatisfactory,  no  further  trial  is  permitted. 

A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree is  required  to  register  each  semester  in  the  Graduate  School  and  to 
pay  the  doctoral  continuation  fee. 

The  Thesis:  At  any  time  after  admission  to  candidacy,  but  within 
the  time  limit  set  for  the  completion  of  doctoral  work  and  on  the  dates 
marked  on  the  academic  calendar,  the  candidate  must  submit  to  the  chair- 
man of  his  major  department  two  typewritten  copies  of  his  thesis,  the 
original  and  the  first  duplicate.  The  subject  of  the  research  for  the  thesis 
must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  major  department  and  the  work 
must  be  done  under  the  direction  of  an  adviser.  The  thesis  must  be  the 
result  of  independent  research;  where  collaboration  is  required  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  Dean.  In  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  the 
student  is  to  follow  the  requirements  referred  to  above  under  the  section 
on  the  thesis  for  the  master's  degree. 

Upon  completion  of  the  thesis,  the  Dean  will  appoint  a  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  the  major  professor  and  two  other  members  of  the 
graduate  faculty,  to  judge  its  substantial  merit:  Their  report,  if  favorable, 
will  be  endorsed  on  the  official  title  page.  The  two  copies  of  the  thesis 
should  then  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School  office  on  the  date  set  in  the 
academic  calendar. 

All  doctoral  dissertations  will  be  microfilmed  according  to  the  plan 
provided  by  University  Microfilms  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  This  pub- 
lication by  microfilm  does  not  preclude  the  student's  right,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  publish  his  disserta- 
tion later  on  in  book  or  other  form. 

To  fulfill  the  microfilm  publication  requirement  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Doctor  of  Education  must  take  the 
following  steps: 

A.  Submit  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  Monday, 
May  5,  at  the  latest  (four  weeks  before  Commencement),  a  card  con- 
taining the  following  information: 

Name 

All  previous  degrees 

Major  department 

Exact  title  of  dissertation 
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B.  Submit  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  Tuesday, 
May  27,  at  the  latest  (one  week  before  Commencement)  the  following 
items : 

1.  Two  (2)  typewritten  unbound  copies  (one  a  first  copy  in 
satisfactory  form  for  microfilming)  of  the  dissertation. 
These  copies  will  not  be  returned  to  the  author. 

2.  Two  (2)  copies  of  an  abstract  of  600  words  or  less.  This 
abstract  will  be  published  in  "Dissertation  Abstracts,"  a 
bi-monthly  publication  which  receives  wide  distribution. 

3.  A  signed  microfilm  agreement  form. 

4.  Payment  of  a  fee  of  $35.00  to  cover  costs  of  microfilm 
publication  and  of  binding  the  dissertation.  If  copyright  is 
desired  an  additional  fee  of  $12.00  will  be  required. 

5.  A  completed  copy  of  the  questionnaire  entitled  "Survey  of 
Earned  Doctorates." 

The  deadline  of  Monday,  May  26,  1969,  mentioned  above  is  absolute. 
The  name  of  any  student  who  fails  to  meet  this  deadline  will  of  necessity 
be  removed  from  the  June  Commencement  list.  Such  a  student  may  make 
arrangements  to  have  the  degree  conferred  in  August. 

No  dissertation  will  be  available  for  distribution  until  it  has  been 
microfilmed.  A  bound  copy  will,  however,  be  deposited  in  the  Boston 
College  Library  where  it  may  be  consulted,  with  the  consent  of  the  author. 

Final  oral  examination:  After  approval  by  the  readers,  the  thesis 
must  be  defended  in  an  oral  examination  before  a  board  of  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Dean. 

Time  limit:  All  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  be  com- 
pleted within  eight  consecutive  years  from  the  commencement  of  doctoral 
studies;  the  thesis  must  be  completed  within  three  years  after  admission 
to  candidacy.  Time  spent  in  the  armed  forces  is  not  included  within  this 
eight-year  period. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION  (D.Ed.) 

The  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  are  the  same 
as  those  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  with  the  following  modifica- 
tions. Three  years  of  teaching  experience  are  required  as  a  prerequisite  for 
the  degree.  There  are  no  modern  language  requirements,  but  technical 
competence  in  research  methods  and  in  statistics  is  required.  There  are  five 
approved  major  fields  of  concentration  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Education 
degree:  (1)  Administration  and  Supervision;  (2)  Counselor  Education 
and  Counseling  Psychology;  (3)  Higher  Education;  (4)  History  and 
Philisophy  of  Education;  (5)  Educational  Psychology  and  Measurement. 
All  students  admitted  to  the  field  of  Administration  and  Supervision  since 
September  1,  1965  have  been  required  to  meet  the  residence  requirements 
described  above  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  addition,  all 
students  admitted  to  the  other  four  fields  listed  above  who  have  not  begun 
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course  work  until  after  September  1,  1967,  must  meet  the  residence  re- 
quirements as  described  above  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Comprehensive  examinations,  a  thesis,  and  final  oral  examination  are  re- 
quired as  described  above  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The 
time  limit  is  also  the  same. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Modern  language  reading  requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled  prior  to 
comprehensive  examinations.  With  the  exceptions  noted  below,  students 
seeking  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  pass  a  reading  examination  in  both  French 
and  German,  and  students  seeking  the  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.A.T.  and  M.S.T. 
degrees  must  pass  a  reading  examination  in  French  or  German. 

There  is  no  modern  language  reading  requirement  for  the  non-research 
M.A.  in  Mathematics  and  for  the  M.S.  in  Nursing.  For  the  M.S.  in  Chem- 
istry, German  is  required;  for  the  Ph.D.  German  plus  either  French  or 
Russian.  For  Medieval  History  a  reading  examination  in  Latin  is  prescribed 
in  addition  to  the  modern  language  requirement.  Students  seeking  the 
M.A.  (not  the  M.A.T.  however)  in  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
must  fulfill  the  requirement  in  a  language  other  than  their  major. 

The  substitution  of  another  language  for  French  or  German  is  per- 
mitted upon  departmental  recommendation  where  the  relevance  of  the 
substituted  language  to  the  student's  research  is  clear.  In  some  departments 
the  substitution  of  a  course  for  a  language  is  permitted  (e.g.  in  Education 
an  advanced  course  in  statistics,  in  Economics  an  advanced  course  in  math- 
ematical economics). 

The  reading  examinations  are  administered  by  the  Modern  Language 
Department  on  specific  days  only.  Applications  to  take  the  examination 
must  be  made  in  advance  at  the  Graduate  School  office.  In  this  examina- 
tion, the  student  is  required  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  translate  selections 
from  articles  or  books  pertaining  to  his  major  field  of  study.  Notifications 
of  success  or  failure  are  sent  by  mail.  Appeals  concerning  failure  must  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Dean. 

A  candidate  who  fails  the  first  reading  examination  may  take  the 
examination  again  at  the  next  designated  time,  but  never  before  that  time. 

Note:  Intensive  reading  courses,  in  French  and  German,  will  be  given 
in  both  fall  and  summer  sessions  (in  the  spring  only  if  sufficiently  many 
students  register)  prior  to  scheduled  reading  examination  dates. 

ADMISSION 

Eligibility 

The  Graduate  School  is  co-educational.  Applicants  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  must  possess  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  rec- 
ognized institution,  and  must  give  evidence  of  the  ability  and  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  graduate  studies.  This  evidence 
will  be  primarily,  but  not  necessarily  exclusively,  furnished  by  the  distrib- 
ution of  undergraduate  courses  and  by  the  grades  received  in  them.  Further 
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stipulations — e.g.,  for  doctoral  candidates — are  made  in  the  appropriate 
sections  below. 

Applicants  lacking  a  bachelor's  degree  are  not  admitted  to  Graduate 
School  classes,  but  are  recommended  instead  to  present  their  needs  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Evening  College  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  made  for  unusually  qualified 
undergraduates  recommended  for  individual  courses  by  the  Deans  of  Bos- 
ton College.  These  students,  ordinarily  seniors  in  the  last  semester  of  their 
collegiate  program,  must  register  with  and  pay  all  fees  and  expenses  to  their 
own  subdivision  of  Boston  College  at  the  rates  set  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Applicants  for  the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization 
should  have  a  master's  degree  and  three  years  of  teaching  experience. 

Applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Education  and 
Doctor  of  Education  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  prior  academic  work  that 
offers  promise  of  doctoral  proficiency.  At  the  earliest  date  possible  after 
initial  application,  applicants  are  to  arrange  a  personal  interview,  if  pos- 
sible, with  departmental  representatives;  appointments  are  to  be  made 
through  the  department  chairman.  Applicants  will  be  officially  notified 
of  acceptance  for  doctoral  course  work  only  after  departmental  study  of 
their  completed  application  files. 

Application  Deadlines 

Graduate  studies  are  best  begun  in  September.  Studies  for  the  Ph.D. 
in  Social  Psychology  must  be  begun  in  September.  In  many  departments, 
however,  studies  may  be  begun  either  in  September,  or  January,  or  June 
(Summer  Session).  Application  papers  should  be  on  file  in  the  Graduate 
Office  by  July  1,  for  September  admissions,  by  December  1,  for  January 
admissions,  and  by  May  1  for  Summer  Session.  Each  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  a 
degree  candidate  or  as  a  special  non-degree  student  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  (non-refundable)  application  fee  of  $10.00. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  an  Application  for  admission  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  application  for  fellowship  or  assistantship  is  March  15. 

Foreign  students  who  wish  to  apply  for  a  fellowship  or  assistantship 
must  submit  their  applications  for  admission  and  fellowship  or  assistant- 
ship  by  February  15.  Foreign  students  who  wish  to  apply  for  admission 
or  a  tuition  scholarship  must  submit  their  applications  by  May  1. 

In  all  cases  it  is  wise  to  check  with  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office 
after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  determine  whether  or  not 
all  transcripts,  tests  scores,  and  letters  of  recommendation  have  been  re- 
ceived. A  reasonable  time  would  be  five  to  six  weeks  after  the  application 
has  been  sent  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office. 

Application  Procedure 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  is  made  by  submitting  an  application  form  and  the  sup- 
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porting  documents  appropriate  to  the  department  or  program  to  which 
admission  is  sought.  All  application  materials  should  be  sent  to: 

Graduate  Admissions  Office 

Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts   02167 

All  documents  submitted  by  applicants  for  admission  become  the 
property  of  the  Graduate  School  and  are  not  returnable.  Applicants  who 
are  accepted  by  the  Graduate  School  but  do  not  register  for  course  work 
at  the  indicated  time  will  have  their  documents  kept  on  file  for  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  submission.  After  that  time,  the  documents  will 
be  disposed  of,  and  the  applicants  must  provide  new  ones  if  they  later  de- 
cide to  begin  graduate  study.  Also  application  files  not  completed  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months  will  be  destroyed. 

Application  Forms:  All  applicants  for  admission  as  degree  candidates  or 
special  students  must  complete  and  submit  an  APPLICATION  FOR  AD- 
MISSION form  by  the  appropriate  deadline.  Religious  men  and  women 
in  making  application,  should  be  sure  to  give  their  family  names.  Further, 
whenever  they  write  afterwards  for  records  or  information,  since  all  stu- 
dents' files  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  family  name,  they  should  be 
sure  to  repeat  the  family  name.  Failure  to  do  so  delays  the  answer  until 
the  Graduate  Office  is  able  to  write  back  to  ascertain  this  name. 

The  Standard  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  APPLICATION 
FOR  ADMISSION  form  is  to  be  used  by  U.S.  citizens  and  those  appli- 
cants who,  although  not  U.S.  citizens,  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States.  Since  different  forms  are  required  of  foreign  students,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who,  while  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  re- 
quests a  catalog  and  application  forms,  should  clearly  specify  his  citizen- 
ship. 

All  foreign  students  who  write  to  the  Graduate  Admission  Office 
will  received  a  REQUEST  FOR  APPLICATION  form,  printed  on  thin, 
lightweight  paper  suitable  for  air-mailing.  When  the  REQUEST  FOR 
APPLICATION  is  returned,  it  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions.  Applicants  who  are  judged  to  be  qualified  will  receive  the 
complete  application  forms  entitled  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  complete  forms  will  request  a  resume  of  the  student's  background,  a 
certificate  of  health,  a  confidential  financial  statement,  a  report  on  pro- 
ficiency in  using  the  English  language  as  measured  by  a  standard  exam- 
ination such  as  the  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language),  as 
well  as  school  transcripts  and  three  letters  of  recommendation. 

Transcripts:  All  applicants  for  admission  as  degree  candidates  or  special 
students  are  required  to  submit  official  transcipts  of  all  past  academic 
work.  Applicants  still  in  their  senior  year  of  college  should  provide 
in  duplicate  transcripts  complete  through  the  junior  year,  and  as  soon 
as  available  through  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year.  Qualified  stu- 
dents will  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  these  first  semester  senior  grades 
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(and  at  times  on  the  basis  of  their  junior  grades)  but  may  not  register 
until  an  official  transcript  has  been  received  indicating  the  receipt  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree. 

Letters  of  Recommendation :  All  applicants  for  admission  as  degree  candi- 
dates must  submit  two  letters  of  recommendation,  which  are  to  be  sent  by 
professors  who  have  had  recent  classroom  and  preferably  major  field  knowl- 
edge of  the  applicant. 

Three  letters  of  recommendation  are  required  of  all  foreign  students 
and  all  applicants  for  admission  to  a  doctoral  program  in  the  Department 
of  Modern  Languages.  Special  students  are  not  required  to  submit  letters 
of  recommendation. 

Examination  Scores:  Graduate  Record  Examination  scores  are  not  a  gen- 
eral admission  requirement  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  some  departments,  however,  certain  scores  are  required. 

The  Departments  of  Biology,  Economics  and  Political  Science  require 
all  applicants  for  admission  to  degree  programs  to  submit  scores  of  the 
GRE  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Advanced  Test. 

The  Department  of  Education  requires  all  applicants  for  admission 
to  master's,  C.A.E.S.,  or  doctoral  programs  to  submit  scores  of  the  GRE 
Aptitude  Test.  Applicants  for  admission  to  doctoral  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  must  submit,  in  addition,  scores  of  the  Miller  An- 
alogies Test.  Those  who  seek  admission  to  a  doctoral  program  in  Counsel- 
ling Psychology  are  required  to  submit  a  third  score:  The  Minnesota  Mul- 
tiphasic Personality  Inventory. 

The  Departments  of  English  and  Philosophy  require  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  degree  programs  to  submit  scores  of  the  GRE  Aptitude  Test. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  requires  all  applicants  for  degree  pro- 
grams to  submit  scores  of  both  the  GRE  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test. 

All  applicants  in  other  departments  are  encouraged  to  take  the  GRE 
prior  to  admission,  and  to  have  the  scores  of  the  Aptitude  Test  as  well  as 
the  Advanced  Test,  where  one  is  given  in  their  field,  submitted  as  part 
of  their  application.  Students  in  degree  programs  whose  application  file 
does  not  include  GRE  scores  are  required  to  take  the  Aptitude  Test  during 
their  first  year  of  graduate  study.  GRE  tests  are  not  required  for  foreign 
students  or  special  students. 

Information  on  the  dates  of  registration  for  and  administration  of 
GRE  and  other  tests  may  be  obtained  from: 

The  Office  of  Testing  Services 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

Information  on  the  GRE  tests  may  be  obtained  also  from: 
Educational  Testing  Service  Educational  Testing  Service 

Box  955  or  1947  Center  Street 

Princeton,  N.J.    08540  Berkeley,  Cal.   94704 
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Special  Student  Applications 

Special  students,  i.e.,  those  who  plan  to  transfer  credits  elsewhere, 
or  merely  to  take  non-degree  graduate  courses,  are  admitted  to  course 
work  by  the  Graduate  School.  To  be  admitted,  they  must  file  an  applica- 
tion form  and  submit  official  transcripts  of  their  undergraduate  and  any 
previous  graduate  records.  These  application  documents  of  the  special 
student  like  those  of  the  regular  degree  candidate,  are  to  be  submitted  by 
the  deadlines  previously  indicated.  The  application  fee  is  $10.00.  The 
special  student  who  does  not  have  these  documents  actually  on  file  In 
the  Graduate  Office  can  not  be  given  official  notice  of  acceptance  or  any 
record  of  course  credits. 

Accepta7ice 

Announcements  of  acceptance  or  rejection  are  sent  out  as  soon  as  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  has  reviewed  the  academic  records  of  the  appli- 
cants: decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  grades  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  prerequisites.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  until 
he  has  been  officially  notified  of  acceptance  by  the  Dean. 

REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

Formal  registration  takes  place  prior  to  each  semester,  not  merely 
once  a  year.  The  dates  for  registration  appear  in  the  calendar.  If 
at  the  time  of  registration,  any  applicants  for  admission  have  not  re- 
ceived formal  notice  of  acceptance,  they  must  first  go  to  the  Graduate 
School  office  and  obtain  clearance  from  the  Registrar:  this  step  is  neces- 
sary for  those  who  wish  to  enroll  as  Special  Students  as  well  as  for  those 
intending  to  follow  a  regular  degree  program. 

All  newly-accepted  and  already-enrolled  students  should  first  consult 
with  the  proper  department  chairman — whose  place  and  hours  for  inter- 
views are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board — ^to  obtain  authorization  of  their 
program  of  courses  for  one  semester.  The  authorization  slips  must  then  be 
brought  to  the  Graduate  School  office  for  processing;  later  change  or  addi- 
tion of  courses  needs  approval  of  the  department  chairman  and  will  entail 
a  change-of -course  fee  or  a  supplementary  bill. 

From  the  Graduate  School  office  the  students  will  receive  class  cards, 
one  for  each  course  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  The  class  card  contains 
the  name  and  number  of  the  course,  and  the  number  of  credits  it  carries. 
All  of  these  cards  must  be  taken  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  where  they  are 
stamped,  and  then  presented  to  the  professors  at  the  first  class  meetings. 
Any  student  who  fails  to  present  a  class  card,  or  who  presents  one  without 
the  Treasurer's  stamp,  will  be  excluded  from  class  until  the  omission  has 
been  rectified.  This  procedure  applies  also  to  cards  for  thesis  supervision 
and  for  reading  courses. 

It  is  expected  that  all  students  will  pay  semester  fees  and  tuition  at 
the  time  of  registration.  When  payment  is  made  by  check,  the  check 
should  be  made  out  to  "Boston  College — Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
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Sciences"  and  should  be  taken  or  mailed  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  not  the 
Graduate  School.  If  a  student  wishes,  for  serious  reasons,  to  request  de- 
ferral of  payment,  he  should  direct  his  request  to  the  Treasurer,  not  to 
the  Dean.  Until  payment  has  been  made  or  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
worked  out,  class  cards  will  not  receive  the  Treasurer's  stamp  that  vali- 
dates them  for  admission  to  class. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  REGULATIONS 

Satisfactory  Course  Work 
In  each  individual  semester  course  (exclusive  of  Thesis  Seminar  301) 
in  which  he  registers  for  graduate  credit  a  student  will  receive  at  the  end 
of  the  semester  one  of  the  following  grades.  A,  A — ,  B  -[- ,  B,  B — ,  C,  F,  W, 
I.  The  high  passing  grade  of  A  is  awarded  for  course  work  which  is  dis- 
tinguished. The  ordinary  passing  grade  of  B  is  awarded  for  course  work 
which  is  clearly  satisfactory  at  the  graduate  level.  The  low  passing  grade  of  C 
is  awarded  for  work  which  is  minimally  acceptable  at  the  graduate  level. 
The  failing  grade  of  F  is  awarded  for  work  which  is  unsatisfactory  at  the 
graduate  level. 

No  academic  credit  is  granted  for  a  course  in  which  a  student  re- 
ceives a  grade  of  F.  A  student  who  receives  a  failing  grade  in  more  than 
eight  semester  hours  of  course  work  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  graduate  school.  Academic  credit  is  granted  for  courses  in  which  a 
student  receives  a  grade  of  A,  B  or  C  However,  a  student  who  receives 
a  grade  of  C  or  lower  in  more  than  ten  semester  hours  of  course  work 
may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  school. 

A  student  who  withdraws,  following  the  proper  procedure  (see 
Withdrawal  from  Course,  below),  from  a  course  in  which  he  is  regis- 
tered for  credit,  will  receive  a  grade  of  W  for  that  course;  for  such  a  course 
no  academic  credits  are  granted.  A  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements of  a  course  and  fails  to  withdraw  officially  will  receive  a 
grade  of  F. 

All  required  work  in  any  course  must  be  completed  by  the  date  set 
for  the  course  examination.  For  adequate  reasons,  however,  a  deferment 
may  be  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  of  the  course.  If  such  a 
deferment  is  granted,  the  professor  will  determine  its  length  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  months  from  the  end  of  the  examination  period.  Deferments 
longer  than  four  months  may  be  granted  only  by  the  Dean,  who  will  in 
all  cases  consult  the  professor  of  the  course.  If  a  deferment  is  granted,  the 
student  will  receive  a  temporary  grade  of  I  (Incomplete),  which  will  be 
changed  after  the  above  mentioned  date  to  A,  B,  C  or  F. 

Withdrawal  from  Course 
A  student  is  free  to  withdraw  from  any  course  in  which  he  is  regis- 
tered for  credit  at  any  time  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  semester. 
Such  withdrawal  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Grad- 
uate School.  For  a  course  from  which  a  student  thus  withdraws,  a  grade 
of  W  and  no  academic  credits  are  granted.  Withdrawal  from  a  course 
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after  the  deadline  but  prior  to  the  two  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
examination  period  will  be  allowed  by  the  Graduate  Office  only  upon 
receipt  of  a  written  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  student's 
major  department.  Withdrawal  from  a  course  during  the  final  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  examination  period  is  not  allowed. 

Examinations 
In  each  course,  except  seminars  and  teacher-training  courses,  there  is 
a  semester  examination.  A  list  of  examination  dates  is  posted  on  the 
Graduate  School  bulletin  board  and  should  be  consulted  by  the  students. 
All  examination  times  are  arranged  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Graduate 
School,  except  for  courses  given  prior  to  4:30.  The  examination  times  for 
these  courses  are  arranged,  for  the  sciences,  by  the  chairmen  of  the  science 
departments  and,  for  all  other  studies,  by  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  whose  bulletin  board,  which  is  opposite  Gasson  110, 
should  be  consulted. 

When  examinations  are  cancelled  on  account  of  stormy  weather,  an- 
nouncement is  made  by  radio.  Such  announcement  is  to  be  expected  at  the 
latest  on  the  noon  broadcast.  The  scheduling  of  examinations  thus  cancelled 
is  posted  on  the  Graduate  School  bulletin  board.  Cancellation  of  classes  on 
account  of  stormy  weather  is  similarly  announced. 

Written  or  oral  comprehensive  examinations  are  given  at  times  ar- 
ranged by  the  departments,  with  the  Dean's  approval.  Notices  of  success 
or  failure  in  these  examinations  are  communicated  by  mail. 

Reports  and  Transcripts 
No  grades  of  any  kind  will  be  orally  released  at  the  Graduate  School 
office.  Semester  grades  are  mailed,  usually  by  February  15  and  June  15  of 
each  year,  to  all  students  who  are  in  good  standing  and  whose  financial 
accounts  have  been  settled.  Students  on  the  June  graduation  list  will  re- 
ceive an  official  transcript,  along  with  their  diploma,  on  graduation  day. 

There  are  no  thesis  seminar  marks.  The  grade  for  the  thesis  is  an 
average  of  the  grades  submitted  by  the  official  readers  of  the  thesis  and 
appears  only  on  the  complete  transcript. 

A  consolidated  copy  of  semester  grades  or  a  complete  transcript  may 
be  requested.  The  official  transcript  lists  all  courses  for  which  the  student 
has  been  registered,  except  those  discontinued  during  the  first  five  weeks 
of  a  semester.  Please  address  requests  to  the  Registrar,  enclosing  fee  of  $1.00 
for  each  transcript  requested.  Transcripts  are  not  supplied  during  the 
periods  of  registration. 

Grades  earned  in  Summer  Sessions  are  mailed  by  the  Summer  School 
Office.  Such  grades  are  not  automatically  transferred  to  the  records  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Rather,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  student  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who 
wishes  grades  for  work  done  in  a  Summer  Session  to  appear  on  his  record 
in  the  Graduate  School  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Summer  School 
Office  to  have  Summer  Session  grades  sent  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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AWARD  OF  DEGREES 

The  ceremonial  award  of  all  graduate  school  degrees  is  made  at  the 
annual  June  commencement.  Those  who  plan  to  graduate  in  June  must 
inform  the  Registrar  no  later  than  April  15,  so  that  scrutiny  of  all  records 
may  be  made,  and  timely  notice  sent  of  any  deficiency.  Those  who  finish 
degree  requirements  during  the  school  year,  may  request  a  statement  of  the 
completion  of  their  degree  requirements. 

Diplomas  are  distributed  immediately  following  the  completion  of 
the  commencement  program.  While  all  degree  candidates  are  expected  to 
attend  graduation  exercises,  permission  to  be  absent  is  granted  if  requested 
of  the  Dean  by  May  25.  Those  who  are  absent  from  graduation  may  re- 
quest that  their  diplomas  be  mailed  to  them  by  registered  mail.  The  fee 
for  this  service  is  $1.00.  Please  make  requests  for  this  service  by  May  25 
to  the  Registrar. 

The  name  of  a  graduate  will  not  appear  on  the  official  commence- 
ment list  if  all  financial  and  library  accounts  have  not  been  settled  by 
May  27  preceding  graduation;  nor  will  a  diploma  or  transcript  be  awarded 
or  issued  where  the  fees  have  not  been  paid. 

Provision  is  made  for  summer  graduation.  Graduate  students  who 
have  completed  all  degree  requirements  by  August  11  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  degrees  as  of  that  date.  There  is  a  graduation  fee  of  twenty  dol- 
lars. This  and  all  other  financial  obligations  must  be  paid  before  the  degree 
is  awarded.  The  diploma  and  official  transcript  of  grades  may  be  obtained 
after  October  30  at  the  Graduate  Office,  Gasson  102.  As  there  are  no 
commencement  exercises  in  August,  the  names  of  those  receiving  degrees 
at  that  time  will  be  included  in  the  program  of  the  following  June.  August 
graduates  are  welcome  to  participate  in  this  June  commencement. 

UNIVERSITY  FACILITIES 

The  library  facilities  for  graduate  study  are  contained  in  the  Bapst 
Library  and  the  Science  Library,  in  the  libraries  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  in  certain  specialized  de- 
partmental libraries.  . 

Graduate  Students  are  urged  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Placement 
Bureau  (Alumni  Hall),  the  Housing  Office  (McElroy  338),  the  Univer- 
sity Chaplain's  Office  (McElroy  l4l),  the  Counseling  Office  (Gasson 
114),  the  Financial  Aids  Office  (Gasson  217),  the  Foreign  Student  Of- 
fice (Gasson  Hall),  and  the  MiHtary  Advisory  Office  (Gasson  114).  Stu- 
dents interested  in  secretarial  employment  should  contact  the  Secretarial 
Personnel  Office  in  Higgins.  Graduate  students  are  further  urged  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  Boston  College  Alumni  Association,  and  to 
contact  the  Alumni  Secretary  in  Alumni  Hall  about  membership  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  University  maintains  an  International  Office  in  Gasson  Hall  for 
the  information  and  assistance  of  all  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  International  Office  offers  service  in  areas  involving  academic, 
language,  cultural,  social,  financial,  housing,  and  immigration  questions. 
All  who  are  interested  in  international  education  are  encouraged  to  contact 
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this  office  for  information  concerning  various  international  activities  on 
this  campus  and  in  the  Boston  community.  The  office  also  makes  available 
reference  materials  on  foreign  travel,  culture,  education,  etc. 

All  international  students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  required  to  register  with  the  International  Office  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  academic  term. 

GENERAL  FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

1.  Schedule  of  Tuition  and  Fees 

Application  fee  (not  refundable) - -- --$  10.00 

Registration  fee,  each  semester  (not  refundable)  -- 5.00 

Late  registration  fee,  any  semester  (not  refundable)  .---  5.00 

Tuition  per  semester  hour  (includes  library  fee)    -.-. 50.00 

Auditor's  tuition,  per  semester  hour  for  first  course 50.00 

Auditor's  tuition,  per  semester  hour  for  other  courses 25.00 

Laboratory  course  fee,  per  semester 25.00 

Laboratory  course  fee  for  Biology,  per  semester 30.00 

Laboratory  fee  for  Psychology,  per  semester 25.00 

Laboratory  research  (thesis)   fee,  per  semester    .._ .- 10.00 

Change  in  individual  course  fee  (not  refundable) -.. 3.00 

Each  advanced  or  deferred  examination 5.00 

Transcript  of  grades  fee __  _ .._. 1.00 

Practice  Teaching  fee  (for  M.S.  in  Nursing)    150.00 

Economic  Statistics  laboratory  fee  _ 10.00 

Modern  Language  examination — after  second  examination 

taken  or  signed  for  5.00 

Continuation  fee  for  Cand.  Ph.D.  or  D.Ed,  per  semester 80.00 

Final  oral  examination  for  Ph.D.  or  D.Ed.  20.00 

Binding  fee  for  Master's  thesis  (per  copy) 4.00 

Microfilm  and  binding  fee  for  doctoral  thesis  35.00 

Copyright  fee  (if  copyright  is  desired)   _._ 12.00 

Graduation  fee:  Master's  degree  or  certificate  20.00 

Doctor's  degree   __ ..- -.  25.00 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  College  reserve  the  right  to  change  the  rate  of 
tuition  and  fees  whenever  such  action  is  deemed  necessary. 

2.  Payments 

All  tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  in  full  at  time  of  registration. 
Payments  may  be  made  at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  Gasson  100. 
Office  Hours:  Daily  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to: 

Boston  College — Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

3.  Refunds 

Fees  are  not  refundable. 

Tuition  is  refundable  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 
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a.  NOTICE  OF  WITHDRAWAL  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  WRITING 
AND  DIRECTED  TO: 

Registrar 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Boston  College,  Gasson  102 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

b.  The  date  of  receipt  of  withdrawal  notice  will  determine  the  amount 
of  tuition  refund. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  two  weeks  of 
first  class  a  refund  of  80%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  three  weeks  of 
first  class  a  refund  of  60%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  four  weeks  of 
first  class  a  refund  of  40%  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  five  weeks  of 
first  class  a  refund  of  20%  is  made. 

No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  fifth  week  of  classes. 

If  the  student  does  not  elect  to  leave  the  resulting  cash  credit  balance 
to  his  account,  for  subsequent  use,  he  should  notify  the  Treasurer  in  writing 
to  rebate  the  cash  balance  on  his  account. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  ASSISTANTSHIPS 
Applications  for  fellowships  and  assistantships  should  be  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  Dean  by  March  15th.  Later  applications  will  be 
accepted,  but  will  normally  be  considered  only  if  unexpected  vacancies 
occur.  The  scholastic  requirements  for  obtaining  fellowships  or  assistant- 
ships  are  necessarily  more  exacting  than  those  for  securing  simple  admission 
to  Graduate  School. 

TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Graduate  School  has  available  a  limited  number  of  teaching 
fellowships.  These  provide  for  a  stipend  of  up  to  $3,000  with  remission  of 
tuition.  The  stipend  is  adjusted  to  the  academic  qualifications  and  degrees 
of  the  recipient.  The  teaching  fellow,  in  addition  to  his  graduate  program 
of  studies,  is  responsible  for  six  hours  of  teaching  in  the  undergraduate 
colleges. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Assistantships  are  available  in  most  of  the  departments  and  also  in 
the  Office  of  Audio-Visual  Aids. 

Application  for  assistantships,  which  will  be  forwarded  upon  request, 
should  be  returned  to  the  Dean's  Office  by  March  15.  Later  applications 
will  be  received,  but  prior  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  who  submit 
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requests  and  credentials  before  or  on  that  date.  The  scholastic  requirements 
for  obtaining  assistantships  are  necessarily  more  exacting  than  those  which 
might  suffice  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Assistantships  are  granted  on  a  ten-month  basis  (September- June), 
and  do  not  cover  the  Summer  Session.  All  assistants  are  expected  to  supply 
in-service  work  on  an  average  of  12  hours  per  week,  from  early  September 
through  the  full  week  prior  to  commencement.  The  assistants  in  physical 
science  departments  have  their  in-service  work  in  the  laboratory.  The 
work  of  the  assistants  in  other  departments  consists  in  the  grading  of 
papers,  proctoring  of  examinations,  and  in  providing  academic  service 
to  the  professional  staff.  Assistants  are  not  engaged  in  regular  class  teach- 
ing, but  may  be  called  upon  occasionally. 

Assistants  are  full  time  graduate  students.  Consequently,  they  may 
not  accept  any  additional  commitment  of  employment  without  prior  con- 
sultation with,  and  permission  of,  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Stipends  for  assistants  range  up  to  $2,500  with  full  remission  of 
tuition.  Laboratory  fees  are  remitted  to  science  assistants.  Assistants  re- 
ceive a  monthly  check  from  the  Treasurer's  Office  and  may  be  responsible 
for  some  charges.  At  the  opening  of  each  school  year,  or  at  whatever  other 
time  an  assistantship  may  be  awarded,  assistants  must  report  to  the  Treas- 
urer's Office  to  fill  out  personnel  cards. 

An  assistant  who  voluntarily  relinquishes  an  assistantship  must  report 
this  matter  in  writing  to  the  Dean.  Assistants  may  be  discontinued  at  any 
time  during  an  academic  year  if  either  the  academic  performance  or  in- 
service  assistance  is  of  an  unsatisfactory  character.  They  may  also  be  dis- 
continued for  conduct  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  University. 


RESEARCH  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Research  assistantships  are  available  in  the  Departments  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics.  Funds  for  these  research  assistant- 
ships  are  provided  by  sponsoring  organizations.  The  stipend  is  $1,800- 
$2,000  for  fifteen  hours  per  week  for  ten  months  on  a  sponsored  research 
project.  Holders  of  research  assistantships  are  responsible  for  fees  and 
tuition.  Summer  research  opportunities  are  also  available  on  some  research 
projects.  For  further  information  contact  the  chairman  of  the  department. 


PROFESSIONAL  NURSE  TRAINEESHIPS 

Traineeships  are  available  to  qualified  applicants  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964.  Funds  defray  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees, 
and  living  expenses.  Applications  and  details  are  available  from  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing,  Graduate  School. 
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N.D.E.A.  TITLE  IV  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 
N.S.F.  GRADUATE  TRAINEESHIPS 

A  number  of  N.D.E.A.  Title  IV  Graduate  Fellowships  are  available 
to  students  in  doctoral  departments.  A  number  of  N.S.F.  Graduate  Trainee- 
ships  are  available  in  the  science  departments  for  students  with  outstanding 
aptitude  and  promise.  All  U.S.  citizens  who  are  admitted  as  doctoral  stu- 
dents in  these  departments  and  who  have  submitted  an  application  for 
financial  assistance,  (application  for  Graduate  Assistantship  and  Fellow- 
ship) will  be  considered  for  the  award  of  an  N.D.E.A.  Title  IV  Fellowship. 

The  Graduate  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes 

AND  additions  IN  ITS  OFFERINGS;  REGULATIONS  AND  CHARGES  WITHOUT 
EXTENDED  NOTICES. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  (Bi) 

Professors:  Rev.  William  D.  Sullivan,  S.J.  {Chairman),  Yu-Chen 
Ting*,  Chai  Hyun  Yoon, 

Associate  Professors:  Walter  J.   Fimian,   Jr.,   James   J.   Gilroy, 

Maurice  Liss,  Francis  L.  Maynard,  Joseph 
A.  Orlando,  Peter  Rieser,  Chester  Sta- 

CHOW. 

Assistant  Professors:  Maria  L.  Bade,  Rev.  Donald  J.  Plocke,  S.J., 

Allyn  H.  Rule. 

Lecturers:  Walter  G.  Driscoll,  Jolane  Solomon. 
*On  leave  of  absence,  Fall  Term,  1968. 

The  activities  and  research  interests  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  are  as 
follows:  biochemistry — cellular  control  mechanisms  (Bade);  instrumenta- 
tion analysis  (Driscoll) ;  radiation  biology  and  experimental  embryology — 
quantitive  determinations  of  melanogenesis  (Fimian) ;  bacteriology — phys- 
iological changes  in  bacterial  cells  undergoing  a  change  in  ploidy  (Gilroy)  ; 
protein  chemistry — enzyme  methylation  of  proteins  (Liss) ;  cell  physiology 
— vascular  patterns  and  endocrinology  of  hibernation  (Maynard) ;  bio- 
chemistry and  photosynthesis — the  nature  and  function  of  heme-protein  in 
photosynthetic  systems  (Orlando);  biophysical  chemistry  —  the  role  of 
metals  in  nucleic  acids  and  enzymes  (Plocke) ;  cellular  physiology — insulin 
action  (Rieser)  ;  immunochemistry  (Rule)  ;  endocrinology  (Solomon) ;  mi- 
crobiology— lyzogenic  phage-like  particles  from  Bacillus  subtilis  (Stachow)  ; 
biochemistry  of  protozoa  —  radiation  and  autoradiographic  studies  of 
enzymatic  activities  and  DNA  synthesis  in  protozoa;  electron  micro- 
scopy— nucleolar  studies  of  RNA  synthesis  and  migration  (Sullivan); 
cytology  cytogenetics — cytogenetic  studies  of  maize  and  its  relatives  (Ting)  ;  • 
genetics  —  DNA  and  RNA  transformation  and  neurological  mutations 
(Yoon). 

Within  the  Department  there  is  also  a  Cancer  Research  Institute  of- 
fering opportunities  for  research  for  qualified  graduate  students. 

To  the  general  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Graduate  School  for  ad- 
mission to  the  master's  and  doctorate  programs  the  following  are  to  be 
added.  Those  seeking  admission  to  the  Master  of  Science  and  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  programs  in  biology  must  have  a  strong  background  in 
biology,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  The  grade  in  this  required  work  must 
be  B  or  better.  Where  an  applicant's  general  average  is  satisfactory  but  the 
number  of  prerequisites  falls  short  of  what  has  just  been  set  forth,  the 
remaining  courses  may  be  made  up  in  the  Graduate  School.  Besides  the 
above,  all  candidates  are  required  to  take  a  year  of  biochemistry  (Bi  245- 
256)  or  its  equivalent.  A  year  of  calculus,  a  year  of  physics  and  a  course 
in  physical  chemistry  are  also  required  for  Ph.D.  candidates.  The  require- 
ment of  physical  chemistry  may  be  fulfilled  by  taking  Biology  87  in  the 
Department. 

GRE  scores — the  verbal,  quantitative  and  advanced  tests — are  required. 
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Comprehensive  Examination  in  the  Biology  Department  for  the  Master 
of  Science  and  the  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching  degrees  are  given  in  May 
(for  potential  June  graduates)  and  in  late  June  (for  potential  August 
graduates)  for  second  year  students.  Comprehensive  Examinations  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  will  be  conducted  according  to  the  Academic  Calendar  in  the 
Graduate  School  catalogue. 

For  all  Master's  degree  candidates  at  least  one  seminar  is  required. 
For  all  Ph.D.  candidates  four  seminars  above  the  Master's  level  are  re- 
quired. 

The  Department  will  offer  course  work  leading  to  a  M.S.  (non- 
thesis)  degree.  A  minimum  of  34  credits  of  course  work  will  be  required. 
For  further  information  regarding  this  degree  consult  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Bi  221 — Regulatory  Biology  (4) 

Regulation  and  biochemistry  of  enzyme  synthesis.  Problems  dealing 
with  the  kinetics  and  physical  properties  of  certain  enzymes  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

First  semester  Prof.  Stachotv 

Bi  222 — Immunochemistry  (4) 

The  chemistry  of  the  antigen-antibody  complex,  complement  fixation 
and  other  immunological  phenomena.  Lab.  fee:  $30  per  semester. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Rule 

Bi  231 — Bacterial  Physiology  (4) 

A  study  of  bacterial  taxonomy,  structure,  growth,  nutrition  and  vari- 
ation emphasizing  fundamental  biological,  physical  and  chemical  prin- 
ciples as  they  apply  to  bacteria.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  labora- 
tory period  per  week.  Lab  fee:  $30  per  semester. 

Prerequisites :  Biochemistry,  quantitative  analysis,  a  basic  course  in 

bacteriology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
First  semester  Prof.  Gilroy 

Bi  232 — Bacterial  Metabolism  (4) 

A  study  of  the  catabolic  and  biosynthetic  process  of  metabolism  in 
bacteria  and  their  regulation.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week.  Lab  fee:  $30  per  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Gilroy 

Offered  1969-70,  1971-72,  etc. 

Bi  245 — Introduction  to  Biochemistry  (4) 

An  introduction  to  the  biochemistry  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  nucleo- 
tides, enzymes  and  coenzymes.  Certain  aspects  of  metabolism,  electron 
transport  and  bioenergetics  will  also  be  included. 

First  semester  Prof.  Orlando 
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Bi  246 — Intermediary  Metabolism  (4) 

A  detailed  presentation  of  pathways  of  major  metabolites  with  ex- 
amples drawn  from  various  organisms,  reaction  mechanisms,  metabolic 
networks,  cellular  and  supracellular  control  mechanisms,  etc.  are  con- 
sidered. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  143  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Bade 

Bi  247 — Protein  Chemistry  (4) 

The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  enzymic  and  non-enzymic 
proteins. 

First  semester  Prof.  Liss 

Bi  248 — Enzyme  Biochemistry  (4) 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  isolation  and  characterization  of  en- 
zymes. The  study  will  include  methods,  reaction  rates,  pH  and  tem- 
perature effects,  energetics,  oxidation-reduction,  and  inhibitor  effects. 
Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Lab  fee: 
$30  per  semester. 

Prerequisite :  Bio ch emistry . 

Second  semester  Prof.  Orlando 

Bi  256 — Cellular  Physiology  (4) 

Universal  principles  and  processes  underlying  cellular  functions.  Ca- 
talysis, diffusion  control,  spatial  organization,  molecular  recognition, 
signal  generation,  metabolic  regulation,  and  sequence  coding.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Lab  fee:  $30  per 
semester. 

Prerequisites :    Quantitative   analysis,    organic   chemistry   and   bio- 
chemistry. 
Second  semester  Prof.  Rieser 

Bi  261-262 — ^General  Endocrinology  I,  II  (4,  4) 

A  study  of  the  phylogenesis  of  endocrine  systems;  the  embryology, 
gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  endocrine  glands;  the  biochemical  and 
physiological  effects  of  hormone  action  including  clinical  considerations. 
Lab  fee:  $30  per  semester. 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry,  embryology,  physiology. 

Both  semesters  Prof.  Solomon 

Bi  272 — Cytogenetics  (4) 

Explanations  of  genetic  consequences  in  terms  of  chromosome  be- 
havior, function,  number  and  structure.  Two  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Laboratory  materials  include  maize, 
Tradescantia  and  mouse.  Lab  fee:  $30  per  semester. 

Prerequisites :  One  course  each  in  genetics  and  cytology  or  with 

consent  of  instructor. 
Second  semester  Prof.  Ting 
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Bi  276 — Biological  Statistics  (4) 

Probability,  chi-square,  t  distribution,  F  distribution  and  poison  dis- 
tribution are  discussed.  Also  various  correlations.  Two  lecture  periods 
and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Lab  fee:  $30  per  se- 
mester. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Yoon 

■     Offered  1969-70,  1911-12,  etc. 

Bi  278 — Molecular  Basis  of  Heredity  (4) 

A  study  of  recent  literatures  in  genetics  at  molecular  level.  Gene- 
enzyme,  gene-peptide;  gene-DNA  and  DNA-RNA  relationships.  Rep- 
lication of  DNA,  genetic  codes  and  fine  structures  of  chromosomes  are 
discussed.  No  laboratory.  Two  two-hour  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  103  or  equivalent. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Yoon 

Offered  1910-11,  1912-15,  etc. 

Bi  281 — Radiation  Biology  and  Isotope  Methodology  (4) 

A  study  of  the  types  of  radiation  in  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
and  unstable  isotopes,  their  physical  and  photochemical  biological  re- 
actions, their  biological  and  medical  applications,  and  the  precautions 
necessary  for  their  utilization.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  lab- 
oratory period  per  week.  Lab  fee:  $30  per  semester. 

First  semester  Prof.  Fimian 

Bi  282 — Advanced  Radiation  Biology  (4) 

A  study  of  genetic,  embryological,  and  physiological  changes  occur- 
ring in  biological  systems  affected  by  localized  and  total-body  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiation.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period 
per  week.  Lab  fee:  $30  per  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  281. 
Second  semester  Prof.  Fimian 

Bi  291 — Protozoology  (4) 

The  nutrient  requirements  and  metabolic  cycles  of  the  acetate  flagel- 
lates— ^the  phyto — and  zooflagellates — and  the  ciliates.  DNA,  RNA,  car- 
bohydrates, fat,  and  protein  synthesis  and  the  biochemistry  of  ciliary 
movements.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Lab  fee:  $30  per  semester. 

First  semester  Prof.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

Bi  292 — Electron  Microscopy  (4) 

A  training  course  in  the  physics  and  mathematics  of  EM  operation, 
embedding,  knife  making,  sectioning,  staining,  EM  viewing  and  EM 
photography.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week.  Lab  fee:  $45  per  semester. 

Prerequisites :  Physics,  calculus,  cytology  and  Biology  291. 
Second  semester  Prof.  Sullivan,  S.f. 
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Bi  296 — Biophysical  Chemistry  (4) 

Lectures  and  laboratory  in  the  properties  and  functional  interralation- 
ships  of  biologically  significant  macromolecules,  with  emphasis  on  phys- 
ical methods  of  determining  structure.  X-ray  diffraction,  ultracentrifu- 
gation,  light  scattering,  viscosity  and  optical  rotation  will  be  considered 
in  detail.  The  correlation  of  composition,  structure  and  function  will  be 
investigated  for  a  few  important  biological  systems.  Two  lectures  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Lab  fee:  $30  per  semester. 

Prerequisites:  Calculus  and  physical  chemistry. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Plocke,  S.J. 

Bi  297-298 — Instrumentation  Analysis  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Lectures  and  laboratory  periods  in  Theory  of  Measurements,  Spec- 
troscopy, Spectrophotometry,  X-ray  diffraction.  Reactor  and  Neutron 
Activation,  Polargraphy,  Chromatography,  Electron  Microscopy.  Ther- 
mographs, Ultrasonic  Techniques,  Mossbauer  and  other  advanced  tech- 
niques. 

Both  semesters  Prof.  Driscoll 

Bi  299 — Readings  and  Research 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Bi  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 

A  research  problem  for  M.S.  candidates  of  an  original  nature  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff.  Lab  fee:  $30  per  semester. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Bi  303-304 — Current  Trends  in  Modern  Biology  (3,  3) 

An  experimental  analysis  of  the  patterns  of  growth  and  development 
in  cells,  in  the  biochemistry  of  cell  division,  and  in  cellular  regulatory 
mechanisms. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  243-246. 

Both  semesters         '  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Bi  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course.  Lab  fee.  $20  per  semester,  where  lab- 
oratory is  used. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Bi  306 — Seminar  in  Bacterial  Metabolism  (1) 
Special  topics  in  Bacterial  Metabolism. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Gilroy 

Offered  1969-70,  1972-75,  etc. 

Bi  307 — Seminar  on  Metabolic  Interrelations  (1) 

A  study  of  metabolism  on  the  cellular,  tissue,  and  organism  levels. 
First  semester  Prof.  Orlando 

Offered  1968-69,  1971-72,  etc. 
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Bi  308 — Seminar  on  Cytogenetics  ( 1 ) 

Discussions  on  current  developments  of  cytogenetics.  One  meeting  per 
week. 

Prerequisite :  One  course  each  in  cytology  and  genetics  or  with  the 

consent  of  the  instructor. 
Second  semester  Prof.  Ting 

Offered  1970-71,  1973-74,  etc. 

Bi  309 — Seminar  on  Modern  Scientific  and  Philosophic 
Aspects  of  Evolution  (2) 
An  examination  of  the  varied  philosophies  of  evolutionism. 

First  semester  Prof.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

Offered  1970-71,  1973-74,  etc. 

Bi  310 — Seminar  on  the  Functional  Role  of  Metals  in 
Biological  Systems  (1) 
A  study  of  the  role  of  metals  in  proteins  and  nucleic  acids,  with  em- 
phasis on  structure-function  interrelationships. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  295  or  its  equivalent. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Plocke,  S.J. 

Offered  1970-71,  1973-74,  etc. 

Bi  311 — Seminar  in  Neuro-Endocrinology  (1) 

A  review  of  recent  advances  in  the  physiology  of  endocrine  systems 
in  invertebrates  and  vertebrates. 

First  semester  Prof.  Maynard 

Offered  1969-70,  1972-73,  etc. 

Bi  313 — ^Seminar  in  Radiation  Biology  (1) 

Modern  aspects   and  research  in  biological  mechanism  effected   by 
total  body  and  localized  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  281. 

First  semester  Prof.  Pimian 

Offered  1970-71,  1973-74,  etc. 

Bi  314 — Seminar  in  Comparative  Biochemistry  (1) 

An  examination  of  biochemical  solutions  to  problems  posed  by  evolu- 
tion, by  adaptation  to  particular  environmental  niches,  and  by  the  dif- 
ference in  tasks  performed  by  various  organs  of  the  same  organism. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Bade 

Offered  1968-69,  1971-72,  etc. 

Bi  315 — Seminar  in  the  Cell  Physiology  of  Development  (1) 
An  introduction  to  developmental  biology  at  the  cellular  level. 

First  semester  Prof.  Rieser 

Offered  1968-69,  1971-72,  etc. 

Bi  316 — Seminar  in  Heredity  (1) 

Discussion  of  current  topics  on  genetics. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Yoon 

Offered  1968-69,  1971-72,  etc. 
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Bi  317 — Seminar  on  the  Structure  and  Function  of 
Macromolecules  (1) 
The  manner  in  which  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  structures 
of  biologically  active  substances  affects  the  mode  of  action  and  total 
range  of  activities. 

First  semester  Prof.  Rule 

Offered  1969-70,  1972-75,  etc. 

Bi  318 — Seminar  on  Advances  in  Molecular  Biology  (1) 
Biochemical  and  biophysical  aspects  of  cellular  activities. 

Second  semester  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Offered  1969-70,  1972-75,  etc. 

Bi  360 — Thesis  Colloquium 

Discussions  on  recent  development  in  cellular  biology.  One  hour  per 
week.  Compulsory  attendance  for  all  first  year  graduate  students.  No 
academic  credit  and  no  financial  charge. 

Both  semesters  Prof.  Rule 

Bi  500 — Doctoral  Continuation 

All  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree are  required  to  register  for  doctoral  continuation  during  each  semes- 
ter of  their  candidacy.  This  registration  entitles  them  to  the  use  of  uni- 
versity facilities  (library,  etc.)  and  to  the  privilege  of  auditing  infor- 
mally (without  record  in  the  graduate  office)  courses  which  they  and 
their  advisers  deem  helpful.  Tuition  must  be  paid  for  courses  formally 
audited  or  taken  for  credit.  The  fee  for  doctoral  continuation  is  $80. 
Doctoral  candidates  who  fail  to  enroll  at  the  time  of  registration  will 
be  billed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  (Ch) 

Professors:  Andre  J.  de  Bethune,  Joseph  Bornstein. 

Associate  Professors:  O.  Francis  Bennett,*  Ernst  A.  C.  Koerner 

VON  GusTORF,**  Timothy  E.  McCarthy, 
Robert  F.  O'Malley,  Irving  J.  Russell 
{Chairman),  George  Vogel, 

Assistant  Professors:  Theodore  Jola,  Neil  B.   Jurinski,   Jeong- 

LONG  Lin,  Rev.  Donald  I.  MacLean,  S.J., 
Henry  Maltz,  Yuh-kang  Pan,  Alan  M. 
Phipps,    Dennis    J.    Sardella,    Vishnu    B. 

SUBRAHMANYAM,  ReV.  JoHN  R.  TrZASKA,  SJ. 

*On  leave  of  absence,  Fall  Term,  1968. 
**On  leave  of  absence,  1968-69. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Science  in  organic  chemistry,  phys- 
ical chemistry,  inorganic  chemistry  and  analytical  chemistry.  The  master's 
degree  is  intended  as  a  terminal  degree. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  cooperates  with  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching  (M.S.T.)  program. 

The  Ph.D.  thesis  on  original  research  is  the  core  of  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram. An  advanced  chemistry  curriculum,  usually  satisfied  in  two  semes- 
ters, is  offered  to  provide  the  Master  and  Doctoral  student  breadth  in  the 
major  branches  of  chemistry.  Formal  courses  may  be  waived  in  areas  of 
demonstrated  proficiency  as  revealed  by  examination  on  entry. 

A  large  selection  of  courses  is  offered  in  specialized  branches  of  chem- 
istry. Depending  on  the  student's  interest  and  preparation,  chemistry 
courses  may  be  supplemented  by  offerings  of  the  mathematics,  physics, 
geology  and  geophysics,  and  biology  departments.  A  stimulating  program 
of  regular  and  informal  seminars  is  conducted  by  the  staff  and  students, 
focusing  upon  current  research  and  recent  developments  in  the  field.  In- 
ternal seminars  are  supplemented  by  colloquia  featuring  distinguished  sci- 
entists from  other  universities. 

The  graduate  enrollment  is  limited  to  80  students  to  insure  adequate 
research  and  study  facilities  and  a  high  degree  of  personalized  attention  by 
the  staff.  Research  laboratories  and  Science  Library  are  located  in  Devlin 
Hall.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  a  variety  of  modern  research 
equipment,  and  offer  expert  glass  blowing  and  machine  shop  services. 

Highly  qualified  first  year  graduate  students  may  be  eligible  for  teach- 
ing assistantship  awards.  In  subsequent  years,  research  fellowships  are  avail- 
able to  assist  qualified  doctoral  students  to  engage  in  full  time  research 
and  study.  Some  summer  research  fellowships  are  also  available  for  stu- 
dents in  good  standing. 

Within  the  four  disciplines  the  student  may  elect  research  work  in 
physical  and  synthetic  organic  chemistry,  theoretical  chemistry,  photochem- 
istry, nuclear  and  radiochemistry,  electrochemistry,  reaction  kinetics,  inor- 
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ganic  and  organic  fluorine  chemistry  and  other  specialized  branches.  Inter- 
disciplinary programs  with  the  biology,  physics,  geology  and  geophysics  or 
mathematics  departments  may  be  arranged. 

Detailed  requirements  for  degree  candidates  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Graduate  School  and  departmental  regulations. 

Ph.D.  candidates  are  required  to  pass  with  distinction  a  Qualifying 
Examination  demonstrating  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  no 
later  than  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  must  also  exhibit  superior  per- 
formance in  course  work.  The  qualifying  examinations  are  administered 
in  September  and  May.  The  Ph.D.  Comprehensive  Examination  will  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  cumulative  examinations  which  test  the  student's  mature 
development  in  his  major  field  of  interest  and  his  critical  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  current  literature.  A  satisfactory  performance  in  the 
cumulative  examinations,  within  the  time  limits  established  in  departmen- 
tal regulations,  is  required  for  the  Ph.D.  An  oral  defense  of  the  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation culminates  the  student's  doctoral  preparation. 

The  Modern  language  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  is  German  plus  one 
other  language  commonly  used  in  the  scientific  literature.  The  modern 
language  requirement  for  the  M.S.  is  German.  These  examinations  must 
be  successfully  passed  before  the  student  is  formally  admitted  to  candidacy. 

For  the  M.S.  degree  a  total  of  24  semester  hours  of  course  work  plus 
6  semester  hours  for  a  thesis  based  on  original  research  is  required.  The 
M.S.  student  must  pass  the  qualifying  examination  (see  above)  at  a  satis- 
factory level.  An  oral  comprehensive  examination  completes  the  require- 
ments for  the  M.S.  degree. 

The  M.S.T.  degree  is  normally  awarded  without  thesis.  A  minimum 
of  15  semester  hours  of  graduate  chemistry  courses  must  be  satisfactorily 
completed.  For  details  see  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  numbered  below  200  are  open  to  advanced  undergraduates 
with  approval.  All  courses  require  Chemistry  31-32,  64,  81-82  (or  equiva- 
lent), as  prerequisites. 

Ch  120 — Spectrometric  Techniques  (3) 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  practical  application  of  modern  spectro- 
scopic instrumentation  to  chemical  problems,  in  particular  to  the  deter- 
mination of  structures  of  organic  and  inorganic  molecules. 
Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory. 
Second  semester  Profs.  MacLean,  S.J.  and  Subrahmanyam 

Ch  121 — Mathematical  Methods  of  Physica).  Chemistry  (3) 

Linear  algebra  (including  set,  vector,  linear  space,  matrices,  deter- 
minants, linear  equations,  linear  transformations  and  linear  operators  in 
Hilbert  space).  Special  functions,  functions  of  complex  variables,  Fou- 
rier series,  Fourier  transforms,  Laplace  transforms,  partial  differential 
equations,  calculus  of  variations  and  probability  theory. 
Prerequisites :  Chemistry  81-82. 
First  semester  Prof.  Pan 
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Ch  123 — Electrochemistry  (3) 

The  theory  of  electrolysis  and  the  galvanic  cell.  Faraday's  Laws,  Con- 
ductance and  transference  of  solution.  The  free  energy  of  electrochem- 
ical reactions.  The  measurement  of  pH.  The  chemical  nature  of  strong 
and  weak  electrolytes.  Irreversible  phenomena,  polarization  and  over- 
voltage. 

To  be  offered  1969-70  Prof,  de  Bethune 

Ch  124 — Chemical  Thermodynamics  (3) 

The  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Entropy  and  free  energy, 
equilibrium,  phase  rule,   phase  diagram  and   activities.   Third  lay  and 
Nernst  Theorem. 

To  be  offered  1969-70  Prof.  Lin 

Ch  125 — Chemical  Kinetics  and  Mechanisms  (3) 

Collision  and  transition  state  theory  relating  to  chemical  rate  proc- 
esses. Kinetics  and  mechanisms  of  reactions  in  homogeneous  solution. 
Fast  reactions  and  mechanism  of  flames. 

Secojjd  semester  Prof.  MacLean,  S.J. 

Ch  126 — Introduction  to  Statistical  Thermodynamics  (3) 

A  review  of  physical  chemistry  and  elementary  chemical  thermody- 
namics from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  Partition  functions,  entropy, 
quantum  statistics  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  various  molecular 
ensembles. 

Semester  to  be  announced  Prof,  de  Bethune 

Ch  127 — Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  (3) 

Foundations  of  wave  mechanics.  The  Schrodinger  equation.  Problems 
in  one  dimension.  Operator  formalism  of  quantum  mechanics.  Atomic 
and  molecular  states  and  the  approximation  methods. 

Semester  to  be  announced  Prof.  Lin 

Ch  129 — Chemical  Spectroscopy  (3) 

An  introduction  to  modern  methods  of  spectroscopy  and  the  theo- 
retical basis  underlying  their  interpretation.  Electronic,  vibrational,  ro- 
tational and  resonance  spectra  are  discussed. 

Semester  to  be  announced  Prof.  Subrahmanyam 

Ch  143 — Biochemistry  (4) 

A  detailed  study  of  amino  acids  and  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  en- 
zymes and  vitamins,  the  intermediate  metabolism  of  these  compounds, 
and  the  recent  theories  relative  to  the  chemistry  of  the  living  cell.  Three 
lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory. 

Second  semester  Prof.  McCarthy 

Ch  144 — Biochemistry  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  amino  acids  and  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
enzymes  and  vitamins,  the  intermediate  metabolism  of  these  compounds, 
and  the  recent  theories  relative  to  the  chemistry  of  the  living  cell. 

Second  semester  Prof.  McCarthy 
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Ch  151 — Physical  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 

The  structure  of  organic  molecules  as  determined  from  physical  data 
and  the  effect  of  structure  on  reactions  will  be  treated. 

First  semester  Prof.  Vogel 

Ch  165 — Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (4) 

An  introduction  to  basic  instrumentation  followed  by  a  consideration 
of  instrumental  methods  of  analysis.  Techniques  in  electroanalytical 
chemistry,  spectrophotometry  and  other  instrumental  methods  currently 
applied  to  chemical  analysis  are  considered. 

Three  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory. 

Secojid  semester  Prof.  Phipps 

Ch  185 — Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (4) 

An  introduction  to  experimental  methods  for  obtaining  physical  chem- 
ical data.  Experiments  are  selected  to  illustrate  basic  principles  of  phys- 
ical chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory. 

First  semester  Prof.  MacLean,  S.J. 

Ch  187 — Quantum  Chemistry  and  Molecular  Structure  (3) 

A  discussion  of  current  theories  of  bonding  based  on  a  wave  mechan- 
ical interpretation.  Application  of  valence-bond  and  molecular  orbital 
theories  and  of  group  theory  to  chemical  systems.  Derivation  of  chem- 
ical information  from  wave  functions. 

First  semester  Prof,  furinski 

Ch  189 — Nuclear  and  Radiochemistry  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  radiochemistry,  including  a  review  of  ra- 
diochemical techniques  and  their  applications  to  research  in  diverse 
fields.  Two  lectures. 

Laboratory  by  arrangement. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Russell 

Ch  192 — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

The  application  of  the  theoretical  principles  of  physical  chemistry  to 
inorganic  compounds.  The  structure  and  bonding  types  of  inorganic 
compounds  are  stressed. 

First  semester  Prof.  Sardella 

Ch  212 — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  II  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  chemistry  of  the  elements  in  the  light  of  the 
theory  surveyed  in  Chemistry  192. 

Second  semester  Prof.  O'Malley  and  Staff 

Ch  224 — Thermodynamics  of  Irreversible  Processes  (3) 

Entropy  production  and  energy  dissipation  in  irreversible  processes. 
Thermodynamic  forces  and  fluxes.  Application  to  heat  flow,  fluid  flow, 
diffusion,  chemical  reaction,  electrical,  electrochemical  and  biological 
transports. 

To  be  offered  1969-70  Prof.  Lin 
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Ch  226 — Statistical  Mechanics  (3) 

Generalized  coordinates  and  momenta.  Liouville's  theorem  and  en- 
semble theory.  Quantum  Statistics.  Calculation  of  thermodynamic  func- 
tions, and  selected  applications. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Lin 

Ch  227 — Quantum  Mechanics  (3) 

Accurate  methods  of  atomic  and  molecular  calculations  angular  mo- 
mentum operators  and  multiplet  theory,  Dirac's  theory  of  the  electron 
spin,   magnetic  behavior  of  complex  atoms   and   molecules,    radiation 
transition  probabilities,  many  electron  correlation  problem. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  121,  126,  and  127. 
Second  semester  Prof.  Pan 

Ch  228 — The  Chemistry  of  Flames  and  Shock  Waves  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  flames  and  their  uses. 
The  theory  of  flame  propagation  and  experimental  techniques  for  study- 
ing flames.  The  theory  of  shock  waves  and  their  application  to  the  study 
of  fast  reaction  kinetics. 

Second  semester  Prof.  MacLean,  S.J. 

Ch  238 — Topics  in  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

Selected  topics  of  current  interest  in  research  fields  of  organic  chem- 
istry will  be  discussed. 

First  semester  Prof.  Maltz 

Ch  251 — Advanced  Physical  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  the  area  of  physical  organic  chemistry 
will  be  discussed.  Kinetics,  mechanisms,  structure-reactivity  relationships, 
and  physical  methods  relating  to  organic  systems  will  be  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  131. 
Second  semester  Prof.  Bennett 

Ch  253 — ^Chemistry  of  Fluorine  Compounds  (3) 

A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  chemistry  of  fluorine. 
Recent  advances  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  fluorine  compounds  is 
stressed. 

To  he  offered  1969-70  Prof.  Bornstein 

Ch  257 — Advanced  Organic  Synthesis:  Lecture  (3) 

The  most  useful  reactions  of  organic  chemistry  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  and  practical  applications  made. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Bornstein 

Ch  258 — Advanced  Organic  Synthesis:  Laboratory  (2) 

Methods,  techniques,  and  reactions  used  in  the  preparation  of  organic 
compounds  that  offer  more  than  usual  difficulty.  Two  laboratory  pe- 
riods per  week. 

Prerequisite  or  Core  qui  site:  Chemistry  237. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Bornstein 
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Ch  261 — Separation  in  Analytical  Chemistry  (3) 

General  separation  theories  will  be  covered  along  with  a  considera- 
tion of  important  processes:  Ion-exchange,  absorption  and  partition 
techniques,  liquid-liquid  extraction,  etc.  Specific  applications  to  partic- 
ularly intractable  problems  will  be  discussed. 

First  semester  Prof.  Phipps 

Ch  269 — ^Topics  in  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (3) 

Selected  topics  of  current  interest  in  research  fields  of  analytical  chem- 
istry will  be  discussed. 

Second  semester  To  be  announced 

Ch  287 — Group  Theory  with  Application  to  Quantum 
Chemistry  (3) 
Abstract  group  theory,  the  theory  of  group  representation,  Schur's 
lemma  and  characters,  the  rotation  group  and  angular  momentum,  ap- 
plications to  atomic  spectra,  molecular  vibrations  and  ligand  field  theory. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  121,  126,  and  127 . 
To  he  offered  1969-70  Prof.  Pan 

Ch  288-289 — Topics  in  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  I,  II  (3,  3) 
Selected  topics  of  current  interest  in  research  fields  of  physical  chem- 
istry will  be  discussed. 

Both  semesters  To  be  announced 

Ch  291-292 — ^Topics  in  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  I,  II  (3,  3) 
Selected  topics  of  current  interest  in  research  fields  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry will  be  discussed. 

Both  semesters  To  be  announced 

Ch  299 — Readings  and  Research  (2  or  more  credits,  by  arrangement) 
A  course  required  of  Ph.D. -matriculates  for  each  semester  on  research; 
There  is  a  laboratory  research  (thesis)  fee  of  $10  per  semester  hour. 
By  arrangement  ^  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ch  301 — ^Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 

A  research  problem,  requiring  a  thorough  literature  search,  and  an 
original  investigation  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  There  is 
a  laboratory  research  (thesis)  fee  of  $10  per  semester  hour.  Two  se- 
mesters of  this  course  are  required  for  the  M.S.  degree. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ch  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course  for  M.S.  Candidates  who  do  not  com- 
plete their  thesis  in  Chemistry  301.  There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $10 
per  point. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ch  309 — Special  Problems  (2  or  more  credits,  by  arrangement) 
Directed  research  or  the  study  of  a  special  chemical  problem. 
Admission  by  permission  only. 
Both  semesters  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Ch  310-311 — Departmental  Seminar  I,  II  (1  point  each  semester) 
Discussion  of  current  research  topics.  This  non-credit  course  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  matriculated  for  the  M.S.  and/or  Ph.D. 

Both  semesters  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ch  500 — Doctoral  Continuation 

All  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree are  required  to  register  for  doctoral  continuation  during  each  se- 
mester of  their  candidacy.  This  registration  entitles  them  to  the  use  of 
university  facilities  (library,  etc.)  and  to  the  privilege  of  auditing  in- 
formally (without  record  in  the  graduate  office)  courses  which  they 
and  their  advisors  deem  helpful.  Tuition  must  be  paid  for  courses  for- 
mally audited  or  taken  for  credit.  The  fee  for  doctoral  continuation  is 
$80.00.  Doctoral  candidates  who  fail  to  enroll  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion will  be  billed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES  (Cl) 
Professors:  Joseph  Maguire,  Rev.  Leo  P.  McCauley,  SJ. 
Assistant  Professors:  Eugene    W.    Bushala,    Rev.    Thomas    P. 

O'Malley,     S.J.     {Chairman),     Robert     F. 
Renehan,  Rev.  Carl  J.  Thayer,  S.J. 

The  department  grants  an  M.A.  degree  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Latin 
with  a  Greek  minor,  or  Greek  with  a  Latin  minor.  The  degree  can  be 
obtained  in  either  of  two  ways :  ( 1 )  by  twenty-four  credits  in  course  work, 
plus  a  thesis;  or  (2)  by  thirty  credits  in  course  work  without  a  thesis.  All 
new  candidates  will  be  required  to  complete  a  departmental  reading  list 
in  Latin  authors,  or  Greek  authors,  or  both,  depending  on  the  type  of  de- 
gree sought.  Finally,  there  will  be  examinations,  either  written  or  oral,  con- 
sisting of  translations  from  the  authors  on  the  prescribed  reading  list,  ques- 
tions on  the  content  of  the  candidate's  course  work  and  on  the  general 
history  of  Latin  and/or  Greek  literature,  and  on  the  thesis,  if  a  thesis  is 
offered  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Cl  143-144 — Speeches  and  Symposiums,  I,  II  (3,  3) 

I:  A  reading  of  several  speeches  of  Lysias,  and  an  examination  of 
their  social,  literary,  and  political  background. 

II:   A  careful  reading  of  the  Symposiums  of  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  11:00-  11:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Bushala 

Cl  151-152— Sophocles,  I,  II  (3,3) 
A  reading  of  the  entire  Greek  text. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Thayer,  S.J. 

Cl  158-159 — Homeric  Hymns,  Theognis  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  Greek  hymnal  style  and  of  early  elegiac  poetry.  The 
approach  will  be  primarily  philological. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-2:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Renehan 

Cl  160 — The  Latin  Historical  Monograph  (3) 

A  study  of  Sallust,  Catilina;  Tacitus,  Agricola;  with  an  analysis  of 
the  form  of  these  works,  and  their  relation  to  other  presentations. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-  1:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Renehan 

Cl  162-163— Homer  (3,  3) 

A  reading  of  the  entire  Greek  text. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Thayer,  S.J. 

Cl  175-176— Vergil  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Readings  in  the  Eclogues,  Georgics  and  Aeneid. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Bushala 

Cl  180 — Suetonius:  Augustus  (3) 

Reading  of  the  text  with  a  study  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  res 
gestae  will  also  be  read  and  studied.  Offered  second  semester,  1969- 

T.,  Th.,  9:00-10:15  Prof.  McCauley,  S.J. 
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Cl  184 — ^Seneca:  Letters  (3) 

Selections  from  the  letters  to  Lucilius. 
Offered  first  semester,  1968. 
T.,  Th.,  9:00-  10:15  Prof.  McCauley,  S.J. 

Cl  209-210— Roman  History  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  survey  from  the  II  millenium  B.C.  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-3:50  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Renehan 

Cl  233-234 — Lucretius  (3,  3) 

A  critical  reading  and  study  of  the  de  rerum  natura. 

W.,  4:30-6:15   {both  sems.)  Prof.  McCauley,  S.J. 

Cl  237-238 — Plautus  and  Terence  (3,  3) 

A  critical  reading  and  study  of  selected  plays. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  (both  sems.)  Prof.  McCauley,  S.J. 

Cl  240-241 — Sequel  to  the  Pre-Socratics  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  Plato,  Timaeus;  Aristotle,  de  caelo,  de  anima,  de  genera- 
t'tone.  This  course  is  given  in  English;  special  provision  will  be  made 
for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  Greek. 

M.,  4:30-6:15   (both  sems.)  Prof.  Magu'ire 

Cl  249-250 — Poetry  and  Philosophy  (3,  3) 

Epic,  lyric  and  elegiac  parallels  to  the  pre-Socratics  in  forms  of  thought. 
A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  essential. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00  -  10:50  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Maguke 

Cl  286-287 — Augustine:  sermones  (3,3) 

A  study  of  the  sermons  of  St.  Augustine,  with  an  eye  to  their  latinity, 
imagery,  and  theology. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (both  sems.)  Prof.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

Cl  289-290 — ^Greek  Homilies  and  Catacheses  (3,  3) 

Melito  of  Sardis,  Ps.-Hippolytus,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem:  a  study 
of  the  texts,  and  their  theologies. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  (both  sems.)  Prof.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

Cl  291-292— Greek  Readings  (3,  3) 

A  course  designed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  interests. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Renehan 

Cl  293-294 — Greek  Prose  Composition  (2,) 2) 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Renehan 

Cl  295-296 — Latin  Prose  Composition  (2,  2) 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Reneham 

Cl  297-298 — Seminar  on  Classical  Philology  (2,  2) 

A  presentation  of  some  problems  and  approaches  in  classical  studies. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Cl  299 — Readings  and  Research  (3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Cl  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Cl  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  (Ec) 

Professors:  Alice  E.  Bourneuf**  (Vice  Chairman),  Edward  J. 
Kane,  Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen^  SJ.*  {Chairman), 
Leon  Smolinski,  Donald  J.  White. 

Associate  Professors:  Vladimir  N.   Bandera*,   Andre   Daniere, 

Ann  F.  Friedlaender*,  William  R.  Hughes, 
H.  Michael  Mann*,  Francis  M.  McLaugh- 
lin, Kozo  Yamamura. 

Assistant  Professors:  David  Belsley,  Rev.  Robert  J.  Cheney,  S.J., 

George    deMenil,    Harold    A.    Petersen, 
Donald  R.  Sherk,  C.  Glyn  Williams. 
Instructors:  William  J.  Duffy,   Kenneth  A.   Lewis,   Michael 

Rothschild. 
Visiting  Professor:  Richard  Eckaus. 
Lecturer:  Adolf  Vandendorpe. 

*On  leave  of  absence,  1968-1 969. 
**Acting  Chairman,  1968-I969. 

All  applicants  for  admission,  assistantships,  and  teaching  fellowships, 
except  foreign  students,  must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination — 
both  the  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Advanced  Test  in  Economics — ^and  have 
the  scores  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  department  offers  courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

M.A.  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
The  requirements  for  the  M.A.  degree  include  30  hours  of  course 
and/or  thesis  credits.  A  student  has  the  option  of  taking  24  course  credits 
and  writing  a  6  credit  thesis  or  taking  30  course  credits.  In  addition  to 
the  30  credits,  a  reading  exam  in  French  or  German  and  a  comprehensive 
exam  in  graduate  course  work  is  required.  A  course  in  Mathematics  for 
Economists  may  be  substituted  for  the  language  requirement.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  required  of  all  M.A.  candidates:  Ec.  207a,  Ec.  208a,  and 
Ec.  221.  The  departmental  comprehensive  examination  is  oral;  the  student 
is  required  to  present  3  fields  of  which  one  must  be  Theory  and  the  other 
either  Statistics  or  Economic  History.  The  student  can  normally  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  one  calendar  year. 

Ph.D.  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  include  a  minimum  of  48  credits  in 
economics,  six  course  credits  in  Mathematics  for  Economists,  a  reading 
examination  in  French  or  German,  one  year  of  residence  as  a  full  time 
student,  a  comprehensive  examination,  a  dissertation,  and  an  oral  exam- 
ination on  the  special  dissertation  field. 

A  doctoral  candidate  must  offer  four  fields.  A  minimum  of  6  course 
credits  is  required  in  each  field  offered.  Of  the  4  fields  offered  one  field 
must  be  Economic  Theory;  the  3   other  fields  must  be  chosen  by  the 
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candidate  from  the  following  list  of  fields  offered:  Advanced  Theory, 
Econometrics,  Economic  History,  Money  and  Banking,  Fiscal  Economics, 
Industrial  Organization,  Consumer  Economics,  Labor,  International  Trade 
and  Finance,  Soviet  Economics  and  Comparative  Systems,  and  Economic 
Development.  The  6  course  credits  in  Mathematics  for  Economists  and 
the  6  course  credits  in  Statistics  are  required  but  are  not  considered  as 
fields.  The  doctoral  candidate  will  be  examined  in  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination on  4  fields,  one  of  which  must  be  Economic  Theory. 

A  doctoral  candidate  is  required  to  write  a  dissertation  and  to  pass 
an  oral  examination  on  the  dissertation  and  the  field  in  which  the  dis- 
sertation is  written. 

Doctoral  candidates  are  normally  required  to  take  Ec.  207a,  Ec  207b, 
Ec.  208a,  Ec.  208b,  and  either  Ec.  231,  or  Ec.  235. 

THEORY 

Ec  207a — Economic  Theory — Micro-Economics  (3) 

Analysis  of  consumer  behavior;  the  theory  of  production;  equilibrium 
of  the  firm  and  the  industry;  market  structures,  the  pricing  of  factors 
of  production. 

M.,  F.,  2:00-3:00  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lewis 

Ec  207b — Economic  Theory — Micro-Economics  (3) 

Advanced  analysis  of  the  allocation  of  resources  in  a  market  economy; 
general  equilibrium  analysis;  and  introduction  to  welfare  economics. 
M.,  F.,  2:00  -  3:00  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Lewis 

Ec  208a — Economic  Theory — Macro-Economics  (3) 

Analysis  of  the  classical  and  Keynesian  aggregative  systems;  post- 
Keynesian  developments  in  the  analysis  of  the  consumption,  investment, 
and  liquidity  preference  functions. 

W.,  4:00  -  6:00  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Eckaus 

Ec  208b — Economic  Theory — ^Macro-Economics  (3) 

Introduction  to  macro-dynamics;  selected  post-Keynesian  cycle  and 
growth  models. 

T.,  Th.,  4:00-5:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  De Menil 

ADVANCED  THEORY 

Ec  209 — Economic  Theory — Advanced  Micro-Economics  (3) 

Advanced  seminar  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Ec.  207a  and 
Ec.  207b  or  their  equivalent;  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  special  problems, 
and  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  micro -economics. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ec  210 — Economic  Theory — Advanced  Macro-Economics  (3) 

Advanced  seminar  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Ec.  208a 
and  Ec.   208b  or  their  equivalent;  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  special 
problems,  and  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  macro-economics. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 
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Ec  211 — Quantitative  Policy  Models 

The  course  will  be  structural  around  the  theory  of  economic  policy 
making.  Topics  covered  will  include  Tinbergen's  classification  of  instru- 
ments and  targets,  control  theory,  and  decision  making  under  risk  and 
uncertainty.  Methods  of  solution  and  simulation  of  large  econometric 
models  will  be  presented.  Recent  econometric  models  of  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  countries  will  be  compared  and  contrasted. 
Th.,  4:00  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  De  Menil 

Ec  234 — History  of  Economic  Analysis  (3) 

Analysis  of  the  trend  of  economic  thought  from  1776  to  Keynes. 
Emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  development  of  theoretical  concepts  and 
analytical  methods. 

Th.,  7:00-8:45  (2W  sem.)  Prof.  Smolinski 

Ec  233 — The  Development  of  Institutional  Economics  (3) 

This  course  examines  and  evaluates  the  major  representatives  of  the 
institutional  and  historical  tradition,  with  special  reference  to  their  views 
concerning  the  socio-economic  and  ideological  framework  within  which 
western  economic  thought  evolved. 

T.,  7:00  -  8:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Cheney,  S.J. 

Ec  280 — Capital  and  Rates  of  Return  (3) 

Valuation  of  assets,  rates  of  return,  cost  of  capital,  investment  at  the 
level  of  the  firm,  allocation  of  capital  among  plant  and  equipment,  re- 
search, and  human  capital. 

By  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Petersen 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  ECONOMISTS 

Ec  223a — Mathematics  for  Economists  I  (3) 

1 — Introductory  analysis  of  real  valued  functions  of  one  variable: 
function  concept,  limits,  derivatives,  maxima  and  minima,  integrals, 
logarithmic  and  exponential  functions.  2 — Arithmetic  of  matrices  and 
determinants.  3 — Elementary  economic  applications. 

T.,  Th.,  10:30  -  11:30  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Vandendorpe 

Ec  223b — Mathematics  for  Economists  II  (3) 

1 — Calculus  of  vedtor  functions  treating  (a)  differential  calculus: 
partial  derivatives,  jacobians,  differentials,  maxima  and  minima  of  func- 
tions of  several  variables,  Lagrange  multipliers,  implicit  and  inverse 
function  theorem  and  (b)  integral  calculus:  multiple  and  iterated  in- 
tegrals. 2 — Linear  algebra:  theory  of  linear  spaces  and  linear  transfor- 
mations. 3 — ^Difference  and  differential  equations.  4 — Applications  in 
mathematical  economics. 

T.,  Th.,  10:30  -  11:30  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Vandendorpe 

STATISTICS 
Ec  221 — Statistical  Inference  (3) 

Elementary  set  and  measure  theory,  probability,  joint,  marginal  and 
conditional  and  continuous  distributions,  moments,  sampling  distribu- 
tions, point  estimation,  small  sample  properties  of  estimators,  interval 
estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses. 

W.,  F.,  11:00-  12:00  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Duffy 
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Ec  2 2 2d — Advanced  Statistics  (3) 

Multivariate  distributions  and  moments,  analysis  of  variance  and  co- 
variance,  confidence  regions,  principle  components,  factors,  regression, 
asymptotic  dists.,  asymptotic  properties  of  point  estimators,  stochastic 
process,  series  analysis. 

W.,  F.,  11:00  -  12:00  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Duffy 

Ec  222p — Statistics-Regression  Analysis  (3) 

Review  of  probability  and  statistical  inference,  regression  analysis, 
econometric  problems  and  techniques.  Designed  to  enable  students  to 
interpret  quantitative  results  and  to  recognize  problems  in  their  own 
quantitative  work. 

W.,  F.,  9:00  -  10:30  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Petersen 

ECONOMETRICS 

Ec  225 — Econometrics  I  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  basic  tools  and  theory  of  econometrics.  Relevant 
matrix  algebra  and  multivariate  distribution  theory  are  developed  and 
applied  to  the  traditional  linear  regression  model  and  its  extensions. 
Autocorrelation,  errors  in  variables  and  other  single  equation  problems 
will  be  discussed  in  this  context. 

Prerequisite:  Ec  221-222,  Ec  223a  and  223b. 

W.,  2:00  -  4:00  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Belsley 

Ec  226 — Econometrics  II  (3) 

Continuation  of  the  material  of  225.  A  development  of  estimation 
in  the  general  stochastic  model  and  in  systems  of  simultaneous  linear 
equations. 

Prerequisite:  Ec  223. 

W.,  2:00-4:00  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Belsley 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

Ec  231 — Economic  History  III  (3) 

This  course  analyzes  various  theoretically  and  empirically  significant 
aspects  of  economic  history.  Current  economic  theories  will  be  analyzed 
using  evidence  drawn  from  economic  history.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  comparative  examination  of  quantitative  evidence  following  in- 
dustrialization of  several  nations  in  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia. 
W.,  4:00-5:45   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Yamamura 

Ec  235 — Asian  Economic  Development  and  History  (3) 

For  the  period  between  1850  and  the  present,  theoretically  and  em- 
pirically significant  aspects  (impact  of  historical  institutions,  absorptions 
of  modern  technology  and  economic  organization,  patterns  of  capital 
formation  and  other  quantitatively  observable  data,  introduction  of  vari- 
ous types  of  government  control  and  planning)  of  the  economic  growth 
of  China,  Japan,  and  selected  Southeast  Asian  nations  will  be  examined. 
W.,  4:00  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Yamamura 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING 
Ec  261  a — Money  and  Banking  (3) 

Money  and  the  United  States  monetary  system;  the  market  structure 
of  commercial  banking;  portfoHo  allocation  models  and  the  theory  of 
the  banking  firm;  aggregate  money-demand  and  money-supply  functions- 
empirical  research  on  supply  and  demand  functions  for  money;  the  term 
structure  of  interest  rates;  theory,  evidence,  and  policy  implications;  the 
microeconomic  theory  of  the  real-balance  effect. 

T.,  4:00  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Kane 

Ec  261  b — Monetary  Policy  (3) 

The  real -balance  effect  in  macroeconomic  models;  money  and  growth; 

current  controversies  in  monetary  policy:   the  availability  doctrine,  the 

role  of  financial  intermediaries.  Federal  Reserve  Controls  and  proposed 

reforms;  international  complications,  lags,  and  problems  of  incidence. 

T.,  4:00-5:45   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Kane 

FISCAL  ECONOMICS 

Ec  262 — Public  Finance  (3) 

Historical  changes  in  the  pattern  of  government  activities,  neutral 
and  optimal  budgets.  A  study  of  different  taxes,  their  incidence,  eco- 
nomic effects  and  problems  of  administration.  Principles  of  taxation, 
and  the  use  of  the  commercial  principle  of  financing  government  services. 
Government  expenditures  and  budgetary  processes. 

T.,  4:00-  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Rothschild 

Ec  263 — Fiscal  Policy  (3) 

Intergovernmental  fiscal  relations,  public  borrowing  and  problems 
of  debt  management.  Relation  between  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
Fiscal  policies  during  inflation  and  during  depression,  and  policies  to 
maximize  economic  growth. 

T.,  4:00  -  5:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Rothschild 

INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION 

Ec  253 — Industrial  Organization  I  (3) 

Presentation  of  a  theoretical  framework  for  the  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  performance  (emphasis  on  price  and  output)  of  real  world 
markets.  An  examination  of  a  group  of  American  industries  to  illus- 
trate the  usefulness  and  the  limitations  associated  with  the  translation 
of  the  theory  to  the  real  world. 

Prerequisite:  Price  Theory  or  permission  of  professor. 

W.,  4:00  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Hughes 

Ec  254 — Industrial  Organization  (3) 

An  analysis  of  some  dynamic  aspects  of  performance,  with  reference 
to  the  theoretical  framwork  presented  first  semester.  An  examination 
of  antitrust  as  a  public  policy  designed  to  promote  better  market  per- 
formance. 

Prerequisite:  Price  Theory  or  permission  of  professor. 

W.,  4:00  -  5:45   {2jid  sem.)  Prof.  Hughes 
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Ec    258 — ^SeMINAR  IN  THE  REGULATED   INDUSTRIES    (3) 

Analysis  of  industry  structure  and  performance  for  markets  in  which 
public  policy  has  emphasized  direct  regulation  and  public  ownership 
rather  than  the  promotion  of  competition.  General  analysis  supplemented 
by  case  studies. 

.Not  offered  1968-1969. 

CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 

Ec  241 — Consumer  Economics  (3) 

The  consumer  in  economic  theory;  industry  price  and  distribution 
policies  affecting  consumer  welfare;  advertising  and  consumer  informa- 
tion problems;  the  social  responsibility  of  business;  consumer  product 
testing  and  standards;  consumer  organization  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ec  242 — ^Government  and  the  Consumer  (3) 

The  role  of  national  and  local  government  in  consumer  protection; 
U.S.  and  foreign  government  agencies  and  laws  to  prevent  consumer 
fraud,  to  control  restrictive  business  practices,  to  license  occupations,  to 
regulate  consumer  credit  and  to  enforce  health  and  safety  standards. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

LABOR 

Ec  281 — Labor  Economics  and  Labor  Relations  (3) 

An  introductory  analysis  of  the  institutions  concerned  with  utilization 
of  human  resources;  the  growth,  organization  and  objectives  of  manage- 
ment and  trade  unions;  selected  issues  and  problems  involved  in  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining. 

T.,  7:00  -  8:45  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Williams 

Ec  283 — Labor  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

The  evolution  of  the  public  policy  framework  for  collective  bargain- 
ing; selected  problems  in  the  regulation  of  union-management  relations; 
critical  analysis  of  private  and  governmental  arrangements  in  the  field 
of  worker  security. 

Prerequisite :  Ec  281  or  equivalent. 

T.,  7:00  -  8:45  (2W  sem.)  Prof.  White 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 

Ec  271 — Theory  of  International  Trade  (3) 

Partial  and  general  equilibrium  theories  of  international  trade;  gains 
from  trade,  internal  and  external  balance  in  an  open  economy;  dis- 
turbance and  adjustment  of  balance  of  payments.  Analysis  of  inter- 
national economic  policies  such  as  protectionism  and  regional  trade 
arrangements. 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Internatioyial  Trade  Course. 

W.,  7:00  -  8:45  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Sherk 
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Ec  272 — International  Finance  (3) 

International  payment  systems  and  international  equilibrium;  money 
markets  and  capital  markets;  capital  movements  and  the  theory  of 
transfer.  Analysis  of  international  financial  policies  and  regional  trade 
arrangements. 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  International  Trade  Course. 

W.,  7:00-8:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Sherk 


COMPARATIVE  SYSTEMS  AND  SOVIET  ECONOMICS 

Ec  297 — ^SoviET  Economic  System  (3) 

The  rate  of  growth  and  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Soviet  economy 
under  the  five-year  plans;  planning  principles  and  institutions;  the  role 
of  financial  controls  and  incentives;  foreign  economic  relations. 

Th.,  7:00-8:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Smolinski 

Ec  298 — Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  nations  organize  economic  activity, 
the  role  of  monetary  and  financial  institutions,  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry, agriculture  and  trade,  the  allocation  of  resources  to  alternative 
goals,  and  the  basic  issue  of  consumer  sovereignty  versus  economic 
planning. 

T.,  7:00  -  8:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Smolinski 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Ec  273 — Economic  Development  (3) 

This  course  considers  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  the  theories  offered  as  explanations  of  the  sources  of 
development,  and  the  principal  issues  facing  policy  makers  in  these 
countries. 

F.,  4:00  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  McLaughlin 

Ec  274 — Labor  in  Economic  Development  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  role  of  manpower  in  economic  development.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  recruitment,  commitment,  disciplin- 
ing, and  effective  utilization  of  an  industrial  labor  force. 

F.,  4:00  -  5:45  {2?id  sem.)  Prof.  McLaughlin 

Ec  373 — Economic  Development  Seminar  (3) 

An  analysis  of  development  policies.  The  rationale  of  economic 
growth,  the  role  of  government,  of  monetary  policy,  foreign  trade  and 
foreign  aid.  A  study  of  investment  criteria.  The  causes  of  instability. 
The  relationship  of  instability  to  economic  growth.  Case  studies  of  eco- 
nomic planning. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 
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SPECIAL  FIELDS 

Ec  291 — Economics  of  Human  Resource  Development  I  (3) 

Aggregative  and  multisectorial  models  of  economic  development  in- 
corporating educational  and  training  activities.  Optimum  investment 
policies  in  education  by  reference  to  social  objectives  and  levels  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

By  arrangement  (1st  sem)  Prof.  Daniere 

Ec  292 — Economics  of  Human  Resource  Development  II  (3) 

Economics  of  the  education  sector  in  the  context  of  United  States  in- 
stitutions.  Decision   models   of   students,    families,   local   communities, 
school  administrations,  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  Philanthropy, 
State  and  Federal  governments.  The  mechanics  of  education  markets. 
Problems  in  Cost-Benefit  Analysis  of  educational  policies. 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Daniere 

RESEARCH 

Ec  299 — Reading  and  Research  (3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ec  301 — ^Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ec  305 — ^Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ec  401-402 — Doctoral  Seminar 

Required  of  all  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degree  and 
open  to  those  working  on  master's  theses. 

M.,  4:00-5:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Kane 

Ec  500 — Doctoral  Continuation 

All  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree are  required  to  register  for  doctoral  continuation  during  each  se- 
mester of  their  candidacy.  This  registration  entitles  them  to  the  use  of 
university  facilities  (library,  etc.)  and  to  the  privilege  of  auditing  in- 
formally (without  record  in  the  graduate  office)  courses  which  they  and 
their  advisers  deem  helpful.  Tuition  must  be  paid  for  courses  formally 
audited  or  taken  for  credit.  The  fee  for  doctoral  continuation  is  $80.00. 
Doctoral  candidaJtes  who  fail  to  enroll  at  the  time  of  registration  will 
be  billed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  (Ed) 
Professors:  Sister  Mary  Josephina  Concannon,  C.SJ.,  Katha- 
rine C.  Cotter,  William  C.  Cottle,  Donald  T. 
Donley  {Chairman) ,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J., 
John  R.  Eichorn,*  Rev.  James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J.,  Ed- 
ward J.  Power,  Stephen  F.  Roach,  Alexander  A. 
Schneiders,  John  J.  Walsh. 

Associate  Professors:  Michael  H.  Anello,  Robert  L.  Belenky, 

William  M.  Griffin,  Marion  J.  Jennings, 
Francis  J.  Kelly,  Mary  T.  Kinnane,  Pierre 
D.  Lambert,  George  F.  Madaus^  Vincent  C. 
Nuccio,  Noel  J.  Reyburn,  John  A.  Schmitt, 
John  F.  Travers,  Jr.,  Kenneth  W.  Wegner, 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  Richard  Bath,  Henry  V.  Colella.  John 

S.  Dacey,  Mary  D.  Griffin,  John  A.  Jensen, 
John  B.  Junkala,  Raymond  J.  Martin, 
Robert  E.  Moore,  Rev.  Edward  J.  Norton, 
S.V.D.,  John  R.  Ruane,  John  J.  Shea,  Olga 
Stone. 

Lecturers:  Anthony  Ackerman,  Rev.  John  Boles,  John  Burke, 
Edward  Connolly,  Carl  Davis,  Philip  DiMattia, 
Lawrence  Fox,  George  Garcia,  Paul  A.  Green,  Jr., 
William  Heisler,  Carol  Johnson,  Rev.  George  Law- 
LOR,  S.J.,  Clifford  Lawrence,  Paul  McDade,  Theo- 
dore Macklin,  Robert  Mahoney,  Allen  Mills,  Bar- 
bara Patterson,  Ernest  Rakow,  Leo  Riley,  Nan 
Robbins,  Charles  Smith  W.  Robert  Smith,  Sandra 
Thompson,  Elizabeth  VanBuskirk,  Hugo  Vigoroso, 
Rose  Vivian,  Edna  Ward,  William  Walkowl\k. 
*On  leave  of  absence,  Spring  term  1969. 

The  department  offers  courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  de- 
gree, the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree,  the  Master  of  Science  in  Teach- 
ing degree,  the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization,  the 
Doctor  of  Education  degree,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Master  of  Education  Degree: 

There  are  nine  fields  of  concentration  leading  to  this  degree:  elemen- 
tary education  (Plan  A  or  Plan  B),  early  childhood  education,  counselor 
education  and  school  psychology,  administration  and  supervision,  reading, 
religious  education,  urban  education,  special  education,  and  rehabilitation 
(peripatology). 

All  candidates  for  the  M.Ed,  degree  must  take  the  following  core 
courses:  Ed.  260,  Ed.  202  or  Ed.  203,  and  Ed.  211  or  Ed.  214.  Ed.  260 
must  be  included  among  the  first  four  courses  taken  by  the  degree  candi- 
date. Ed.  209  is  recommended  for  those  who  have  had  no  course  work  in 
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the  history  of  American  education.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  an  oral 
comprehensive  examination  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course  work. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  and  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching  Degrees: 

The  M.A.T.-M.S.T.  degree  program  (cf.  p.  347)  are  designed  for 
Hberal  arts  graduates  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  secondary  school, 
for  experienced  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  for  recent  college  grad- 
uates already  prepared  to  teach  at  the  secondary  level.  Programs  are  de- 
fined below  under  the  Secondary  Education  section. 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization: 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  makes  provisions  for  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization  for  students  who  complete 
a  directed  program  of  courses  and/or  research  amounting  to  a  minimum 
of  thirty  semester  hours  beyond  the  master's  degree.  Candidates  for  the 
certificate  must  have  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience,  must 
pursue  a  program  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  department,  and  must 
pass  a  comprehensive  examination  covering  the  field  of  specialization.  The 
Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization  is  not  awarded  for  a 
simple  accumulation  of  course  credits  beyond  the  master's  degree.  Course 
credits  are  not  automatically  transferable  to  a  doctor's  program.  Specific 
programs  for  the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization  are 
designed  in  Administration  and  Supervision  and  in  Counselor  Education. 
Programs  in  other  areas  of  study  may  be  arranged  by  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Education  Degrees: 

There  are  six  fields  of  concentration  at  the  doctoral  level:  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  counselor  education  and  counseling  psychology,  higher 
education,  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  educational  psychology, 
and  educational  research,  measurement  and  evaluation.  Each  doctoral  can- 
didate must  concentrate  in  one  of  these  areas  as  his  major:  he  may  take 
another  area  as  a  minor.  A  formal  doctoral  program  of  study  is  defined  as 
a  minimum  of  forty-eight  (48)  graduate  course  credits  beyond  the  master's 
degree.  No  more  than  six  (6)  graduate  course  credits  may  be  approved  for 
transfer  to  a  doctoral  program.  The  doctoral  program  for  each  student  is 
drawn  up  according  to  the  degree  being  sought  and  the  academic  and  pro- 
fessional background  and  the  career  goals  of  the  individual  student.  Degree 
requirements  are  set  forth  in  detail  on  pages  11-14.  Further  information 
governing  the  admission  and  advancement  of  doctoral  students  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  chairman. 


HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  doctoral  program  in  history  and  philosophy  of  education  is  de- 
signed especially  for  students  preparing  for  college  teaching  careers  in  edu- 
cation. Programs  may  be  arranged  for  concentration  in  history  or  philosophy 
of  education,  or  they  may  be  balanced  with  approximately  equal  credit 
hours  from  history  and  philosophy. 
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The  total  post-master's  degree  credit-hour  requirement  is  48  hours;  a 
minimum  of  30  credit  hours  must  be  taken  in  history  or  philosophy  of 
education  courses,  or  courses  from  related  graduate  departments  approved 
by  the  doctoral  committee.  The  remaining  18  credit  hours  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  three  of  five  doctoral-level  fields  of  concentration. 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  all  history  and  philosophy  of 
education  programs: 

Ed  202  Modern  Educational  Thought 

Ed  203  Philosophy  of  Education 

Ed  302  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Education 

Ed  303  History  of  Modern  Education 

Ed  402  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education 

Ed  403  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education 

Courses  in  history  and  philosophy  of  education  are  open  to  graduate 
students  below  the  doctoral  level  as  well  as  to  doctoral  students  in  other 
fields  of  education,  usually  without  prerequisites.  These  courses  propose  to 
offer  a  theoretical  foundation  and  a  liberalizing  orientation  to  the  graduate 
program  in  education. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  master  of  education  program  in  educational  psychology  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  candidates  for  positions  such  as  curriculum  evaluator,  re- 
search consultant,  and  in-service  instructor  in  school  systems,  and  as  assistant 
to  the  director  of  research  in  larger  school  systems.  The  program  also  pre- 
pares candidates  to  enter  doctoral  programs  in  educational  psychology. 

The  doctoral  program  in  educational  psychology  is  designed  to  prepare 
candidates  for  teaching  and  research  positions  in  higher  education,  and  for 
research  offices  in  schools,  government  agencies,  and  industries  where  there 
is  a  direct  concern  with  factors  affecting  learning  and  with  the  evaluation 
of  instructional  procedures.  The  goals  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  area 
are  (1)  to  develop  the  student's  mastery  of  the  concepts  and  findings  per- 
tinent to  the  learning  process  and  (2)  to  develop  skill  in  the  major  tech- 
niques of  investigation  necessary  for  research  into  the  problems  of  this  field. 
The  offerings  in  the  field  of  educational  psychology  consist  of  (a)  a  series 
of  core  courses,  (b)  related  courses  to  be  selected  in  terms  of  the  student's 
major  needs  and  interests,  and  (c)  individual  and  group  research  activities 
with  members  of  the  staff.  Offerings  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  will 
normally  be  included  in  the  student's  program. 

Core  Courses: 

Ed  211         Educational  Psychology  (for  those  lacking  an  undergrad- 
uate course  in  this  subject) 
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Ed 

212 

Ed 

216 

Ed 

218 

Ed 

262 

Ed 

312 

Ed 

313 

Ed 

360 

Ed 

361 

Ed  214         Modern  Psychology  and  Education  (for  those  who  have 

had  a  course  in  educational  psychology  as  an  undergrad- 
uate) 

Psychology  of  Teaching  Adolescents 

Child  Psychology 

Education  of  the  Gifted 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

Abnormal  Psychology 

Social  Psychology  Ps.  (236  Social  Psychology) 

Educational  Statistics  I 

Educational  Statistics  II 
Ed  362         Research  Design 

Related  Courses: 

Ed  213,  Ed.  217,  Ed  219,  Ed  223,  Ed  224,  Ed  225,  Ed  240,  Ed  245, 
Ed  248,  Ed  249,  Ed  258,  Ed  276,  Ed  281B,  Ed  314,  Ed  315,  Ed  316, 
Ed  330,  Ed  331,  Ed  342,  Ed  343,  Ed  344,  Ed  345,  Ed  359,  Ed.  363, 
Ed  364,  Ed  365,  Ed  366,  Ed  376,  Ed  382A,  Ps  204,  Ps  205,  Ps  206, 
Ps.  207,  Ps  208,  Ps  219. 

Research  and  Seminar  Experience  (designed  for  doctoral  candidates) 
Ed  411         Cognitive  Processes  and  Education 

Ed  413         Seminar  in  Motivation:  Theory  and  Practice 

Ed  4l4         Seminar  in  Theories  of  Instruction 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Plan  A — Teacher  Preparation  Program  for  liberal  arts  graduates.  This  pro- 
gram is  offered  for  full-time  candidates  for  the  M.Ed,  degree  in 
Elementary  Education.  Students  will  be  required  to  begin  the 
thirty-three  credit  program  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Summer  Session 

Ed  260         Research  Methods  in  Education 

Ed  211         Educational  Psychology 

Vail  Semester 

Ed  221         Seminar  in  Elementary  Methods 

Ed  223         Frontiers  of  Elementary  Education 

Ed  224         Developmental  Reading  Instruction 

Ed  262         Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

Spring  Semester 

Ed  203         Philosophy  of  Education 

Ed  216         Child  Psychology 

Ed  220         Student  Teaching  (10  weeks) 
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Ed  221         Seminar  in  Elementary  Methods 

Plan  B — For  experienced  elementary  school  teachers  who  are  candidates 
for  the  M.Ed,  degree  in  Elementary  Education  (Thirty-credit 
program) 

Education  Core — Required  (9  credits) 

1.  Ed  260         Research  Methods  in  Education 

2.  Ed  202         Modern  Educational  Thought 

or 
Ed  203         Philosophy  of  Education 

3.  One  of  the  following: 

Ed  211  Educational  Psychology 

Ed  214         Modern  Psychology  and  Education 

Ed  216         Child  Psychology 

Professional  Core — Required  (12  credits) 

Ed  223         Frontiers  of  Elementary  Education 

Ed  328         Seminar  in  Elementary  Education 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed  222         Children's  Literature 

Ed  226  Language  Arts  in  Elementary  School 

Ed  227  Social  Sciences  in  the  Elementary  School 

Ed  228  Math  in  the  Elementary  School 

Ed  229  Science  in  the  Elementary  School 

Ed  224  Developmental  Reading  Instruction 

Elective s — (9  credits) 

Electives  may  be  selected  from  courses  not  taken  in  the 
professional  core  or  from  courses  in  reading,  educational  psy- 
chology, or  guidance  related  to  the  field  of  elementary  education. 


READING  SPECIALIST  PROGRAM 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  offers  a  sequence  of  courses, 
thirty  semester  hours,  leading  to  certification  as  a  Reading  Specialist,  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendations  of  the  International  Reading  Association 
Committee  on  Standards.  A  minimum  of  three  years  teaching  experience 
involving  the  teaching  of  reading  is  required,  preferably  on  entering  the 
program. 

Required  Courses: 

*Ed  260         Research  Methods  in  Education 
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*Ed 

203 

or 

*Ed 

202 

Ed 

211 

or 

*Ed 

214 

*Ed 

224 

*Ed 

225 

*Ed 

262 

*Ed 

264 

*Ed 

326 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Modern  Education  Thought 
Educational   Psychology 

Modern  Psychology  and  Education 

Developmental  Reading  Instruction 

Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Techniques  in  Reading 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

Individual  Intelligence  Testing 

Advanced  Seminar  and  Practicum  in  reading  (6  credits) 
— Approval  of  Director 

One  Elective 

Electives  approved  are:   213,   *215,   *2l6,  *217,  218,  *222,  *226, 

*240,  *24l,  242,  243,  246,  *259,  *265, 
*282a,  283,  *288a,  *289a,  *295,  312,  325, 
*328,  and  363. 

*Will  be  offered  Summer  of  1968. 

Order  of  Taking  Courses 

Students  in  the  Master's  Program  earning  a  Reading  Certificate  must 
take  Ed  260  as  one  of  the  first  four  courses.  Ed  262  should  precede  Ed  264. 
The  order  of  taking  the  reading  courses  is:  Ed  224,  Ed  225,  and  Ed  326. 
Inexperienced  teachers  are  not  eligible  to  take  Ed  326.  Other  courses  in  the 
sequence  may  be  taken  at  the  convenience  of  the  student.  Except  for  Ed  326 
the  written  approval  of  the  Director  for  permission  to  take  courses  is  not 
necessary. 

Transfer  of  Credit 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Reading  Director  and  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  Education  Department,  6  semester  hours  of  graduate 
credit  may  be  transferred  to  Boston  College  toward  certification.  Credits 
toward  a  Master's  degree  must  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Gasson  Hall. 

It  is  possible  to  earn  a  Master's  Degree  and  a  Specialist  Certificate 
simultaneously.  For  students  who  have  received  a  Master's  Degree,  a  Cer- 
tificate may  be  secured  by  completing  the  courses  required  in  the  Sequence 
if  the  candidate's  program  is  approved  by  the  Reading  Director  and  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Education.  For  further  information  please 
contact : 

Dr.  Marion  J.  Jennings,  Director 

Reading  Specialist  Program 

School  of  Education 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts   02167 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
The  guidance  and  learning  of  children  in  the  early  years  are  of  extreme 
and  strategic  importance.  To  meet  the  breadth  of  interests  and  needs  of 
children  from  nursery  school  through  the  elementary  grades  teachers  must 
be  equipped  with  certain  knowledge  and  competencies  along  with  an  un- 
derstanding and  philosophy  of  early  childhood  education.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  certification  the  Boston  College  specialization  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  includes  the  30-hour  program  resulting  in  the  M.Ed, 
degree. 

Applicants  for  the  program  must  meet  the  university's  general  re- 
quirements for  admission.  Inexperienced  teachers  are  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram by  enrolling  in  student  teaching.  For  further  information  please  con- 
tact: 

Sister  Josephina,  D.Ed.,  Director 
Early  Childhood  Education  Program 

Required  Courses: 

Ed  202         Modern  Educational  Thought 

Philosophy  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 

Modern  Psychology  and  Education 
Child  Psychology 
Seminar  in  Elementary  Methods 
Developmental  Reading  Instruction 
Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 
Research  Methods  in  Education 
Seminar  in  Early  Childhood  Education 


Principles  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene 

Education  of  the  Gifted 

Student  Teaching,  Elementary  School 
(for  inexperienced  teachers) 

Children's  Literature 

Seminar  in  Case  Studies  of  Young  Children 

Institute  of  Early  Childhood  Education 

Seminar  in  The  Psychology  of  the  Young  Child 

Urban  Education  I 

Social  Psychology 


or 

Ed 

203 

Ed 

211 

or 

Ed 

214 

Ed 

216 

Ed 

221 

Ed 

224 

Ed 

226 

Ed 

260 

Ed 

321 

Ele. 
Ed 

ctive. 
211 

Ed 

218 

Ed 

220 

Ed 

222 

Ed 

322 

Ed 

323 

Ed 

324 

Ed 

330 

Ed 

313 

394 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Three  programs  are  designed  for  prospective  or  experienced  secondary 
school  teachers.  All  programs  lead  to  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  or 
Master  of  Science  in  Teaching  degrees.  Plan  A  and  B  are  designed  for 
liberal  arts  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  teaching.  Plan  C  is  designed  for 
experienced  teachers  and  recent  college  graduates  who  have  already  pre- 
pared for  teaching.  The  three  plans  are  defind  as  follows: 

Plan  A :  This  plan  provides  a  program  which  combines  graduate  study 
with  a  year  of  internship  teaching.  Under  this  arrangement  an  intern 
teacher  teaches  half-time  in  a  nearby  school,  takes  responsibility  for  half 
of  the  load  usually  assigned  a  full-time  teacher,  and  receives  half-salary 
based  on  the  Massachusetts  schedule  for  beginning  teachers.  A  candidate 
under  this  plan  must  begin  his  graduate  study  with  the  summer  pre-intern- 
ship  program  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Wellesley  Public  School 
Academic  Summer  Program.  The  graduate  courses  to  comprise  the  remain- 
der of  the  degree  program  are  determined  on  an  individual  basis  and  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  department  involved. 
The  Program  in  Brief  (a  typical  student's  program) 

Summer  Pre-Internship  Program  6  weeks 

Ed  230         Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  3  credits 

Ed  231         Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching  3  credits 


Ed  211         Educational  Psychology 

First  Semester 

Ed  232         Internship  in  Teaching 

Ed  260         Research  Methods  in  Education 
Course  in  Teaching  Fields 

Second  Semester 

Ed  232         Internship  in  Teaching 

Ed  203         Philosophy  of  Education 
Course  in  Teaching  Field 
Course  in  Teaching  Field 

Course  in  Teaching  Field 
Course  in  Teaching  Field 


Summer 


3  credits 


3  credits 

3  credits 
3  credits 


3  credits 

3  credits 

3  credits 

3  credits 


3  credits 
3  credits 


Total  Program     36  credits 

Plan  B:  This  plan  provides  a  program  which  combines  graduate 
study  with  a  period  of  apprenticeship  without  pay.  A  candidate  may  begin 
under  this  plan  either  in  the  summer  or  first  semester.  Graduate  courses 
to  comprise  the  degree  program  are  determined  on  an  individual  basis  and 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  department  involved. 
The  Program  in  Brief  (a  typical  student's  program) 
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Summer  Session 

Ed  260         Research  Methods  in  Education  3  credits 

Ed  211         Educational  Psychology  3  credits 

First  Semester 

Ed  203         Philosophy  of  Education  3  credits 

Ed  233         Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching  3  credits 

Course  in  Teaching  Field  3  credits 

Course  in  Teaching  Field  3  credits 

Second  Semester 

Ed  234         Observation  and  Student  Teaching  6  credits 

Course  in  Teaching  Field  3  credits 

Course  in  Teaching  Field  3  credits 

Summer  Session 

Elective  in  Education  3  credits 

Course  in  Teaching  Field  3  credits 


Total  Program     36  credits 

Plan  C:  This  plan  provides  the  experienced  teacher  or  the  graduate 
from  a  School  of  Education  without  teaching  experience  a  program  of 
graduate  study  both  in  education  and  his  teaching  field.  It  can  lead  to  the 
completion  of  the  requirements  of  the  MAT  or  MST  degree  within  a  two- 
year  period  for  the  person  who  is  concurrently  teaching  and  within  a  calen- 
dar year  for  the  full-time  graduate  student.  Graduate  courses  to  comprise 
the  degree  program  are  determined  on  an  individual  basis  and  are  the  re- 
sponibility  of  the  department  involved. 

Students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  15  credit  hours  in  pedagogy 
and  15  credit  hours  in  the  teaching  field. 

URBAN  EDUCATION 
A  Master  of  Education  program  designed  to  prepare  already  certified 
teachers  to  teach  in  areas  where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of  economic 
and  educational  deprivation  consists  of  a  30  semester  hour  sequence  of 
cross-disciplinary  courses.  This  program  will  enable  teachers  to  gain  the 
necessary  empathy  for  and  knowledge  of  people  affected  by  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

Courses  included  in  the  program  are: 

Ed  202         Modern  Educational  Thought  or  Ed  203  Philosophy  of 
Education 

Ed  211         Educational  Psychology  or  Ed  214  Modern  Psychology 
and  Education 

Ed  260         Research  Methods  in  Education 
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Ed 

330 

Ed 

331 

Ed 

312 

Ed 

314 

Sc 

208 

Sc 

207 

En 

291 

Urban  Education  I 

Urban  Education  II 

Abnormal  Psychology 

Personality  Development  and  Mental  Health  of  the 
Disadvantaged 

Social  Processes 

Social  Problems 

Contemporary  American  Novel 

PROSPECTIVE  TEACHER  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Under  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  a  limited  number  of  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  to  Boston  College  for  college  graduates  who  are  interested  in  a 
special  two-year  graduate  program  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  ele- 
mentary schools  in  areas  where  there  are  high  concentrations  of  economi- 
cally and  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  The  fellowships  include 
full  tuition  and  stipends  ($2,000  the  first  year,  $2,200  the  second  year, 
and  $400  for  each  dependent). 

The  program  is  designed  to  lead  to  the  M.Ed,  degree  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  requirements  over  the  two-year  period.  The  program 
is  so  structured  that  through  a  planned  series  of  courses  and  seminars  in 
cross-disciplinary  areas:  e.g.,  Social  Sciences,  Behavioral  Sciences,  and  the 
Humanities,  plus  laboratory  experiences  in  social  agencies  and  schools, 
the  future  teachers  will  gain  the  perspective  needed  to  better  understand 
themselves  and  the  various  arenas  of  human  behavior  and  will  be  able 
to  serve  intelligently  in  their  chosen  elementary  school  careers  in  culturally 
disadvantaged  areas. 

For  application  forms  or  further  information,  write  to  Director,  Pros- 
pective Teacher  Fellowship  Program,  Campion  Hall,  Boston  College. 

Course  work  totalling  a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  degree  will  include  the  following  courses: 

Modern  Educational  Thought  or  Ed  203  Philosophy  of 
Education 

Educational  Psychology  or  Ed  214  Modern  Psychology 
and  Education 

Abnormal  Psychology 

Internship  in  Teaching 

Urban  Education  I 

Urban  Education  II 


Ed 

202 

Ed 

211 

Ed 

312 

Ed 

232 

Ed 

330 

Ed 

331 
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Ed  260  Research  Methods  in  Education 

Ed  262  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

En  291  Contemporary  American  Novel 

Sc  208  Social  Processes  or  Sr  207  Social  Problems 

Ed  223         Personality  Development  and  Mental  Health  of  the 
Disadvantaged 

COUNSELOR  EDUCATION  AND  COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Boston  College  program  in  Counselor  Education  and  Counseling 
Psychology  is  designed  to  meet  professional  standards  recommended  by 
the  American  Psychological  Association  and  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association.  The  program  of  counselor  education  includes  a 
36-hour  master's  degree  in  guidance  and  counseling  and  an  additional 
30-hour  Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization  which  continues 
and  completes  the  professional  preparation  of  most  guidance  and  personnel 
workers  Those  wishing  to  become  counseling  psychologists  may  secure  a 
Doctor  of  Education  or  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

The  Master  of  Education  degree  contains  a  common  core  of  education 
and  guidance  courses  and  then  permits  the  candidate  to  select  a  series  of 
recommended  courses  of  professional  preparation  for  either  elementary 
school  guidance  or  guidance  at  the  secondary  school  and  college  level.  Each 
of  the  professional  courses  in  guidance  and  counseling  is  accompanied  by 
pre-practicum  laboratory  experiences. 

Persons  wishing  certification  as  elementary  school  counselors  should 
take  Ed.  249.  Those  wishing  certification  as  school  psychologists  in  Massa- 
chusetts should  complete  the  master's  degree  in  elementary  guidance  in- 
cluding Ed.  312,  Ed.  264  and  Ed.  284A.  Those  intending  to  work  as 
counselors  in  non-school  settings  can  substitute  some  graduate  courses  in 
psychology,  sociology  or  economics  with  permission  of  that  department. 

Certificate  candidates  will  only  be  accepted  if  they  have  completed 
a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  counseling  and  guidance.  Those  who 
have  completed  a  master's  degree  in  guidance  and  counseling  should  se- 
lect courses  from  the  advanced  graduate  courses  numbered  between  300 
and  449.  These  ordinarily  consist  of  30  hours  for  the  C.A.E.S.  and  a  mini- 
mum of  48  hours  plus  a  dissertation  for  the  doctorate.  However,  all 
doctoral  candidates  must  complete  at  least  60  graduate  semester  hours  in 
courses  of  a  psychological  nature  in  education  or  psychology  in  order  to 
qualify  for  membership  in  the  American  Psychological  Association.  Elec- 
tives  for  the  doctorate  include  a  major  in  counseling  psychology  and 
ordinarily  would  include  a  minor  in  evaluation  and  measurement  or  psy- 
chology. Other  minors  are  possible  according  to  the  unique  needs  of  a 
given  candidate,  and  can  be  worked  out  in  conference  with  the  candidate's 
advisor  and  doctoral  committtee.  A  program  in  school  psychology  and 
counseling  psychology  is  also  available  for  doctoral  students  desiring  to 
work  below  the  ninth  grade  level. 
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The  C.A.E.S.  program  is  designed  to  complete  the  professional  prep- 
aration counselors  need  beyond  the  master's  degree.  A  high  level  of  per- 
formance for  the  C.A.E.S.  would  permit  the  candidate  to  be  invited  into 
a  doctoral  program,  but  doctoral  candidates  may  not  elect  to  substitute  the 
C.A.E.S. 

All  courses  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  sequence  are  taught  by 
psychologists  who  are  members  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
and  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association.  Candidates  should 
plan  courses  to  qualify  for  membership  in  these  professional  associations. 

Master's  programs  in  guidance  and  counseling:  In  the  programs  pre- 
sented below  the  recommended  courses  are  listed. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  GUIDANCE 
AND  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Core  Courses 

Ed  203     Philosophy  of  Education  or  Ed  202  Modern  Educational 
Thought.  1 

Research  Methods  in  Education.^ 

Educational  Psychology  or  Ed  214  Modern  Psychology 

and  Education. 1 

Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance.^'  ^ 

Counseling  and  Group  Processes  in  Elementary  Schools.^'  ^z  3 

The  Roots  of  Careers:  The  Elementary  School. i'  2 

Individual  Intelligence  Testing. ^z  3 

Practicum  in  Child  Guidance. i'  3 

Additional  Courses 

Child  Psychology. 1'  3 

Identification  and  Prevention  in  Elementary  School  Guidance.^'  3 

Clinical  Child  Guidance  ^  or  Ed  284A  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion of  Exceptional  Children. 3 

One  of  the  following: 

Ed  312     Abnormal  Psychology. 3/ 5 

Ed  241     Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  and  Personnel 

Services. 
Ed  262     Tests  and  Measurments  ^'  ^  or  Ed  265  Group  Psychological 

Tests.3/  5 

Ed  244     Introduction  to  Play  Therapy. 


Ed 

260 

Ed 

211 

Ed 

240 

Ed 

243 

Ed 

249 

Ed 

264 

Ed 

347 

Ed 

216 

Ed 

242 

Ed 

245 

^Required  by  Boston  College  Department  of  Education. 

^Required  by  Mass.  for  cert,  as  Guid.  Couns. — Taken  only  by  degree  candidates. 

3Required  by  Mass.  for  cert,  as  Sch.  Psychologist. 

^Required  by  Mass.  for  cert,  as  Director  of  Guidance. 

^Can  be  taken  as  an  undergraduate. 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  AND 

COLLEGE 
COUNSELOR  EDUCATION 

Core  Courses 
Ed  203     Philosophy  of  Education  or  Ed  202  Modem  Educational 
Thought.  1 

Ed  260     Research  Methods  in  Education. ^ 

Ed  211     Educational  Psychology  or  Ed  214  Modern  Psychology 
and  Education.  1 

Ed  240  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance.^'  2 

Ed  246  The  Counseling  Process.^'  ^ 

Ed  248  Vocational  Information  and  Placement.^/  2 

Ed  265  Group  Psychological  Tests. ^'  ^ 

Ed  346  Beginning  Counseling  Practicum.^ 

Additional  Courses 
Ed  215     Adolescent  Psychology. ^ 

Ed  217     Principles  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  or  Ed  312 
Abnormal  Psychology. ^ 

Two  of  the  following  :i 

Ed  241     Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Services.^ 

Ed  264     Individual  Intelligence  Testing. 

Ed  343     Case  Studies  and  Diagnosis. 

Ed  344     Dynamic  Psychology  of  Individual  Behavior. 

Advanced  Graduate  Courses  in  Counseling  Psychology: 

The  candidate  elects  any  appropriate  courses  approved  by  his  advisors. 
In  the  case  of  Advanced  Counseling  Practicum,  the  total  hours  should  be 
those  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  be  prepared  for  a  Supervised  Intern- 
ship in  Counseling  Psychology.  A  brochure  describing  the  Doctoral  Pro- 
gram is  available  on  request. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

Boston  College  offers  graduate  programs  for  the  preparation  of  qual- 
ified candidates  for  (and  the  in-service  training  of  present  occupants  of) 
all  the  major  administrative  and  supervisory  posts  in  education,  viz:  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  principalships,  the  school  superintendency, 
and  supervisory  and  other  central  office  staff  personnel,  including  business 
managers  for  school  systems.  There  are  also  programs  for  those  planning 
careers  in  college  and  university  administration. 
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Applicants  for  admission  to  all  graduate  programs  in  administration 
and  supervision  must  meet  all  of  the  university's  general  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  appropriate  level  of  study  as  described  in  this  bulletin.  In 
addition,  they  must  comply  with  the  following  additional  requirements:  Be 
a  certified  or  certifiable  teacher  with  successful  teaching  experience  beyond 
that  involved  in  practice  teaching  (at  least  three  years'  experience  is  re- 
quired for  certificate  and  doctoral  candidates);  be  recommended  for  a 
career  in  school  administration  by  a  currently-practicing  school  administra- 
tor or,  at  university  discretion,  be  approved  by  a  member  of  the  Boston 
College  Advisory  Board  on  Administrative  Programs  and  Admissions;  and 
receive  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Department  of  Education  admis- 
sions committee. 

The  Boston  College  Advisory  Board  on  Administrative  Programs  and 
Admissions  is  made  up  of  practicing  educational  administrators  from  the 
six  New  England  states. 

The  programs  in  administration  and  supervision  include  a  30-hour 
(minimum)  master's  degree,  an  additional  30-hour  (minimum)  Certificate 
of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization,  and  the  Doctor  of  Education  or 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

Each  program  is  made  up  of  a  core  of  required  courses  plus  electives. 
All  electives  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  student's  program  ad- 
visor. Electives  may  be  chosen  in  the  student's  area  of  specialization;  in 
related  educational  areas;  in  the  supporting  disciplines  of  sociology,  psy- 
chology, business  administration,  law,  economics,  and  political  science;  or 
in  areas  where  the  student's  background  is  deemed  deficient.  In  certain 
instances,  the  waiver  of  (and/or  substitution  for)  a  specific  "required 
course"  may  be  permitted. 

Master's  Degree 

Master's  degree  programs  are  designed  primarily  for  the  preparation, 
or  in-service  training,  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  principals,  and 
staff  supervisory  personnel.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  supervision, 
personnel  management,  and  the  legal  aspects  of  school  operations. 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  the  master's  program: 
Ed  251  Introduction  to  Educational  Administration 

Ed  252  Personnel  Administration 

Ed  256         Legal  aspects  of  Educational  Administration  I 

Ed  259         Supervision 

Ed  355         Administrative  Behavior 

Ed  260  Research  Methods  in  Education 

Ed  202         Modern  Educational  Thought 

or 
Ed  203         Philosophy  of  Education 
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Ed  211  Educational  Psychology 

or 
Ed  214         Modern  Psychology  and  Education 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Educational  Specialization 

Certificate  programs  are  designed  specifically  for  both  prospective  and 
currently-practicing  administrators  (or  supervisors)  with  a  master's  degree 
— not  necessarily  in  educational  administration  and/or  supervision — ^who  do 
not  presently  contemplate  securing  a  doctoral  degree,  but  who  see  the  value 
of  pursuing  a  unified,  sequential  program  of  advanced  graduate  work  in 
order  to  improve  their  present  skills  and  competencies. 

Each  program  will  be  planned  around  a  core  of  required  courses  in 
the  area  of  general  administration,  and  in  the  field  of  specialization  chosen. 
There  is  also  provision  for  elective  course  work  in  related  educational 
fields,  and  in  such  supporting  disciplines  as  business  administration,  eco- 
nomics, government,  law,  psychology,  and  the  social  sciences.  Thus,  the 
certificate  program  provides  a  measure  of  flexibility  which  permits  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student  to  be  considered  and  met.  The  total  pro- 
gram must  be  approved  by  the  department  chairman. 

Students  in  the  certificate  program  will  be  required  to  engage  in  a 
minimum  residency  of  one  semester.  This  is  intended  to  permit  such  stu- 
dents to  qualify  for  future  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  During  this  semester  of  residency,  the  student  will 
be  expected  to  carry  four  three-credit  courses. 

Advanced  standing  may  be  granted.  The  adequacy  of  any  previous 
preparation  will  be  evaluated  in  relation  to  the  candidate's  proposed  pro- 
fessional objectives. 

At  the  present  time,  Boston  College  has  entered  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  certain  New  England  colleges  whereby  some  students 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  professional  certificate  will  be  allowed  transfer 
credit  for  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  course  requirements  for  the  certificate. 

The  certificate  program  is  primarily  a  terminal  program.  It  is  not 
intended  to  serve  as  a  second  choice  for  those  graduate  students  who  are 
unsuccessful  in  attaining  the  Ph.D.  or  D.Ed,  in  school  administration.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  utilized  as  an  avenue  to  the  doctorate,  though,  in  individual 
instances,  a  qualified  certificate  program  student  may  be  invited  to  apply 
later  for  admission  to  doctoral  status  in  the  Graduate  School. 

A  certificate  candidate's  program,  together  with  his  related  pre-cer- 
tificate  (i.e.,  master's  degree)  courses,  must  include  the  following  courses, 
or  their  equivalent: 

Ed  251  Introduction  to  Educational  Administration 

Ed  252  Personnel  Administration 

Ed  256  Legal  Aspects  of  Educational  Administration  I 

Ed  259  Supervision 
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Ed  351  Administrative  Case-Studies 

Ed  450  Projects  in  Administration  and  Supervision 

Ed  260  Research  Methods  in  Education 

Ed  202  Modern  Educational  Thought 

or 

Ed  203  Philosophy  of  Education 

Ed  208  Sociology  of  Education 

Ed  211  Educational  Psychology 


or 
Ed  214         Modern  Psychology  and  Education 

Ed  355         Administrative  Behavior 

Ed  360         Educational  Statistics  I 

Doctoral  Degrees 

Boston  College  offers  both  the  Ph.D.  and  D.Ed,  degrees  in  adminis- 
tration and  supervision.  The  doctoral  programs  allow  students  to  prepare 
for  all  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  positions  in  education  includ- 
ing the  central  office  superintendency. 

Students  in  doctoral  programs  will  be  expected  to  engage  in  a  mini- 
num  residence  of  one  academic  year  (please  refer  to  pages  11  and  13  for 
details).  This  is  intended  to  permit  such  students  to  qualify  for  future 
membership  in  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators. 

A  doctoral  candidate's  program,  together  with  his  related  pre-doctoral 
(i.e.,  master's  and/or  certificate)  programs,  must  include  the  following 
courses  or  their  equivalents: 

Ed  251  Introduction  to  Educational  Administration 

Ed  252  Personnel  Administration 

Ed  256  Legal  Aspects  of  Educational  Administration  I 

Ed  259  Supervision 

Ed  351  Administrative  Case-Studies 

Ed  354  Administration  of  the  Local  School  System 

Ed  356  Legal  Aspects  of  Educational  Administration  II 

Ed  452  Seminar  in  Problems  of  School  Administration 

Ed  260  Research  Methods  in  Education 

Ed  202         Modern  Educational  Thought 

or 
Ed  203         Philosophy  of  Education 
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Ed  211         Educational  Psychology 

or 
Ed  214         Modem  Psychology  and  Education 

Ed  208  Sociology  of  Education 

Ed  360  Educational  Statistics  I 

Ed  361  Educational  Statistics  II 

Ed  362  Research  Design 

Ed  355  Administrative  Behavior 

Ed  456  The  School  as  a  Community  Institution 

Ed,  451  or  454         Internship  in  Educational  Administration 

Internships,  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  department  faculty,  are  in- 
corporated as  part  of  a  doctoral  program.  Doctoral  candidates  enrolled  in 
intern  programs  must  complete  successfully  an  administrative  field  project 
and  submit  special  papers  related  to  the  field  project.  A  comprehensive 
oral  examination  testing  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  education  and  edu- 
cational administration,  his  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge,  as  observed  in 
his  field  project,  and  his  ability  to  learn  from  a  field  experience,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  content  and  defense  of  the  special  papers,  is  also  required. 

In  addition  to  courses  specific  to  the  field  of  educational  administra- 
tion, students  in  the  doctoral  programs  are  expected  to  study  in  related 
areas  of  education  as  well  as  in  the  supporting  disciplines  of  business  ad- 
ministration, economics,  government,  law,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
Courses  for  each  student  will  be  suggested  according  to  the  degree  being 
sought  and  the  academic  and  professional  background  of  the  individual. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH,  MEASUREMENT  AND 

EVALUATION 

This  program  is  designed  to  lead  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  requirements  over  a  three-year  period  by  students  who 
enter  with  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  over  a  two-year  period  by  students 
who  enter  with  a  Master's  degree  in  Education  or  a  closely  related  field. 
The  courses,  seminars,  and  internship  included  in  this  program  emphasize 
the  development  of  competence  in  the  evaluation  of  educational  innova- 
tions. An  inter-disciplinary  approach  involving  the  resources  of  the  De- 
partments of  Education,  Psychology  and  Sociology,  and  the  Institute  of 
Human  Sciences  is  utilized  prior  to  and  concurrently  with  intern  experi- 
ences in  local  school  systems  and  other  agencies  involved  in  curriculum 
experimentation  and  change. 

Course  work  totalling  a  minimum  of  78  semester  hours  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  degree  is  required  of  first-year  graduate  students  in  the  program; 
for  Fellows  who  possess  the  Master's  degree  at  the  time  of  admission,  the 
minimum  additional  preparation  is  48  semester  hours.  For  both  classes  of 
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students  a  year-long  experience  as  an  intern  in  one  or  more  educational 
research  settings  is  required. 

Courses  taken  during  the  first  year  of  the  program  are  supplemented 
by  weekly  non-credit  seminars  focusing  on  educational  innovations  and 
their  impact,  the  dynamics  of  change,  and  relevant  research.  The  second 
year  program  includes  weekly  non-credit  seminars  devoted  to  discussions, 
of  theoretical,  methodological  and  substantive  problems  encountered  in  the 
internships. 


FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

With  funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  Boston  College  offers  a  limited  number  of  fellowships  for  grad- 
uate students  specializing  in  the  area  of  educational  research.  The  fellow- 
ships include  full  tuition,  living  allowance  ($2400  per  year  for  first  year 
graduate  students,  $2600  for  second  year  graduate  students,  and  $2800 
for  third  year  graduate  students),  allowance  for  dependents  ($600  per 
dependent),  and  travel  and  relocation  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  Departmental  core  requirement  for  all  M.Ed,  can- 
didates (Ed  260,  Ed  202  or  Ed  203,  and  Ed  211  or  Ed  214)  the  program 
for  Title  IV  Fellows  will  include  the  following  courses: 

Frontiers  of  Elementary  Education 

Curriculum  Development  in  Secondary  Education 

Educational  Statistics  I 

Educational  Statistics  II 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

Information  Processing  in  Education 

Research  Design 

Experimental  Design 

Constructing  Evaluation  Instruments 

Curriculum  Evaluation:  Theory  and  Practice 

Seminar  in  Educational  Measurement 

Ed  463         Internship  in  Educational  Research 

Fellowship  application,  including  scores  on  Graduate  Record  Exam- 
ination Aptitude  Tests  and  the  Miller  Analogies  Test,  must  be  received  by 
February  1  to  be  considered  for  the  following  fall  semester.  For  application 
forms  or  further  information,  write  to  Director,  Fellowship  Program  in 
Educational  Research,  Murray  Hall,  Boston  College. 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Students  preparing  for  a  master's  degree  in  Religious  Education  fulfill 
requirements  from  a  sequence  of  six  courses  in  Theology  (offered  only  in 
the  Summer  Session)  and  of  four  courses  in  education.  Students  should 
select  courses  in  education  from  the  categories  below.  An  oral  comprehen- 
sive examination  in  course  work  in  the  education  sequence  is  required. 

Education  Core — (12  credits) 

1.     Ed  205         History  of  Catholic  Education  in  the  United  States 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Modern  Educational  Thought 
Educational  Psychology 

Adolescent  Psychology 

Child  Psychology 
4.     Ed  276         Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of  Religious  Education 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Program  in  Higher  Education  is  organized  to  offer  graduate 
studies  for  students  who  elect  majors  in  Higher  Education  as  preparation 
for  careers  in  college  or  university  administration,  student  personnel,  and 
community  college. 

Many  of  the  courses  in  Higher  Education  require  only  graduate  stand- 
ing for  admission,  although  the  major  or  minor  concentration  in  Higher 
Education  is  normally  reserved  for  doctoral  students.  Ed  370,  History  and 
Theory  of  Higher  Education;  and  Ed  371,  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  Higher  Education,  are  required  for  the  doctoral  major  or  minor; 
the  remaining  courses  for  doctoral  programs  are  to  be  selected  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  program  adviser. 

Twenty-four  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  among  the  following 
courses : 

Ed  370  History  and  Theory  of  Higher  Education 

Ed  371  Organization  and  Administration  of  Higher  Education 

Ed  372  Student  Personnel  Programs  in  Higher  Education 

Ed  373  College  Personnel  Policies  and  Practices 

Ed  374  Seminar  in  Academic  Administration 

Ed  375         Seminar  in  Curriculum  of  Higher  Education 

Ed  376         College  Teaching 

Ed  377         The  Community- Junior  College 
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Ed  378         University  Systems  and  International  Relations 
in  Education 

Ed  379         Practicum  in  Student  Personnel  Services 

Ed  471         Seminar  in  Institutional  Research 

Ed  472         Seminar  in  Current  Problems  in  Higher  Education 

The  remaining  24  semester  hours  may  be  selected  from  a  variety  of 
interdepartmental  courses  in  consultation  with  a  program  advisor. 

Education: 

Ed  208         Sociology  of  Education 

Ed  246  Counseling  Process 

Ed  261  Information  Processing  in  Education 

Ed  303  History  of  Modern  Education 

Ed  313  Social  Psychology 

Political  Science: 

Po  206         Politics  and  Policies  in  Metropolitan  Areas 

Po  208         Problems  in  Public  Administration 

Psychology:  I 

Ps  277         Field  Work  in  Psych-Social  Change 

Ps  311         Techniques  of  Community  Analysis 

Sociology: 

Sc  152         Collective  Behaviour 

Sc  178         Sociology  of  Complex  Organization 

Business: 

Gc  245         Human  Factors  in  Administration 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION 

The  Education  Department  offers  sequences  of  courses  which  prepare 
teachers  and  administrators  of  programs  for  the  handicapped.  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  problems  related  to  blindness,  mental  retardation, 
emotional  disturbance,  and  multiple  handicaps.  Programs  are  tailored  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  and  goals  of  individual  students.  Consideration  is 
given  to  special  requirements  of  the  several  states  and  the  various  ac- 
crediting agencies. 

Programs  have  been  planned  to  prepare  students  to  teach: 

A.  children  who  are  mentally  retarded. 

B.  children  who  are  emotionally  and/or  socially  maladjusted. 
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C.  orientation  and  mobility  (PERIPATOLOGY)  to  blind  children 
and  adults  in  community  agencies  and  public  and  private  schools. 

D.  children  who  are  blind  or  partially  sighted. 

E.  children  with  multiple  handicaps  including  those  who  are  deaf- 
Wind. 

F.  children  with  crippling  conditions. 

Experienced  special  educators  may  plan  a  post-master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  such  areas  as: 

1.  planning  and  conducting  research  involving  handicapped  persons. 

2.  supervising   special    class   teachers    and/or   special    class   student 
teachers. 

3.  teaching  college  level  courses  in  Special  Education. 

4.  curriculum  construction  for  special  classes. 

5.  planning  and  providing  guidance  services  for  handicapped 
children  and  youth. 

The  Peripatology  Program  is  conducted  with  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Students  enrolled  in  this  program  are 
afforded  traineeships  which  include  full  tuition  and  fees  plus  monthly 
stipends  for  living  expenses. 

The  programs  for  teachers  of  blind  and  deaf -blind  children  are  con- 
ducted with  the  cooperation  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
Perkins  School  awards  scholarships  which  include  tuition  and  fees  for  the 
academic  year  plus  found  and  monthly  stipends  for  incidents. 

A  limited  number  of  federal  traineeships  are  offered  through  Boston 
College  in  the  various  areas  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation. 

For  more  information  regarding  the  programs  and  financial  assistance 
available,  write  to  the  Program  Coordinator  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitation,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

Ed  202 — Modern  Educational  Thought  (3) 

A  survey  of  recent  and  current  philosophies  of  education  through  the 
writings  of  representatives  of  the  major  positions. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lambert 

Summer  Session,  19(^8.  Prof.  Lambert 
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Kd  203 — Philosophy  of  Education  (3) 

Fundamental  educational  problems;  the  nature  of  the  learner,  the 
agencies  responsible  for  education,  the  rights  of  parents.  Church,  and 
State  regarding  education,  and  the  philosophical  aspects  of  curriculum 
and  methodology. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Power 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Moore 

Ed  205 — History  of  Catholic  Education  in  the  United  States  (3) 
A  study  of  the  origin  and  evaluation  of  Catholic  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education   from  the   founding  of  Georgetown   College   to 
contemporary  times. 

Summer  Session,  1970.  Prof.  Power 

Ed  208 — Sociology  of  Education  (3) 

Education  as  a  social  process.  Institutional  structure  of  American 
education.  The  social  roles  of  teachers,  administrators,  pupils.  The  group 
basis  of  education.  Education  and  the  community. 

Summer  Session,  1969.  Prof.  J.  Donovan 

Ed  209 — History  of  American  Education  (3) 

An  historical  injuiry  into  the  origin  and  development  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on 
the  cultural  context  in  which  education  has  evolved. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Moore 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Moore 

Ed  302^History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Education  (3) 

Major  movements  in  the  evolution  of  educational  theory  and  practice 
from  Ancient  Greece  to  the  Renaissance. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {Isl  sem.)  Prof.  Power 

Ed  303 — History  of  Modern  Education  (3) 

Main  currents  in  the  history  of  European  education  from  the  fifteenth 
through  the  nineteenth  century. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Power 

Ed  304 — Educational  Classics  (3) 

A  reading  and  discussion  course  based  on  the  prominent  men  (e.g., 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Dewey)  and  the  great  ideas  (e.g., 
humanism,  realism,  empiricism,  naturalism,  pragmatism)  in  the  history 
of  educational  thought. 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Power 

To  be  offered  Fall,  1970. 

Ed  305 — Comparative  Education  (3) 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  systems  of  education  considered  in  the 
cultural  context  in  which  they  operate,  with  emphasis  on  the  solutions 
given  by  various  nations  to  universal  educational  problems. 

Summer  Session,  1969-  Prof.  Lambert 

F.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Lambert 
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Ed  306 — Philosophy  of  American  Education  (3) 

An  advanced  course  concentrating  on  the  educational  theories  of  prag- 
matism and  reahsm. 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Lambert 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lambert 

Ed  307 — Contemporary  Issues  in  Educational  Theory  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  principal  current  debates  in  educational 
philosophy. 

T.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Lambert 

Ed  400 — Projects  in  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only.  Credits  to  be  determined. 
By  arrangement. 

Ed  402 — Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Education  (3) 

Research  and  reports  on  selected  problems  in  contemporary  educa- 
tional theory. 

To  be  offered  Fall,  1970.  Prof.  Lambert 

Ed  403 — Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education  (3) 

Selected  problems  in  the  history  of  education.  Members  of  the  seminar 
will  prepare  and  present  research  papers. 

To  be  offered  Spring,  1971.  Prof.  Power 

PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 

Psychology  courses  taught  in  the  Department  of  Education  are  found 
on  pages  389-390. 

Educational  Psychology 

Ed  211 — Educational  Psychology  (3) 

A  study  of  developmental  tendencies  with  emphasis  upon  the  nature 
of  intelligence  and  factors  affecting  the  learning  process. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Dacey 

Ed  212 — Psychology  of  Teaching  Adolescents  (3) 

Basic  theories  of  adolescence  will  be  covered  with  emphasis  on  the 
more  recent  conceptions  of  this  developmental  period.  The  major  part  of 
the  semester  will  be  devoted  to  emperical  research  findings,  and  to  basic 
principles  important  to  the  teaching  of  adolescents. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Dacey 

Ed  213 — Introduction  to  Programmed  Instruction  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  programmed  instruction  for  education, 
learning  and  teaching. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ed  214 — Modern  Psychology  and  Education  (3) 

An  analysis  of  classical  and  modern  theories  of  learning  and  their 
practical  classroom  implications. 

Prerequisit:  Undergraduate  Educational  Psychology. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  T ravers 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  T ravers 
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Ed  215 — Psychology  of  Adolescence  (3) 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescence  in  an  empirical  and  theoretical  study 

of   the    adolescent   personaHty   through    an    analysis   of   developmental 

changes,  behavioral  characteristics,  and  the  phenomena  of  psychic  growth. 

Basic  principles  important  to  teaching  adolescents  will  be  emphasized. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Schneiders 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Dickson 

Ed  216 — Child  Psychology  (3) 

Child  development  is  presented  as  a  continuous,  complex  process  in- 
volving the  interaction  of  a  biological  organism  with  its  physical,  psy- 
chological and  social  environment.  Normal  development,  from  concep- 
tion to  adolescence,  is  discussed  within  the  framework  of  contemporary 
theories  of  child  growth. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Kelly 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Kelly 

Ed  217 — Principles  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  (3) 
A  course  designed  to  study  intensively  the  dynamics  of  personality, 
mental  health,  and  mental  hygiene,  the  nature  and  determinants  of 
adjustment,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  derived  from  this 
study  to  various  life  situations,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
profession. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Schneiders 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Dickson 

Ed  218 — Education  of  the  Gifted 

An  analysis  and  study  of  the  nature  and  development  of  gifted  chil- 
dren. Educational  provisions  made  for  them  especially  in  the  culturally 
deprived  areas.  Curricular  needs  indicated  for  them  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent research  findings  and  in  keeping  with  modern  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Sr.  Josephina,  C.S.J. 

Ed  219 — The  Schools  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  (3) 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  their 
practical    classroom    implications.    Special    attention    will    be    afforded 
schools  and  the  teaching-learning  process  in  high  delinquency  areas. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ed  312 — Abnormal  Psychology  (3) 

Types  of  functional  personality  disorders  with  emphasis  on  diagnostic 
and  dynamic  aspects.  Designed  to  give  counselors  and  other  school 
personnel  basic  information  for  recognition  and  understanding  of  mental 
disturbances. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Moynihan,  S.J. 

Ed  313 — Social  Psychology  (3) 

The  principles  of  psychology  applied  to  the  individual  in  the  social 
situation.  Investigation  of  special  topics  of  group  and  cultures,  attitudes, 
group  and  crowd  behavior,  cooperation,  leadership,  social  learning,  and 
motivation. 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Burnes 
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Ed  314 — Personality  Development  and  Mental  Health 
OF  THE  Disadvantaged  (3) 
A  consideration  of  the  social,  psychological  and  familial  characteristics 
of  the  urban  poor  and  their  effect  upon  mental  health  and  social  be- 
havior. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  motivational  structure  and  value  sys- 
tems of  the  disadvantaged  child  and  their  implications  for  urban  educa- 
tion. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Kelly 

Ed  315 — Information  Systems  for  Individualized  Instruction  (3) 
An  introduction  to  current  and  future  approaches  to  instruction  utiliz- 
ing advances  in  communication  technology,  systems  analysis,  evaluation 
techniques,  programmed  instruction,  and  computers.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  two  or  three  current  experimental  projects  which  will  be  studied 
in  depth.  Enrollment  limited  to  20  with  permission  of  the  instructor 
prerequisite. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Jensen 

Ed  316 — The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Psychological  Diagnosis  (3) 
A  presentation  of  the  more  common  indicators  of  emotional  and/or 
cognitive  disturbance  in  children  as  they  are  manifested  in  classroom  be- 
havior and  school  achievement.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  in 
early  detection  and  as  a  referral  agent. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ed  410 — Projects  in  Education  Psychology 

Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only.  Credits  to  be  determined. 
By  arange??ient. 

Ed  411 — Cognitive  Processes  and  Education  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  theories  and  recent  research  on  the  development 
and  function  of  cognitive  processes,  and  their  relationship  to  educational 
practice.  The  development  of  perceptual  and  intellectual  systems,  con- 
cept formation,  information  processing,  planning  behavior,  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  problem-solving,  and  creativity  will  be  emphasized. 
Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Dacey 

Ed  412 — Seminar  in  the  Psychology  of  Learning  (3) 

An  investigation  of  the  learning  process  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  nature  of  learning  (development  of  definitions  of  learning,  types 
of  learning,  transfer,  and  the  development  of  learning  theory).  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  recent  studies  of  concept  formation,  problem- 
solving,  the  impact  of  the  emotions  upon  learning,  and  neurological 
aspects  of  learning. 

Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

T.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  T ravers 
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Ed  413 — Seminar  in  Motivation:  Theory  and  Practice  (3) 

A  study  of  traditional  theories  (James,  McDougall,  Freud,  Murray, 
Harlow,  Maslow,  Cronbach)  and  contemporary  motivational  systems 
(drive-reduction,  self-stimulation,  approach-withdrawal,  arousal  and  re- 
inforcement). Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  implications  for  class- 
room procedures. 

Adinissw)!  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

To  be  offered  Fall,  1969.  Prof.  T ravers 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  T ravers 

Ed  4-14 — Seminar  in  Theories  of  Instruction  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  literature  concerning  theories  of  instruction,  and  an 
investigation  of  several  prominent  theories.  These  would  include  both 
philosophical  and  empirical  studies,  such  as  Bruner,  Ryans,  Flanders, 
Amidon,  Biddle,  Smith  and  Gage. 

Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Travers 


Elementary  Education  and  Reading 

Ed  220 — Student  Teaching,  Elementary  School  (6) 

This  course  consists  of  a  minimum  of  ten  weeks  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching  in  selected  elementary  schools,  supervised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  Graduate  School.  Student  teachers  will 
meet  once  a  week  or  more  often  for  group  or  individual  conferences 
with  the  department  supervisor.  This  course  is  for  candidates  in  Ele- 
mentary Education,  Plan  A. 

By  arrangefnent.  Prof.  Martin 

Ed  221 — Seminar  in  Elementary  Methods  (3,  3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  organization  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  Elementary  School.  It  will  include  basic  methods  and  techniques 
of  teaching,  and  will  extend  the  study  of  the  curriculum  into  the  areas 
of  Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  Language  Arts  (other  than  Reading), 
Science,  Art,  Music  and  Speech.  Opportunities  will  be  given  for  ob- 
servations in  School  Systems  in  the  surrounding  areas.  This  course  is 
for  candidates  in  Elementary  Education,  Plan  A. 

F.,  3:30-6:00  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Reyburn 

Th.,  3:30-6:00  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Reyburn 

Ed  222 — Children's  Literature  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  quality  prose  and  poetry  for 
developing  an  effective  program  in  children's  literature.  Criteria  for 
book  selection  and  teaching  procedures  are  examined. 

Sumnier  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Bath 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Bath 
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Ed  223 — Frontiers  of  Elementary  Education  (3) 

Focus  is  on  inquiry  into  current  experimentation,  trends  and  estab- 
lished innovations  in  elementary  school  organization,  curriculum  and 
teaching-learning  strategies.  Emphasis  is  on  critical  analysis. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Cotter 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Wilkinsoi 

Ed  224 — Developmental  Reading  Initruction  (3) 

Teaching  techniques  and  instructional  materials  for  the  sequential 
development  of  the  basic  reading  skills  kindergarten  through  grade 
eight;  an  overview  of  current  practices,  new  trends  and  evaluative  tech- 
niques. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Je^inhigs 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Corcoran 

Ed  225 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Techniques  in  Reading  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  regular  classroom  teacher  or  the 
reading  clinician  skill  in  diagnosing  and  removing  reading  deficiencies. 
The  causes  and  preventon  of  reading  failure  in  the  regular  classroom 
are  considered. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Jennings 

Sum?ner  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Bath 

Ed  226 — Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  for  experienced  teachers  to  encourage  a  crea- 
tive view  of  the  facets  of  the  language  arts  (other  than  reading),  and 
their  related  skills.  Emphasis  will  be  on  techniques  of  presentation  in  all 
the  areas  of  oral  and  written  expression.  This  course  is  for  candidates  in 
Elementary  Education,  Plan  B. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  To  he  Announced 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  M.  Griffin 

Ed  227 — Social  Sciences  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Current  practices  and  new  trends  in  curriculum,  methods  and  ma- 
terials, and  evaluation  in  history,  geography  and  related  social  sciences 
for  grades  one  through  six  will  be  presented. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Cotter 

Ed  228 — Modern  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
Development  of  some  of  the  central  unifying  concepts  in  mathematics 
— ^^investigation  of  the  mathematical  systems  of  natural  numbers,  integers, 
rational  numbers,  real  numbers,  sets,  computer-oriented  mathematics, 
elements  of  algebra,  geametry,  analytic  geometry.  Survey  of  pertinent 
literature  found  in  current  professional  periodicals  and  publication.  Major 
emphasis  will  be  on  content. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  To  be  announced 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Martell 
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Ed  229 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  science;  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences;  pedagogical  interrelationship  be- 
tween mathematics  and  science;  although  inquiry  and  discovery  methods, 
the  development  of  science  programs,  and  curricula  in  the  elementary 
school  will  be  discussed,  the  emphasis  in  the  course  will  be  on  content. 
F.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  s em.)  To  he  announced 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Sine 

Ed  321 — Seminar  in  Early  Childhood — Montessori 
Methodology  (3) 
A  survey  and  study  of  current  plans  especially  the  Montessori  Method- 
ology, for  disadvantaged,  compensatory  education,   along  with  enrich- 
ment programs.  Students  will  observe  in  centers  where  such  programs  are 
operating  and  study  research  in  depth. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Sister  Josephina,  C.S.J. 

Ed  322 — Seminar  in  Case  Studies  of  Young  Children  (3) 

This  advanced  seminar  enables  workers  with  young  children  to  make 
fuller  use  of  school  behavior  as  basic  material  for  understanding  person- 
ality, in  order  to  make  a  creative  adaptation  of  school  life  to  individual 
needs  of  children.  Specialists  from  the  clinical  fields  present  studies  of 
children  from  the  viewpoints  of  these  disciplines.  Each  student  under- 
takes a  systematic  exercise  in  gathering  and  interpreting  material  on  an 
individual  child.  The  process  seeks  to  integrate  intellectual  achievement 
with  patterns  of  inter-personal  responsibility,  taking  account  of  the  qual- 
ities of  self -feeling  and  identity  as  projected  on  a  behavior  level. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Sister  ]osephina,  C.S.J. 

Ed  324 — Seminar  in  the  Psychology  of  the  Young  Child  (3) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  seminar  to  concentrate  on  a  few  aspects  of 
the  development  of  the  young  child,  in  each  instance  to  systematize  the 
body  of  available  knowledge  and  to  consider  critically  the  extent  to  which 
educational  procedure  rests  on  this  foundation.  Possible  areas  to  be  studied 
are  cognitive  and  attitudinal  processes,  sex  role  identification  and  the 
formation  of  values.  Students  are  expected  to  undertake  independent 
work,  with  the  help  of  prepared  bibliographies,  and  partake  in  presenta- 
tion to  the  seminar. 

Summer  Session,  1969- 

Ed  326 — Advanced  Seminar  and  Practicum  in  Reading  (6) 

An  intensive  study  of  case  methods  for  diagnosing  and  removing 
serious  reading  deficiencies.  Tutoring  under  supervision  of  one  or  more 
pupils  selected  from  grades  1-8.  Team  teaching  procedures  will  be 
adapted  in  an  off -campus  reading  laboratory. 

Approval  of  Dr.  Marion  Jennings  required. 

Conducted  at  Nazareth  Child  Care  Center,  9:00  -  12:00  daily. 

Summer  Session,  1968. 
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Ed  327— Action  Research  in  Elementary  Social  Science  (3) 

Direction  will  be  given  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  projects 
concerning  content,  skills,  materials  and  instruction  in  elementary  school 
classrooms,  and  for  supportive  studies  of  school-communities,  child  de- 
velopment, ability  groups  and  other  relevant  factors  involving  social 
science  education. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  s em.)  Prof.  Cotter 

Ed  328 — Seminar  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 

Current  issues  and  problems  in  elementary  education  selected  by 
seminar  members  are  investigated,  reported  and  discussed  in  a  problem- 
solving  approach.  For  experienced  teachers  and  administrators. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cotter 

Sjimmer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Wilkinson 

Ed  329 — Practicum  in  Elementary  Social  Science  Curricula 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  evaluation,  revision  and  construction 
of  elementary  school  social  science  programs.  Individual  or  group  efforts 
may  be  directed  toward  specific  aspects  of  programming  or  toward  the 
construction  of  a  total  curriculum,  k  -  6.  Designed  for  experienced  teach- 
ers and  administrators. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cotter 

Ed  420 — Projects  in  Elementary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only.  Credits  to  be  determined. 
By  arrangement. 


Secondary  Education 

Ed  230-231— M.A.T.-M.S.T.  Pre-Intern  Program  (6) 

This  program  includes  the  study  of  instructional  materials,  methods, 
and  the  technology  of  teaching  considered  appropriate  to  the  intern 
teacher's  specialized  field.  Special  effort  is  made  to  include  experiences 
which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  summer  pro- 
gram and  which  strengthen  the  intern  teacher's  readiness  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  his  classes  during  the  year  of  internship. 

During  the  morning  hours  of  the  Wellesley  Six- Week  Academic 
Summer  Program,  intern  teachers  have  opportunity  to  observe  classes 
in  a  number  of  subject-matter  fields.  They  work  primarily  in  the  field 
of  their  specialty.  Here,  as  members  of  a  teaching  team  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  cooperating  teacher,  they  practice  the  role  of  the  teacher 
through  supervised  analysis  of  classroom  management,  planning  lessons, 
preparing  materials,  keeping  records,  evaluating  the  work  of  students, 
tutoring  individual  students,  working  with  small  groups,  assisting  in 
large-group  instruction,  acting  as  laboratory  assistants,  and  teaching  com- 
plete lessons. 

The  Pre-Intern  Program  includes: 
Ed  230 — Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (3) 
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Ed  231 — Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching  (3) 

Special  Program  Prof.  William  M.  Griffin  and  Staff 

Ed  232 — Internship  in  Teaching  (3,  3) 

This  is  a  cooperative  field  experience  under  the  supervision  of  the 
employing  school  system  and  the  Department  of  Education.  Intern 
teachers  teach  half  the  number  of  classes  that  comprise  the  assignment 
of  a  full-time  teacher.  For  this  work  they  receive  one-half  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts minimum  salary. 

Bother  Semesters  Prof.  W.  Griffin 

Ed  233 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (3) 
This  course  includes  the  study  of  instructional  materials,  methods, 
and  the  technology  of  teaching  considered  appropriate  to  the  candidate's 
specialized  field.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  organization  of  classroom 
procedures.  Particular  attention  is  focused  on  planning,  preparation,  im- 
plementation, and  evaluation. 

W.,  4:30-6:15   (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Bath 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Ruane 

Ed  234 — Observation  and  Student  Teaching,  Secondary 
School  (6) 
This  ten-week  field  experience  during  February,  March  and  April  of 
the  second  .semester  consists  of  classroom  observation  and  teaching  in 
a  nearby  secondary  school  under  the  supervision  of  a  Cooperating  Teacher 
and  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Graduate  School.  Student 
teachers  meet  in  seminar  sessions  with  the  department  supervisor  to  guide 
and  support  their  work  in  the  classroom. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Martin 

Ed  235 — Curriculum  Development  in  Secondary  Education  (3) 
This  course  examines  the  changing  structure  of  the  secondary  school 
and  the  design  for  curriculum  improvement.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
concepts  of  flexible  scheduling,  team  teaching,  independent  study,  and 
the  ungraded  school.  New  programs  of  instruction  are  reviewed  together 
with  promising  strategies  for  improving  the  curriculum. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  W.  Griffin 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  W.  Griffin 

Ed  236 — American  Secondary  Education  (3) 

A  study  of  critical  issues  in  the  development  of  the  American  high 
school  with  particular  stress  on  contemporary  problems. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  C.  Smith 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Ruane 

Ed  237 — Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  (3) 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  principles,  procedures  and  instruction 
materials  used  in  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  reading  at  the  junior 
and  senior  high  level.  Techniques  for  correcting  specific  reading  diffi- 
culties are  also  examined. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Jennings 
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Ed  238 — Literary  Types  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  (3) 

Historical  development  of  major  literary  types  —  essay,  short  story, 
novel,  drama,  and  poetry —  with  emphasis  on  those  elements  which  may 
prove  most  interesting  to  the  high  school  reader.  Also,  a  study  of  se- 
lected works  to  determined  appropriate  methods  of  teaching  these  types. 
Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Fitzgerald 

Ed  330 — ^Urban  Education  I  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  examine  problems  confronting  the  inner- 
city  teacher;  his  attitudes  and  expectations  toward  teaching  in  deprived 
areas;  problems  of  instruction  and  learning,  the  effects  of  economic  and 
cultural  deprivation  on  the  personality  development  of  youth  in  these 
areas,  and  the  implications  of  learning  theory,  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  urban  classroom. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  C.  Smith 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Lee 

Ed  331 — Urban  Education  II  (3) 

The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  the  principles 
developed  in  Urban  Education  I  by  focusing  them  on  a  particular  prob- 
lem area  of  significance  to  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  Con- 
sistent with  recommendations  that  have  been  made  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  one  major  problem  area  identified  for  study  is  "Sex 
Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades." 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  C.  Smith 

Ed  332 — The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Psychological 
Diagnosis  (3) 
Th.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  C.  Smith 

Ed  430 — Projects  in  Secondary  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only.  Credits  to  be  determined. 
By  arrangement. 

Counselor  Education  and  Counseling  Psychology 

Ed  240 — Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance  (3) 

The  principles,  philosophy,  practices  and  tools  employed  in  organized 
guidance  programs.  A  basic  professional  course  for  future  workers  in  the 
field  of  guidance  and  personnel,  as  well  as  a  survey  for  teachers  and 
administrators  accompanied  by  brief  laboratory  experience  in  phases  of 
guidance. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Cottle 

Summer  Sessions,  1968  and  1969. 

Ed  241 — Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Services  (3) 
Starting,  organizing,  administering,  and  evaluating  guidance  services 
at  various  educational  levels.  Emphasis  on  philosophical  framework  for 
action,  and  an  understanding  of  human  relations  problems  in  adminis- 
tration. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Shea 
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Ed  242 — Identification  and  Prevention  in  Elementary 
School  Guidance  (3) 
Consideration  of  the  psychological,  sociological  and  educational  de- 
ficiencies contributing  to  pupil  problems  in  the  elementary  school  and 
how  the  elementary  school  guidance  worker  and  the  teacher  identify 
them  for  preventive  work  or  referral. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Kelly 

Ed  243 — Counseling  and  Group  Processes  in  the 
Elementary  School  (3) 
A  study  of  counseling  and  supporting  group  processes  as  they  apply 
to   the   role   of   the   elementary   school   guidance   worker.   Theory   and 
practice  for  the  guidance  worker  in  establishing  relationships  with  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  parents.  Laboratory  experience  in  group  dynamics. 
T.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Belenky 

Ed  244 — Group  Dynamics  (3) 

An  intensive  theoretical  and  laboratory  treatment  Involving  history, 
principles  and  practice  of  group  dynamics  In  school  and  non-school  set- 
tings. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  (iJ/ i^/w.)  Prof .  Belenky 

Ed  245 — Clinical  Child  Guidance  (3) 

Application  of  psychological  data  and  methods  to  clinical  problems 
with  emphasis  upon  the  specific  behavior  and  personality  problems  of 
childhood  and  adolescence.  Evaluation  of  modern  clinical  procedures  in 
diagnosis  and  therapy. 

SumjJier  Session,  1969.  Prof.  Kelly 

Ed  246^The  Counseling  Process  (3) 

The  nature  of  the  counseling  process.  Theories,  schools,  and  tech- 
niques of  counseling.  Techniques  of  Interviewing.  Common  and  special 
counseling  problems  at  various  school  levels. 

Ed.  240,  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance,  or  Its  equivalent,  is 
a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

T.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Moynihan,  S.J. 

Ed  248 — Vocational  Information  and  Placement  (3) 

Evaluation,  classification,  and  use  of  educational  and  occupational 
literature  for  counseling  and  the  teaching  of  occupations.  Techniques 
of  placement  and  personnel  work.  Introduction  to  the  sociology  and 
psychology  of  careers. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 

Ed  249 — The  Roots  of  Careers:  The  Elementary  School  (3) 

The  role  of  occupational  exploration  in  personality  integration  and 
career  development.  Sources  and  use  of  occupational  information  in  the 
elementary  school. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 
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Ed  340 — Guidance  and  Therapy  in  Groups  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  group  guidance 
and  therapy  involving  an  analysis  of  current  concepts  and  procedures  of 
counseling  and  group  therapy. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.')  Prof.  Schneiders 

Ed  341 — Counseling  in  Non-School  Settings  (3) 

Counseling  processes  modified  by  demands  of  varied  non-school  set- 
tings (Employment  Service,  Rehabilitation,  Community  agencies),  prob- 
lems of  supervising  counseling  support  personnel,  developing  out-reach 
programs.  This  course  should  not  be  counted  toward  school  counselor 
certification. 

To  be  offered  Fall,  1969. 

Ed  342 — Introduction  to  Play  Therapy  (3) 

Theoretical  approach  to  play  therapy  as  a  treatment  process  with 
elementary  or  pre-school  children.  Limited  laboratory  or  pre-practicum 
experience. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ed  343 — Case  Studies,  Diagnosis  (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  case  methods,  recording  of  data  and  the  inter- 
view. Practice  in  diagnosis  and  interviewing  under  supervision. 
Prerequisite:  Ed.  240,  243  or  246. 
M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sejn.)  Prof.  Belenky 

Ed  344 — Dynamic  Psychology  of  Individual  Behavior  (3) 

The  driving  forces  of  human  nature.  Emphasis  on  the  counseling  and 
clinical  implications  of  the  affective  and  cognitive  dynamics:  needs, 
emotions,  attitudes,  values,  and  their  relation  to  personality  and  character 
development  and  integration. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Moynihan,  S.J. 

Ed  345 — Trait-Factor-Self  Theory  (3) 

A  study  of  theory  and  methods  of  assessing  and  integrating  data 
concerning  the  individual's  aptitudes,  abilities  and  self-concept.  Psy- 
chological areas  such  as  learning  theory,  personality  theory  and  moti- 
vation are  synthesized  to  promote  articulation  of  a  professional  frame 
of  reference  for  the  counseling  psychologist. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ed  346 — Beginning  Counseling  Practicum  (3) 

"Work  under  direct  supervision  with  actual  clients  wishing  educational- 
vocational  counseling  in  a  setting  at  the  level  in  which  the  counselor 
expects  to  work. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Prof.  Cottle  in  advance. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Wegner 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 

Th.  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lawlor,  S.J. 
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T.,  4:30-6:15  (2W  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Wegner 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  setn.)  Prof.  Kelly 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Boles 

Summer  Session,  19(^8. 

Ed  347 — Practicum  in  Child  Guidance  (3) 

A  practicum  at  the  elementary  school  level  for  candidates  who  have 
completed  course  work  for  the  master's  degree. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Prof.  Cottle  in  advance. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Belenky 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Belenky 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Belenky 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Kelly 

Ed  348 — Advanced  Counseling  Practicum  (3) 

Work  under  supervision  with  clients  needing  counseling  for  any  of 
the  reasons  usually  occurring  in  an  ordinary  high  school  or  college 
guidance  and  counseling  program. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Prof.  Cottle  in  advance. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Wegner 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Kelly 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Schneiders 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Kelly 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 

Summer  Session,  1968. 

Ed  349 — Practicum  IN  Play  Therapy  (3) 

Not  offered,  1968-1969. 

Ed  440 — Projects  in  Counselor  Education  and  Counseling 
Psychology 
Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only  after  all  other  courses  have 
been  taken.  Credits  to  be  determined. 
By  arrangement. 

Ed  441 — Seminar  in  Evaluation  in  Counseling  (3) 

Consideration  of  principles  of  evaluation  and  measurement  as  applied 
to  special  problems  in  guidance  and  counseling  psychology.  Research 
and  reports  on  selected  problems.  For  advanced  graduate  students  who 
have  had  Ed.  240,  Ed.  241,  and  7d.  262,  Ed.  264  or  Ed.  265. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Wegner 
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Ed  442 — Seminar  in  Research  in  Counseling  (3) 

An  examination  of  current  hypotheses  and  theories  in  guidance  and 
counseling  psychology  to  assist  the  advanced  graduate  student  to  evaluate 
them  toward  inclusion  in  his  developing  frame  of  reference.  Research 
and  reports  on  selected  problems. 
To  he  offered  Spring,  1970. 

Ed  443 — Seminar  in  Vocational  Development  (3) 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  career  development  to  general  development 
and  life  choices.  Intensive  review  and  discussion  of  theory  and  research 
in  career  development.  Optional  participation  in  current  research. 
To  he  offered  Spring,  1970. 

Ed  444 — Seminar  in  Counseling  Supervision  (3) 

Methods  and  techniques  of  supervising  counselor  trainees  in  counsel- 
ing practicum,  internship,  or  in-service  training  programs.  Supervision 
and  training  of  counseling  support  personnel.  Designed  for  the  advanced 
graduate  student  who  is  planning  to  become  a  counselor  supervisor  or 
counselor  educator. 

'Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Prof .  Cottle  in  advance. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Cottle 

Ed  445 — Communication  in  Counseling  (3) 

A  seminar  devoted  to  verbal  and  non-verbal  aspects  of  communication 
in  the  interview  and  in  groups  accompanied  by  intensive  laboratory  ex- 
perience in  conducting  and  analyzing  experiments  in  communication. 
W.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cottle 

Ed  446 — Supervised  Internship  in  Counseling  Psychology  (3) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  clock  hours  of  psychodiagnostic  and  inter- 
viewing experience,  under  immediate  supervision,  with  clients  in  an  ap- 
proved counseling  or  clinical  setting.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  parti- 
cipation also  in  group  counseling  and  therapeutic  sessions,  and  for  par- 
ticipation in  staff  conferences. 

Prerequisite:  Ed.  348  and  consent  of  Prof.  Cottle  in  advance. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Wegner 

Administration  and  Supervision 
Ed  251 — Introduction  to  Educational  Administration   (3) 

An  overview  of  the  field  of  educational  administration.  Will  consider 
the  organization  of  American  education  in  terms  of  its  local,  state,  and 
federal  relationships;  the  administration  of  American  education  in  terms 
of  general  policies  and  practices  utilized  at  its  various  levels;  current 
issues  in  organization  and  administration. 

The  basic  course  for  those  majoring  in  administration  and  supervision. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Roach 

Summer  Session  Prof.  M.  Griffin 
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Ed  252 — Personnel  Administration  (3) 

Problems  of  staffing,  including  recruiting,   selecting,   retaining,   and 
evaluating,  with  emphasis  on  optimum  use  of  human  resources.  Relation 
^    of  the  administrator  to  various  policy-making  bodies,  to  professional  and 
lay  publics,  and  to  student  personnel. 

Th.,  4 :  30  -  6 : 1 5  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  W.  Griff  in 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Norton,  S.V.D. 


Ed  25 3 a — Educational  Finance  (3) 

A  study  of  the  basic  problems  and  issues  of  fiscal  support  of  public 
education,  including  an  examination  of  local,  state  and  federal  resources. 
The  course  is  designed  for  teachers  and  prospective  or  practicing  ad- 
ministrators. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 


Ed  253B — Federal  Funding  and  Local  School  Operation  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  sources  of  federal  and  state 
funds  available  to  educational  institutions,  public  and  private,  as  well 
as  the  issues  raised  by  the  implications  of  funding,  such  as;  the  shortage 
of  qualified  staff  to  implement  new  programs,  local  autonomy  vs.  cate- 
gorical aid,  general  aid  vs.  categorical  aid  with  respect  to  innovation 
and/or  irriprovement  in  educational  opportunities.  Topics  will  vary  to 
include  a  study  of  most  recent  legislation  and  issues  resulting  therefrom. 
Students  will  have  opportunities  to  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with 
guidelines  through  the  writing  of  individual  proposals  requesting  grants. 
W.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  To  be  announced 


Ed  254 — Administration  of  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  varied  aspects  of  elementary  education 
as  they  relate  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  elementary  school 
principal.  Recent  developments  in  elementary  school  organization,  cur- 
riculum, instructional  techniques  and  supervision  will  be  critically  exam- 
ined in  reference  to  the  chief  responsibility  of  the  elementary  principal — 
instructional  leadership.  The  concept  of  the  elementary  principal  as  an 
educational  statesman  will  be  developed. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  M.  Griffin 


Ed  255 — Administration  of  the  Secondary  School  (3) 

Current  administrative  principles  and  practices  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive organization  and  management  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
Will  consider  the  educational  leadership  required  of  the  secondary  school 
principalship  in  such  areas  as  the  program  of  studies,  schedule  making, 
instructional  materials,  student  activities,  staff  relationships,  and  school- 
community  relations. 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  M.  Griffin 
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Ed  256 — Legal  Aspects  of  Educational  Administration  1(3) 

The  legal  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  school  personnel  generally 
in  relation  to  their  employing  educational  agencies,  their  professional 
and  non-professional  colleagues,  pupils,  and  parents.  An  introductory 
course  intended  for  classroom  teachers,  prospective  administrators,  and 
practicing  administrators. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Roach 

Ed  257 — Administrative  Communication  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  and  synthesize  the  process  of  com- 
munication as  a  fundamental  tool  of  the  school  administrative  at  any 
level.  The  definitions,  elements,  dynamics,  conditions  and  activities  of 
the  communication  process  will  be  studied  in  the  actual  context  of  the 
school  situation. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Norton,  S.V.D. 

Ed  258 — School-Community  Relation  (3) 

Will  consider  the  principles,  practices  and  media  used  in  school-home- 
community  public  relations  programs.  Students  may  develop  materials 
for  their  own  use. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ed  259 — Supervision  (3) 

A  course  planned  for  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  interested 
in  school  administration.  Supervisory  problems  are  studied  in  the  areas 
of  pupil-teacher  relationship,  curriculum  devices,  modern  trends  of  su- 
pervision and  new  techniques  of  instruction  which  aim  to  improve  the 
teacher-learning  situation. 

T.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  W.  Griffin 

Ed  259A — Curriculum  Theory  (3) 

In  this  course  students  examine  a  number  of  theoretical  formulations 
in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and  instruction.  It  affords  the  student  ways 
of  thinking  about  the  subsystems  of  curriculum  development  and  in- 
struction within  the  construct  of  the  total  school.  The  course  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  curriculum  researcher  and  to  those  who  intend  to 
teach  in  this  field. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  To  he  announced 

Ed  354 — Administration  of  the  Local  School  System  (3) 

Will  consider  the  duties  and  problems  of  the  local  administrator  in 
the  areas  of  the  instructional  program;  staff  personnel  management; 
pupil  administration;  school  plant  utilization;  school  business  affairs; 
school-community  relations;  and  the  appraisal  of  school  system  opera- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Prior  approval  of  Instructor. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 
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Ed  355 — Administrative  Behavior  (3) 

Will  study  the  feasibility  of  administrative  theories  for  the  practitioner 
and  offer  opportunities  for  the  practitioner  to  develop  his  own  adminis- 
trative theory.  All  administrative  behavior  is  examined  against  major 
administrative  theoretical  frameworks. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.^  Prof.  M.  Griff  in 

Ed  356 — Legal  Aspects  of  Educational  Administration  II  (3) 

The  legal  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  school  administrators  in  the 
areas  of  school  finance,  school  property,  contracts,  and  tort  liability. 
Particular  attention  will  be  developed  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  local 
school  district  boards  and  school  committees.  Will  also  consider  Massa- 
chusetts General  Laws  relating  to  school  administration  and  significant 
court  decisions.  For  superintendents  and  other  central  office  personnel, 
principals,  and  prospective  administrators. 
Prereqinsite:  Ed.  256  or  equivalent. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Roach 

Ed  357 — School  Plant  Planning  and  Operation  (3) 

Will  consider  criteria  for  adequate  school  plants;  building  operation 
and  management;  the   relation  between  the  educational  program   and 
the  related  school   facilities;   site  selection  and   development;   building 
layout;  financial  problems.  Special  emphasis  on  the  evaluation  of  exist- 
ing school  plants.  Visits  to  new  school  buildings  of  special  interest. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 
Ed  358 — Trends  and  Problems  in  "Middle  School'' 
Administration  (3) 
Aims  to  provide  direct  help  to  administrators  in  achieving  the  intended 
purposes  of  the  emerging  middle  school. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 
Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  M.  Griffin 

Ed  359 — Supervision  of  Student  Teaching  (3) 

Designed  primarily  for  those  presently  or  potentially  involved  in  the 
supervision  of  student  teachers.  Procedures  and  methods  to  develop  skill 
in  guiding  student  teachers  with  emphasis  on  student  teacher  orientation, 
readiness,  planning,  conferencing  and  evaluation. 

Ed  450 — Projects  in  Administration  and  Supervision 

Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only.  Credits  to  be  determined. 
By  arrangement. 

Ed  451 — Internship  in  Educational  Administration  (6) 

Doctoral  level  students  will  have  a  full  semester  clinical-type  experi- 
ence in  an  administrative  role  in  an  urban  or  suburban  school  system  or 
other  appropriate  educational  organization.  The  intern  will  be  in  an  oper- 
ational decision-making  capacity  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  ex- 
perienced school  administrator,  and  will  (1)  submit  a  role  proposal, 
bi-weekly  progress  journals,  and  a  summary  report,  (2)  be  responsible 
for  reading  a  prepared  list  of  outside  references,  and  (3)  participate  in 
a  weekly  on-campus  seminar  in  advanced  educational  administration. 

Prerequisite:  Prior  approval  of  instructor. 

By  arrangement  {1st  or  2nd  sem.)  Prof.  W.  Griffin 
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Ed  452 — Seminar  in  Problems  of  Social  Administration  (3) 

Guided  study  and  discussion  of  significant  problems  in  school  ad- 
ministration. Individual  and  group  projects  will  require  extensive  read- 
ing in  current  professional  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Prior  approval  of  instructor. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  W.  Griffin 

Ed  453 — Seminar  in  Supervision  (3) 

The  course  is  primarily  designed  for  those  in  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration. Specific  problems  dealing  with  supervision  will  be  treated 
according  to  the  latest  findings  in  research.  Background  work  in  tech- 
niques of  supervisory  practices  will  be  presented.  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels  will  be  treated. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ed  454 — Internship  in  Educational  Administration  (3) 

Doctoral  level  students  will  have  a  one-half  semester  clinical-type  ex- 
perience in  an  administrative  role  in  an  urban  or  subburban  school  system 
or  other  appropriate  educational  organization.  The  intern  will  be  in  an 
operational  decision-making  capacity  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an 
experienced  school  administrator,  and  will  (1)  submit  a  role  proposal, 
bi-weekly  progress  journals,  and  a  summary  report,  (2)  be  responsible 
for  reading  a  prepared  list  of  outside  references,  and  (3)  participate  in 
a  weekly  on-campus  seminar  in  advanced  educational  administration. 

Prerequisite:  Prior  approval  of  instructor. 

By  arrangement  {both  sems.)  Prof.  W.  Griffin 

Ed  455 — Educational  Leadership  (3) 

Will  explore  the  relationship  of  group  dynamics,  human  relations, 
etc.  to  the  role  of  leader  in  the  educational  enterprise. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  M.  Griffin 

Ed  456 — The  School  as  a  Community  Institution  (3) 

Studies  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  affecting  the  local 
school  with  particular  attention  to  the  improvement  of  school-community 
relations. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2j2d  sem.)  Prof.  Norton,  S.V.D. 

Educatiojial  Measurement,  Evaluation  and  Research 

Ed  260 — Research  Methods  in  Education  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  research  literature  in  education  and  to  the 
principal  methods  employed  in  the  study  of  educational  problems.  The 
course  focuses  on  the  development  of  the  understandings  and  skills 
needed  in  the  interpretation  of  research  reports.  This  course  is  required 
for  all  graduate  students  in  education. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Walsh 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2;?^  sem.)  Prof.  McHugh 

Summer  Session,  1968. 
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Ed  261 — Information  Processing  in  Education  (3) 

Intended  for  students  with  little  or  no  prior  experience  with  elec- 
tronic computers  and  ancillary  mechanical  equipment.  Topics  include 
historical  development  of  data  processing,  uses  and  operating  principles 
of  basic  devices  for  punched-card  processing,  principles  of  electronic 
information  processing,  use  of  existing  library  programs  and  the  plan- 
ning and  writing  of  computer  programs  in  the  FORTRAN  language, 
with  emphasis  upon  educational  application  in  fields  other  than  busi- 
ness management.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty  with  permission  of  the 
instructor  prerequisite.  Individually  scheduled  laboratory  sessions  in  ad- 
dition to  class  meetings. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Jensen 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Jensen 

Ed  262 — ^Construction  of  Achievement  Tests  (3) 

The  major  problems  of  educational  measurements,  with  emphasis  on 
the  characteristics,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  formal 
and  informal  tests  of  achievement  with  practical  application  to  classroom 
use.  Basic  techniques  of  test  construction. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Madaus 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Madaus 

Ed  264 — Individual  Intelligence  Testing  (3) 

A  survey  of  psychological  measurements  dealing  primarily  with  the 
construction,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  mental  tests. 
A  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  Revised  Stan- 
ford-Binet  Test  of  Intelligence,  Form  L-M,  and  the  Wechsler  Scales: 
WAIS  and  WISC  are  given  to  those  successfully  administering  a  specific 
number  of  tests. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Sister  Josephina,  C.S.J. 

Summer  Session,  1968. 

Ed  265 — Group  Psychological  Tests  (3) 

This  course  covers  theory  and  laboratory  practice  with  most  of  the 
group  psychological  tests  used  in  a  program  of  guidance  services. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Wegner 

Ed  360 — Educational  Statistics  I  (3) 

Methods  of  data  reduction,  graphic  presentation,  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  variability,  the  binomial  distribution  and  probability,  cor- 
relation and  linear  repression,  estimation  and  inference,  and  introduction 
to  hypothesis  testing. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Rakow 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Walsh 

Ed  361 — Educational  Statistics  II  (3) 

Procedures  of  inferential  statistics  and  testing  of  hypotheses.  Topics 
include:  small  sample  theory,  chi-square,  analysis  of  variance,  analysis 
of  covariance,  correlation  analysis,  and  non-parametric  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Ed.  360  or  equivalent. 
W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Rakow 
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Ed  362 — Research  Design  (3) 

An  advanced  course  for  doctoral  candidates.  Methods  of  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis,  including  experimental  design,  are  studies  in  relation 
to  problems  for  which  they  are  appropriate. 
Prerequisite:  Ed.  361. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Schmitt 

Summer  Sessio??,  1968.  Prof.  Madaus 

Ed  363 — Constructing  Non-Cognitive  Evaluation 
Instruments  (3) 
Techniques  for  the  construction  and  analysis  of  objective  measurement 
devices  in  the  area  of  affect  and   motivation  as  related  to  important 
educational  goals. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Schmitt 

Ed  364 — Curriculum  Evaluation:  Theory  and  Practice  (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  rationales  of  evaluation,  emphasizing  the  oper- 
ational definition  of  objectives,  existing  taxonomies  of  goals,  and 
methods  of  obtaining  and  summarizing  evaluation  data. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Madaus 

Ed  365 — Personality  and  Interest  Inventories — Theory 
and  Practice  (3) 
A  review  of  theories  of  personality  and  interest  measurement  in  guid- 
ance and  counseling.  Intensive  study  of  the  construction,  purpose,  and 
interpretation  of  the  most  commonly  used  structured  personality  and 
interest  inventories. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cottle 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Cottle 

Ed  366 — Experimental  Design  (3) 

Parametric  and  nonparametric  statistical  models  in  research.  Ranking 
and  randomization  tests.   Factorial,  hierarchial,  latin-square,   split  plot, 
and  trend  analysis  designs.  Analysis  of  covariance.  Multivariate  tests. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ed  367 — Introduction  to  Multivariate  Analysis  in 
Behavioral  Science  (3) 
Topics  include  multivariate  distributions,  correlation  and  regression, 
causal  analysis,  and  factor  analysis.  Laboratory  exercises  include  computer 
analysis  of  multivariate  data. 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  statistics  or  the  equivalent. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Nuttall 

Ed  368 — Advanced  Topics  in  Multivariate  Statistical  Analysis  (3) 
Discriminant    functions,    canonical   correlation,    model   building    and 
simulation  techniques.  A  professional  level  paper  using  multivariate  pro- 
cedures will  be  written. 

Prerequisite:  Ed  567  or  equivalent. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Nuttall 
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Ed  369 — Psychometric  Theory  (3) 

Study  of  the  problems,  statistical  techniques  and  theoretical  concepts 
involved  in  psychological  testing  and  the  measurement  of  mental  traits. 
Attention  to  special  problems  in  validity,  reliability,  norming,  and  com- 
posite scores. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Rakotv 

Ed  460 — Projects  in  Educational  Measurement  and  Evaluation 
Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only.  Credits  to  be  determined. 
By  arrangement. 

Ed  462 — Seminar  in  Educational  Measurement  (3) 

Individual  and/or  group  projects  on  problems  in  test  theory  and  prac- 
tice related  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  seminar  members. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
To  be  offered  Fall,  1969.  Prof.  Walsh 

Ed  463 — Internship  in  Education  Research  (6) 

Program  participants  will  be  placed  in  one  or  more  educational  re- 
search settings  to  work  with  local  staff  and  Department  faculty  in  the 
planning,  conduct,  analysis,  and  reporting  phases  of  one  or  more  projects 
relating  to  the  evaluation  of  an  educational  innovation. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Walsh 

Ed  464 — Intern  Seminar  I 

Both  semesters  Staff 

Ed  465 — Intern  Seminar  II 

Both  semesters  Staff 

Religious  Education 

Ed  276 — Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of  Religion  (3) 

A  seminar  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  religious 
education.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  new  methods  and  materials. 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Sister  Marion  O'Connor,  R.C. 

Higher  Education 

Ed  370 — ^HisTORY  and  Theory  of  Higher  Education  (3) 

A  study  of  the  major  historical  and  theoretical  developments  in  col- 
leges and  universities  since  their  origin  in  the  twelfth  century.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  college  and  university  evolution  in  the  United  States. 
Th.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Power 

Summer  Session,  1968. 

Ed  371 — Organization  and  Administration  of  Higher 
Education  (3) 
A  study  of  the  government,  organization,  and  administration  of  higher 
education. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Anello 
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Ed  372 — Student  Personnel  Programs  in  Higher  Education  (3) 
An  interdisciplinary  study  and  analysis  of  campus  student  personnel 
services  and  programs,  their  organization  and  administration. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  M.  Ktnnane 

Ed  373 — College  Personnel  Policies  and  Practices  (3) 

A  case  study  approach  to  the  problems  and  issues  facing  those  involved 
in  working  with  students  and  student  life. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  M.  Ktnnane 

Ed  374 — Seminar  in  Academic  Administration  (3) 

Selected  issues  in  academic  administration  will  be  studied,  e.g.,  faculty 
and  student  participation  in  academic  policy  making,  departmental  or- 
ganization and  operation,  faculty  development,  students'  'academic  rights'. 
T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Donovan,  S.J. 

Ed  375 — Seminar  in  Curriculum  in  Higher  Education  (3) 

A  consideration  of  principles  and  development  in  the  establishment 
of  college  and  university  curriculum  programs  with  emphasis  on  liberal 
and  general  education  and  the  interrelationship  to  special  and  profes- 
sional education. 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Anello 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Anello 

Ed  376 — College  Teaching  (3) 

A  study  and  analysis  of  great  teachers  and  teaching.  A  number  of  ap- 
proaches are  reviewed  to  improve  the  students  effectiveness  as  a  college 
teacher.  Each  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  lecture  under  the  helpful 
criticism  of  the  instructor  and  his  peers. 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Anello 

Summer  Session,  1968. 

Ed  377 — The  Community-Junior  College  (3) 

Present  status,  development,  functions,  organization  and  curriculum 
of  community  and  junior  colleges. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Fox 

Ed  378 — University  Systems  and  International  Relations 
in  Education  (3) 
An  analysis  of  the  university's  role  in  international  education  with 
special  reference  to  cultural  relations,  student  exchange,  technical  as- 
istance  programs,  etc.  Each  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
university  problems  of  a  foreign  country. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Anello 

Ed  379 — Practicum  in  Student  Personnel  Services  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  taken  Ed.  372  and  allied 
courses  in  counseling  or  education.  The  student  will  work  in  appropriate 
student  personnel  situations  to  supervise. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  M.  Kinnane 
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Ed  470 — Projects  in  Higher  Education 

Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only.  Credits  to  be  determined. 
By  arrangement:  Staff 

Ed  471 — Seminar  in  Institutional  Research  (3) 

Seminar  experiences  will  center  on  the  operational  phase  of  institu- 
tional research  and  each  seminar  member  will  have  an  opportunity  to  se- 
lect and  report  on  a  research  problem. 

¥.,  4-30-6:13  (1st  sem.)  Prof .  Fox 

Ed  472 — Seminar  in  Current  Problems  in  Higher  Education  (3) 
Certain  critical  problems  in  higher  education  will  be  identified,  an- 
alyzed, and  discussed  by  seminar  members. 

By  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Donovan,  S.J. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION 
COURSE  OFFERINGS  1968-1969 

Ed  280A — Student  Teaching,  Teaching  the  Mentally 
Retarded  (6) 
A  minimum  of  ten  weeks  of  observation  and  teaching  in  selected  special 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  public  schools,  supervised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  Graduate  School.  Student  teachers  meet 
once  a  week  for  a  group  or  individual  conferences  with  the  department 
supervisor.  Consent  of  instructor  required. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Martin 

Ed  281  a — Psychology  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  (3) 

Considers  causes  of  mental  retardation  as  well  as  methods  of  locating 
those  who  are  mentally  retarded.  Attention  is  also  given  to  problems  of 
learning  and  adjustment  as  they  relate  to  mental  retardation. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  J//nkala 

Sf/fnmer  Session,  1968.  Prof,  funkala 

Ed  282 a — Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children  (3) 

Methods  of  teaching  mentally  retarded  children  of  different  matura- 
tion levels.  Organization  and  planning  of  instructional  activities  and  ma- 
terials; the  use  of  community  resources.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  teach- 
ing of  the  young  educable  mentally  retarded  of  the  elementary  school  age 
level. 

W.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  ]//nkala 

S//mmer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Colella 

Ed  283 a — Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded  Adolescent  (3) 

Considers  all  phases  of  educating  mentally  retarded  adolescents  with 
emphasis  on  problems  encountered  in  special  classes  of  secondary  schools. 
Special  consideration  given  to  work-study  programs  and  cooperating 
sheltered  workshops. 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Eichorn 
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Ed  284A — Psychology  and  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children  (3) 
Characteristics,  educational  provisions  for  children  who  deviate  signif- 
icantly from  the  norms  in  vision,  hearing,  intelligence  and  in  social  and 
emotional  adjustment. 

T.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  ]unkdla 

Ed  285A — Allied  Arts  for  Teachers  of  Handicapped 
Children  (3) 
This  course  is  designed  to  enable  special  class  teachers  to  develop  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  allied  arts  based  upon  the  economics  of  daily  living. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  organization  and  planning  of  instructional 
activities  and  materials  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  exceptional 
children.  Laboratory  experiences  included.  This  course  is  required  for 
certification  as  a  teacher  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  Massachusetts. 

M.,  6:30-8:30  {27id  sem.)  Prof.  McDade 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  McDade 

Ed  286A — Providing  for  the  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 
IN  School  (3) 
This  course  is  concerned  with  curriculum  content,  physical  facilities, 
and  teaching  procedures  used  for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded  in  school. 
Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Eichorn 

Ed  287 a — Religion  for  Retarded  Children  (3) 

Considers  the  content  of  programs  for  religious  instruction  for  men- 
tally retarded  children.  Included  is  a  consideration  of  methods  and  ma- 
terials used  in  teaching  the  content. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ed  289 a — Special  Learning  Disabilities  (3) 

Planned  for  experienced  teachers.  Will  include  a  cross-categorical  ex- 
amination of  functioning  and  dysfunctioning  in  factors  connected  with 
learning.  Several  rationales  for  the  education  of  children  with  learning 
disabilities  will  be  presented  together  with  the  educational  assessment 
procedures,  and  educational  programs  associated  with  them. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof,  fiinkala 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof,  funkala 

Ed  351  a — Administrative  Case  Studies  in  Special  Education  (3) 
Case  materials  from  actual  situations  in  school  systems  (public,  private, 
residential)  will  form  the  basis  for  discussion.  Will  emphasize  the  de- 
cision-making function  of  the  administrator.  Consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  administrators  problems  in  special  classes  and  special  schools. 
Prerequisite:  Prior  approval  of  instructor. 
T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  M.  Griffin 

Ed  381  a — Curricula  Planning  for  Special  Classes  (3) 

Includes  a  study  of  curricula  design  and  curricula  used  in  the  various 
types  of  special  classes. 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Eichorn 
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Ed  382 a — Research  in  Special  Education  (3) 

An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  current  research  in  the  psychology  and/or 
education  of  children  with  special  learning  disabilities,  involving  mental 
retardation,  blindness,  emotional  disturbance,  perceptual  problems,  etc. 
Generally  the  students  are  expected  to  be  concerned  about  one  area  of 
exceptionality.  Opportunity  can  be  afforded  for  special  projects  for  se- 
lected students. 

Prof.  Col  ell  a 
By  arangement  Prof.  Eichorn 

Prof.  Jmikala 

Ed  388 a — Evaluation  and  Guidance  of  Exceptional  Children  (3) 
Considers  personal,  educational,   and  vocational  guidance  principles 
and  practices  as  they  relate  to  those  who  are  handicapped. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Colella 

Ed  480A — Administration  and  Supervision  of  Special  Schools 
AND  Special  Classes  (3) 
Considers  problems  confronted  by  administrators  of  Special  Schools 
and  Special  Classes. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Educational  Administration. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Eichorn 

Ed  481  a — Projects  in  Special  Education 

Open  to  advanced  graduate  students  only.  Credits  to  be  determined. 
By  arrangement  Staff 

Ed  482 a — Seminar  in  Special  Education  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  advanced  students.  Specific  prob- 
lems in  special  areas  relating  to  the  education  of  exceptional  children 
will  be  considered. 

By  arrangement  {both  sems.)  Staff 

Ed  483 a — Supervised  Internship  in  Special  Education  (3,  3) 

Planned  for  those  concerned  with  administration  and/or  research  in 
special  education.  One  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  clock  hours. 
Experiences  are  available  at  private  and  public  residential  and  day  schools 
as  well  as  at  state  and  local  departments  of  education. 

By  arrangement  Staff 

Ed  280B — Student  Teaching,  Teaching  the  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Child  (6) 
A  minimum  of  ten  weeks  of  observation  and  teaching  in  selected  spe- 
cial classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  in  public  schools;  supervised 
by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Graduate  School.  Student  teach- 
ers meet  once  a  week  for  group  or  individual  conferences  with  the  de- 
partment supervisor.  Consent  of  instructor  required. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Martin 
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Ed  28 IB — The  Dynamics  and  Education  of  the  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Child  (3) 
Causes,  characteristics  and  treatment  of  emotional  disturbance  in  chil- 
dren; educational  programs;  role  of  the  teacher,  school  and  community 
agencies. 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.')  Prof.  DiMattia 

Ed  282B — Methods  of  Teaching  the  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Child  (3) 
Methods  and  materials  designed  to  meet  the  specific  learning  prob- 
lems of  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
organization  and  planning  of  learning  experiences;  classroom  manage- 
ment; etc. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  DiMattia 

A  special  four  phased  program  limited   to  those  enrolled   in   Peri- 

Ed  280C — Practicum  for  Mobility  Therapists  (9) 

patology.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  techniques  of  teaching 
orientation  and  mobility  as  well  as  providing  experience  in  teaching 
these  skills  to  the  blind. 

By  arrangement  Peripatology  Staff 

Summer  Session,  1968. 

Practicum  I  (2) 

This  is  the  introductory  phase  which  provides  the  student  an  oppor- 
nity  to  learn  to  travel  and  to  perform  other  daily  routines  under  a  blind- 
fold. 

Practicum  II  (2) 

Earlier  skills  are  re-enforced  and  then  through  observation,  demonstra- 
tion, and  close  supervised  work,  teaching  materials,  procedures  and  pro- 
gram planning  are  reviewed  and  evaluated. 

Practicum  III  (2) 

Under  close  supervision  the  work  of  the  previous  phase  is  placed  into 
action  by  the  student  working  with  children  and  adults  in  schools  (public 
and  residential),  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  in  the  community. 

Practicum  IV  (3) 

When  students  have  successfully  completed  the  previous  phases  of  the 
program  they  are  assigned  to  "student  teaching."  Students  teach  under 
supervision  of  the  cooperating  agency  or  school  as  well  as  the  faculty  of 
the  practicum  section  of  the  Peripatology  Program. 

Ed  28 IC — Orientation  to  Work  with  the  Blind  (3) 

A  general  introduction  to  the  problem  of  blindness  and  a  study  of 
services  provided  to  those  who  are  blind  by  school  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  Also  included  is  a  review  of  special  state  and  federal  laws 
affecting  the  blind  as  well  as  a  study  of  special  aids  used  by  those  who 
are  blind. 

Intersession  Prof.  Eichorn 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Peripatology  Staff 
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Ed  283C — Dynamics  OF  Blindness  AND  Rehabilitation  (3) 
Section  I:  For  Peripatology  Students 

Emphasis  for  this  is  the  education  and  rehabihtation  of  the  visually 
handicapped  blind  children. 

By  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Macklin 

Section  II:  For  Teachers  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Emphasis  for  this  section  is  on  the  problems  of  learning  and  adjust- 
ment of  visually  handicapped  children. 

M.,  4-30- 6\l'b  {1st  sem.)  Prof .  Davis 

Ed  284C — Medical  Aspects  of  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  (3) 
This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  eye  and  conditions  which  may  cause  blindness.   Con- 
sideration is  given  to  other  types  of  disabilities  which  may  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

First  semester  Prof.  Riley  and  Staff 

Ed  285C — The  Human  Senses:  Their  Nature  and  Training  (3) 
This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  sensory 
psychology,  with  emphasis  on  the  functional  effects  of  blindness  and 
sensory  reorientation  following  blindness;  to  familiarize  the  students 
.  with  the  data  acquisition  and  processing  capabilities  of  the  sensory  mo- 
dalities; and  to  introduce  some  of  the  research  and  training  work  being 
done  to  better  equip  the  blind  person  to  handle  the  non-visual  environ- 
mental sensory  information. 

First  semester  Prof.  Mills 

Ed  286C — 'Human  Behavior  and  Social  Work  (3) 

Introduces  the  student  to  a  historical  review  of  social  work  and  social 
work  principles.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  dynamics  of  case  work 
and  the  interview  as  they  relate  to  the  handicapped  with  emphasis  on 
blindness.  Also  of  concern  is  the  responsibility  of  the  community  and 
an  understanding  of  community  sources  available  to  those  with  special 
needs. 

Second  semester  Prof.  Mahoney 

Ed  280D — Internihip,  Teaching  Visually  Handicapped  Children 

Includes  observation  and  student  teaching  at  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  and  in  public  school  classes.  Opportunities  are  also  provided 
for  tutoring  and  supervising  recreational  activities  of  blind  children. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Heisler  and  Staff 

Ed  281D — Introduction  to  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Hand- 
capped  (3) 
Provides  an  overview  of  educational  programs  for  the  blind.  Includes 
an  historical  review  of  educational  programs  and  procedures  as  well  as 
consideration  of  curricula,  and  the  modification  of  methods  and  materials 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  whose  chief  avenue  of  learning  is  not 
vision. 

F.,  3:30  -  5:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Heisler 
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Ed  282D — Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children  (3) 

An  advanced  course  concerned  with  the  special  problems  of  educating 

the  blind  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  levels.  Students  will  meet  in 

general  sessions  and  special  sessions  according  to  their  levels  of  specialty. 

W.,  3:30-5:15  (2W  sem.  )  Vroj.  Ketsler 

E4  283D — Braille,  Reading  and  Writing  (3) 

A  course  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  Grade  II  (Literary)  Braille 
and  Methematical  Braille  (Nemeth  Code) . 

T.,  3:45  -  4:30,  W.,  3:00  -  4:00  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Ackerman 

Ed  284D — Education  of  Children  with  Low  Vision  (3) 

Concerned  with  the  principles,  methods  and  materials  employed  in 
teaching  children  generally  classified  as  partially  sighted. 

P.,  3:30-5:15  {27id  sem.)  Prof.  Heisler 

Ed  285D — Vision  and  Visual  Handicaps  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  anatomy  and  function  of  the  eye 
and  visual  problems.  Included  is  a  consideration  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  the  use  of  residual  vision  and  the  value  of  optical  aids. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Garcia 

Ed  286D — Orientation  and  Mobility  for  Teachers  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  (3) 
Designed  to  provide  teachers  of  blind  children  with  a  knowledge  of 
basic  techniques  which  help  blind  children  to  gain  skills  in  orientation 
and  mobility.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  provid- 
ing assistance  in  helping  children  to  acquire  adequate  independent  travel 
techniques. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Perinatology  Staff 

Ed  280E — Internship,  Teaching  Deaf-Blind  Children  (3,3) 

Observations  of  child  behavior  and  classroom  procedures  in  programs 
for  deaf-blind  and  deaf  children.  Participation  in  lesson  planning  and 
classroom  management  under  supervision  and  scheduled  periods  of  com- 
plete but  supervised  control  of  the  classroom. 

By  arrangemejit  Prof.  Vivian  and  Staff 

Ed  28 IE — Method  of  Teaching  Language  to  Deaf-Blind 
Children  (3) 
An  introduction  to  the  various  systems  of  teaching  language  to  deaf 
children  with  emphasas  on  language  development  through  use  of  the 
Fitzgerald  Key,  Wing's  Symbols,  and  the  Natural  Method  as  used  with 
deaf-blind  children. 

Th.,  3:30-5:15  {1st  sem.)  Profs.  VanBuskirk,  Johnson 

Ed  282E — Method  of  Teaching  Speech  to  Deaf-Blind 
Children  (3) 
The  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  used  in  teaching  speech  to  deaf 
children  with  emphasis  on  the  formation,  development  and  correction 
of  elementary  speech  sounds,  and  the  vibration  method  as  used  with 
deaf -blind  children. 

M.,  F.,  1:00-2:00  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Vivian 
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Ed  283E — Speech  Reading  and  Auditory  Training  (3) 

A  survey  of  classical  speech-reading  methods  and  auditory  training 
procedures.  Principles,  materials  and  practices  in  training  hard-of-hearing 
and  deaf  individuals  in  the  use  of  vision  and  residual  hearing  as  means 
of  perceiving  spoken  communication. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Lawrence 

Ed  284E — History,  Education,  and  Guidance  of  the  Deaf  and 
Deaf-Blind  (3) 
History  of  the  education  of  deaf  and  deaf -blind  children.  Study  of 
psychological,  educational,  philosophical,  social  and  vocational  implica- 
tions of  deafness,  deaf -blindness  and  related  disorders;  agencies  serving 
deaf  and  deaf -blind  children  and  adults. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (bW  sem.^  Prof.  Eichorn  and  Staff 

Ed  285E — Teaching  Elementary  School  Subjects  to 
Deaf-Blind  Children  (3) 
The  diagnostic  evaluation  of  the  educational  and  training  needs  of  the 
deaf-blind  child.  The  readiness  program.  The  methods  used  in  teaching 
reading,  social  studies,  arithmetic,  science,  rhythm  and  auditory  training 
to  deaf -blind  children.  Emphasis  on  the  methodology  in  pre-school  and 
elementary  grades. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:05  -  2:00  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Vivian  and  Staff 

Ed  286E — Hearing  and  Deafness  (3) 

Attributes  of  sound  and  the  mechanism  of  hearing  as  they  pertain  to 
the  science  of  audiology.  Survey  of  the  classical  measurement  techniques 
and  the  interpretation  and  implementation  of  the  test  results.  Observation 
and  practice  under  supervision. 

Intersession  Prof.  Robbins 

Ed  287E — Speech  Science  (Anat.  &  Physiology  of  the  Speech 
Mechanism)   (3) 
Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  mechanisms  of  respiration,  phonation, 
resonance  and  articulation.  The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  in  con- 
trolling oral  communications.   Physics  of  speech;  psychophysiology  of 
hearing. 

T.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Ward 

Ed  280F — Internship,  Teaching  Children  with  Crippling 
Conditions  (3,  3) 
Two  semesters — includes  experience  in  child  care  in  hospital,  bedside 
teaching,  observation  and  therapies,  special  class  teaching,  and  experi- 
ences in  adapted  physical  education. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Connolly,  Patterson 

Ed  28 if — Introduction  to  Problems  of  the  Multi- 
Handicapped  (3) 
A  review  of  the  most  common  crippling  conditions  and  special  health 
problems  with  a  consideration  of  problems  of  learning  and  adjustment 
resulting  from  these  handicaps. 

Summer  Session,  1968.  Prof.  Connolly 
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Ed  282F — Overview  of  Pediatrics  for  Teachers  (3) 

A  general  outline  of  normal  body  function  and  anomalies  common  in 
children.  Educational  implications  will  be  stressed. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  (Isf  sem.)  Prof.  Thompson 

Ed  283F — Process  of  Habilitation  and  Rehabilitation  (3) 

Review  of  therapeutic  services  and  psychological  issues  associated  with 
the  acceptance  of  a  handicap;  body  image,  self -concept,  status  position, 
secondary  gains,  parent  counseling. 

Sat,  9:30-11:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Connolly 

Ed  284F — Education  of  Orthopedically  and  Neurologically 
Impaired  (3) 
Reviews  research  and  practices  in  the  area  of  teaching  crippled  children 
in  home,  hospital,  and  residential  institution.  Course  stresses  teacher's 
place  in  the  habilitation  process  and  the  importance  of  integration  into 
community.  Incidence,  casefinding,  law,  intellectual  and  psychological 
assessment,  methodologies,  curriculum  adjustments,  special  equipment, 
and  architectural  barriers  will  be  considered. 

Sat.,  9:30-  11:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Connolly 

Ed  500 — Doctoral  Continuation 

All  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree or  the  D.Ed,  degree  are  required  to  register  for  doctoral  continua- 
tion during  each  semester  of  their  candidacy.  This  registration  entitles 
them  to  the  use  of  university  facilities  (library,  etc.  and  to  the  privilege 
of  auditing  informally  (without  record  in  the  graduate  office)  courses 
which  they  and  their  advisers  deem  helpful.  Tuition  must  be  paid  for 
courses  formally  audited  or  taken  for  credit.  The  fee  for  doctoral  con- 
tinuation is  $80.00.  Doctoral  candidates  who  fail  to  enroll  at  the  time  of 
registration  will  be  billed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  (En) 

Professors:  Leonard  R.  Casper,  P.  Albert  Duhamel,  Lois  T. 
Hartley,  Edward  L.  Hirsh,  Richard  E.  Hughes 
{Chairman),  John  L.  Mahoney,  John  J.  McAleer, 
Maurice  J.  Quinlan. 

Associate  Professors:  Anne   D.    Ferry,    John   W.   Loofbourow, 

John  H.  Randall  III,  Rev.  Francis  X.  Shea, 
S.J.,  Andrew  J.  Von  Hendy,  {Assistant  Chair- 
man). 

Assistant  Professors:  Raymond  Biggar,  Paul  C.  Doherty,  John 

F.  McCarthy,  Charles  L.  Regan,  Robert 
Reiter. 

THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  ENGLISH 

The  purpose  of  the  graduate  program  in  English  is  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  major  documents  of 
the  English  literary  tradition,  to  acquire  experience  with  the  problems  and 
techniques  of  research,  and  to  develop  their  ability  to  express  the  results 
of  the  reading  and  research.  These  purposes  are  implemented  by  a  series 
of  courses  covering  the  range  of  English  literature  from  the  Old  English 
period  to  the  contemporary  era.  Some  of  the  courses  are  focused  upon  the 
intensive  exploration  of  an  author  or  problem;  others  are  surveys  of  literary 
forms  or  of  developments  within  traditionally  recognized  periods  of  Eng- 
lish or  American  literature.  A  prescribed  course  in  bibliography  and  method 
introduces  the  student  to  the  basic  methodology  of  literary  research  and 
provides  him  with  the  means  of  pursuing  that  study  independently.  A  final 
oral  comprehensive  examination  furnishes  the  department  with  a  measure 
of  the  student's  success  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  English  literary 
tradition. 

A.)     NON-THESIS  PROGRAM 

Students  for  whom  the  M.A.  will  be  a  terminal  degree  will  not  be 
required  to  write  a  thesis,  but  will  be  required  to  take  thirty  credits  in 
course  work.  The  plan  of  course  work  should  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  department  chairman. 

B. )     THESIS-PROGRAM 

Students  who  are  planning  doctoral  studies  in  the  future  are  normally 
expected  to  write  a  thesis  which  will  carry  six  credits  toward  the  thirty 
credit  requirement  for  the  degree.  Plans  for  thesis  direction  should  be 
arranged  with  the  department  chairman. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the  M.A.  program  through 
attendance  at  Summer  Sessions  only.  Students  must  take  at  least  four 
courses  during  the  regular  academic  year.  This  rule  will  not  include  stu- 
dents already  enrolled. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  English  should,  upon  completion  of  their 
studies,  have  taken  courses  in  the  following  areas:  Old  or  Middle  English 
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or  the  History  of  the  Enghsh  Language;  Shakespeare;  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  In  the  achievement  of  this  distribu- 
tion, both  upper-division  electives  and  graduate  courses  may  be  counted. 
The  foreign  language  requirement,  as  described  on  p.  14  of  the  Graduate 
Bulletin,  applies  to  all  degree  candidates  in  the  department. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  American  Studies  in  the  non-thesis  pro- 
gram will  be  expected  to  take  twelve  hours  of  graduate  study  in  American 
history,  political  science,  sociology,  or  philosophy,  and  eighteen  hours  in 
American  literature.  Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  American  Studies  in  the 
thesis  program  will  be  required  to  take  twelve  hours  in  American  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  or  philosophy,  and  twelve  hours  in  American 
literature.  The  Master's  Thesis,  to  be  written  in  the  field  of  American 
Literature,  will  be  read  by  members  of  both  the  major  and  minor  depart- 
ments, and  will  count  for  six  credits.  All  the  students  in  the  program  must 
take  En.  200,  Bibliography  and  Method. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  M.A.  in  English  and  M.A.  in  Amer- 
ican Studies  programs  are  urged  to  submit  the  results  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination,  inasmuch  as  GRE  scores  frequently  provide  further 
evidence  of  the  candidate's  eligibility  for  graduate  study. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  AND  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS 

A  number  of  assistantships  and  fellowships,  with  stipends  up  to  $2,600 
plus  remission  of  tuition,  are  available  for  M.A.  candidates. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

En  201 — Bibliography  and  Method  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  literary  research  and  to  the  proper 
approach  to  English  studies.  Prescribed  for  all  M.A.  candidates. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Reiter 

En  202 — Bibliography  and  Method  (3) 
A  duphcation  of  En.  201. 

F.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Reiter 

En  211— Old  English  (3) 

An  introduction  to  Old  English  with  initial  study  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  followed  by  readings  from  Bede,  the  Chronicles, 
Alfred,  Aelfric,  the  lyric  and  heroic  poems. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Regan 

En  212 — Old  English  Epic  (3) 

A  selective  reading  in  Beowulf  and  related  epic  fragments,  with  a 
study  of  their  texts  and  with  additional  reading  from  analogues  of  earlier 
materials. 

Prerequisite:  En.  211. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Regan 
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En  215 — ^Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language  (3) 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  language  from  its  begin- 
nings, with  an  introduction  to  various  ways  of  describing  the  structure 
of  modern  American  English  and  to  the  implications  of  the  knowledge 
derived  through  linguistic  methods. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-3:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Biggar 

En  216 — Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  modern  American  English,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  basic  assumptions  and  various  descriptive  approaches 
of  modern  linguistics. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Biggar 

En  223 — Chaucer  1(3) 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  poetry  from  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  through 
the  Legend  of  the  Good  Women,  including  the  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and 
related  literature. 

W.,  4:00  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Hirsh 

En  224— Chaucer  II  (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  with  selected  readings  in 
contemporary  writings  and  in  Chaucer  criticism. 

Prerequisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  Middle  English. 

W.,  4:00  -  5:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Hirsh 

En  225 — English  Literature  to  1340  (3) 

Readings,  in  modernization  and  translation,  in  the  literature  of  the  Old 
English  period,  e.g.,  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  Beowulf,  The  Dream  of  the  Rood;  the  documents  of  the 
Early  Middle  English  period,  e.g.,  Ormulum,  Brut,  Cursor  Mundi.  The 
approach  in  the  Middle  English  portion  of  the  course  will  be  mainly 
philological,  with  emphasis  on  dialects,  with  readings  and  reports  on 
scholarship  in  the  period,  literary  and  philological. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30  -  2:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Regan 

En  226 — English  Literature,  1340-1500  (3) 

Specimens  of  the  metrical  romance  and  the  lyric;  the  works  of  Chau- 
cer's contemporaries,  Langland,  the  Pearl  Poet,  and  Gower,  and  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Chaucerians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lydgate,  Hoc- 
cleve,  Henryson  and  Dunbar,  with  additional  readings  and  reports  on 
major  areas  of  scholarship. 

T.,  Th.,  1 : 30  -  2:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Regan 

En  231 — Shakespeare  I  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  scholarship  concerned  with  Shakespeare's  plays  written 
between  1589  and  1601,  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  selected  plays. 

W.,  4:00  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Duhamel 

En  232 — ^Shakespeare  II  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  scholarship  concerned  with  Shakespeare's  plays  written 
between  1601  and  l6ll,  with  detailed  analysis  of  selected  plays. 

W.,  4:00  -  5:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Duhamel 
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En  234 — Renaissance  Literature  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  major  writers  from  Thomas  More  through  Ed- 
mund Spenser. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Duhamel 

En  241— Milton  I  (3) 

A  study  of  Milton's  poetry  and  selected  prose,  from  the  Latin  Elegies 
to  the  Ready  and  Easy  Way  (1660). 

M.,  4:00  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Hirsh 

En  242— Milton  II  (3) 

Milton's  major  works — Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson 
Agonistes — with  a  detailed  study  of  Paradise  Lost. 

M.,  4:00  -  5:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Hirsh 

En  243 — JoNsoNiAN  and  Cavalier  Poets  (3) 

A  study  of  the  dramatic  and  poetic  writings  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  se- 
lective readings  in  the  work  of  Her  rick,  Lovelace,  Suckling,  Carew, 
Waller,  and  Marvell. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  R.  Hughes 

En  244 — Metaphysical  Poets  (3) 

An  intensive  reading  of  the  poetry  of  Donne,  Herbert,  Crashaw, 
Vaughan  and  Traherne. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  R.  Hughes 

En  245 — Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Dryden  (3) 

A  survey  of  John  Dryden's  major  poetry,  and  a  study  of  selected  heroic, 
comic,  and  tragic  plays. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00  -  4:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  R.  Hughes 

En  246 — Metaphysical  Prose  (3) 

The  milieu  and  the  achievement  of  John  Donne's  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  prose  writings,  with  some  attention  to  other  prose  stylists  of 
the  earlier  seventeenth  century. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00  -  4:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  R.  Hughes 

En  248 — Jacobean  Drama  (3) 

A  critical  study  of  outstanding  plays  of  Heywood,  Chapman,  Jonson, 
Marston,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  Webster,  Tourneur,  Mid- 
dleton,  Massinger,  Ford,  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  decline  of 
the  l630's. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00  -  4:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Von  Hendy 

En  255 — English  Fiction  I  (3) 

The  development  of  English  fiction  from  the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30-2:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Loofhourow 

En  256 — English  Fiction  II  (3) 
A  continuation  of  English  256. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30-2:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Loofhourow 
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En  257 — Age  of  Pope  (3) 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  neo-classical  period,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  satirical  writings  of  Dryden,  Pope  and  Swift. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Quintan 

En  263 — Victorian  Literature  I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  Hopkins. 
Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  historical  relationships,  but  the  ma- 
jor emphasis  will  be  on  the  close  reading  and  discussion  of  individual 
poems. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  McCarthy 

En  264 — Victorian  Literature  II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  English  Romantic  sensibility  from 
1830-1900,  focussing  on  the  problem  of  the  role  of  the  artist  in  society. 
Relevant  poetry  and  fiction  will  be  read,  but  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
aesthetic  and  social  criticism  of  Carlyle,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  others.  A 
previous  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  major  nineteenth  century  poets, 
either  Romantic  or  Victorian,  is  recommended. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  McCarthy 

En  265 — American  Transcendentalism  (3) 

A  study  of  the  New  England  movement  and  its  European  backgrounds, 
with  emphasis  on  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Fuller,  Whit- 
man, Dickinson,  and  James. 

M.,  4:00  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  McAleer 

En  266 — American  Romanticism  (3) 

American  historical  and  philosophic  romanticism,  romanticism  of  sen- 
timent and  of  Nature,  and  Gothicism,  studied  in  the  works  of  Irving, 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emerson,  Melville,  Parkman,  Dana,  Stowe, 
and  O'Brien. 

M.,  4:00-5:45  (2??^  sem.)  Prof.  McAleer 

En  268 — Romantic  Movement  (3) 

Studies  in  the  poetry  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shel- 
ley, and  Keats.  The  course  will  give  special  attention  to  the  evolution  of 
Romanticism  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  England. 
T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Mahoney 

En  271 — Masters  of  20th  Century  British  Fiction  (3) 

Studies  in  Conrad,  Ford,  Lawrence,  Joyce,  Forster  and  Woolf. 

T.,  Th.,  4:30  -  5:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Von  Hendy 

En  272 — Contemporary  British  Fiction  (3) 

The  novels  of  Beckett,  Greene,  Bowen,  Cary,  Lowry,  Golding,  Mur- 
dock,  Durrell,  Lessing  and  others. 

T.,  Th.,  4:30  -  5 :45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Von  Hendy 

En  273 — Modern  Drama  (3) 

Survey  of  major  dramatic  works,  chiefly  continental,  from  Ibsen  to 
the  present. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 
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En  275 — The  American  1890's  and  1920's  (3) 

A  study  of  two  decades  of  experimentation  in  form  and  themes. 
Writers  will  include  Crane,  Bierce,  Dreiser,  James,  Kate  Chopin,  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  Dos  Passos  and  the  early  Faulkner. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Randall 

En  276 — Theological  Perspectives  in  Modern  Literature  (3) 

The  various  visions  of  man  in  the  contemporary  world  offered  by  re- 
cent writers  who  are  aware  of  the  theological  dimensions. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 

En  277 — American  Fiction  I  (3) 

Studies  in  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Mark  Twain  and  Henry  James.  Psy- 
chological romance  and  the  pre- Civil  War  enthusiasm  for  exploring 
man's  relation  to  the  cosmos:  realism,  myth-making,  and  post-Civil  War 
anxiety  about  man's  relation  to  other  men. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -3:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Randall 

En  278 — American  Fiction  II  (3) 

The  Jazz  Age  and  disintegration  of  value,  social  upheaval  and  at- 
tempted reconstruction,  the  place  of  man  in  an  absurd  world.  Studies  in 
Fitzgerald,  Hemingway,  O'Neill,  Dos  Passos,  Faulkner,  Malamud,  and 
Bellow. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -3:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Randall 

En  279 — Modern  Poetry  I  (3) 

Survey  of  major  British  poets  and  developments  from  the  1880's 
until  the  Second  World  War. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 

En  280 — Modern  Poetry  II  (3) 

A  study  of  four  major  poets  of  the  modern  era:  Ezra  Pound,  Wil- 
liam Carlos  Williams,  W.  H.  Auden  and  Robert  Lowell. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Shea 

En  281 — Development  of  Prose  Fiction  (3) 

Investigations  into  the  historical  process  by  which  a  basically  new 
form  of  literature,  prose  narrative,  in  the  absence  of  a  relevant  body  of 
critical  theory,  develops  its  own  poetics.  The  range  is  from  Mallory 
(1485)  to  Bunyan  (1678),  including  some  continental  fiction  in  trans- 
lation. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Doherty 

En  282 — ^The  Art  of  Biography  (3) 

The  development  of  biography,  including  various  forms  of  auto- 
biography, from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Chief  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  literary  biography. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Quinlan 
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En  289 — The  Southern  Renascence  in  Contemporary 
Literature  (3) 
An  investigation  of  universal  implications  in   "regional"   literature: 
Faulkner,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  The  Fugitive — New  Critic  group,  James 
Agee,  Katherine  Ann  Porter. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Casper 

En  290 — Contemporary  American  Poetry  (3) 

Progress  in  the  symbolic  imagination  from  the  Imagists  to  the  pres- 
ent: T,  S.  Eliot,  Crane,  William  Carlos  Williams,  Wallace  Stevens, 
Pound,  and  beyond. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Casper 

En  299 — Readings  and  Research  (3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

En  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 

By  arrangemejjt  THE  DEPARTMENT 

En  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

En  311 — Seminar  in  Spenser  and  Blake  (3) 

A  study  of  allegory,  symbolism  and  the  relation  of  the  literary  imagina- 
tion to  religious  beliefs  in  the  works  of  two  elaborately  mythopoetic  poets, 
one  subsuming  much  traditional  thought,  the  other  anticipating  much 
modern  thought. 

W.,  2:00  -  4:00  (7j/  j-^w.)  Prof.  Von  Hendy 

En  312 — Studies  in  16th  and  17th  Century  Lyric  Poetry  (3) 

By  detailed  attention  to  individual  poems  and  groups  of  poems — 
especially  by  Sidney,  Spenser,  Donne,  Jonson,  and  Herbert — the  seminar 
will  explore  the  uses  in  17th  century  lyrics  of  earlier  poetic  conventions. 
M.,  2:00-4:00  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Ferry 

En  313 — Seminar  IN  RusKiN  (3) 

A  study  of  the  major  aesthetic,  social  and  autobiographical  writings 
of  John  Ruskin. 

W.,  2:00-4:00  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  McCarthy 

En  314 — Seminar  in  Linguistics  and  Literature  (3) 

Problems  posed  and  difficulties  presented  by  the  application  of  syn- 
chronic study  of  language  to  literature.  A  brief  survey  of  some  attempts 
to  answer  literary  questions  with  the  methods  of  descriptive  linguistics, 
followed  by  studies  of  the  applicability  of  transformational  theory  to 
four  problems:  prosody,  oral  narrative,  metaphor,  prose  style. 

T.,  3:00  -  5:00  (2  sem.)  Prof.  Doherty 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOPHYSICS  (Ge) 

Professors:  Edward  M.  BrookS;  Rev.  Daniel  Linehan,  SJ.  {Di- 
rector, Weston  Observatory),  Rev.  James  W.  Skehan, 
S.J.  (Chairman;  Associate  Director,  Weston  Observatory). 

Associate  Professors:  Emanuel     G.     Bombolakis,     George     D. 

Brown,  Jr.  {Assistant  Chairman). 

Research  Associate  Professor:  Henry  R.  Radoski. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.   John   F.   Devane,   S.J.,*,   Priscilla  P. 

Dudley. 

Instructor:  Lawrence  A.  Wing. 

Lecturers:  Richard   J.    Holt,    Arthur   J.    Latham,   Vincent   J. 

Murphy,  Thomas  J.  Rockett. 
*On  leave  of  absence,  1968-I969. 

M.S.  PROGRAM 

Applicants  must  present  satisfactory  undergraduate  courses  in  physics, 
mathematics,  and  geology.  This  program  is  designed  to  provide  strong 
background  in  fundamental  areas  for  students  at  the  Master  of  Science  De- 
gree level,  and  especially  for  potential  Ph.D.  Candidates  in  the  following 
categories:  (1)  students  who  transferred  into  geology-geophysics  from 
other  fields  late  in  undergraduate  careers  and  who  need  additional  back- 
ground in  geology  or  geophysics  before  facing  the  rigors  of  Ph.D.  work; 
(2)  students  with  a  strong  liberal  arts  training  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  sufficient  background  in  related  sciences  and  math- 
ematics; and  (3)  students  well  prepared  in  geology,  physics,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  or  biology  interested  in  broadening  their  graduate  work  at  the 
M.S.  level  before  doctoral  studies  elsewhere.  No  single  curriculum  is  pre- 
scribed. Instead,  flexible  course  programs  will  be  planned  based  upon  the 
student's  background,  need,  capabilities,  and  recommendations  by  previous 
faculty  advisors.  Related  sciences  are  a  fundamental  part  of  these  pro- 
grams. Close  involvement  with  independent  research  should  also  be  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  the  program.  A  thesis  may  be  required  of  those 
students  for  whom  the  Master's  Degree  is  terminal. 

M.S.T.  PROGRAM 

Applicants  must  present  satisfactory  undergraduate  courses  in  the 
physical  sciences.  Plans  A  and  B  are  for  those  without  prior  teaching  ex- 
perience; a  36  credit  M.S.T.  program  of  which  15  credits  are  in  earth 
sciences,  15  credits  in  the  education  field,  and  6  credits  are  for  supervised 
internship  teaching.  Plan  C  is  for  experienced  teachers,  a  30  credit  M.S.T. 
program,  of  which  at  least  1 5  credits  are  in  earth  sciences. 

The  general  program  as  described  for  the  M.S.  degree  is  applicable 
to  the  M.S.T.  program  with  modifications. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  WITH  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

A  newly  instituted  cooperative  program  with  the  Department  of  Geol- 
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ogy  of  nearby  Boston  University  has  been  initiated.  This  program  will  per- 
mit degree  candidates  at  Boston  College  to  pursue  courses  in  the  areas  of 
economic  geology,  geochemistry,  and  hydrogeology  among  others.  Unless 
other  specific  arrangements  are  made,  courses  offered  by  B.C.  faculty  will 
be  given  at  the  B.C.  campus,  and  those  offered  by  B.U.  faculty  will  be 
given  at  the  B.U.  campus. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

Ge  101-102— Field  Geology  (3,  3) 

The  student  will  familiarize  himself  with  instruments  used  in  various 
types  of  geological  surveying.  A  surface  area  or  tunnel  of  metamorphic, 
igneous,  or  sedimentary  rocks  will  be  mapped. 

M.,  W.,  3:45  -  5:00  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Wing 

Field  studies  will  be  held  on  Saturdays,  8:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 
Laboratories  will  be  arranged  when  field  work  is  not  possible. 

Ge  105 — Economic  Geology  (3) 

Nature  of  economic  deposits,  including  metallic  and  non-metallic  ores, 
coal,  and  oil.  Analytical  survey  of  processes  of  concentration  and  local- 
ization operating  in  various  environments. 

This  course  is  offered  on  the  Boston  University  campus  under  the 
number  CLA  GL  342. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof,  Gheith 

Ge  131 — Physics  of  the  Earth  (3) 

Physical  phenomena  in  earth  science;  the  origin,  age,  thermal  history 
and  internal  constitution  of  the  earth;  gravity  and  the  figure  of  the 
earth;  the  earth's  magnetic  field  and  telluric  currents;  origin  of  the 
earth's  surface  features. 

T.,  Th.,  10:45  -  12:00  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Linehan,  S.J. 

Ge  132 — Application  of  Geophysical  Methods  (3) 

The  seismic,  gravimetric  and  electrical  techniques  are  explained  and 
their  application  to  the  study  of  subsurface  topography  demonstrated. 
T.,  Th.,  2:00-3:15  (2nd  sem.)  Profs.  Holt,  Murphy 

Ge  144 — Stratigraphy  (3) 

The  rock  strata  of  the  ci-ust  of  the  earth  will  be  studied  in  a  systematic 
manner  to  develop  principles  of  origin  and  correlation  of  sedimentary 
rocks  from  lithostratigraphic  and  biostratigraphic  viewpoints.  Concepts 
of  time,  time-rock,  and  rock  classifications  will  be  applied  to  selected 
examples  from  the  geologic  past.  Paleoecological  and  paleoenvironmental 
interpretations  of  these  crustal  strata  will  be  made. 

Three  lectures  and  one  tiuo-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 

one  semester;  field  trips. 
Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Brown 
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Ge  147 — Invertebrate  Paleontology  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal  life  of  the  past.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  concepts  of  species,  especially  the  problems  of  taxonomy 
of  individuals  and  of  populations.  Living  representatives  of  the  various 
phyla  are  compared  with  fossil  forms  to  offer  evidence  regarding  mode 
of  life,  evolutionary  development,  and  ecological  environment. 

Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  tveek  for 

one  semester;  field  trips. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00-  11:00 
Lab  by  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Brown 

Ge    148 MiCROPALEONTOLOGY    (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  very  small  but  very  important  taxa 
of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  Groups  studied  will  include  the  Fo- 
raminifera,  Ostracoda,  Conodonts,  Bryozoa,  and  Diatoms. 

Three  lectures  and  one  tivo-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 

one  semester;  field  trips. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00-  11:00 
Lab  by  arrangement  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Brown 

Ge  149-150 — Hydrogeology  (3,  3) 

Study  of  water  cycle  in  and  on  the  earth;  factors  which  determine  the 
extent  and  type  of  interaction  between  rocks  and  solutions  which  per- 
colate through  them.  Introduction  to  principles  governing  the  techniques 
of  conservation  of  water  resources. 

This  course  is  offered  on  the  Boston  University  campus  under  the 
number  CLA  GL  411,  412. 

T.,  9:00  -  10:30  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Caldwell 

Ge  151-152— Earth  Science  (3,3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  prospective  earth  science  teacher 
in  the  range  of  subject  matter  encompassed  in  the  new  Earth  Science 
Curriculum  Project  Program. 

T.,  7:00-9:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Latham 

Ge  155-156 — Geochemistry  and  Isotope  Geology  (3,  3) 

Geochemical  significance  of  chemical  properties  of  the  elements.  Use 
and  limitations  of  radioactive  nuclides  in  the  measurement  of  geologic 
time.  Chemical  aspects  of  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  proc- 
esses. Application  of  thermodynamic  principles  to  geologic  processes  and 
systems.  Construction  of  geochemical  diagrams. 

This  course  is  offered  on  the  Boston  University  campus  under  the 
number  CLA  GL  471,  472. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Brownlow 

Ge  157 — Optical  Crystallography  (3) 

Principles  of  optical  mineralogy  with  training  in  the  use  of  the  petro- 
graphic  microscope.  Identification  of  minerals  by  oil  immersion  method. 
Study  of  isotropic  and  uniaxial  minerals  in  thin  section. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  11:00-  12:00 
Labs:  T.,  Th.,  1:00  -  3:00  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Dudley 
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Ge  158 — Microscopic  Petrography  (3) 

Laboratory  study  of  biaxial  minerals  in  thin  section  (with  emphasis  on 
feldspar  determination).  Examination  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and 
sedimentary  rocks  in  hand  specimen  and  with  the  petrographic  micro- 
scope. Introduction  to  the  problems  of  origin  and  evolution  of  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  11:00-  12:00 

Labs:  T.,  Th.,  1 :00  -  3:00  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Dudley 

Ge  161-162 — Structural  Geology  (3,  3) 

Survey  of  rock  structures  and  introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  rock 
deformation.  Laboratory  work  will  stress  map  and  rock  interpretation. 
At  least  five  Saturdays  of  field  work  mapping  rock  structures. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Bombolakis 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Ge  203-204 — Exploration  Geochemistry  (3,  3) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  theory  and  applications  of  geochemistry 

to  the  problems  of  mineral  exploration.  Sampling  and  measurement  and 

.    the  interpretation  of  geochemical  values  will  be  considered  for  various 

environments  on  both  regional  and  local  scales. 

One  two-hour  lab  per  iveek. 

M.,  W.,  P.,  2:00  -  3:00  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Wing 

Ge  211-212 — Potential  Field  Theory  (3,  3) 

Vector  calculus  and  the  elements  of  potential  field  theory  are  first  dis- 
cussed and  then  applied  to  the  description  of  the  earth's  gravity,  mag- 
netic and  electrical  fields  and  to  the  reduction  and  interpretation  of  field 
data. 

Both  semesters  To  be  announced 

Ge  213 — Economic  Geology  of  Metallic  Deposits  (3) 

Sturctures  of  metals,  their  alloys  and  ore  minerals,  with  emphasis  on 
phase  relationships.  Detailed  mineralogy  and  geology  of  ore  deposits  of 
individual  metals.  Introduction  to  methods  of  mining,  benficiation,  and 
extraction. 

This  course  is  offered  on  the  Boston  University  campus  under  the 
number  GRS  GL  741. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  p.m.  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Gheith 

Ge  214 — Economic  Geology  of  Nonmetallic  Mineral  Deposits  (3) 
Crystal  structures  of  certain  nonmetallic  minerals  as  factors  in  their 
industrial  utilization.  Origin  and  detailed  geology  of  the  important  non- 
metallic  mineral  deposits,  including  energy  sources.  Introduction  to  the- 
ory sampling  and  evaluation  of  mineral  properties. 

This  course  is  offered  on  the  Boston  University  campus  under  the 
number  GRS  GL  742. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  2:00  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Gheith 
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Ge  221 — Seismology  (3) 

Causes  and  effects  of  earthquakes,  intensity  scales,  great  earthquakes 
and  the  seismicity  of  the  earth.  History  of  seismic  instruments;  inter- 
pretation of  seismograms;  paths  of  seismic  rays  and  construction  of 
travel-time  curves;  location  of  epicenters.  Studies  based  on  seismograms: 
focal  depth;  focal  mechanism;  magnitude,  etc.  Laboratory. 

T.,  Th.,  2:00-3:15  {1st  sem.)  To  he  announced 

Ge  222 — Seismic  Instrumentation  (3) 

Theory  of  seismometer-galvanometer  combinations;  of  electronic  am- 
plifiers; determination  of  constants  and  transfer  functions.  Information 
theory  and  signal  recovery. 

T,.  Th.,  9:00  -  11:30  {2nd  sem.)  To  be  announced 

Ge  223 — Seismic  Surveying  (3) 

Application  of  the  seismic  methods,  both  reflection  and  refraction,  to 
the  study  of  subsurface  structure  and  topography. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Holt 

Ge  224 — Elastic  Wave  Theory  I  (3) 

Stress  and  strain  in  an  elastic  solid;  body  waves;  reflection  and  re- 
fraction of  seismic  waves;  surface  waves  and  dispersion. 

T.,  Th.,  12:30  -  1:45  {2nd  sem.)  To  be  announced 

Ge  225— Elastic  Wave  Theory  II  (3) 

Lamb's  problem;  point  and  line  sources;  free  oscillations  of  the  earth. 
T.,  Th.,  12:30  -  1:45  {1st  sem.)  To  be  announced 

Ge  235 — Oceanography  (3) 

A  survey  of  physical  oceanography.  The  basic  laws  of  fluid  mechanics 
are  treated  as  a  background  for  studies  of  oceanic  processes.  The  prob- 
lems of  ocean  currents  are  considered  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00  -  5:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Brooks 

Ge  236 — Meteorology  (3) 

Dynamic  methods  as  applied  to  the  atmosphere  are  introduced.  The 
development  of  numerical  weather  prediction  and  the  application  of 
mathematical  models  to  analysis  and  forecasting  are  presented. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00  -  5:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Brooks 

Ge  241-242 — Geotectonics  (3,  3) 

Structural,  petrologic  and  geophysical  data  from  regional  geology  will 
be  analyzed  with  chief  emphasis  on  the  deformed  margins  of  continents. 
Volcanism,  plutonism,  and  metamorphism  are  treated  in  their  relation  to 
continental-oceanic  crustal  boundaries;  phase  equilibria  and  thermody- 
namic aspects  of  problems  will  be  considered.  Each  student  will  under- 
take a  field  mapping  project  and  related  laboratory  analysis  by  polarizing 
microscope,  universal  stage,  and  related  analytical  and  determinative 
methods  as  an  independent  research  study  of  a  local  tectonically-deform- 
ed  volcanic,  metamorphic,  or  plutonic  terrain. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Skehan,  S.J. 
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Ge  243 — Sedimentation  (3) 

A  study  of  the  concepts  of  sedimentological  processes  involving  solid 
and  soluble  materials  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  medium.  Qualitative  and 
quantitative  analyses  of  these  unconsolidated  and  consolidated  sediments 
will  be  made.  Sources  of  materials,  methods  and  manner  of  transport, 
and  depositional  conditions  and  environments  will  be  discussed. 

Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for 

one  semester;  field  trips. 
Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Brown 

Ge  245-246 — Regional  Geology  and  Tectonic  Principles  (3,  3) 
This  is  a  systematic  study  of  the  regional  geology  of  major  mountain 
systems  of  the  world  with  special  concern  for  tectonic  principles  gov- 
erning their  cycles  of  mountain  building.  The  deposits,  structures,  and 
development  of  the  eugeosynclinal  regions  will  receive  chief  emphasis. 
Personal  experience  with  a  field  mapping  project  in  a  volcanic  terrain, 
correlative  laboratory  studies,  and  a  written  report  will  be  of  prime  im- 
portance during  first  semester,  and  library  research  during  second  se- 
mester. 

T.,  Th.,  4:00-  5:15 

Lab:  T.,  3:00  -  3:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Skehan,  S.J. 

Ge  254 — Geomagnetism  (3) 

Maxwell's  equations;  main  field  and  multiple  expansion;  toroidal  and 
poloidal  fields;  dynamo  theory;  Cowling's  theorem;  internal  and  ex- 
ternal variations  of  the  main  field;  electromagnetic  propagation  in  mag- 
netized plasmas;  Alfven  waves;  whistlers;  the  origin  and  structure  of 
the  magnetosphere. 

By  arrangement  To  he  announced 

Ge  272 — Advanced  Geochemistry  (3) 

Discussion  of  selected  physicochemical  systems  as  an  aid  in  petro- 
genesis. 

This  course  is  offered  on  the  Boston  University  campus  under  the 
number  GRS  GL  772. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Brownlow 

Ge  274 — Phase  Equilibria  in  Mineral  Systems  (3) 

Study  of  heterogeneous  equilibrium  in  multicomponent  systems. 
Graphical  and  mathematical  representation  and  interpretation  of  phase 
relationships  in  selected  oxide,  silicate,  and  sulfide  systems.  Application 
of  phase  studies  to  solution  of  problems  of  geothermometry. 

This  course  is  offered  on  the  Boston  University  campus  under  the 
number  GRS  GL  774. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Profs.  Gheith,  McCormick 

Ge  275 — Gravity  and  Geodesy  (3) 

The  use  of  gravity  variations,  deflections  of  the  vertical  and  satellite 
data  in  determining  the  shape  of  the  earth.  Gravity  anomalies  and  iso- 
stasy. 

F.,  9:00  -  11:30  {1st  sem.)  To  he  announced 
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Ge  281-282 — Rock  Mechanics  (3,  3) 

The  brittle  and  ductile  behavior  of  rocks  will  be  analyzed  during 
treatment  of  the  following:  Mohr  representation  of  stress  and  strain, 
failure  criteria,  plasticity  theory  and  frictional  coupling  of  rock  masses. 
By  arrangement  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Bombolak'is 

Ge  285 — Principles  of  Phase  Equilibra  (3) 

The  Principles  of  Phase  Equilibria  will  be  considered  with  emphasis 
on  condensed  oxide  and  silicate  systems.  The  genesis  of  igneous  rocks 
will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  major  rock-making  mineralogical 
systems.  The  relationship  of  rock  fabrics  and  courses  of  crystallization 
will  also  be  discussed. 

By  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Rockett 

Ge  288 — Marine  Geology  (3) 

The  geology  of  existing  sea  bottoms,  especially  the  continental  mar- 
gins will  be  compared  with  ancient  marine  sediments  and  sedimentary 
rocks.  Comparisons  and  interpretations  will  be  made.  Organic  aspects 
will  play  an  important  part  in  such  analyses. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester;  field  trips. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Brown 

Ge  291-292 — Seminar  in  Related  Topics  from  Earth  and  Space 
Sciences  (2,  2) 
An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  related  problems  from  the  fields  of 
geophysics,  geology,  and  physics.  Principles  and  data  from  the  various 
disciplines  are  focused  on  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  the  growth  of 
continents;  the  origin  of  internal  heat  sources  and  heat  flow  in  the  earth; 
the  origin  and  causes  of  variation  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field;  crustal 
and  mantle  discontinuities. 

By  arrangement  The  Departments  of  Chemistry, 

Physics,  and  Geology-Geophysics 

Ge  299 — Readings  and  Research  (3) 

A  study  of  some  problem  or  area  of  knowledge  with  emphasis  on  ex- 
tensive reading  of  current  geological  and  geophysical  literature  and  the 
writing  of  reports. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ge  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 
A  supervised  research  problem. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ge  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ge  307-308— Seminar  (1,1) 

Discussion  of  special  problems  and  current  literature;  credit  may  be 
obtained  only  by  regular  participation. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  (Hs) 

Associate  Professors:  John  R.  Betts,  Andrew  Buni,  Joseph  T. 

Criscenti,  William  M.  Daly*,  Radu  R. 
Florescu,  Ira  A.  Glazier,  Raymond  T. 
McNally,  Samuel  J.  Miller,  Thomas  H. 
O'Connor  {Chairman) ,  Thomas  W.  Perry, 
Hermann  E.  Schussler,  John  R.  Willis,  S.J., 
Silas  Wu. 

Assistant  Professors:  John  R.  Cox,  Sister  Therese  Anna  Dono- 
van, S.U.S.C.,  Rev,  Paul  A.  Fitzgerald,  S.J., 
John  L.  Heineman,  Daniel  S.  Hirshfield, 
Rev.  Leonard  P.  Mahoney,  SJ.,  Allen  M. 
Wakstein. 

Instructor:  Clive  Foss. 

Lecturer:  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Joseph  Ryan. 

*On  leave  of  absence,  1968 -1969. 

The  department  offers  programs  leading  to  both  the  M.A.  and  the 
Ph.D.  in  History. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  History  must  earn  thirty  graduate  credits. 
They  may  enroll  in  either  the  M.A.  program  without  a  thesis  or  the  M.A. 
program  with  the  thesis.  The  department  will  usually  encourage  its  abler 
students,  particularly  those  whose  ultimate  objective  is  the  Ph.D.,  to  write 
a  thesis.  Interested  students  must  petition  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the 
department  for  admission  to  the  M.A.  program  with  the  thesis,  and  once 
permission  has  been  granted,  will  not  normally  commence  formal  work 
on  the  thesis  until  they  have  passed  their  comprehensive  examinations. 

All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  History  must  enroll  in  History  201 — 
Introduction  to  Historical  Method,  and  must  select  a  major  and  a  minor 
field  of  study.  (For  the  purpose  of  these  regulations,  Russian  History, 
English  History,  and  Far  Eastern  History  are  regarded  as  subdivisions  of 
or  fields  associated  with  European  History,  and  Latin  American  History 
as  a  subdivision  of  American  History.)  With  the  special  permission  of 
the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  department,  a  candidate  may  earn  as 
much  as  six  graduate  credits  in  Classics,  Economics,  English,  Political 
Science,  Sociology,  or  other  related  field.  Graduate  credits  earned  in  a 
related  field  will  be  included  in  the  distribution  requirement  for  a  major. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  without  a  thesis  must  earn  eighteen  hours  of 
graduate  study  in  a  major  field  and  twelve  hours  in  a  minor  field.  This 
distribution  will  include  a  seminar  in  each  field.  The  comprehensive  exam- 
ination will  normally  be  taken  after  the  completion  of  thirty  graduate 
credits.  Candidates  for  the  M.A.  with  the  thesis  will  earn  fifteen  credits 
of  graduate  study  in  a  major  field  and  nine  credits  in  a  minor  field.  They 
also  will  successfully  complete  a  seminar  in  their  major  field,  and  will 
normally  take  their  comprehensive  examination  upon  the  completion  of 
twenty-four  hours  of  graduate  study. 
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Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  American  studies  without  a  thesis  will 
earn  eighteen  hours  of  graduate  study  in  American  History  and  twelve 
hours  in  English,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  or  related  fields.  Candidates 
for  the  M.A.  in  American  Studies  with  the  thesis  will  earn  twelve  hours 
of  graduate  study  in  American  History  and  twelve  hours  in  English, 
Political  Science,  Sociology,  or  related  fields.  They  will  write  their  thesis 
in  the  field  of  American  History,  and  members  of  both  the  major  and 
minor  departments  will  read  the  thesis.  All  other  requirements  for  the 
M.A.  in  history  will  remain  in  effect. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  with- 
out a  thesis  will  earn  eighteen  hours  of  graduate  study  in  Russian  and 
East  European  History  and  twelve  hours  in  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Sociology,  or  related  fields.  Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  Russian  and  East 
European  Studies  with  the  thesis  will  earn  ;twelve  hours  of  graduate  study 
in  Russian  and  East  European  History  and  itwelve  hours  in  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Sociology,  or  related  fields.  They  will  write  their  thesis 
in  the  field  of  Russian  and  East  European  History,  and  members  of  both 
the  major  and  minor  departments  will  read  the  thesis.  All  other  require- 
ments for  the  M.A.  in  history  will  remain  in  effect. 

Beginning  in  September,  1968,  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  M.A.  program  through  attendance  at  Summer  Sessions  only.  Stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  take  at  least  four  courses  (12  credits)  during  the 
regular  academic  year.  This  rule  will  not  apply  to  students  already  enrolled 
in  the  M.A.  program. 


THE  Ph.D.  IN  HISTORY 

For  the  doctoral  candidate,  the  department  offers  three  fields  of  con- 
centration: Medieval  History,  Modern  European  History,  and  American 
History.  Students  who  select  Medieval  History  as  their  major  field  must 
pass  a  qualifying  examination  in  Latin.  The  attention  of  the  student  is 
called  to  closely  related  courses  which  are  given  in  other  graduate  depart- 
ments. Such  courses  may  be  taken  with  the  approval  of  both  departmental 
chairmen.  Candidates  for  the  doctorate  are  required  to  take  at  least  two 
seminars  beyond  the  M.A.  seminars  as  part  of  their  course  requirements. 

Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degree,  the  stu- 
dent must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his  major  and  minor  fields. 
In  the  Department  of  History,  this  is  an  oral  examination.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  examination  will  not  be  restricted  to  the  content  of  the 
graduate  courses  but  will  be  more  general  in  character.  While  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  student  will  have,  by  the  time  of  his  examination,  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  significant  factual  information  of  his  three  fields, 
the  examination  is  more  directly  concerned  with  the  maturity  of  his  com- 
prehension of  each  field  as  a  whole  and  with  his  ability  to  analyze,  inter- 
pret, and  evaluate.  The  student  will  also  be  expected  to  demonstrate  a 
knowledge  of  bibliography  and  an  understanding  of  the  broad  historio- 
graphical  problems  common  to  his  fields  as  well  as  to  history  in  general. 
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The  student  must  offer  a  total  of  four  areas  of  History.  Two  of  these 
must  be  in  the  area  of  major  concentration;  the  other  two  fields  must  be 
from  each  of  the  remaining  areas: 

American  History 

American  History  to  1789 
American  History,  1789-1865 
American  History,  1865  to  the  present 

Modern  European  History 

Modern  Europe,  1789-1914 
Modern  Europe,  1870-1941 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  to  1648 
Europe  in  17th  and  18th  Centuries 
Russia  from  Origins  to  1917 
History  of  Eastern  Europe 

Medieval  History 

Medieval  English  History  to  1485 

Medieval  Culture,  4th  to  13th  Centuries 

Medieval  France 

Medieval  Political  Thought 

Some  approved  portion  of  the  medieval  field 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

Hs  101-102 — History  of  China  (3,  3) 

A  survey  of  Chinese  history,  from  the  Classical  Age  to  the  present, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  ideas  and  institutions. 

T,.  Th.,  12:00-  1:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Wu 

Hs  109-110 — Roman  History  (3,  3) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  beginnings  (II  millenium, 
B.C.)  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-3:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Renehan 

Hs  113-114 — The  Byzantine  Empire  (3,3) 

A  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  the  age  of  Constantine  the 
Great  (330  A.D.)  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Foss 

Hs  117-118 — Medieval  Culture  (3,3) 

Thought  and  letters  in  Western  Europe  from  St.  Augustine  to  Dante. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  76-77 ,  or  its  equivalent. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Cox 

Hs  119 — The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (3) 

Late  Roman  History  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  180  A.D., 
to  the  collapse  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476  A.D. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00-9:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Foss 
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Hs  120 — Hellenistic  Civilization  (3) 

A  study  of  the  society  and  culture  of  the  ancient  Greek  world,  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Foss 


Hs  121 — The  Renaissance  (3) 

A  study  of  the  Renaissance,  interpreted  primarily  as  an  economic,  po- 
litical and  cultural  phenomenon  produced  by  the  revival  of  antiquity 
and  the  Italian  genius. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Miller 


Hs  122 — The  Reformation  (3) 

A  study  of  the  Reformation  which  focuses  chiefly  upon  the  German 
scene  and  the  work  of  Martin  Luther  from  an  ecumenical  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 
T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Miller 


Hs  131-132 — Modern  English  History  (3,  3) 

Though  beginning  with  a  survey  of  the  medieval  background,  the 

course  will  deal  primarily  with  the  period  from   1485  to  the  present. 

Emphasis  on  politics  and  constitutional  history,  but  with  attention  also 

to  social,  cultural,  and  intellectual  developments. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Perry 


Hs  137 — The  Rise  of  Nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe  (3) 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  non-German  national- 
ities of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  (South  Slavs,  Czechs,  Ruman- 
nians,  Transylvanians ) ,  and  will  center  on  their  struggle  for  autonomy 
and  independence  against  Hapsburg  and  Hungarian  rule. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 
T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Florescu 


Hs  138 — Eastern  Europe  Since  World  War  I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  political  experience  of  the  small  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  (Rumania,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece)  in  the  light  of  the  conflict  of  interest  among  the  Great  Powers. 
The  first  part  of  the  courses  will  deal  with  the  progressive  disintegration 
of  the  French  alliance  system  following  World  War  I.  The  second  part 
will  emphasize  the  formation  and  appatent  disintegration  of  the  Russian 
satellite  system  following  World  War  II. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Florescu 
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Hs  143-144 — Modern  European  Diplomatic  History  (3,  3) 

The  international  relations  between  the  major  European  powers  from 
the  formation  of  the  first  Dreikaiserbund  in  1873  to  the  genesis  of  the 
Cold  War. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Mahoney,  S.J. 

Hs  147-148 — Modern  European  Social  and  Economic  History 

(3,3) 
The  first  semester  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  European 
economy  and  its  transformation  from  a  pre-industrial  to  a  modern  in- 
dustrial society.   The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
growth  and  diffusion  of  modern  industrial  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 
T.,  Th.,  9:00-10:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Glazier 

Hs  149 — Late  Medieval  Church  History  (3) 

A  consideration  of  three  major  areas:  theology,  concilarism  and  its 
origins,  and  religious  life,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  developments 
leading  to  the  crisis  of  the  l6th  century. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00  -  1 :50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Schiissler 

Hs  150 — The  Protestant-Catholic  Dialogue  (3) 

A  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  Protestant-Catholic  "conversa- 
tion," the  contemporary  dialogue,  and  the  prospects  of  a  rapprochement. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Schiissler 

Hs  151-152 — Modern  European  Church  History  (3,  3) 

A  survey  of  major  developments  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches,  from  the  religious  divisions  of  the  l6th  century  to  the  era  of 
Ecumenism. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Schiissler 

Hs  153-154 — ^The  Rise  of  Modern  Germany  (3,  3) 

A  survey  of  the  political,  cultural,  economic,  and  intellectual  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  modern  Germany,  from  Napoleon 
in  1815  to  Hitler  in  1945. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00  -  1 :50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Heineman 

Hs  157 — History  of  Russia  to  1861  (3) 

The  geographical  and  cultural  background  of  modern  Russia  from 
the  formation  of  the  first  Russian  state  down  to  the  reforms  of  Czar 
Alexander  II. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Taranovski 
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Hs  158— Modern  Russia:  1861-1917  (3) 

Major  developments  in  the  history  of  Russia  from  the  reform  of  1861 
to  the  Bolshevik  Revolutions  of  1917. 

Vrerequisite:  Hs.  1-2,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30  -  2:15  {2nd  setn.)  Prof.  McNally 

Hs  159 — Colonial  America  (3) 

The  political,  economic,  and  social  developments  of  the  American 
colonies  from  colonization  to  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Criscenti 

Hs  160 — The  American  Revolution  (3) 

The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 
T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Criscenti 

Hs  161-162 — American  Diplomatic  History  (3,  3) 

The  study  of  the  development,  significant  changes,  and  major  encoun- 
ters in  American  diplomacy  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  to  the 
post-World  War  II  period. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {both  sems.)       Sister  Therese  Anna,  S.U.S.C. 

Hs  163-164 — American  Intellectual  History  (3,  3) 

Main  currents  in  American  thought  from  the  early  settlements  of  co- 
lonial times  down  to  the  twentieth  century.  Special  reference  will  be 
made  to  political  theory,  philosophy,  science,  religion,  literature,  and  art. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 
T.,  Th.,  12:00-  1:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Betts 

Hs  169 — The  Age  of  Jackson  (3) 

The  impact  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  upon  the  political,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  aspects  of  American  life,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  New  England  and  the  Northeast. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  O'Connor 

Hs  173-174 — The  Negro  As  a  Factor  in  American  History  (3,  3) 
A  survey  of  the  influence  which  the  American  Negro  has  had  upon 
the  politics,  society,  and  culture  of  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Buni 

Hs  177-178 — Twentieth  Century  America  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  major  political,  social,  and  economic  developments 
which  characterized  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 
T.,  Th.,  9:00-9:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Hirshfield 
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Hs  179 — American  Urban  History  (3) 

The  character  of  city  growth  since  the  Civil  War,  with  attention  given 
to  the  internal  structure,  functions  and  problems,  and  the  external  rela- 
tionship of  the  cities  as  they  grew  from  fledgling  industrial  towns  to 
modern  metropolises. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30  -  2:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Wakstein 


Hs  180 — American  Economic  Development  (3) 

An  historical  analysis  of  the  roots  and  forces  of  American  economic 
development,  the  maturing  of  American  capitalism,  and  the  progress  and 
consequences  of  a  mixed  economy. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30-2:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Wakstein 


Hs  181 — The  Colonial  Period  in  Latin  America  (3) 

Indian  cultures  on  the  eve  of  discovery,  the  nature  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  imperial  rule  in  the  New  World,  and  the  impact  of  Western 
Civilization  on  the  Indians. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  12:00  -  1:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Criscenti 


Hs  182 — Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  (3) 

The  emergence  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  as  great  powers  in 
Southern  America. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  41-42,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  12:00  -  1:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Criscenti 


Hs  185 — Contemporary  Russia  (3) 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  development  of  the  Soviet  state  from 
the  revolution  of  1917  to  the  present. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30  -  2:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  McNally 


Hs  191 -192 — Problems  in  Modern  Chinese  History  (3,  3) 

Selected  problems  in  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  (1644-1911)  and  the  Re- 
publican Period  (1912-1949),  with  special  emphasis  upon  reading,  dis- 
cussion, and  identifying  major  questions. 

Prerequisite:  Hs.  101-102,  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Wu 


Hs  193 — The  Sino-Japanese  World  and  the  West:  1840-1950  (3) 
After  a  general  explanation  of  international  relations  in  the  Orient, 
this  course  will  emphasize  Sino-American  and  Japanese- American  diplo- 
matic relations. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Fitzgerald,  S.J. 
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Hs  194 — The  Modern  History  of  Southeast  Asia:  1850-1955  (3) 
This  course  will  discuss  the  institutional  forms  and  ethnic  structure, 
the  culture,  religion,  and  commercial  relations  of  Southeast  Asia.  For 
this  course.  Southeast  Asia  will  include  Indo-China,  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
India,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-3:50  {2rid  sem.)  Prof.  Fitzgerald,  S.J. 

Hs  196 — American  Christianity  (3) 

The  background  and  basic  beliefs  of  the  major  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  a  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00  -  1 :50  (2?2d  sem.)  Prof.  Willis,  S.J. 

Hs  197-198— The  History  of  Religions  (3,  3) 

After  an  introduction  from  the  fields  of  history,  sociology,  and  psy- 
chology, the  lectures  of  the  first  semester  deal  with  the  Algonquins, 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  and  Judaism.  The  lectures  of 
the  second  semester  deal  with  India  and  China,  Islam,  American  Prot- 
estantism, and  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  (both  sems.)  Profs.  Belts,  Deveny,  Donovan, 

Moriarty,  Moynihan,  Renehan 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Hs  201 — Introduction  to  Historical  Method  (3) 

A  study  and  application  of  methods  used  by  historians  to  gather,  as- 
sess, set  forth  and  document  historical  evidences,  together  with  an  in- 
troductory survey  of  historiography. 

Required  for  all  graduate  students  in  the  department. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  \lst  sem.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Hs  212 — The  Church  and  the  Foundations  of  Western  Europe, 
6th  to  8th  Centuries  (3) 
Selected  questions  in  the  agency  of  the  Papacy,  monasticism,  and  the 
regional  hierarchies  in  the   formation  of  Western   society  from  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  to  Charlemagne. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Ryan 

Hs  217-218 — Byzantine  History  (3,  3) 

Sources  and  Problems  in  Byzantine  History. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Foss 

Hs  219-220 — Medieval  France  (3,  3) 

A  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of  France  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Renaissance. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Cox 
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Hs  221 — Martin  Luther 

A  discussion  of  selected  problems  concerning  Luther's  early  career 
and  thought. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Schussler 

Hs  235 — Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (3) 

A  study  of  major  political  trends  of  the  seventeenth  century,  v/ith  par- 
ticular reference  to  Spain,  Germany,  and  France. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 
Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Miller 

Hs  243 — Nineteenth  Century  France  (3) 

This  course  treats  the  political  and  social  history  of  France  from  the 

restoration  of  Louis  XVIII  through  the  Second  Empire  under  Napoleon 

III.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  various  regimes  will  likewise  be  examined. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Mahoney,  S.]. 

Hs  245 — The  Rise  of  Nationalism  in  the  Balkans  (3) 

A  study  of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  the  awakening  of  national 
sentiment  in  Southeast  Europe  and  of  diplomatic  consequences  attending 
the  establishment  of  autonomous  and  independent  Balkan  states. 

Th.,  4:30- 6:15  {1st  sem.)  .   Prof.  FloreMu 

Hs  247 — Russian  Intellectual  History  (3) 

A  historical  study  of  the  major  ideas  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia  from 
Radishchev  to  Krushchev. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  McNally 

Hs  257-258 — The  Westward  Movement  to  1848  (3,  3) 

The  conquest  of  the  American  land  mass  and  the  influence  of  geogra- 
phy on  the  development  of  American  society. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Criscentt 

Hs  262 — Anglo-American  Relations  (3) 

A  study  of  major  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  from  1783  to  the  present.  The  mutual  Impact  of  in- 
tellectual, economic,  and  social  movements  will  also  be  discussed. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Sister  Therese  Anna,  S.U.S.C. 

Hs  273— The  Civil  War  (3) 

A  study  of  the  War  Between  the  States  and  its  impact  upon  American 
life  and  society. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  O'Connor 

Hs  275 — The  Jefferson  Tradition  in  American  History  (3) 

The  impact  of  the  Jeffersonian  tradition  upon  liberal  thought,  with 
accent  upon  the  manner  In  which  this  tradition  Influenced  political  de- 
mocracy, economic  philosophy,  thought,  and  culture  In  the  United  States. 
F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Betts 
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Hs  281 — America  in  the  Twenties  (3) 

A  study  of  the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and  cultural  developments 
which  characterized  American  life  and  society  in  the  decade  following 
World  War  I. 

T.,  4:30-6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Hirshjield 

Hs  284 — The  Urbanization  of  America  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  process  of  urbanization  and  the  character  of 
city  growth  since  the  Civil  War.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  internal 
structure,  functions  and  problems,  and  the  external  relationship  of  the 
cities  as  they  grew  from  fledgling  industrial  towns  to  modern  metropo- 
lises. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Wakstem 

Hs  287- — The  Negro  As  a  Factor  in  American  Politics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  Negro  in  American  politics 
from  emancipation  in  1865  to  the  elections  of  1964. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Buni 

Hs  293 — Colloquium  on  Ming  China  (3) 

Colloquium:  Institutions  and  Ideas  in  Ming  China,  1368-1643. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Wu 

GRADUATE  SEMINARS 

Hs  299 — Readings  and  Research 

A  study  of  primary  sources  and  authoritative  secondary  material  for 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  some  problem  previously  studied  or  of  some  area 
in  which  the  candidate  is  deficient. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Hs  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 
Direction  of  research  problem. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Hs  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Hs  322 — Colloquium:  Reformatory  Thought  (3) 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Schussler 

Hs  326 — Seminar:  18th  Century  England  (3) 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Perry 

Hs  340 — Seminar:  Modern  Italy  Since  1780  (3) 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Glazier 

Hs  346 — Seminar:  Current  Problems  in  East  Europe  (3) 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Elorescu 

Hs  348 — Seminar:  Russian  Intellectual  History  (3) 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  McNally 
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Hs  355 — Colloquium:  Germany  and  World  War  I  (3) 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  s em.)  Prof.  Heineman 

Hs  374 — Seminar:  The  Civil  War  (3) 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  s em.)  Prof.  O'Connor 

Hs  377 — Seminar:  American  Intellectual  History  (3) 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Betts 

Hs  378 — Seminar:  American  Urban  History  (3) 

T.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Wakstein 

Hs  381 — Seminar:  America  in  the  Twenties  (3) 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Hirshfield 

Hs  388 — Seminar:  Negro  History  (3) 

F.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Bunt 

Hs  394 — Seminar:  The  Far  East  (3) 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Wu 

Hs  500 — Doctoral  Continuation 

All  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree are  required  to  register  for  doctoral  continuation  during  each  se- 
mester of  their  candidacy.  This  registration  entitles  them  to  the  use  of 
university  facilities  (library,  etc.)  and  to  the  privilege  of  auditing  in- 
formally (without  record  in  the  graduate  office)  courses  which  they 
and  their  advisers  deem  helpful.  Tuition  must  be  paid  for  courses  for- 
mally audited  or  taken  for  credit.  The  fee  for  doctoral  continuation  is 
$80.00.  Doctoral  candidates  who  fail  to  enroll  at  the  time  of  registration 
will  be  billed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS  (Mt) 

Professors:  Louis  O.  Kattsoff,  Rene  J.  Marcou,  Joseph  A. 

Sullivan. 
Associate  Professors:  Rev.  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J.,  Gerald  G. 

BiLODEAu  {Chairman),  Augustus  J.  Fabens, 

Rose  M.  Ring,  John  P.  Shanahan.* 
Assistajit  Professors:  E.  Martin  Dieckmann,  Richard  L.  Faber, 

Rev.   Walter   J.    Feeney,   S.J.,   Donald   I. 

Knutson,  Abul  M.  Sayied,  John  H.  Smith, 

Paul  R.  Thie. 
*On  leave  of  absence,  Spring  term,  1969. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Department  offers  two  programs  leading  to  the  M.A.  in  Math- 
ematics. In  one,  twenty-four  hours  of  course  work  and  a  thesis  are  required. 
In  the  other,  thirty  hours  of  course  work  and  participation  in  a  non-credit 
seminar  (Mt.  307-308)  are  required. 

The  student  may  choose  either  program  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  the  degree.  Students  in  both  programs,  usually  upon  completion  of  their 
course  work,  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  in  Algebra 
and  Real  and  Complex  Analysis.  The  subject  matter  for  this  examination 
is  essentially  the  contents  of  Mt.  133-134,  Mt.  201-202  and  either  Mt.  231- 
232  or  Mt.  235-236. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Mt  133 — Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  I  (3) 

This  course  consists  of  an  introduction  to  algebraic  structures:  groups, 
rings,  fields.  Topics  include  elementary  number  theory,  homomorphism 
theorems,  quotient  structures  and  polynomial  rings. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00  -  10:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Knutson 

Mt  134 — Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  II  (3) 

This  course  covers  the  elements  of  linear  algebra.  Topics  covered  in- 
clude vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices,  determinants,  and 
bilinear  forms. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00  -  10:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Knutson 

Mt  141 — Vector  Analysis  (3) 

Topics  covered  include  the  algebra  and  calculus  of  vectors,  symbolic 
operators,  and  integral  theorems. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Marcou 

Mt  142 — Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Physics  (3) 

Topics  covered  include  the  equations  of  Poisson  and  Laplace,  the  wave 
equation,  generalized  (curvilinear)  coordinate  transformations,  Fourier 
series  and  orthogonal  functions. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {2?jd  sem.)  Prof.  Marcou 

Mt  201-202— Analysis  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Real  number  system.  Basic  topological  concepts.  Sequences,  series, 
and  continuity.  Differentiation  and  integration. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00  -  4:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Sullivan 
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Mt  215-216 — Group  Theory:  Ring  and  Field  Theory 

Fundamental  notions  and  properties  of  groups:  subgroups  and  quo- 
tient groups  with  special  emphasis  on  finite  groups.  Rings:  fields,  ideals; 
factorization;  quotient  ring.  Homomorphism.  Field  extensions. 
Prerequisite:  Mt.  133-134  or  the  equivalent. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  2:00-2:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Dieckmann 

Mt  225-226— Topology  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Basic  concepts  of  point  set  topology  including  separation  axioms,  con- 
nectedness, compactness,  continuous  mappings,  function  spaces,  metric 
spaces,  and  completeness,  introduction  to  algebraic  topology.  Other  topics 
as  time  permits. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {both  sems.)  To  be  announced 

Mt  231-232 — Functions  of  Real  Variables  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Metric  spaces.  Lebesgue  integration,  absolute  continuity  and  differen- 
tiation of  functions  of  bounded  variation.  Group  integration  theory.  Ba- 
sic results  in  functional  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Mt.  201-202  or  the  equivalent. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00  -  4:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Sayied 

Mt  235-236 — Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  I,  II 

Differentiation  and  integration  of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable, 
series  expansion,  residue  theory.  Entire  and  meromorphic  functions,  mul- 
tiple-valued functions.  Rieman  surfaces,  conformal  mapping  problems. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3.50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Faber 

Mt  243-244 — Selected  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics  I,  II  (3,  3) 
Treatment  of  Bessel,  Beta,  Gamma  and  other  functions.  Legendre  as- 
sociated polynomials.  Hamilton's  principle  and  equations.  Lagrange  equa- 
tions. Schnodinger  wave  equation.  Maxwell's  equations  of  classical  elec- 
tromagnetics. 

Not  offered  1968-1969 

Mt  245-246 — Laplace  Transformations  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Properties   and  inverse  of  the  Laplace  transform  with   applications 
to  simple  functions;  transforms  of  algebraic  rational  fractions  and  in- 
tegro-differential  equations.  Solutions  of  one-dimensional  problems  in 
electrical  and  mechanical  systems. 
Not  offered  1968-1969 

Mt  249 — Tensor  Calculus  (3) 

Vectors;  covariant,  contravariant  and  mixed  tensors.  Christoffel  sym- 
bols. Vovariant  differentiation.  Ricci  tensor. 
Not  offered  1968-1969 

Mt  250 — RiEMANNiAN  Geometry  (3) 

Riemannian  Metric.  Curvature  of  Riemannian  space;  varieties;  hyper- 
surfaces. 

Not  offered  1968-1969 
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Mt  253-254 — ^Differential  Geometry  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Plane  and  space  curves.  Intrinsic  equations  of  a  curve.  Seret-Frenet 
formulas.  First  and  second  fundamental  quadratic  forms  of  a  surface. 
Principal  curvatures,  mean  and  Gauss  curvatures  of  a  surface.  Theorems 
of  Meusiner  and  Euler.  Dupin's  indicatrix.  Gauss  characteristic  equation 
and  the  Mirrardi-Codzzi  relations.  Geodesies  and  geodesic  parallels. 
Ruled  surfaces,  lines  of  striction.  Rectlinear  congruences. 
Nof  offered  1968-1969 

Mt  257-258 — Probability  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  axioms  and  classical  limit  theorems  of  probability.  Markov  chains. 
The  Poisson  process  and  other  stochastic  processes.  Queues. 

Prerequisite:  Some  Probability  and  Statistics  or  consent  of  Instructor. 
Not  offered  1968-1969 

Mt  283 — Mathematical  Logic  (3) 

The  propositional  calculus.  First  order  theories.  Godel's  completeness 
theorem.  First  order  arithmetic.  Godel's  incompleteness  theorem. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Kattsoff 

Mt  284 — Foundations  of  Mathematics  (3) 

Topics  to  be  treated  in  this  course  will  be  selected  from  one  or  more 
of  the  following  areas:  axiomatic  set  theory,  model  theory,  recursive 
function  theory. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  mathematical  logic  or 

the  consent  of  the  Instructor. 
T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  (2;?^  sem.)  Prof.  Kattsoff 

Mt  293-294 — Numerical  Analysis  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Solutions  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  equations.  Interpolation. 
Numerical  differentiation  and  integration.  Numerical  solution  of  or- 
dinary differential  equations.  Matrix  methods  including  iterative  methods 
for  determining  characteristic  values  of  matrices.  Harmonic  analysis. 
Some  of  the  numerical  methods  for  the  approximate  solution  of  partial 
differential  equations. 

Not  offered  1968-1969 

Mt  299 — Reading  and  Research  (3,  3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Mt  301— Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 

Problems  of  research  and  thesis  guidance,  supplemented  by  individual 
conferences. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Mt  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Mt  307-308 — Seminar 

This  is  a  non-credit  course  which  is  required  for  all  candidates  for 
the  M.A.  degree  who  do  not  take  Mt.  301. 

By  arrangement  To  be  announced 
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MATHEMATICS  INSTITUTE 
Master  of  Arts  (non-research)  Degree 

Acceptance.  The  Master  of  Arts  (non-research)  degree  in  math- 
ematics is  designed  for  teachers  of  mathematics  and  science.  All  candidates 
for  this  master's  degree  must  be  graduates  of  an  approved  college  and 
have  fifteen  (15)  semester  hours  of  upper-division  work  in  mathematics. 
If  a  candidate's  number  of  prerequisites  falls  short  of  the  prescribed 
fifteen  credits,  the  remaining  prerequisites  may  be  earned  during  the 
course  of  graduate  study  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Math- 
ematics Department  in  each  instance. 

Course  Credits.  A  minimum  of  thirty  graduate  credits  are  required 
for  the  master's  degree.  Not  more  than  six  credits  of  graduate  work  com- 
pleted at  other  approved  institutions  may  be  offered  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  course  requirements  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Mathematics  Department. 

Modern  Language  Requirement.  There  is  no  modern  language 
requirement  for  the  Master  of  Arts  (non-research)  degree  in  mathematics. 

Comprehensive  Examination.  Before  the  master's  degree  is 
awarded  the  candidate  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  on 
his  course  work. 

Thesis.  No  formal  thesis  is  required  but  a  major  paper  on  a  topic  in 
mathematics  must  be  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Mathematics  Department  before  the  degree  is  awarded. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
Academic  Year  Program 

Mt  141-NSF — Vector  Analysis  and  Applications  of  Modern 
Mathematics  to  Physics 

Mt  151-NSF — Probability 

Mt  152-NSF — Statistical  Inference 

Mt  215-NSF — Elementary   and    Intermediate    Algebra   Treated 
FROM  THE  Standpoint  and  Methodology  of 
Modern  Algebra 

Mt  221-NSF — Seminar:  Topics  in  Contemporary  Mathematics 

Mt  231-NSF — Elements  of  Real  Variable  (With  Selected 
Topics  Complex  Variable) 
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Mt  233-NSF — Modern  Algebra  (Selected  Topics)  Geometric  Sys- 
tems: Development  of  Euclidean  and  Non-Euclid- 
ean Geometries 

Mt  247 -NSF — Computer  Oriented  Mathematics,  Programming 
AND  Applications 

Mt  289-NSF — Introduction  to  the  Concepts  and  Operations  of 
Symbolic  (Mathematical)  Logic 

Mt  295 -NSF — Fundamental  of  Mathematical  Analysis 
AND  Analytical  Geometry 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professors:  Heinz    Bluhm,    Normand    R.    Cartier  ,{Chairman) 
Rev.  Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  SJ.,  Lawrence  G.  Jones, 
Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  Ernest  A.  Siciliano,  Maria 
SiMONELLi,  Joseph  Szoverffy,  Georges  Zayed. 

Associate  Professors:  Norman  Araujo,  Joseph  Figurito*,  Guil- 

lermo  L.  Guitarte,  Vera  G.  Lee,  Robert  L. 
Sheehan,  Rebecca  M.  Valette. 

Assistant  Professors:  Gert  E.  Bruhn,  Robert  J.  Cahill,  Jacque- 
line EnoS;  Christoph  W.  Eykman,  Charles 
A.  Lemeland,  Valda  Melngailis,  Casper 
Morsello,  Viviane  Taconet,  Barclay 
Tittmann,  Mildred  E.  Vieira,  Lily  Chen 
Wang. 

Instructors:  Monique  Fol,  Servando  Tijerina. 

Lecturers:  Robert    C.    Bowen,    John    Garrity,    Alexander    B. 
MoissiY,  Vera  Taranovska. 

*On  leave  of  absence,  Fall  Term,  1968. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  Master  of  Arts,  Master 
of  Arts  in  Teaching,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  programs  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish.  Course  offerings  and  degree  requirements  have 
been  organized  to  provide  candidates  with  a  solid  grasp  of  their  general 
field  of  interest,  as  a  foundation  for  doctoral  research  work,  or  in  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Within  the  framework  of  degree 
requirements,  course  offerings  are  sufficiently  rich  to  permit  concentration 
in  the  literary  period  of  the  individual  student's  choice,  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  proficiency  as  a  language  teacher. 

Courses  are  also  offered  in  Arabic,  Chinese,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Ru- 
manian, Russian  and  Serbo-Croatian,  to  qualified  students  and  teachers 
eager  to  develop  competence  in  these  areas.  With  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment, degree  candidates  in  French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  who  have 
completed  course  coverage  of  their  major  field,  may  take  these  courses  for 
credit  toward  their  degree. 

Courses  in  comparative  studies  or  of  interdepartmental  interest,  given 
in  English,  are  offered  to  graduate  students  and  qualified  upperclassmen 
who  intend  to  undertake  advanced  work  in  comparative  literature,  philol- 
ogy, or  area  programs,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  enrich  their  background 
for  work  in  related  fields.  They  may  be  counted  by  degree  candidates  in 
French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  toward  fulfillment  of  their  course  re- 
quirements, once  these  candidates  have  covered  their  chosen  field. 
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PREREQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  graduate  degree  program  in  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literatures  must  satisfy  the  following  prerequisites: 

1)  They  must  have  achieved  a  general  coverage  of  their  major  liter- 
ature at  the  undergraduate  level.  A  formal  survey  course,  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  courses  more  limited  in  scope,  passed  with  distinction,  satisfy 
this  requirement. 

2)  At  least  two  periods  or  genre  courses  in  the  major  literature  must 
be  included  in  the  student's  undergraduate  record,  or  as  graduate  work 
completed  at  other  institutions. 

3)  Candidates  must  have  acquired  an  active  command  of  their  major 
language,  and  be  able  to  understand  lectures,  participate  in  seminar  dis- 
cussions, and  write  term  papers  in  reasonably  correct  French,  German, 
Italian  or  Spanish. 

Applicants  with  deficiencies  in  any  of  these  prerequisites,  but  with 
good  potentialities  for  graduate  study,  may  be  admitted  conditionally,  with 
the  understanding  that  these  deficiencies  will  be  eliminated  before  they  are 
considered  degree  candidates  in  full  standing. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  Modern  Languages  must  earn  a  minimum 
of  thirty  credits  in  courses  distributed  over  the  major  periods  of  their  chosen 
literature.  At  least  half  of  these  credits  must  be  earned  in  courses  open  to 
graduates  only,  i.e.  those  numbered  200  and  over.  In  addition,  students 
are  expected  to  acquire  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  included 
in  the  Departmental  Reading  Lists,  designed  to  fill  whatever  gaps  may  re- 
main in  the  general  coverage  of  their  field. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.T.  in  Modern  Languages  must  earn  at  least 
fifteen  credits  in  their  major  language  and  literature.  Their  program  should 
include  courses  in  Advanced  Composition  and  Stylistics,  and  the  Teaching 
of  Modern  Languages,  if  their  previous  training  does  not  include  these  sub- 
jects. In  addition,  they  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  those 
works  in  the  Departmental  Reading  Lists  which  are  designated  as  required 
for  all  degree  candidates. 

Comprehejisjve  Oral  Examinations 

Upon  completion  of  his  course  requirements,  an  M.A.  or  M.A.T. 
candidate  must  pass  a  comprehensive  oral  examination,  of  no  more  than 
one  hour's  duration,  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  his  field  in  the  following 
respects : 

1)  Knowledge  of  literature  in  his  field  of  specialization.  The  ex- 
amination is  focused  upon  the  candidate's  course  record,  with  questioning 
of  a  more  general  nature  based  upon  the  Departmental  Reading  Lists. 
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2)  Fluency  in  the  use  of  his  major  language.  A  sufficient  portion 
of  the  examination  is  conducted  in  French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  to 
determine  the  candidate's  proficiency. 

3)  A  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  language  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  teach. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Thesis 

A  candidate  for  the  M.A.  whose  course  background  is  considered 
adequate,  and  who  gives  positive  indications  of  ability  to  produce  original, 
meaningful  research  work,  may  be  authorized  to  offer  a  thesis  in  lieu  of 
six  course  credits.  This  permission  is  granted  by  the  Chairman,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  a  committee  of  professors  who  are  familiar  with  the  can- 
didate's capabilities  and  who  would  be  involved  in  the  direction  of  the 
thesis. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.T.  are  not  permitted  to  offer  theses,  since 
course  coverage  of  their  major  subject  is  already  limited  by  other  require- 
ments. However,  they  are  expected  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  do  in- 
dividual work  at  the  graduate  level  in  seminars  and  term  papers. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  a  Ph.D.  program  in 
three  areas  of  concentration: 

I.     Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

II.     Germanic  Studies 

III.     Mediaeval  Literature 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Prerequisites  and  Requirements 

1)  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  an  active  command  of  their 
major  language.  By  the  third  semester  of  graduate  study,  they  should  have 
completed  a  general  coverage  of  their  major  literature. 

2)  A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German  is  required  and 
should  be  achieved  early  in  the  program,  particularly  by  students  special- 
izing in  Romance  Philology.  Students  who  elect  a  concentration  in  Romance 
Literature  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  substitute  another 
language,  outside  the  field  of  Romance,  vg.  Russian  or  Arabic,  for  German, 
if  it  is  more  pertinent  to  their  specific  doctoral  objectives. 

3)  Applicants  whose  academic  backgrounds  reveal  deficiencies  may 
be  admitted  on  a  basis  of  unusual  talent  and  potential  development,  but 
they  must  expect  a  longer  period  of  course  work  than  is  usually  required. 

4)  A  minimum  of  sixty  credits  of  graduate  study  is  necessary  to  ful- 
fill course  requirements  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  comprehensive 
examinations. 
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5  )  Comprehensive  examinations  covering  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram may  be  staggered  over  more  than  one  examination  period;  however, 
they  should  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  graduate 
study. 

6)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be  approved  by  the  De- 
partment no  later  than  in  May  of  the  third  year. 

PLAN  A:  Romance  Philology 

Candidates  electing  the  doctoral  program  in  Romance  Philology  must 
develop  graduate  capabilities  in  the  following  areas: 

1)  History  of  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 

2)  History  of  the  Portuguese  or  the  Provencal  language. 

3)  History  of  the  major  literature  (French,  Italian  or  Spanish:  gen- 
eral coverage). 

Comprehensive  examinations  covering  area  1  will  be  both  written  and 
oral.  The  examination  dealing  with  2  and  3  will  be  written  only. 

The  dissertation  may  be  a  study  in  Romance  Philology  or  the  critical 
edition  of  an  early  text  in  the  major  literature. 

PLAN  B:  Romance  Literature 

Candidates  who  concentrate  in  Romance  Literature  must  achieve  a 
high  level  of  competence  in  the  following  areas: 

1)  History  of  the  major  literature.  (French,  Italian  or  Spanish) 

2)  Comparative  study  of  a  major  period  or  literary  movement  in 
three  modern  literatures.  One  of  these  may  be  outside  the  field 
of  Romance. 

3)  History  of  the  major  language. 

The  comprehensive  examinations  covering  area  1  will  be  both  written 
and  oral.  The  examination  dealing  with  2  and  3  will  be  written  only. 

The  dissertation  may  deal  with  a  problem  in  the  major  literature  or 
involve  a  comparative  study  in  the  period  of  specialization. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR 
OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GERMANIC  STUDIES 

The  general  requirements  are  stated  in  the  introductory  section  of 
this  bulletin.  The  special  requirements  in  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
tures are  as  follows: 

Preliminaries.     To  be  admitted  to  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  department  the  student  must 

a)   have  the  ability  to  read  difficult  German,  a  fair  facility  in  writing 

and  speaking  German,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  German 

Literature  and  German  history. 
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b)  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Latin  or  one  other  lan- 
guage tested  by  taking  qualifying  examinations  by  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Courses.  Students  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  eight  year  courses  or 
the  equivalent  for  credit.  Additional  courses  may  be  audited.  Students  may 
concentrate  in  the  area  of  either  German  literature  or  Germanic  philology 
and  medieval  literature.  Those  concentrating  in  one  of  these  areas  must 
take  two  year  courses  or  the  equivalent  in  the  other  area.  The  course  an- 
nouncement below  indicates  the  distinction  between  the  two  fields  of  study. 

German  Literature  covers  the  period  from  1150  to  the  present.  Students  are 
expected  to  pursue  a  balanced  program  and  will  have  to  show  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  field  at  the  doctoral  examination. 

Germanic  philology  and  medieval  literature  comprises:  Germanic  linguis- 
tics, Old  Germanic  literature  and  civilization,  medieval  German  literature. 
Students  majoring  in  this  area  concentrate  normally  on  either  the  medieval 
German  or  the  Old  Germanic  field. 

One  year  course  outside  the  department  may  be  taken  for  credit.  All  stu- 
dents may  audit  courses  in  other  departments  with  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  course  instructor. 

Examination  and  the  dissertation.  It  is  expected  that  students  pass  a 
general  oral  examination  not  later  than  April  15  of  their  third  year  of 
study,  and  that  they  submit  a  brief  outline  of  the  dissertation  not  later  than 
June  1  of  the  same  year.  The  department  may  ask  the  candidate  to  defend 
his  dissertation  upon  completion. 

For  details  concerning  format  and  submission  of  the  dissertation,  consult 
General  Information:  "Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree,"  page  12. 

Transfer  Credits.  Students  requesting  advanced  standing  for  graduate 
work  done  elsewhere  will  be  expected  to  accelerate  their  program  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  transfer  credits  granted. 

MEDIAEVAL  LITERATURE 

Prerequisites  and  Requirements 

1)  Applicants  should  have  an  active  command  of  two  of  the  lan- 
guages they  will  study,  and  a  course  background  in  at  least  one  mediaeval 
literature. 

2)  General  coverage  of  the  major  literature  should  be  completed 
by  the  third  semester  of  graduate  study. 

3)  A  reading  knowledge  of  Mediaeval  Latin  and  German  is  re- 
quired and  a  qualifying  examination  must  be  taken  early  in  the  program. 

4)  Six  credits  in  mediaeval  English,  Latin  or  Slavic  may  be  included 
in  the  candidates'  program,  if  their  doctoral  objectives  are  related  to  these 
fields. 
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Doctoral  candidates  specializing  in  the  general  area  of  Mediaeval 
Literature  must  develop  competence  in  the  following  areas: 

1)  History  of  three  mediaeval  literatures.  At  least  two  of  these  must 
be  selected  from  the  following  group:  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish.  The  third  may  be  Portuguese  or  Provencal. 

2)  History  of  the  major  literature.  (French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Spanish:  general  coverage) 

3)  History  of  the  major  language. 

Comprehensive  examinations  in  the  various  areas  of  specialization 
may  be  staggered  over  more  than  one  examination  period;  but  they  should 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  graduate  study. 

Examinations  covering  area  1  will  be  both  written  and  oral;  those 
dealing  with  2  and  3  will  be  written  only. 

The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be  approved  no  later  than  in  May 
of  the  third  year.  It  will  deal  with  a  problem  in  comparative  mediaeval 
literature. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

N.D.E.A.  Fellowships:         $2,000 — $2,200 — $2,400,  plus  usual  allowances 
(Title  IV)  for  Summer  Study  and  dependents. 

Unwersity  Fellowships:  A  $2,500  award  to  an  unusually  promising  ap- 
plicant, without  any  obligation  on  his  part  of 
service  to  the  University. 

Teaching  Fellowships:        Stipends  range  from  $2,400  to  $3,000,  plus  full 

remission  of  tuition  during  the  academic  year 
and  the  summer  session.  Fellows  are  responsible 
for  six  hours  of  teaching  in  the  undergraduate 
colleges. 

Graduate  Assistantships:  Stipends  are  $2,000  plus  full  remission  of  tui- 
tion. Graduate  students  are  expected  to  provide 
research  and  clerical  assistance,  or  student  guid- 
ance in  the  language  laboratory,  on  an  average 
of  twelve  hours  per  week. 

Appointments  are  competitive;  they  are  based  upon  the  candidates' 
background  and  experience.  In  the  case  of  teaching  fellows,  a  personal  in- 
terview is  desirable. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  intensive  reading  courses  in  French  and  German,  consult  the  cata- 
logue of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  also  page  14  of  this  cata- 
logue. 
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ARABIC  (Ar) 
Ar  31-32 — Introduction  to  Arabic  (3,  3) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  literary  Arabic.  The  course  is  designed 
to  develop  simultaneously  the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural 
comprehension,  oral  and  written  self-expression.  Exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion, grammar  and  conversation.  Classwork  will  be  supplemented  by 
laboratory  drill. 

To  he  offered  in  1969-1970  Prof.  Zayed 

Ar  141-142 — Intermediate  Arabic  (3,  3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student's  vocabulary, 
through  reading  of  modern  texts,  composition  and  conversation. 
Prereqtiisite:  Introduction  to  Arabic,  or  its  equivalent. 
T.,  Th.,  9:00-10:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Zayed 

CHINESE  (Cn) 
Cn  31-32 — Introduction  to  Chinese  (3,  3) 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin.  Active  command  of  the  language 
will  be  stressed.  Exercises  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  conversation,  read- 
ing and  writing  will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory  drill. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30-2:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Wang 

Cn  141-142 — Intermediate  Chinese  (3,  3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student's  vocabulary, 
through  reading  of  modern  texts,  composition  and  conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Chinese,  or  its  equivalent. 
T.,  Th.,  4:30  -  5:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Wang 

Cn  161-162 — Advanced  Chinese  (3,  3) 

Further  reading  of  modern  texts.  Composition  and  conversation  will 
be  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Chinese,  or  its  equivalent. 

By  arangement  (both  sems.)  Prof.  Wang 

FRENCH  (Fr) 

Fr  111-112 — French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3,  3) 

The  origin  and  growth  of  literary  genres  in  France,  from  the  tenth 
through  the  fifteenth  century.  Analysis  of  epic  legends,  novels  of  chival- 
ry, Mediaeval  drama,  and  lyric  poetry  from  the  songs  of  the  troubadours 
to  the  Testament  of  Francois  Villon.  Conducted  in  French. 

T.,  Th.,  4:30-5:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Cartier 

Fr  121-122 — The  Renaissance  in  France  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  literary  movements  which 
molded  the  French  Renaissance.  Selections  from  Marot,  Rabelais,  Mar- 
guerite de  Navarre,  the  poets  of  the  pleiade,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Mon- 
taigne, and  others,  will  be  read  as  reflections  of  humanistic  ideals,  wars 
of  religion,  and  the  search  for  the  Good  Life  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Conducted  in  French. 

M.,  W.,  4:30-5:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Lemeland 
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Fr  131-132 — Seventeenth  Century  Literature  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  classical  literature  of  the  age.  Works  of  philosophers 
and  moralists,  such  as  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere, 
and  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere  will  be  given  particular  at- 
tention. Conducted  in  French. 

W.,  F.,  4:30-5:45   {both  sems.)  Prof.  Taconet 

Fr  141-142 — French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3,  3) 

The  course  will   focus   upon  outstanding  works   which   reflect   the 

moral  and  aesthetic  climate  of  eighteenth  century  France.  Selections  will 

be  read  from  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Beaumarchais,  Prevost, 

Rousseau,  and  others.  Conducted  m  French. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-3:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Lee 

Fr  151-152 — Romanticism  and  Realism  in  French  Literature  (3,  3) 
A  study  of  these  currents  in  French  poetry,  drama,  and  narrative  liter- 
ature of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  detailed  analysis  of  the  masterpieces. 
Conducted  in  French. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Araujo 

Fr  155-156 — The  Symbolist  Movement  in  French  Literature  (3,  3) 
The  origins  of  symbolism,  its  masters,  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
poetry.  Selected  texts  from  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme, 
Regnier,  Laforgue,  et  al,  will  be  analyzed.  Conducted  in  French. 

T.,  Th.,  4:30  -  5:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Zayed 

Fr  161-162 — French  Literature  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (3,  3) 

An  analysis  of  literary  trends  in  France,  from  World  War  I  to  the 

present.  Novels,  plays,  and  essays  of  significant  writers  will  be  read  as 

reflections  of  the  human  condition,  and  of  the  problems  of  man  in  our 

times.  Conducted  in  French. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00  -  10:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Gauthier,  S.J. 

Fr  175-176 — Cultural  Background  of  French  Literature  (3,  3) 
The  cultural  and  artistic  achievements  of  the  French  nation,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day,  and  their  relation  to  the  major  trends 
and  developments  in  French  literature.  Conducted  in  French. 

M.,  W.,  4:00  -  5:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Fol 

Fr  181 — Advanced  Composition  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of 
French  syntax  and  difficult  grammatical  problems,  so  that  he  may  ex- 
press himself  correctly  and  accurately  in  expository  writing.  Nor  for 
graduate  credit.  Conducted  in  French. 

M.,  W.,  4:00  -  5:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Enos 

Fr  182 — French  Stylistics  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 

teachers  of  French  a  grasp  of  stylistics,  and  to  foster  the  development 

of  individual  style  through  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  from  the 

masters,  and  exercises  in  free  composition.  Conducted  in  French. 

Prerequisite:  French  181  or  the  equivalent. 

M.,  W.,  4:00  -  5:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Enos 
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Fr  205 — History  of  the  French  Language  (3) 

A  study  of  the  internal  and  external  factors  which  determined  the 
development  of  French  from  spoken  Latin  to  the  modern  language.  Se- 
lected texts  from  each  major  period  will  be  analyzed  to  illustrate  the 
interplay  of  linguistic  and  literary  problems.  Conducted  in  French. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  s em.)  Prof.  Simonelli 

Fr  206 — Readings  in  Old  French  (3) 

From  courtly  poetry  to  the  realism  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Selections 
from  Marie  de  France,  Conon  de  Bethune,  Helinant  de  Froidmont,  Jean 
Bodel,  Gautier  de  Coincy,  Thibaut  de  Champagne,  Guillaume  de  Lorris, 
Jean  de  Meun  and  Rutebeuf.  Conducted  in  French. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Simonelli 

Fr  215— The  French  Epic  (3) 

Study  of  the  Chanson  de  Geste.  Origins  and  development  of  the 
cycles  glorifying  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  Guillaume  d'Orange, 
Renaud  de  Montauban,  Garin  de  Montglane,  and  Godefroy  de  Bouillon. 
The  Chanson  de  Roland  will  be  analyzed  as  a  model.  Conducted  in 
French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Fr  216 — The  Roman  Courtois  (3) 

Study  of  the  Romans  Antiques,  the  works  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  and 
his  followers.  The  doctrine  of  courtly  love  illustrated  in  the  aristocratic 
novel  and  its  allegorical  sublimation  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Conducted 
in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Fr  217 — Old  French  Lyrics  (3) 

Indigenous  poetry  of  Northern  France  and  the  heritage  of  the  trouba- 
dours of  Provence.  Selections  from  the  trouveres,  Jean  Bodel,  Rutebeuf, 
Thibaut  de  Champagne,  Adam  le  Bossu  and  others.  Love,  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  crusades  as  sources  of  inspiration.  Conducted  in 
French. 

Summer  Session  1968. 

Fr  218 — Middle  French  Lyrics  (3) 

Appearance  and  growth  of  the  personal  element  in  the  lyric  poetry  of 
the  I4th  and  15th  Centuries.  Machaut,  Deschamps,  Christine  de  Pisan, 
Alain  Chartier,  Charles  d'Orleans  and  others.  The  course  will  be  focused 
upon  the  poetry  of  Francois  Villon.  Conducted  in  French. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cartier 

Fr  220 — The  Medieval  Theatre  in  France  (3) 

Development  of  the  religious  drama  from  Latin  tropes  to  passion 
plays.  The  Jeu  d'Adam,  Jean  Bodel' s  feu  de  Saint  Nicolas,  Rutebeuf 's 
Miracle  de  Theophile  and  selections  from  the  Misteres  de  la  Passion  will 
be  analyzed.  Development  of  the  mediaeval  comedy  will  be  studied  in 
Courtois  d' Arras,  le  feu  de  la  Feuillee,  la  Farce  de  Pathelin,  and  others. 
Conducted  in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Cartier 
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Fr  221 — French  Chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 

The  deviation  of  the  fourth  Crusade  and  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople; the  life  and  deeds  of  Saint  Louis;  the  Hundred  Years  War  and 
expeditions  of  the  French  and  English  into  Spain,  Italy,  Africa  and  the 
Near  East;  Louis  XI's  struggle  against  Burgundy  and  the  birth  of  the 
modern  state.  Villehardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart  and  Commines  as  wit- 
nesses of  their  times.  Conducted  in  French. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  (Ist  sem.)  Prof.  Cartier 

Fr  225 — Studies  in  Rabelais  (3) 

The  great  humanistic  surge  of  the  l6th  century  in  France,  and  its 
culmination  in  the  creative  genius  of  Rabelais.  The  Utopia  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  paragon  of  artistic  realism  in  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel.  "Le  gigantisme"  as  an  instrument  of  satire.  Conducted  in  French. 
Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Cartier 

Fr  227 — Studies  in  Montaigne  (3) 

The  quest  of  wisdom  in  the  face  of  the  wars  of  religion.  Montaigne's 
progress  from  meditation  over  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  personal  microcosmos.  The  art  of  communication  in  Les 
Essais,  a  source  book  for  later  moralists  in  search  of  the  modern  con- 
science. Conducted  in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Cartier 

Fr  228 — French  Theatre  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3) 

The  theatre  of  the  sixteenth  century  examined  as  a  transition  from 
the  mediaeval  dramatic  concepts  and  as  the  preparation  of  classicism. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  works  of  Jocielle,  Grevin,  Garnier 
and  Monchretien.  Conducted  in  French. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Taconet 

Fr  231 — Moralists  of  the  XVIIth  Century  (3) 

A  study  of  ideas  and  reflections  of  the  writers  of  the  period.  The 
works  of  Francois  de  Sales,  Pascal,  Descartes,  La  Bruyere,  Bossuet  and 
La  Rochefoucauld  will  be  discussed.  Conducted  in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Figurito 

Fr  233 — ^The  Plays  of  Corneille  (3) 

A  study  of  the  foundation  and  theories  of  the  Classical  French  Theatre, 
status  of  production  and  changes  in  scenery,  the  advent  of  Corneille  in 
1629.  The  course  will  consist  of  analysis  and  discussions  of  Corneille's 
major  and  minor  works.  Conducted  in  French. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Taconet 

Fr  234 — The  Tragedies  of  Racine  (3) 

The  Jansenistic  trend  and  its  influence  on  Racine.  Classical  theories 
with  more  human  vraisemblance.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  plays 
of  the  first  Racine  and  the  plays  of  conciliation  of  the  prodigal  son.  Con- 
ducted in  French. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Figurito 
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Fr  236 — The  Comedy  of  Moliere  (3) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  French  comedy  from  farce  and  com- 
med'ta  dell' arte  to  the  advent  of  J.  B.  Poquelin.  Method  of  observation 
and  portrayal  of  reality  in  criticism  of  his  era.  Moliere  as  a  writer,  di- 
rector, producer  and  actor.  Influence  of  Gassendi  and  Italian  theatre. 
Conducted  in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Figurito 

Fr  241 — The  French  Enlightenment  (3) 

The  philosophers  of  Enlightenment  and  the  ideal  of  progress  in 
rEncyclopedie.  The  role  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau 
and  others  in  formulating  and  disseminating  the  ideas  that  led  to  the 
French  Revolution  and  influenced  the  modern  way  of  life.  Conducted 
in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Lee 

Fr  243 — Voltaire  and  Rousseau  (3) 

The  literary  and  philosophical  writings  of  the  two  men  who  domin- 
ated 18th  century  French  literature  and  thought.  These  writers  will  be 
studied  in  the  context  of  their  relationship,  of  their  prerevolutionary 
significance  and  of  their  influence  on  modern  civilization.  Conducted  in 
French. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lee 

Fr  244 — The  Eighteenth  Century  Theatre  in  France  (3) 

Classicism  and  modern  innovations  in  the  French  theatre  of  the  18th 
century.  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  comedies  of  Marivaux, 
Beaumarchais,  Lesage  and  Dancourt,  and  the  drame  bourgeois  of  Diderot 
and  his  disciples.  Conducted  in  French. 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Lee 

Fr  245 — The  Eighteenth  Century  Novel  (3) 

An  analysis  of  narrative  masterpieces  as  an  expression  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  aesthetic  trends  of  the  period.  The  course  will  focus  upon 
the  contes  and  romans  of  Prevost,  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  Rousseau.  Con- 
ducted in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Lee 

Fr  251 — The  French  Theatre  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3) 
A  study  of  Romanticism,  Realism  and  Naturalism  in  French  drama 
of  the  19th  century,  between  Hugo's  Hernani  and  Antoine's  Theatre 
Libre.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  works  of  Hugo,  Musset, 
Scribe,  Augier  and  Becque.  Conducted  in  French. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Araujo 

Fr  253 — Romantic  Poetry  of  the  XIXth  Century  (3) 

The  literary  doctrine,  themes  and  artistic  virtuosity  of  the  romantic 
poets,  as  they  appear  in  most  significant  creations  of  Lamartine,  Hugo, 
Musset  and  Vigny.  Conducted  in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Araujo 
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Fr  254 — Victor  Hugo  (3) 

The  impact  of  Hugo's  personality  and  creative  genius  on  the  literary 
evolution  of  his  time.  An  examination  of  his  role  as  high  priest  of  the 
Romantic  movement  and  an  assessment  of  his  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  French  poetry  and  prose.  Conducted  in  French. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Araujo 

Fr  255 — Balzac's  Human  Comedy  (3) 

An  appreciation  of  Balzac's  role  in  the  development  of  the  French 
novel  through  an  examination  of  his  most  significant  works.  Conception, 
framework  and  elaboration  of  the  "comedie  humaine."  Conducted  in 
French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Araujo 

Fr  256 — Stendhal  and  Flaubert  (3) 

The  evolution  of  the  realist  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  its  outstanding  exponents.  Beylisme  and  bovarisme 
as  romantic  reactions  against  the  prosaic  environment  of  reality.  Con- 
ducted in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Araujo 

Fr    258 CONTES  ET  NOUVELLES  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CeNTURY   (3) 

While  devoting  proper  attention  to  the  general  evolution  of  the  conte 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  course  will  center  around  the  most  signif- 
icant works  of  Merimee,  Maupassant  and  Daudet.  Conducted  in  French. 
Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Araujo 

Fr  259 — ^The  Parnassian  Poets  (3) 

L'Art  pour  I'art  as  an  aesthetic  ideal.  Its  crystallization  in  the  poems 
of  Theophile  Gautier,  Theodore  de  Banville,  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  He- 
redia.  Contducted  in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Zayed 

Fr  260 — Verlaine  and  Rimbaud  (3) 

The  lyrical  genius  of  "Pauvre  Lelian"  and  his  creation  of  music  with 
symbols:  Poemes  saturniens,  Fetes  galantes,  Sagesse,  etc.,  as  artistic  re- 
flections of  the  poet's  turbulent  existence.  Rimbaud's  experiment  with 
"le  dereglement  des  sens"  and  Saison  en  Enfer.  His  contribution  to  the 
developm^ent  of  modern  trends  in  French  poetry.  Conducted  in  French. 
Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Zayed 

Fr  261 — Baudelaire  (3) 

The  drama  of  Baudelaire's  inner  life:  satanism  versus  spiritualism. 
Originality  of  his  poetry  centered  in  "le  frisson  nouveau,"  correspon- 
dences and  symbol.  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  at  the  poetic  crossroads  of  the 
XlXth  century.  Conducted  in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Zayed 

Fr  262 — The  Poetry  of  Claudel  and  Valery  (3) 

Two  poetic  visions  of  man  and  the  world.  Symbolism  as  the  handmaid 
of  mystical  inspiration  in  the  poetry  of  Claudel,  and  as  the  expression  of 
scientific  idealism  in  the  hermetic  compositions  of  Valery.  Conducted  in 
French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Zayed 
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Fr  263 — The  French  Novel  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (3) 

Transitional  problem  of  the  novel,  as  it  evolved  from  its  nineteenth 
century  prototype:  the  problem  of  adolescence  and  various  solutions  pro- 
posed in  the  works  of  Alain  Fournier,  Cocteau,  Gide,  Colette,  Mauriac, 
Malraux  and  others.  Conducted  in  French. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Gauthter,  S.J. 

Fr  264 — Proust:  The  Man  and  His  Works  (3) 

Problems  in  Proustian  studies  concerning  early  versions  of  "A  la  re- 
cherche du  temps  perdu,"  time,  the  two  memories,  and  the  Proustian 
vision  of  the  world,  will  constitute  the  core  of  the  course.  Conducted  in 
French. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Gauthier,  S.J. 

Fr  265 — The  Literature  of  Existentialism  in  France  (3) 

Analysis  of  representative  works  of  Sartre,  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  and 
Camus.  The  anti-novel  of  Robbe-Grillet  and  Butor.  The  theatre  of 
lonesco,  Beckett  and  Genet  as  an  expression  of  existentialist  doctrine. 
Conducted  772  French. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Gauthier,  S.J. 

Fr  267 — Surrealism  in  France  (3) 

Studies  in  Surrealism  as  a  way  of  life  and  an  artistic  expression;  its 
emergence  and  relation  to  Existentialism  and  the  Arts.  The  course  will 
focus  upon  the  works  of  Apollinaire,  Breton,  Aragon,  Eluard  et  al.  Con- 
ducted in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Gauthier,  S.J. 

Fr  268 — Francois  Mauriac  (Seminar)   (3) 

The  novels  of  Mauriac  will  be  discussed  as  artistic  expressions  of  the 
problem  of  evil  and  "Tinquietude  spirituelle"  in  the  modern  world.  The 
crystallization  of  Mauriac's  ideas  in  the  unforgettable  characters  of  The- 
rese,  Brigitte  and  Genetrix.  Conducted  in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Gauthier,  S.J. 

Fr  269 — Andre  Gide  (Seminar)   (3) 

Discussion  will  deal  with  the  author's  life  and  the  basic  tenets  of  "le 

gidisme";  Gide  as  literary  critic  and  experimental  novelist;  his  influence 

upon  the  younger  generation  of  writers  in  France.  Conducted  in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Gauthier,  S.J. 

Fr  272 — The  French  Theatre  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (3) 

A  study  of  French  drama  and  stage  production  from  World  War  I  to 
the  present  time.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  plays  of  Claudel, 
Sartre,  Camus  and  the  contemporary  "theatre  of  the  absurd."  Conducted 
in  French. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Lee 

Fr  273 — Stephane  Mallarme  (3) 

A  study  of  Mallarme' s  poetry,  and  of  his  influence  upon  the  group 
of  young  writers  who  gravitated  around  him.  The  birth  and  growth  of 
the  Symbolist  movement.  Conducted  in  French. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Zayed 
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Fr  274 — Peguy  and  Apollinaire  (3) 

A  study  of  contrasts  in  two  modern  conceptions  of  poetry.  Literature 
as  a  polemic  instrument  for  the  exaltation  of  patriotic  and  religious  vir- 
tues in  Peguy;  the  personal  experiences  of  an  anarchist  and  dilettante  as 
sources  of  inspiration  for  Apollinaire.  Conducted  in  French. 

F.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Zayed 

GERMAN  (Gm) 

Gm  130 — German  Baroque  Literature  (3) 

Poetry  and  prose  between  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Opitz  Deutsche  Poeterey,  the  influ- 
ence of  seventeenth  century  literary  societies,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
mystics  in  Silesia  (J.  B5hme,  Angelus  Silesius,  and  others),  popular 
preaching  in  Vienna,  Grimmelshausen  and  the  picaresque  novel  in  Ger- 
man transition  to  Rococo  poetry.  Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  143-144 — Goethe's  Works  Except  Faust  (3,  3) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  Goethe's  major  work.  Outline  of  his  literary 
development.  His  relationship  with  Schiller,  to  contemporary  writers  and 
to  the  German  Romantic  School.  Conducted  in  Qerman. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Bluhm 

Gm  145-146 — Goethe's  Faust  (3,  3) 

A  close  study  of  both  parts  of  Goethe's  masterpiece.  The  relation  of 
Goethe's  Faust  to  the  Faust  legend  in  European  literature  at  large.  Con- 
ducted in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Bluhm 

Gm  152 — German  Romanticism  (3) 

Wackenroder,  Tieck,  Fr.  and  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Novalis.  Jena  and  Hei- 
delberg Romanticists.  Brentano,  A.  von  Arnim,  Jos.  Gorres,  the  Grimm 
Brothers,  Fouque,  Chamisso,  Eichendorff .  Romantic  narrative  and  poetry. 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  Music  and  art.  Transition  to  Jung  Deutschland.  Con- 
ducted in  German. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  153-154 — The  German  Novelle  (3,  3) 

A  critical  study  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  Novelle  as 
an  independent  genre  from  its  inception  with  Goethe,  through  the  19th 
century  with  Brentano,  Storm,  Meyer,  and  including  the  modern  period 
with  Kafka,  Thomas  Mann,  the  Diirrenmatt.  Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Cahill 

Gm  155-156 — German  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(3,3) 
A  careful  reading  and  discussion  of  the  poetry  of  Heine,  Morike,  Heb- 
bel,  Keller,  C  F.  Meyer,  Droste-Hiilshoff.  Conducted  in  German. 

M.,  W.,  3:00-4:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Bruhn 
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Gm  157 — ^German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3) 

A  close  study  and  analysis  of  the  diverse  trends  which  characterized  the 
19th  century  course  of  the  drama,  as  reflected  in  such  dramatists  as 
Biichner,  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel.  Conducted  in  German. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Cahill 

Gm  168 — Modern  German  Drama  (3) 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  drama  of  the  20th  century  from  the  period 
of  Naturalism  with  Hauptmann,  Expressionism  with  Georg  Kaiser  up 
to  and  including  the  epic  theatre  of  Berthold  Brecht  and  Max  Frisch. 
Conducted  in  German. 

T,,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  (2;?^  sem.)  Prof.  Cahill 

Gm  175-176 — Cultural  Background  of  German  Literature  (3,  3) 
The  cultural  and  artistic  achievement  of  German-speaking  Europe, 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Their  relation  to  the  major  move- 
ments in  German  literature.  Conducted  in  German. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Melngailis 

Gm  181 — Advanced  Composition  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of 
German  syntax  and  difficult  grammatical  problems  so  that  he  may  ex- 
press himself  correctly  and  accurately  in  expository  writing.  Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Conducted  in  German. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00  -  1 :50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Eykman 

Gm  182 — German  Stylistics  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 
teachers  of  German  a  grasp  of  stylistics  and  to  foster  the  development  of 
individual  style  through  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  through  exer- 
cises in  free  composition.  Conducted  in  German. 
Prerequisite:  German  181  or  the  equivalent. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-  1:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Eykman 

Gm  205 — History  of  the  German  Language  (3) 

Major  stages  of  its  development  (the  Germanic  Period,  Old  High 
German,  Middle  High  German,  Early  New  High  German,  and  New 
High  German).  The  influence  of  courtly  culture,  Humanism,  the  Refor- 
mation, Baroque  society.  Pietism,  Enlightenment,  Classicism,  and  the 
Romantic  School  on  German  language  and  style.  Literary  and  linguistic 
problems.  Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  215 — Courtly  Epic  in  the  Middle  High  German  Period  (3) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  courtly  authors  such  as  Heinrich  von  Vel- 
deke,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  et  al.  French  models 
will  be  studied  and  stylistic  differences  analyzed.  Conducted  in  German. 
Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Szoverffy 
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Gm  217 — Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 

A  systematic  study  of  the  German  Minnesang  between  1150  and  1230. 
Reading  of  major  authors  from  von  Kiirenberg  to  Walther  von  der  Vo- 
gelweide.  Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  219 — Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  and  Later  Minnesang 

Reading    and    discussion    of    Walther's    lyric    poetry    (Mmnelieder, 
Sprnche,  Crusader  and  religious  songs).  Minnesang  after  Walther  and 
Neidhart  von  Reuenthal  in  the  13th  century.  Conducted  in  German. 
M.,  4:30-6:15  (^Ist  sem.)  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  220 — The  Nibelungenlied  (3) 

A  close  study  of  the  text,  its  literary  and  philological  problems.  Pos- 
sible origins  and  development  of  the  early  stages  to  the  altere  Nibelungen- 
not.  Influence  of  courtly  culture.  Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  222 — Parzival  (3) 

A  close  study  of  literary,  philological  and  historical  problems  related 
to  Parzival  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach.  Conducted  in  German. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  225-226 — Humanism  and  Reformation  (3,  3) 

Close  reading  of  Ackermann  aus  Bohmen,  Sebastian  Brant's  Narren- 
schiff,  and  Martin  Luther'  chief  writing.  Conducted  in  German. 
Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Bluhm 

Gm  235 — German  Baroque  Lyrics  (3) 

A  chronological  study  of  major  poets:  Opitz,  Spee,  Weckherlin,  Lo- 
gau,  Dach,  Gerhardt,  Flemming,  Gryphius,  Klaj,  Rist,  Hofmann  von 
Hofmannswaldau,  Scheffler,  Harsdorfer,  Zesen,  Kuhlmann,  Glinther. 
Close  reading  of  poems,  religious  and  secular  lyrics.  Discussions  of  major 
themes  and  analysis  of  forms.  Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  236 — German  Baroque  Theatre  (3) 

A  study  of  major  writers  and  their  tragedies  and  comedies.  (Gryphius, 
Lohenstein,  etc.)  The  Welt-Theater  tradition  at  the  Imperial  Court  and 
in  Germany.  Opera  and  theater.  Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  237 — German  Baroque  Novel  and  Prose  Narrative  (3) 

Works  by  the  17th  century  German  writers:  J.  M.  Moscherosch,  J.  J. 
Christ,  von  Grimmelshausen  (Simplicissimus,  Courasche,  Das  wunder- 
barliche  Vogelnest),  Christian  Reuter  (Schelmuffsky).  Picaresque  ro- 
mance and  satire.  The  heroic  novel:  Philipp  von  Zesen  (Die  adriatische 
Rosemund  etc.)   Translations.  Conducted  in  German. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Szoverffy 
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Gm  247-248 — The  Works  of  Schiller  (3,  3) 

Schiller's  place  in  German  Literature;  his  idealism  and  influence  on 
German  thought.  Reading  and  discussion  of  his  dramas,  D/V  Ra//ber,  Die 
J//?2gfra//  von  Orleans,  W'llhehn  Tell,  etc.;  his  theoretical  and  aesthetic 
writings.  Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Bh/hm 

Gm  253-254— The  German  Bildungsroman  (3,  3) 

A  careful  reading  and  discussion  of  Wieland's  A^^athon,  Goethe's 
Wilhehn  Me/ster,  Keller's  Der  f^r/'/ne  Heinrkh,  Stifter's  Der  Nachsom- 
mer,  Thomas  Mann's  Der  Zauherherg,  Hesse's  Das  Glasperlenspiel.  These 
major  novels  will  be  examined  against  the  general  intellectual  history 
of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Conducted  hi  Ger- 
man. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Bluhm 

Gm  257 — The  German  Novelle  (3) 

A  critical  study  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  Novelle  as 
an  independent  literary  genre  from  its  inception  with  Goethe,  through 
the  19th  century  with  Kleist,  Meyer,  and  Storm,  and  including  such 
modern  representative  authors  as  Kafka,  Thomas  Mann  and  Diirrenmatt. 
Conducted  in  German. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  s em.)  Prof.  Cah'dl 

Gm  258 — German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3) 

A  detailed  evaluation  of  the  diverse  trends  which  characterized  the 
19th  century  drama  as  seen  in  the  works  of  such  dramatists  as  Kleist, 
Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  etc.  Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Cahill 

Gm  263 — Modern  German  Novel  since  1880  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  development  of  the  novel  from  1880  to  1945, 
centered  around  its  varied  trends  in  Naturalism  through  Expressionism 
and  concentration  on  such  authors  as  Schnitzler,  Rilke,  Hesse  et  al. 
Conducted  in  German. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Cahill 

Gm  264 — German  Novel  of  the  Postwar  Period  (3) 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  contemporary  novelists  from  1945  to  the  pres- 
ent, as  E.  Jiinger,  Wiechert,  Diirrenmatt,  etc.  who  t)'pify  the  changes 
through  which  the  present-day  novel  has  evolved.  Conducted  in  German. 
Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Cahill 

Gm  266 — Contemporary  German  Narrative  Prose  (3) 

This  course  traces  the  dynamic  emergence  of  the  short  narrative  work 
as  a  recognized  art  form  from  1945  to  the  present.  Typical  authors  to 
be  covered  include  Andres,  Eich,  Grass,  Walser  and  the  so-called  Gruppe 
47.  Conducted  in  German. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cahill 

Gm  274-275 — German  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

(3,3) 
A  close  study  of  George,  Rilke,  Hofmannsthal,  the  Expressionists; 
poetry  after  the  Second  World  War.  Conducted  in  German. 

F.,  4:30-6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Eykman 
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ITALIAN  (It) 
It  113 — Dante:  A  Study  of  His  Poetry  at  the  Time  of  the 

Vita  Nuova  (3) 
Formation  of  Dante's  poetic  language  through  the  cultural  experiences 
of  his  youth.  Conducted  in  Italian. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Simonelli 

It  116 — Dante:  The  Inferno  (3) 

The  first  cantica  of  the  Divina  Comedia  will  be  analyzed  in  the  light 
of  its  political,  religious  and  literary  significance.  Conducted  in  Italian^ 
Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Figurito 

It  117 — ^Dante:  Purgatorio  (3) 

A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  with  stress  on  the  second  can- 
tica of  the  Commedia.  Conducted  in  Italian. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Figurfto 

It  118 — Dante:  Paradiso  (3) 

A  continuation  of  the  Divina  Commedia  with  stress  on  the  third  can- 
tica. Conducted  in  Italian. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Figurito 

It  119 — The  Works  of  Petrarca  (3) 

A  study  of  the  important  works  of  the  poet  laureate  in  the  light  of 
his  character  and  his  time.  Analysis  and  discussion  will  be  focused  on 
the  Canzoniere  and  /  Trionfi.  Conducted  in  Italian. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Figurito 

It  120 — The  Works  of  Boccaccio  (3) 

A  study  of  Boccaccio,  the  man,  reflected  in  his  works.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  Decamerone  as  the  universal  opus  embody- 
ing the  known  world  of  his  time,  which  closes  the  Medieval  Period. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Figurito 

It  121-122 — ^The  Renaissance  in  Italy  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Humanism,  leading  to  an 
analysis  of  the  Renaissance,  through  selected  readings  from  the  works 
of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Machiavelli,  Cellini,  and  other  representative  authors. 
Conducted  in  Italian. 

Not  offered  in  1968-1969- 

It  123 — Petrarchism  in  Italy  During  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3) 
The  theory  of  imitation  and  the  poetic  practice.   From  Bembo  and 
Pier  Francesco  Pico  to  Bernardo  Tasso.  Conducted  in  Italian. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Simonelli 

It  126 — Macchiavelli  (3) 

A  close  reading  of  the  Principe.  The  philological  aspect  will  be  stress- 
ed. Conducted  in  Italian. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Simonelli 
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It  158 — Leopardi  (3) 

The  Operette  Morali  and  the  period  of  the  great  Idilln  (1824-1830)  : 
a  moment  in  European  Romanticism.  Conducted  in  Italian. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Simonelli 

It  181 — Advanced  Composition  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of 
ItaHan  syntax  and  difficult  grammatical  problems,  so  that  he  may  ex- 
press himself  correctly  and  accurately  in  expository  writing.  Not  for  grad- 
uate credit.  Conducted  in  Italian. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

It  182 — Italian  Stylistics  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 

teachers  of  Italian  a  grasp  of  stylistics  and  to  foster  the  development  of 

individual  style  through  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  from  the  masters, 

and  exercises  in  free  composition.  Conducted  in  Italian. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  181  or  the  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Figurito 

It  205 — History  of  the  Italian  Language  (3) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Italian  language,  through  analysis 
of  the  earliest  extant  documents,  from  the  Veronese  riddle  to  the  first 
literary  texts.  Conducted  in  Italian. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Simonelli 

It  206 — Readings  in  Early  Italian  (3) 

A  philological  analysis  of  early  literary  texts  in  Italy.  The  course  will 
focus  upon  the  poets  of  the  "duecento."  Conducted  in  Italian. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  103  or  the  equivalent. 
Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Simonelli 

It  223 — Florentine  Culture  in  the  Times  of  Lorenzo  (3) 

The  study  of  humanistic  poetry  against  the  cultural  background  of  the 
Platonic  Academy.  (Poliziano,  Pulci,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Marsilio,  Fi- 
cino)  Conducted  in  Italian. 

Summer  Session  1968  Prof.  Simonelli 

PORTUGUESE  (Pt) 

Pt  31-32 — Introduction  to  Portuguese  (3,  3) 

An  intensive  course  for  Department  majors  or  other  students  with  an 
interest  in  the  language  and  culture  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  Fundamental 
elements  fo  Portuguese  will  be  assimilated  rapidly.  The  reading  and 
discussion  of  selected  texts  will  be  treated  as  a  cultural  initiation. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00-10:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Araujo 

Pt  41-42 — Conversational  Portuguese  (3,  3) 

The  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's  linguistic  abilities. 
Classroom  discussion  and  oral  reports  are  based  on  literary  and  non- 
literary  readings.  Conducted  in  Portuguese. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Vieira 
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Pt  71 — Readings  in  Portuguese  Literature  (3) 

The  novels  and  poetry  of  prominent  Portuguese  writers  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries  will  be  read,  to  develop  the  student's  appreciation  of 
cultural  material  and  his  ability  to  discuss  it  in  Portuguese.  Conducted 
in  Portuguese. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Vieira 

Pt  72 — Readings  in  Brazilian  Literature  (3) 

The  course  will  focus  upon  the  works  of  the  foremost  novelist  and 
poets  of  modern  Brazil,  to  develop  the  student's  appreciation  of  Bra- 
zilian culture  and  his  ability  to  discuss  it  in  Portuguese.  Conducted  in 
Portuguese. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Vieira 

Pt  222 — Mediaeval  Portuguese  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  linguistic  development  of  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage will  be  given  in  conjunction  with  readings  in  early  texts.  These 
will  include:  Galician-Portuguese  lyrics,  selections  from  the  Leal  Con- 
selheiro  of  King  Duarte,  and  the  chronicles  of  Fernao  Lopes  and  Gomes 
Eanes  de  Zurara. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Vieira 

Pt  225 — The  Theatre  of  Gil  Vicente  (3) 

Readings  in  Portuguese  of  selected  plays  by  this  father  of  the  Portu- 
guese theatre.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Vicentine  theatre  and  its  reflection  of  Portuguese  society  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

M.,  3:00-4:45  {1st  s em.)  Prof.  Vieira 

RUMANIAN  (Ru) 

Ru  31-32 — Introduction  to  Rumanian  (3,  3) 

This  is  a  course  for  beginners.  It  stresses  developing  simultaneously 
the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural  comprehension,  oral  and 
written  self-expression.  Classwork  will  be  supplemented  by  laboratory 
drill. 

T.,  Th.,  1:00  -  2:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Moissiy 

Ru  141-142 — Intermediate  Rumanian  (3,  3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  consolidate  the  first-year  study  of  Rumanian 
through  review  of  the  basic  elements  of  grammar  and  syntax,  and  to  de- 
velop the  student's  language  proficiency  through  close  reading  of  se- 
lected texts,  oral  practice,  and  written  composition. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Moissiy 

SLAVIC   (Sl) 

Sl  5-6 — Elementary  Serbo-Croatian  (3,  3) 

The  phonology  and  grammar  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  literary  language. 
Elementary  readings. 

By  arangement  Prof.  Taranovska 
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Sl  107-108 — Intermediate  Serbo-Croatian  (3,  3) 
Readings  in  Serbo-Croatian  folk  and  literary  texts. 
Prerequisite:  Slavic  3-6  or  its  equivalent. 
By  arrangement  Prof.  Taranovska 

Sl  113-114 — Intermediate  Polish  (3,  3) 
Readings  in  Polish  texts. 

Prerequisite:  Slavic  9-10  or  its  equivalent. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00-9:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Garrity 

Sl  155-156 — Readings  in  Russia  Literature  of  the  19th 
AND  20th  Centuries  (3,  3) 
Aimed  at  giving  the  student  proficienqr  in  reading  in  Russian  through 
the  use  of  literary  texts  from  the  1 9th  and  20th  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  its  equivalent. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00-  1:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Garrity 

Sl  159-160 — The  Russian  Short  Story  (3,  3) 

Detailed  reading  (in  Russian)   and  analysis  of  the  various  types  of 
Russian  short  stories  from  both  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  its  equivalent. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00  -  10:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Bowen 

Sl  165-166 — The  Russian  Drama  (3,  3) 

Readings  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Russian  plays  in  Rus- 
sian. Choice  of  material  will  depend  on  level  of  preparation  of  the  class. 
Prerequisite:  The  equivalent  of  three  years  of  Russian. 
T.,  Th.,  1 :30  -  2:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Bowen 

Sl  192 — Structure  of  Modern  Russian  (3) 

The  phonological,  morphological  and  syntactic  structure  of  standard 
modern  Russian.  Special  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  teaching  Russian 
to  speakers  of  English;  comparison  of  English  and  Russian  linguistic 
structures. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Russian  or  its  equivalent. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Jones 

Sl  193 — Old  Church  Slavonic  (3) 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Slavic  languages;  the  linguistic 
structure  of  Old  Church  Slavonic  and  its  relation  to  the  structure  of  the 
Russian  language  illustrated  through  readings  in  Old  Church  Slavonic 
texts. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Jones 

Sl  194 — Old  Russian  Literature  (3) 

Readings  in  the  literature  of  Russian  from  the  Kievan  period  through 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

Prerequisite:  Slavic  193  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Jones 
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Sl  261 — ^Readings  in  Dostoevsky  (3) 

Readings  in  Russian  from  the  prose  of  Dostoevsky. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  its  equivalent. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 
Sl  262 — Readings  in  Chekhov  (3) 

Readings  in  Russian  from  the  prose  of  Chekhov. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  its  equivalent. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Sl(263 — Readings  in  Pushkin  (3) 

Readings  in  Russian  from  the  poetry  and  prose  of  A.  S.  Pushkin. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  its  equivalent. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 
Sl  264 — Readings  in  Tolstoy  (3) 

Readings  in  Russian  from  the  prose  of  L.  N.  Tolstoy. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  its  equivalent. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Sl  295 — ^Seminar  in  19th  Century  Russian  Poetry  (3) 

Intensive  study  of  the  structure,  thematic  trends  and  personalities  ex- 
pressed in  19th  century  Russian  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  The  equivalent  of  three  years  of  Russian. 

Th.,  3:00  -  5:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Jones 

Sl  296 — Seminar  in  20th  Century  Russian  Poetry  (3) 

Intensive  study  of  the  developments  in  Russian  poetry  from  the  Sym- 
bolist through  current  Soviet,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  emigre  Russian 
poetry. 

Th.,  3:00-5:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Jones 

SPANISH  (Sp) 

Sp  115-116 — Spanish  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3,  3) 

The  origin  and  growth  of  literary  genres  in  Spain,  from  the  eleventh 
through  the  fifteenth  century.  Readings  in  the  epic  poetry,  the  works  of 
Alfonso  el  Sabio,  the  Conde  Lucanor,  El  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  Santillana, 
Jorge  Manrique,  and  the  Cancioneros  of  the  15th  century.  Conducted  in 
Spanish. 

M.,  F.,  4:00-5:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Morsello 

Sp  131-132 — Literature  of  the  Golden  Age  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  major  authors  and  their  works,  with  extensive  required 
readings.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Siciliano 

Sp  151-152 — Spansih  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (3,  3) 
Analysis  of  the  principal  literary  movements  in  Spain  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  Romantic  lyrics  and  drama;  costumbrismo  and  the 
realistic  novel;  Galdos'  Episodios  Nacionales;  the  Naturalistic  school. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 
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Sp  161-162 — Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  generation  of  '98  and  the  Modernista  movement,  as 

well  as  the  post-Civil  War  novel,  theatre,  and  poetry.  Representative 

writers  will  include  Unamuno,  Baroja,   Azorin,   Machado,   Benavente, 

Jimenez,  Lorca,  Casona,  Cela,  and  others.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  4:00  -  4:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Sheehan 

Sp  171-172 — Spanish  American  Literature  (3,  3) 

Survey  of  the  development  of  literary  genres  in  Hispanic  America. 
Foreign  influences  and  criollismo.  Various  types  of  novel:  the  struggle 
of  man  against  the  jungle  or  the  pampa,  of  Indian  against  the  white 
man,  of  man  against  society.  The  Spanish  American  conscience  as  ex- 
pressed by  essayists  and  poets.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

By  arrangement  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Guitarte 

Sp  175-176 — ^Cultural  Background  of  Spanish  Literature  (3,  3) 
The  cultural  and  artistic  achievements  of  the  Spanish  nation,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day,  and  their  relation  to  the  major  trends 
and  developments  in  Spanish  literature.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

M.,  F.,  4:30  -  5:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Tittmann 

Sp  181 — Advanced  Composition  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of 
Spanish  syntax  and  difficult  grammatical  problems,  so  that  he  may  ex- 
press himself  correctly  and  accurately  in  expository  writing.  Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

M.,  W.,  4:00  -  5:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Tijerina 

Sp  182 — Spanish  Stylistics  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 

teachers  of  Spanish  a  grasp  of  stylistics  and  to  foster  the  development 

of  individual  style  through  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  from  the 

masters,  and  exercises  in  free  composition.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  181  or  the  equivalent. 

M.,  W.,  4:00  -  5:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Tijerina 

Sp  205 — History  of  the  Spanish  Language  (3) 

A  study  of  the  internal  and  external  factors  which  determined  the 
development  of  Spanish  from  Spoken  Latin  to  the  modern  language.  Se- 
lected texts  from  each  major  period  will  be  analyzed  to  illustrate  the 
interplay  of  linguistic  and  literary  problems.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Guitarte 

Sp  206 — Readings  in  Old  Spanish  (3) 

Early  Spanish  texts  will  be  read  for  their  philological  interest,  to  illus- 
trate the  growth  of  the  language  from  its  primitive  forms  into  a  vehicle 
for  literary  expression.  The  interplay  of  linguistic  and  cultural  factors 
will  be  analyzed.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  203  or  its  equivalent. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Guitarte 
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Sp  215— The  Spanish  Epic  (3) 

Origin  and  development  of  epic  traditions  in  Spain.  The  Poema  de 
mw  Cid,  the  Poema  de  Fernan  Gonzalez,  the  Siete  Infantes  de  Lara  and 
the  epic  ballads.  The  course  will  be  focused  upon  the  first  of  these  poems. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Guitarte 

Sp  216 — ^The  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  (3) 

The  work  of  the  Arcipreste  de  Hita  will  be  analyzed  as  the  culminat- 
ing achievement  of  the  Mester  de  Clerecia.  Samplings  from  other  com- 
positions of  the  same  poetic  school  will  be  read  for  background  informa- 
tion. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Guitarte 

Sp  217 — Spanish  Prose  in  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 

Readings  in  outstanding  works  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  centuries. 
The  evolution  of  style  as  seen  in  the  Chronicles  and  Siete  Partidas  of  Al- 
fonso el  Sabio,  the  Conde  Lucanor,  and  the  Corhacho.  Conducted  in 
Spanish. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Tittmann 

Sp  218 — ^Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  (3) 

The  influence  of  mediaeval  lyric  traditions  and  of  indigenous  popular 
poetry,  upon  the  development  of  style  and  theme  during  the  pre-Renais- 
sance.  The  works  of  Juan  de  Mena,  the  Marques  de  Santillana  and  poets 
of  the  court  of  Juan  II  will  be  studied.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Tittmann 

Sp  219 — The  Romancero  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  romances  of  the  15th  and  l6th  centuries.  The  his- 
torical cycles — the  Cid,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  Infantes  de  Lara — will  be 
studied  in  terms  of  the  epic  origins  as  well  as  their  influence  on  Siglo 
de  Oro  drama.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Tittmann 

Sp  220— The  Celestina  (3) 

The  authorship  and  composition  of  the  Tragicomedia  de  Calixto  y 
Melibea.  Transformation  by  Rojas  of  the  traditional  theme  of  the  Vetula, 
into  a  dramatized  expression  of  a  tragic  love  affair  in  his  own  time. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Tittmann 

Sp  223 — Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age  (3) 

Studies  in  the  works  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Castillejo,  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Herrera,  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora  and  Que- 
vedo.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Tittmann 

Sp  224 — Spanish  Novel  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  the  pastoral  and  pica- 
resque novels.  Amadis  de  Gaula,  Montemayor's  Diana,  and  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes  will  be  analyzed  as  models  of  their  respective  genres.  Conducted 
in  Spanish. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Tittmann 
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Sp  225 — The  Picaresque  Novel  in  the  Siglo  de  Oro  (3) 

The  origins  of  the  unique  genre  and  its  masterpieces  in  Spain.  The 
course  will  focus  upon  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  and 
Quevedo's  Bus  con.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Morsello 

Sp  228 — Cervantes  and  Don  Quijote  (3) 

A  study  of  the  man  and  his  principal  work.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 
Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Siciliano 

Sp  230 — Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  (3) 

Origins  and  development  of  the  Spanish  drama.  The  course  will  deal 
primarily  with  the  works  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Ruiz  de 
Alarcon.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Sp  232 — The  Theatre  of  Lope  de  Vega  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  origins  and  development  of  the  Spanish  theatre  will 
be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays.  Selected 
comedias  of  this  author  will  be  read  and  related  to  various  aspects  of 
Spanish  society  during  the  Golden  Age.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

M.,  3:00  -  4:45  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.Vieira 

Sp  233 — Calderon  and  the  Auto  Sacramental  (3) 

Calderon's  life  and  contribution  to  the  Spanish  theatre.  The  history 
of  the  important  auto  sacramental.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Siciliano 

Sp  255-256 — Romanticism  in  Spain  (3,  3) 

Origins  of  romanticism.  Foreign  influences.  A  study  of  the  major 
works.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Siciliano 

Sp  262 — Modern  Spanish  Theatre:   1898-1936  (3) 

A  study  of  the  most  important  works  of  Benavente,  Joaquin  and  Se- 
rafin,  Alvarez-Quintero,  Martinez-Sierra,  Marquina,  Grau  and  Lorca. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Sheehan 

Sp  263 — The  Generation  of  '98  (3) 

A  study  of  the  main  authors,  with  discussion  of  their  representative 
works:  Unamuno,  Baroja,  Azorin,  Machado,  and  others.  Conducted  in 
Spanish. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Sheehan 

Sp  266 — Contemporary  Spanish  Theatre  (since  1939)  (3) 

A  study  of  the  most  important  works  of  Casona,  Calvo-Sotelo,  Peman, 
Buero  Vallejo,  and  others,  as  a  reflection  of  literary  and  social  develop- 
ments in  contemporary  Spain.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Sheehan 
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Sp  267 — Contemporary  Spanish  Novel  (since  1939)  (3) 

A  study  of  the  most  important  works  of  Cela,  Laforet,  Gironella, 
Zunzunegui,  Delibes  and  Matute,  with  emphasis  on  "Tremendismo"  and 
other  trends  in  the  contemporary  novel.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Sheehan 

Sp  275 — Contemporary  Novelists  of  Latin  America  (3) 

Readings  in  the  works  of  Asturias,  Carpentier,  Cortazar,  Fuentes, 
Garcia  Marquez  and  Bargas  Llosa.  Study  of  the  transformation  of  the 
regionalistic  and  nationalistic  subjects  into  the  search  for  personal  respon- 
sibility, the  creation  of  atmosphere  and  of  fictional  metaphysics.  Con- 
df/cted  in  Spanish. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Guitarte 

Sp  276 — Lyric  Poetry  in  Spanish  America  (3) 

Readings  in  the  poets  of  the  various  schools:  colonial,  romantics, 
modernists  and  contemporary  trends.  Particular  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  works  of  Sor  Juana,  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  Bello,  Heredia,  Ruben  Dario, 
Vallejo,  Gabriela,  Mistral,  Neruda  and  Octavio  Paz.  Conducted  in 
Spanish. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Guitarte 

COMPARATIVE  AND  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  STUDIES  (Ml) 
Ml  113 — The  Arthurian  Legend  in  Medieval  Europe  (3) 

Origins  of  Arthurian  traditions  and  their  appearance  in  English, 
French,  and  German  literature.  Comparative  study  of  Arthurian  ro- 
mances: stylistic  analysis,  development  of  themes.  Arthurian  tradition 
and  the  Holy  Grail.  Conducted  in  English. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Ml  115-116 — European  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages  (3,  3) 

A  critical  study  of  literary  phenomena  from  the  courtly  period  to  the 
age  of  Humanism.  Goliardic  poetry;  the  Artes  Poeticae,  and  Precepts  of 
rhetoric  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  beginning  of  ver- 
nacular lyrics:  troubadours,  trouveres,  and  Minnesanger.  Christian  and 
Moslem  love  as  lyric  themes  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Courtly  poetry  in 
Italy:  the  Sicilian  school;  Bologna  and  Florence  at  the  turn  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Meistersinger  and  rhetoriqueurs.  Early  humanists  as  har- 
bingers of  the  Renaissance.  Conducted  in  English. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Ml  119-120 — Medieval  Narrative  (Prose)  from  1100  (3,3) 

A  study  of  the  significance  and  development  of  mediaeval  Narative 
from  Petrus  Alfonsi  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Latin  story  books, 
narrative  collections.  Oriental  influences  on  mediaeval  story  telling.  The 
Exemplum  and  its  use  on  mediaeval  pulpit.  The  fabliaux  and  stories  of 
middle  class  in  France.  German  courtly  "Novelle."  Italian  development 
in  the  l4th  century.  The  spread  of  early  Humanist  narrative  and  enter- 
taining literature  in  Europe.  Mediaeval  narrative  in  later  collections  and 
folklore.  Conducted  in  English. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Szoverffy 
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Ml  155 — Studies  in  Nietzsche  (3) 

Critical  analysis  of  Niet2sche  as  a  writer;  interpretation  of  his  major 
works.  Conducted  in  English. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Bluhm 

Ml  159 — Brazilian  Literature  in  Translation  (3) 

The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  prominent  Brazil- 
ian prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Various  as- 
pects of  Brazilian  society  are  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  readings. 
Among  the  authors  to  be  read  are  Machado  de  Assis,  Euclides  da  Cunha, 
Gilberto  Freyre,  Lins  do  Rego,  Graciliano  Ramos,  Jorge  Amado,  and 
Erico  Verissimo.  Conducted  in  English. 

W.,  3:00  -  4:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Vieira 

Ml  160 — Portuguese  Literature  in  Translation  (3) 

The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  prominent  Portu- 
guese writers  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Various  aspects 
of  Portuguese  society  are  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  readings. 
Among  the  authors  to  be  read  are  Camoes,  Gil  Vicente,  E^a  de  Queiroz, 
Aquilino  Ribeiro,  and  Alves  Redol.  Conducted  in  English. 

W.,  3:00-4:45   {2nd  sem.)  Prof .  Vieira 

Ml  166 — The  Literature  of  Existentialism  (3) 

Studies  in' Existentialism  as  a  philosophy,  a  way  of  life,  and  an  artistic 
expression.  The  basic  tenets  of  Existentialism  will  be  analyzed  in  the 
works  of  Sartre,  Malraux,  Camus,  Kafka,  Genet,  lonesco,  Beckett,  et  al. 
Conducted  in  English. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {272d  sem.)  Prof.  Gauthier,  S.f. 

Ml  174 — The  Twentieth  Century  Novel  in  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Countries  (3) 
Readings  in  the  works  of  Asturias,  Azuela,  Carpentier,  Fuentes,  Re- 
vueltas,   Rulfo,  Yanez.  Existentialism,  the  urban  novel  and  the  latest 
literary  currents.  American  and  French  influences  as  well  as  that  of  Freud 
and  Marx  will  be  discussed.  Conducted  in  English. 

W.,  4:00  -  5:45  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Morsello 

Ml  175-176 — Introduction  to  Slavic  Culture  (3,  3) 

The  development  of  Slavic  culture  and  civilization  from  the  earliest 
known  common  sources  through  the  development  into  particular  groups 
and  characterizations.  Conducted  in  English. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ml  177-178 — Modern  European  Literature  (3,  3) 

Historical  backgrounds  of  European  literature.  A  study  of  European 
thought  and  its  impact  on  Western  civilization.  Consideration  is  given 
to  such  authors  as  Boccaccio,  Dante,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Marx,  Bakunin,  Ibsen, 
Dostoevsky,  Kafka,  et  al.  Conducted  in  English. 

Section  A:  W.,  2:15  -4:00  {both  sems.)  Prof.  McCrossen 

Section  B:  W.,  4:30-6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  McCrossen 
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Ml  179-180 — Modern  European  Novel  (3,  3) 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  insight  into  the 
hterary  inter-relationships  of  the  European  novel  from  Romanticism  on- 
ward. Typical  authors  considered  are:  Goethe,  Hugo,  Stendhal,  Flaubert, 
Maupassant,  Zola,  Gogol,  Werfel,  Kafka,  Koestler,  Galdos.  Conducted 
in  English. 

T.,  4:30-6:15   {both  sems.)  Prof.  McCrossen 

Ml  183-184 — Chinese  Literature  in  Translation  (3,  3) 

Study  of  selected  works  representative  of  the  major  genres  of  Chinese 
literature,  from  the  Classic  of  Songs  to  contemporary  short  stories.  Con- 
ducted in  English. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Wang 

Ml  185-186 — Twentieth  Century  China  as  Seen  by  Chinese 
AND  Western  Writers  (3,  3) 
Readings  (in  translation)   in  Lu-Hsiin,  Mao  Tun,  Lao  She,  Claudel, 
Malraux,  Kazantzakis,  Pearl  Buck,  John  Hersey  and  others.  Conducted 
in  English. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Wang 

Ml  190 — Cultural  and  Social  Impact  of  Language  Minorities 
IN  Europe  (3) 
The  origin  of  language  minorities  in  Western  and  Eastern  European 
countries;  their  influence  on  European  development  in  culture,  literature, 
social  development,  economic  aspects  of  their  activities,  their  impact  on 
national  and  international  politics.  Study  of  documents,  statistics,  prop- 
aganda material  and  linguistic  evidence.  Conducted  in  English. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Ml  192 — Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3) 

Language  as  a  communication  system.  The  principles  of  analyzing 
languages;  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax.  The  relation 
of  acoustical  research,  information  theory  and  symbolic  logic  to  linguis- 
tic analysis.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  application  of  current 
linguistic  theories  to  problems  of  language  teaching.  Conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30  -  2:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Jones 

Ml  193 — Theory  and  Methods  in  Linguistics  (3) 

Generative  Grammar  theory  will  be  described  and  compared  with 
other  models  of  human  language  and  the  application  of  linguistic  analy- 
sis illustrated  on  problems  from  the  fields  of  language  acquisition,  teach- 
ing and  literary  descriptions.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  submit  ma- 
terial for  analysis  from  the  fields  of  psychology,  mathematics,  literature. 
Conducted  in  English.  No  prerequisites. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30  -  2:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Jones 
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Ml  194 — Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  (3) 

A  study  of  the  specific  procedures  in  modern  language  teaching. 
Analysis  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various  methods  in  use  today. 
Demonstration  of  the  use  of  technical  equipment  in  the  language  lab- 
oratory. Conducted  hi  English. 

,  T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Valette 

Ml  196 — The  Language  Laboratory  (3) 

Introduction  to  language  laboratory  systems  and  administration.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  placed  on  the  preparation  of  laboratory  materials  for 
junior  high,  high  school  and  college  classes  in  foreign  languages  and 
literature. 

Prerequisite:  The  course  on  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  is 

recommended,  but  not  required. 
Not  offered  1%8-1969  Prof.  Valette 

Ml  211 — Romance  Philology  (3) 

From  Latin  to  Romance.  The  development  of  Vulgar  Latin  into  the 
Neo-Latin  languages,  illustrated  by  the  comparative  study  of  early 
French,  Provencal,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  texts.  Conducted  in 
English. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Simon  el  li 

Ml  224 — Provencal  (3) 

The  Provencal  language  will  be  studied  in  the  poetry  of  the  trouba- 
dours from  Guillaume  IX  de  Poitiers  to  Arnaut  Daniel.  Conducted  in 
English. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Simonelli 

Ml  298 — Paleography  (3) 

A  seminar  on  romance  paleography  and  textual  criticism.  Photocopies 
of  French,  Italian,  and  Provencal  manuscripts  will  be  examined.  Prob- 
lems in  the  preparation  of  a  critical  edition  will  be  discussed.  Conducted 
in  English. 

Not  offered  1968-1969  Prof.  Simonelli 

Ml  299 — Reading  and  Research  (3) 

Supervised  reading  within  specific  areas,  for  the  solution  of  individual 
problems  of  research.  This  course  may  be  taken  only  with  permission  of 
the  chairman,  upon  advice  of  the  thesis  director. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ml  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3,  3) 

Individual  work  under  tutorial  supervision,  to  assist  the  student  with 
problems  of  research  related  to  the  writing  of  the  thesis. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ml  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  non-credit  course  for  students  who  need  guidance  beyond  the  thesis 
seminar,  for  the  completion  of  their  thesis. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Ml  310 — Methods  of  Research  (3) 

The  science  of  bibliography,  the  particular  value  of  specific  works 
and  the  handling  of  materials  relating  to  chosen  problems,  are  treated 
in  order  to  assist  students  in  preparing  their  thesis. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ml  500 — Doctoral  Continuation 

All  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree are  required  to  register  for  doctoral  continuation  during  each  se- 
mester of  their  candidacy.  This  registration  entitles  them  to  the  use  of 
university  facilities  (library,  etc.)  and  to  the  privilege  of  auditing  in- 
formally (without  record  in  the  graduate  office)  courses  which  they  and 
their  advisers  deem  helpful.  Tuition  must  be  paid  for  courses  formally 
audited  or  taken  for  credit.  The  fee  for  doctoral  continuation  is  $80.00. 
Doctoral  candidates  who  fail  to  enroll  at  the  time  of  registration  will 
be  billed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING  (Nu) 

Professors:  Margaret  M.  Foley  {Chairman) ,  Rita  P.  Kelleher.* 
Associate  Professors:  Mary  E.   Shaughnessy**,  Eleanor  F. 

VOORHIES, 

Assistant  Professors:  Mary  E.  Calnan,  Marie  Farrell,  Joan  E. 

GOLDSBERRY,   CaROL  HARTMAN,   BeRNADETTE 
HUNGLER,    LORELLE    PeLLETIER,    ViRGINL\    L. 

O'Brien,  Roberta  Spurgeon,  Alice  Stueks, 
Dorothy  J.  Walker, 

Lecturers:  Jane  B.  Hanron,  Olive  M.  Lombard,  Gerald  S. 
Parker,  Dorothy  J.  Worth,  Henrietta  Golec, 

*On  leave  of  absence,  1968-1 969. 

**On  leave  of  absence,  Fall  Term,  I968. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Nursing  is  guided  by  the  philosophy  and  purposes 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Boston  College.  Its  moral  and  spiritual  values 
are  based  on  Christian  philosophy  and  theology.  Consequently,  it  strives  to 
inculcate  in  its  students  a  love  of  man  and  respect  for  his  worth  and  dignity. 

The  nursing  faculty  recognizes  that  today's  society  demands  a  nursing 
profession  whose  members  are  educated  liberally  and  who  practice  their 
profession  competently.  To  this  end,  the  faculty  is  dedicated  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  scholarship;  the  development  of  intellectual  processes;  the  expansion 
of  knowledge;  and  the  development  of  theories  of  nursing  practice. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  is  to  prepare  nurses  for  lead- 
ership positions  in  nursing.  Preparation  for  functioning  as  a  teacher  or 
clinical  specialist  is  provided  through  selected  courses  and  experiences  based 
on  the  needs  of  individual  students.  The  curriculum  is  characterized  by  em- 
phasis placed  on: 

(1)  Advanced  clinical  practice  and  investigation  in  a  nursing 
specialty;  (2)  selected  courses  which  provide  theoretical  founda- 
tions for  both  nursing  practice  and  functional  area  preparation; 

(3)  research  courses  designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  meth- 
ods of  investigating  health  problems;  and  (4)  courses  which  pro- 
vide knowledge  and  insight  into  the  problems  confronting  nurs- 
ing and  nursing  education. 

The  Department  of  Nursing  of  the  Graduate  School  offers  a  program 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  for  qualified  nurses  who  have 
an  acceptable  generic  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing  or  its  equivalent  as 
determined  by  the  faculty.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  advanced  study 
in  four  clinical  areas  of  nursing:  Medical-Surgical,  Community  Health, 
Maternal-Child  Health  and  Psychiatric-Mental  Health  Nursing.  All  pro- 
grams offer  preparation  in  the  functional  area  of  teaching.  In  addition,  the 
Psychiatric-Mental  Health  and  the  Maternal-Child  Health  areas  offer  pro- 
grams leading  to  preparation  in  clinical  specialization. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  are  responsible  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  indicated  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin, 
in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Nursing.  The  Master 
of  Science  degree  is  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  course  work 
and  an  oral  examination. 

All  candidates  for  the  graduate  degree  must  take  the  following  core 
courses:  Nu.  200,  Nu.  201,  Nu.  203.  The  student  may  also  elect  two  three- 
credit  courses. 

Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Forty-three  credits  are  required  and  the  course  work  may  be  com- 
pleted in  three  semesters  and  a  summer  session  of  full-time  study.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  core  courses,  the  students  are  required  to  take  Nu.  202,  Nu.  210, 
Nu.  211  and  Nu.  215  plus  a  course  in  Guidance  and/or  Counseling,  and 
two  courses  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  the  stu- 
dent to  choose  six  credits  of  elective  courses. 

Maternal-Child  Nursing 
The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Nursing  Program  require  48  credits 
of  full-time  study  and  is  four  semesters  in  length.  Students  may  select  a 
functional  major  of  clinical  specialty  or  teaching  in  either  maternity  or 
pediatric  nursing. 

In  addition  to  the  core  courses  the  students  in  the  teacher  preparation 
program  are  required  to  take:  Nu.  202,  Nu.  222,  Nu.  223,  Nu.  224,  Nu. 
225,  Nu.   226,  and  Nu.   228. 

For  the  Clinical  Specialist  all  of  the  above  courses  are  required  with 
the  exception  of  Nu.  202  and  Nu.  228,  the  latter  being  replaced  by  Nu.  227. 

During  the  first  two  semesters  students  study  theories  and  concepts 
common  to  both  pediatric  and  maternity  nursing.  In  the  third  semester  a 
clinical  practicum  is  offered  the  student  in  either  area. 

Concurrently,  courses  are  taken  to  complement  the  student's  knowl- 
edge in  her  functional  area  of  choice. 

The  fourth  semester  is  devoted  to  a  field  experience  in  teaching  or 
to  an  advanced  practicum  for  those  in  the  clinical  specialist  program. 

Psychiatric-Mental  Health 
The  program  requires  fifty  credits  through  two  academic  years  of  full- 
time  study  for  both  teacher  preparation  and  clinical  specialization.  In  the 
teacher  preparation  program,  the  Department  requires  the  following:  Nu. 
202,  Nu.  241,  Nu.  242,  Nu.  243,  Nu.  245  and  Ps.  219.  Two  three-credit 
courses  in  sociology  taken  during  the  first  academic  year  and  a  choice  of 
electives  during  the  second  year  complete  the  course  requirements. 

For  the  clinical  specialist  program  all  of  the  above  courses  are  required 
with  the  exception  of  Nu.  202  and  Nu.  245,  the  latter  being  replaced  by 
Nu.  244. 
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Community  Health  Nursing 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  beginning  teachers  of  community 
health  nursing  for  collegiate  schools  of  nursing.  Three  semesters  and  a 
summer  session  of  full-time  study  are  required.  Forty-four  course  credits 
are  needed  to  complete  the  course.  Courses  included  in  the  program  in  ad- 
dition to  the  core  courses  are:  Nu.  202,  Nu.  250,  Nu.  251,  Nu.  255,  Nu. 
252,,  Nu.  253  and  Nu.  256 — Students  majoring  in  Community  Health 
Nursing  are  required  to  have  a  car  available  for  use  during  field  experience. 

ACCREDITATION 

All  graduate  programs  are  approved  by  the  Accrediting  Service  of  the 
National  League  for  Nursing. 

TRAINEESHIPS 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  Public  Health  Service  Train- 
eeships  are  available  to  qualified  students. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Nu  200 — Perspectives  in  Nursing  (3) 

Trends  and  problems  in  nursing  and  nursing  education.  Considers  the 
philosophy,  objectives  and  opportunities,  organization  and  control  of 
nursing  and  programs  in  nursing. 

W.,  2:00  -  3:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Foley 

Nu  201 — Research  Methods  in  Nursing  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  major  methods  employed  in  investigating  nurs- 
ing problems.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  obtain, 
analyze,  interpret  and  report  pertinent  data. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Walker 

Nu  202 — Curriculum  Development  in  Nursing  Education  (3) 
Problems  of  educational  objectives,  selection  of  learning  experiences, 
concepts  of  curriculum  organization,  sequence  and  evaluation  in  cur- 
riculum organization,  sequence  and  evaluation  in  curriculum  planning 
will  be  considered. 

W.,  2:00-3:45  {2nd  sem.)  To  be  announced 

Nu  203 — Research  Seminar  (3) 

Discussion  of  and  participation  in  the  solution  of  specific  problems. 
By  arrangement  Prof.  Hanron 

Prof.  Walker 

Nu  210 — Advanced  Theory  and  Practice  in  Medical-Surgical 
Nursing  I  (5) 
Advanced  theory  and  practice  in  the  comprehensive  nursing  care  of  a 
patient  with  a  medical  and/or  surgical  problem. 

By  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof  .Hun  gler 

Prof.  Calnan 
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Nu  211 — Advanced  Theory  and  Practice  in  Medical-Surgical 
Nursing  11(5) 
A  continuation  of  Nu.  210  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 
By  arra?2gement  (^2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Hungler 

Prof.  Cain  an 

Nu  215 — Seminar  and  Field  Experience  in  Teaching  in 
Schools  of  Nursing  (6) 

(^Medical-Surgical  Nursing) 
Field  experience  in  teaching  in  selected  schools  of  nursing  and/or 
community  agencies.  This  experience  includes  observation,  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  clinical  area  of  specialization,  a  unit  on  evaluation  techniques 
and  participation  in  over-all  faculty  activities.  Seminars  are  held  weekly. 
Nu.  210  and  Nu.  211  are  prerequisites  for  this  course. 

By  arrangement  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Hungler 

Prof.  Calnan 

Nu  222-223 — ^Theory  and  Concepts  Maternal-Child  Health 
Nursing — Part  I  and  Part  II  (3) 
Current  trends  and  concepts  related  to  the  nursing  care  of  the  child- 
bearing  and/or  child-rearing  family  are  explored  with  emphasis  placed 
on  their  implications  for  nursing  education  and  practice. 
In  part  II  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  and  testing  of  nurs- 
ing theories  and  concepts. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Farrell 

Prof.  Pelletier 

Nu  224-225 — Clinical  Intervention  in  Maternal-Child  Health 
Nursing — Part  I  and  Part  II  (3) 
Intensive  study  is  made  of  the  patterns,  of  coping,  functioning  and 
maintenance  used  by  the  family  during  crisis  situations.  The  student 
studies  one  family  and  meets  with  the  mother  in  her  home  once  each 
week  during  the  school  year.  Detailed  analysis  is  made  of  the  nurse- 
patient  interaction  to  enable  the  student  to  become  aware  of  her  own 
actions  and  for  determining  rational  for  future  behavior.  The  analysis  is 
done  through  process  recordings,  individual  conferences  and  group  dis- 
cussions. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Farrell 

Prof.  Pelletier 

Nu  226 — Practicum  in  Maternal-Child  Health  Nursing  (3) 

Nu.  226  focuses  on  supervised  practice  in  a  clinical  setting,  of  the 
children  from  infance  through  adolescence  or  the  child-rearing  family 
from  onset  of  pregnancy  through  the  post-partum  period.  Nursing  care 
includes  home  follow-up  in  selected  cases.  Each  student  assumes  respon- 
sibility to  observe,  study  and  report  findings  on  a  clinical  problem.  Proc- 
ess recordings,  research  techniques,  group  discussions  and  individual 
conferences  are  utilized. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Farrell 

Prof.  Pelletier 
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Nu  227 — Advanced  Practicum  in  Maternal-Child  Health 
Nursing  (3) 
In  Nu.  227  an  area  of  special  interest  and/or  deficiency  is  individually 
selected,  for  student  study.  Such  areas  may  include  mental  retardation, 
long-term  handicapping  conditions,  or  any  disturbance  in  pattern  main- 
tenance of  the  child-bearing  family. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Farrell 

Prof.  Pellet ier 

Nu  228— Seminar  and  Field  Experience  in  Teaching  (3) 
(^Maternal-Child  Health  Nursing) 
Nu,  228  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  practical  competencies  essential  for  effective  teaching  of  maternal 
and  child  health  nursing. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  theories  of  learning  and  mo- 
tivation in  the  classroom  as  well  as  the  clinical  setting. 

By  arrangement  Prof.  Farrell 

Prof.  Pelletier 

Nu  241 — Advanced  Theory  and  Practice  in  Psychiatric 
Nursing  I  (5) 
Provides  an  experience  in  the  practice  of  Psychiatric  Nursing  within 
a  hospital  setting  with  an  individual  patient  and  a  group  of  patients.  In- 
dividual and  group  supervisory  conferences  focus  upon  discussion  of  stu- 
dent experiences  derived  from  reconstructions  of  their  interactions  with 
patients  and  directed  toward  the  formulation  of  nursing  concepts.  Week- 
ly seminar  discussions  focus  upon  systems  of  psychotherapy  and  their 
relevance  to  psychiatric  nursing  practice. 

Seminar  held  at  the  field  placement  (1st  sem.)  3  cr.   Prof.  Hartman 
Clinical  practice  (by  arrangement)  2  cr.  Prof.  Spurgeon 


Nu  242 — Advanced  Theory  and  Practice  in  Psychiatric 
Nursing  II  (6) 
Continuation  of  Nu.   241.  An  additional  experience  is  provided  in 
short  term  assessment  of  nursing  care  needs  of  hospitalized  patients. 

Seminar  held  at  the  field  placement  (1st  sem.)  3  cr.   Prof.  Hartman 
Clinical  practice  (by  arrangement)  3  cr.  Prof.  Spurgeon 


Nu  243 — Advanced  Theory  and  Practice  in  Psychiatric 
Nursing  III  (5) 
Provides  an  experience  in  the  practice  of  psychiatric  nursing  in  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  with  individual  clinical  supervision  con- 
tinued; a  weekly  seminar  focuses  on  the  concepts  and  principles  of  com- 
munity programming  as  these  affect  psychiatric  nursing  practice. 
Seminar  on  campus  (1st  sem.)  3  cr. 
Clinical  practice  (by  arrangement)  2  cr.  Prof.  Stueks 
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Nu  244 — Advanced  Theory  and  Practice  in  Psychiatric 
Nursing  IV  (7) 
Continuation  of  Nu.   243  and  required  for  those  students  selecting 
clinical  specialization. 

Seminar  on  campus  (1st  sem.)  3  cr. 

Clinical  practice  (by  arrangement)  4  cr.  Froj.  Stueks 

Nu  245 — Seminar  and  Field  Experience  in  Teaching  in 
Schools  of  Nursing  (7) 


(Psychiatric  Nursing) 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  utilize,  examine  and  evaluate  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  acquired  during  previous  3  semesters  within  the  context 
of  teaching  psychiatric  nursing  to  pre-baccalaureate  students.  Selected 
experiences  are  examined  in  terms  of  the  dynamic  relationship  among 
student  behaviors,  instructional  responses,  and  learning  outcomes.  Dis- 
cussions about  the  formulation  of  teaching  objectives  are  concerned  with 
elements  of  the  learning  environment,  elements  of  the  teaching  process, 
and  psychiatric  content  applied  to  nursing.  Required  for  those  students 
selecting  teacher  preparation. 

By  arangement  (2  sem.) 

Practicum,  4  cr. 

Seminar,  3  cr.  Prof.  Stueks 

Nu  250 — Advanced  Theory  and  Practice  in  Community 
Health  Nursing  I  (4) 
Exploration  and  re-evaluation  of  the  theories  and  concepts  underlying 
the  practice  of  community  health  nursing  and  intensive  study  of  the  dy- 
namics of  family  relationships.  Concurrent  laboratory  experience. 

W.,  9:00  -  10:45  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  O'Brien 

Field  Experience  (by  arrangement)  Prof.  Goldsberry 

Prof.  Golec 

Nu  251— Advanced  Theory  and  Practice  in  Community 
Health  Nursing  II  (5) 
Continuation  of  Nu.  250  which  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.  Study  of 
the  health  needs  of  groups  and  patterns  of  community  nursing  services. 
Concurrent  laboratory  experience  with  opportunity  for  nurse  participa- 
tion on  a  multi-disciplinary  community  health  team. 

W.,  11:00  -  12:45  p.m.  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  O'Brien 

Field  Experience  (by  arrangement)  Prof.  Goldsberry 

Prof.  Golec 

Nu  252 — ^PuBLic  Health  Organization  (3) 

Exploration  and  re-evaluation  of  contemporary  patterns  of  public 
health  organization.  Consideration  of  programs  and  plans  for  provision 
of  medical  and  health  care  for  the  country. 

Th.,  9:00  -  10:45  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Worth 
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NU    253 BlOSTATISTICS  AND  EPIDEMIOLOGY    (3) 

Biostatistics  and  epidemiology,  both  essential  in  problem  solving,  will 
be  presented  as  an  integrated  course.  Biostatistics,  demography,  and  epi- 
demiology will  be  discussed.  There  will  be  opportunity  for  application 
through  planned  laboratory  experiences  in  problem  solving. 

Th.,  1:00-2:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lombard 

Nu  255 — Seminar  and  Field  Experience  in  Teaching  in 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing  (8) 
{Community  Health  Nursing) 
Consideration  of  current  trends  in  the  teaching  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing and  exploration  of  the  content,  process  and  outcomes.  Opportunity 
provided  for  teaching  of  baccalaureate  students  both  in  class  and  clinical 
settings.  Nu.  250  and  Nu.  251  are  prerequisites  for  this  course. 
M.,  11:00-  12:30  p.m.,  F.,  9:00-  11:45  {1st  sem.) 
Teaching  practicum  {by  arrangement)  Prof.  Voorhies 

Prof.  O'Brien 

Nu  256 — Environmental  Health  (3) 

Consideration  of  environmental  factors  significant  to  health,  study  of 
control  measures  and  methods  utilized  for  promotion  of  community  well- 
being. 

T.,  9:00  -  10:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Parker 

Nu  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (Pl) 

Professors:  Thomas  J.  Blakeley,  Donald  A.  Gallagher. 

Associate  Professors:  Frederick    J.    Adelmann,    S.J.,    Oliva    A. 

Blanchette,  S.J.,  Brian  J.  Cudahy,  Joseph 
A.  Devenny,  S.J.,  Idella  J.  Gallagher, 
Edward  M.  MacKinnon,  S.J.,  Stuart  B. 
Martin,  Richard  T.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Joseph 
L.  Navickas,  Reginald  F.  O'Neill,  S.J., 
Thomas  J.  Owens,*  Norman  J.  Wells. 

Assistant  Professors:  Joseph  H.  Casey,  S.J.,  Joseph  F.  Flanagan, 

S.J.  {Chairman),  IF'illiam  J.  Haggerty, 
Peter  J.  Kreeft,  Gerard  C.  O'Brien,  S.J., 
John  P.  Rock,  S.J.,  Daniel  Shine,  S.J. 

*On  leave  of  absence,  1 968-1 969. 

Philosophical  study  at  Boston  College  provides  the  opportunity  for 
open-ended  inquiry  and  reflection  on  the  most  basic  questions  that  con- 
cern man  and  the  ultimate  dimensions  of  his  world.  In  this  quest  for 
new  and  fuller  meanings,  the  philosophy  department  offers  a  balanced 
program  of  courses  allowing  for  concentration  in  the  following  specialized 
areas:  American  philosophy,  contemporary  continental  philosophy,  me- 
dieval philosophy,  philosophy  of  religion,  philosophy  of  science,  and  Rus- 
sian philosophy.  In  addition  to  these  areas  of  specialization,  provision  is 
made  for  inter-disciplinary  programs. 

The  range  of  courses  available  allows  the  student  considerable  flex- 
ibility in  planning  a  program  built  around  his  own  major  interest.  Em- 
phasis throughout  is  on  small  seminars,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
initiate  and  pursue  independent  and  original  research. 

Admission  Keqjiirements 
Only  a  small  and  select  number  of  students  is  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram each  year.  Candidates  are  expected  to  have  at  least  a  B-|-  average  in 
undergraduate  studies.  All  applicants  for  admission,  except  foreign  stu- 
dents, must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  have  the  scores 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Two  years  full-time  residence  is  required.  Doctoral  students  will  be 
expected  to  take  a  preliminary  examination  by  the  end  of  their  first  year, 
and  all  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  The  department  does  not  admit  candidates  seeking  a  terminal 
M.A.  degree. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
Pl  I03^Modern  Philosophy  (3) 

A  study  of  the  major  thinkers  of  the  period  from  Descartes  to  Hegel. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Rock,  S.J. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1 :00  -  1  :50  (2W  sem.)  Prof.  Bommarito 
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Pl  105 — Contemporary  Philosophy  (3) 

A  survey  of  major  philosophical  trends  in  the  twentieth  century. 
T.,  Th.,  1:30-2:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Adelmann,  S.J. 

r.,  Th.,  1 :30  -  2:45  l2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Blakeley 

Pl  110 — ^Philosophy  of  Modern  Art  (3) 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  Freudianism,  Evolutionism,  Existential- 
ism and  other  recent  philosophical  thought  on  such  schools  of  art  as 
Futurism,  Surrealism,  and  Abstract  Expressionism. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  I.  Gallagher 

Pl  111 — Aesthetics  (3) 

The  major  philosophical  questions  concerning  art,  including  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  the  art  object,  and  the  function  of  art  in  the  evolution 
of  human  consciousness. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  I.  Gallagher 

Pl  114 — Zen  Buddhism  (3) 

After  an  introduction  to  Oriental  philosophy,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  understand  the  single  essential  point  of  Zen  from  the  Zen  writings 
themselves.  Conclusions  will  be  attempted  in  the  area  of  (a)  classifying 
Zen:  philosophy?  religion?  psycho  -  therapy  ?  mysticism?  (b)  perceiving 
the  presence  of  the  Zen  insight  in  much  Western  thought. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00-3:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Kreeft 

Pl  119 — American  Pragmatism  (3) 

A  close  analysis  of  selected  writings  of  Pierce,  James  and  Dewey. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00  -  10:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Haggerty 

Pl  124 — Plato's  Dialogues  (3) 

A  close  study  of  the  major  dialogues  concentrating  on  Plato's  views 
on  man,  knowledge  and  being. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  O'Brien,  S.J. 

Pl  130 — Contemporary  Logic  (3) 

A  one-semester  introduction  to  symbolic  logic  primarily  intended  for 
those  not  majoring  in  mathematics.  Topics  included  are:  the  basic  log- 
ical operations,  the  first  order  sentential  calculus,  quantification,  valid 
forms,  argumentation  and  an  introduction  to  axiomatics. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Schweitzer,  S.J. 

Pl  136 — Introduction  to  Analytic  Philosophy  (3) 

A  historical  survey  of  the  major  phases  of  twentieth-century  Analytic 
Philosophy:  Realism,  Logical  Analysis,  Logical  Positivism,  Conceptual 
Analysis. 

T.,  Th.,  12:00  -  12:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Murphy,  S.J. 

Pl  137— Hegel  (3) 

An  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  in  the 
Phenomenology  of  Spirit:  a  working  out  of  the  historical  and  individual 
movement  from  consciousness  through  self-consciousness  to  reason. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Navickas 
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Pl  138 — History  of  Russian  Philosophy  (3) 

The  development  of  Russian  Philosophy  under  the  impetus  of  theo- 
logical speculation  and  eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  European 
philosophy  with  special  emphasis  on  Solovyov,  Berdyaev,  Frank,  and 
Lossky. 

T.,  Th.,  10:30-11:20  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Navkkas 

Pl  142 — Contemporary  Atheism  (3) 

The  modalities  and  sources  of  today's  atheism  will  be  treated,  e.g. 
those  springing  from  scientific  humanism,  communism,  existentialism. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  11:00  -  11:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Casey,  S.]. 

Pl  143 — ^Contemporary  Marxism  (3) 

The  philosophical  problems  of  metaphysics  of  knowledge,  of  existence 

of  matter,  and  the  nature  of  man  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Marxism. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Adelmann,  S.J. 

Pl  151 — The  Meaning  of  the  Creative  Act  (3) 

To  illustrate  the  ultimate  victory  of  freedom  over  necessity,  the  con- 
cept of  creativity  will  be  analyzed  in  its  relation  to  culture,  morals,  beau- 
ty, love,  sex  and  mysticism. 

T.,  Th.,  10:30-  11:20;  Th.,  12:00-  12:50  {1st  sem.) 

Prof.  Donoghue,  S.J. 
T.,  Th.,  10:30-  11:20;  Th.,  12:00-  12:50  {2nd  sem.) 

Prof.  Donoghue,  S.J. 

Pl  157 — Existentialism  (3) 

While  seeking  a  wider  view  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  existential 
thought,  this  course  will  gwQ  special  emphasis  to  such  outstanding  fig- 
ures as  Kiekegaard,  Heidegger,  Berdyaev,  Sartre  and  Marcel. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Rock,  S.J. 

Pl  152 — British  Empiricism  (3) 

This  course  will  involve  a  study  of  both  the  major  and  minor  figures 
of  classical  British  Empiricism.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  political  and 
moral  philosophy. 

T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cudahy 

Pl  172 — Symbolic  Logic  (3) 

The  propositional  calculus.  First  order  theories.  Godel's  completeness 
theorem.  First  order  arithmetic.  Godel's  incompleteness  theorem. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Feeney,  S.J. 

Pl  178 — Phenomenology  and  Symbolism  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  religion  which  attempts  to  combine  the  insights  of  the  history 
of  religious  and  phenomenology.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
role  of  religious  language. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15   {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Rasmussen 
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Pl  187 — Aristotle  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  major  philosophical  themes  in  the  writings  of 
Aristotle. 

T.,  Th.,  1:30  -  2:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Martin 

Pl  191 — Authority  and  Freedom  (3) 

This  course  involves  a  reading  and  discussion  of  several  classic  works 

concerned  with  the  problem  of  Liberty  and  Authority;  Plato's  Republic, 

Locke's  Secojid  Treatise,  Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty.  Contemporary  readings 

will  include  contributions  of  Maritain,  J.  C.  Murray,  and  Louis  Janssens. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  11:00-11:50;  M.,  W.,  F.,  12:00-  12:50 

Prof.  McCarthy,  S.J. 

Pl  198 — American  Philosophy  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  principal  schools  of  thought  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
precedes  the  study  of  the  "Golden  Age"-  of  Pierce,  James  and  Royce, 
Santayana  and  Dewey. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00  -  10:50  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  D.  Gallagher 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Pl  207 — Structure  of  Finite  Being  in  Western  Thought  (3) 

The  history  and  problematic  of  essence  and  existence  in  the  West 
against  the  backdrop  of  contemporary  discussions  and  Heidegger's  claim 
of  a  Vergessenheit  des  Sein. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Wells 

Pl  213 — Augustine  (3) 

The  influence  of  Hellenistic  thought  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Augustinian  religious  and  philosophical  synthesis.  Readings  from  se- 
lected works  and  texts.  Survey  of  Saint  Augustine's  influence  on  medieval 
and  later  thought. 

M.,  4:30-6:15   {1st  sem.)  Prof.  D.  Gallagher 

Pl  214 — Dialectic  in  Hegel  (3) 

Dialectical  materialism:  its  antecedents  in  Hegel,  its  origins  in  Marx 
and  Engels  and  its  influence  in  Soviet  Philosophy. 

W.,  3:00-4:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Blakeley 

Pl  216 — Sociology  of  Religion  (3) 

This  will  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  functional  conception  of  religion, 
religious  evolution,  religious  personalities  and  institutions,  and  make  an 
attempt  at  a  sociological  interpretation  of  the  contemporary  religious 
scene. 

W.,  3:00-4:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Steeman 

Pl  219 — Structures  of  Comparative  Religion  (3) 

A  study  of  the  methodologies  designed  to  interpret  religious  phenom- 
ena developed  by  Frazer,  Tylor,  van  der  Leeuw,  Wach,  Levi-Strauss, 
and  Eliade.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  Structuralism 
and  morphology  as  the  foundation  for  the  interpretation  of  a  selected 
body  of  religious  data. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof .  Rasmus  sen 
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Pl  221 — Oriental  Religions  (3) 

The  single  fundamental  question  of  oriental  religions — the  question 
of  self -identity — will  be  examined  in  its  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Taoist,  and 
Zen  manifestations,  using  both  primary  (scriptural)  sources  and  Western 
interpreters. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Kreeft 

Pl  227 — Soviet  Historiography  (3) 

Official  Soviet  philosophy  —  dialectical  and  historical  materialism — 
implies  a  certain  point  of  view  toward  history  of  philosophy  in  general 
and  prominent  philosophers  in  particular.  This  course  examines  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Soviet  view  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  explains 
them  in  function  of  the  Soviet  system  as  a  whole. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Blakeley 

Pl  230 — Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume  (3) 

British  Empirical  philosophy  seen  as  one  of  the  dominant  develop- 
ments in  modern  thought. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cudahy 

Pl  243-244 — Sequel  to  the  Pre-Socratics  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  Plato,  Timaeus;  Aristotle,  de  caelo,  de  anima,  de  genera- 
tione. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Maguire 

Pl  251 — Metaphysics  (3) 

A  systematic  discussion  of  validity  and  method  in  metaphysics;  the 
notion  of  being  and  analogy;  the  unity  and  the  activity  of  being;  the 
structure  of  being  and  becoming;  the  order  of  the  universe  according  to 
efficient  and  final  causation. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Blanchette,  S.J. 

Pl  262 — Theories  of  the  Person  (3) 

The  notion  of  the  "Person"   as  it  has  developed  in  the  course  of 
Western  philosophy  from  Plato  to  existentialism  and  phenomenology. 
T.,  3:00-4:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Adelmann,  S.J. 

Pl  266 — Readings  in  Political  Philosophy:  Aristotle's 
Etbks  AND  Politics 
Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  portions  of  these  works. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Faulkner 

Pl  268 — Political  Empiricism 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  political  experience  and  the  modes  of 
studying  it.  Readings  will  be  drawn  from  Montesquieu's  The  Spirit  of 
the  Laws  and  present-day  behavioralism. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Lowenthal 

Pl  276 — Theological  Perspectives  in  Modern  Literature 

The  various  visions  of  man  in  the  contemporary  world  offered  by  re- 
cent writers  who  are  aware  of  the  theological  dimensions. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  r  4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Shea,  S.J. 
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Pl  282 — Foundations  of  Mathematics  (3) 

Topics  to  be  treated  in  this  course  will  be  selected  from  one  or  more 
of  the  following  areas:  axiomatic  set  theory,  model  theory,  recursive 
function  theory. 

Prerequisite:  an  introductory  course  in  mathematical  logic  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 
T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Katsoff 

Pl  285 — Linguistic  Analysis  and  Problem  of  God  (3) 

A  brief  history  of  the  analytic  movement  will  be  given  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  contemporary  problem  of  language  about  God. 

Th.,  3:00-4:45  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Casey,  S.J. 

Pl  287 — Emergence  of  Secular  Consciousness  (3) 

A  study  of  the  recent  reexamination  of  the  meaning  of  the  secular  in 
the  light  of  the  historical  development  of  the  sacred  and  secular  cate- 
gories from  primitive  to  modern  time. 

F.,  3:00  -  4:45  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Flanagan,  S.]. 

Pl  292 — Problem  of  the  Infinite  (3) 

An  historical  and  textual  study  of  major  Western  philosophers  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  the  Infinite. 

Th.,  3:00-4:45  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Rock 

Pl  296 — Phenomenology  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  approach  and  methodological  principles  of  phenom- 
enology; an  examination  of  its  import  in  the  theories  of  Husserl,  Hei- 
degger, Sartre  and  Merleau-Ponty. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Murphy,  S.J. 

Pl  298 — American  Philosophy  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  principal  schools  of  thought  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
precedes  the  study  of  the  "Golden  Age"  of  Pierce,  Jamea  and  Royce, 
Santayana  and  Dewey. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Gallagher 

Pl  320 — Philosophy  and  Theology  in  Aquinas  (3) 

Starting  from  the  Aristotelian  notion  of  science  and  method  this  course 
will  examine  how  Aquinas  came  to  conceive  Sacred  Doctrine  as  a  science 
and  how  he  realized  this  idea  of  theology  in  practice.  The  seminar  papers 
will  study  St.  Thomas,  composing  philosophy  and  theology  in  his  man- 
ner of  procedure. 

M.,  3:00  -  4:45  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Blanchette,  S.J. 

Pl  339 — Analytic  Philosophy  (3) 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  a  detailed  examination  of  selected 
works  of  R.  Carnap,  W.  Quine,  P.  Strawson,  W.  Sellars. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Analytic  Philosophy  or  equivalent. 
M.,  3:00  -  4:45  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  MacKinnon,  S.J. 
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Pl  341— Kant  (3) 

The  Copernican  Revolution;  critical  philosophy  and  transcendental 
idealism;  Kant's  moral  philosophy;  the  moral  laws  and  postulates. 

T.,  3:00  -  4:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Murphy,  S.J. 

Pl  343 — Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (3)   (Po  261) 

An  attempt  to  understand  influential  twentieth-century  ideologies 
through  the  thinkers  who  helped  to  form  them.  Included  are  liberalism 
(Locke),  conservatism  (Burke),  communism  (Marx  and  Engels),  and 
nazism  (Nietzsche). 

W.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lowenthal 

Pl  368 — SuAREz  and  the  Structure  of  Finite  Being  (3) 

A  detailed  analysis  of  his  famous  31st  Disputation  in  the  light  of  an 
extensive  treatment  of  the  historical  background  of  the  problem. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Wells 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS  (Ph) 

Professors:  Robert  L.  Carovillano,  Frederick  E.  White  {Acting 
Chairman). 

Associate  Professors:  Robert    L.    Becker,*    Joseph    H.    Chen,* 

George  J.  Goldsmith,  Francis  McCaffrey, 
Solomon  L.  Schwebel. 

Assistant  Professors:  Darryl  Leiter,  Rev.  Francis  A.  Liuima,  S.J., 

Henry  L.  Smith,  Rein  A.  Uritam. 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  Edmund  H.  Carnevale, 
*On  leave  of  absence,  1967-1968. 

The  Department  offers  comprehensive  programs  of  study  and  research 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 
Courses  of  instruction  emphasize  the  basic  principles  of  physics  and  pre- 
pare the  student  to  choose  a  major  field  of  concentration  according  to  his 
interests  and  abilities.  Students  intending  to  undertake  experimental  re- 
search are  expected  to  develop,  primarily  on  their  own  initiative,  the 
special  technical  skills  required  of  an  experimentalist.  Students  intending 
to  undertake  theoretical  research  need  not  develop  laboratory  skills,  but 
are  expected  to  demonstrate  by  outstanding  achievements  in  course  work 
their  special  aptitude  for  analysis. 

All  students  working  for  advanced  degrees  are  normally  required  to 
start  their  studies  with  the  courses:  Ph  201,  Ph  211,  Ph  263,  Ph  281,  and 
Ph  283.  Within  two  years  of  the  start  on  these  courses,  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  take  written  qualifying  examinations  which  will  be  based  on  the 
prescribed  courses;  the  examinations  will  be  given  in  the  Fall. 

The  students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  courses  and  passed 
the  qualifying  examinations  may  be  permitted  to  enter  either  the  master's 
program  or  the  doctorate  program.  The  language  requirement  follows  the 
general  Graduate  School  policy  as  described  in  the  introductory  section  of 
this  bulletin. 

The  master's  program  includes,  in  addition  to  the  courses  which  have 
been  designated  above,  two  more  required  courses,  Ph  307-308  and  Ph  310. 
The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  grant  the  master's  degree  with  or 
without  submission  of  a  thesis.  If  a  thesis  is  not  to  be  submitted,  then  the 
student  granted  this  privilege  is  required  to  take  and  satisfactorily  com- 
plete two  additional  courses:  Ph  264  and  Ph  282. 

Each  student  should  establish  a  working  relationship  with  the  faculty 
member  or  members  whose  field  of  specialization  the  student  would  make 
his  own.  On  the  advice  and  approval  of  such  facult)'-  member  or  members 
and  his  own  judgment  of  his  readiness,  the  student  is  required,  in  a 
period  of  at  most  two  years  after  passing  his  qualifying  examinations,  to 
take  the  comprehensive  examinations  for  the  doctoral  degree  which  may 
be  written  or  oral.  A  student  is  not  considered  a  candidate  for  a  Ph.D. 
degree  until  he  has  passed  the  comprehensive  examinations. 
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A  variety  of  theoretical  studies  are  conducted  within  the  department 
and  student  research  may  be  performed  in  the  following  areas:  theoretical 
space  physics  and  astrophysics;  nuclear  theory;  electromagnetic  and  gravi- 
tational field  theory;  and  the  non-linear  field  theory  of  elementary  inter- 
actions. Other  opportunities  exist  in  ultrasonics,  plasma  physics,  and  solid 
state  theory. 

In  addition  to  theoretical  programs,  active  experimental  research  pro- 
grams exist  in  the  following  areas:  investigation  of  crystal  field  effects 
using  spin  resonance  and  Mossbauer  techniques,  diffusion  and  radiation 
effects,  dielectric  and  optical  studies  of  ionic  crystals,  studies  of  phase  tran- 
sitions and  modifications  of  solid  state  properties  under  high  pressure, 
thermal  neutron  inelastic  scattering,  ultrasonic  studies  in  high  temperature 
plasmas.  The  nuclear  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  Van  de  Graaff  acceler- 
ator suitable  for  neutron  and  atomic  physics  research.  Research  programs 
are  supported  by  such  agencies  as  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Labora- 
tories, and  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Research  assistantships  are 
available,  during  the  summer  as  well  as  during  the  academic  year,  for 
qualified  students  in  theoretical  and  experimental  research.  Boston  College 
is  a  participating  institution  for  National  Science  Foundation  Graduate 
Traineeships;  the  Department  also  offers  other  fellowship,  scholarship,  and 
teaching  assistantship  aid  to  qualified  applicants. 

A  diagnostic  examination  is  administered  to  all  entering  students  to 
assist  in  preparing  course  schedules  and  detecting  deficiencies  that  should 
be  remedied. 

All  applicants  are  encouraged  to  take  the  GRE  Aptitude  Test  and 
Advanced  Test  and  to  have  the  scores  submitted  as  part  of  their  applica- 
tion. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 
Ph  121 — Advanced  Laboratory  I  (1) 

Laboratory  and  conferences;  experiments  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  One  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Ph  33-36,  or  the  equivalent. 
First  Semester 

Ph  122 — Advanced  Laboratory  II  (1) 
Continuation  of  Ph  121. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  123 — Experimental  Physics  I  (1) 

Laboratory  and  conferences;  a  selection  of  fundamental  experiments 
from  atomic,  nuclear,  and  solid  state  physics.  One  laboratory  period  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Ph  173-174,  or  the  equivalent. 
First  Semester 
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Ph  124 — Experimental  Physics  II  (1) 
Continuation  of  Ph  123. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  151 — Acoustics  (3) 

Vibrations  of  a  particle,  of  strings,  bars,  and  related  systems-  plane 
and  spherical  acoustic  waves;  resonators  and  filters;  absorption;  loud- 
speakers  and  microphones;   ultrasonics;   physiological   acoustics;    archi- 
tectural acoustics.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Not  offered  1968-1969 

Ph  161 — Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics  (3) 

A  survey  of  solid  state  physics  including:  crystal  structure;  phonons 
and   lattice   vibrations;   band   theory;   thermal,    optical,   electrical,    and 
magnetic  properties  of  solids.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  173 — Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  I 

Alkali  atoms;  multielectron  atoms,  coupling  of  angular  momentum; 
interaction  of  atomic  states  with  static  external  and  nuclear  fields;  elec- 
tromagnetic transitions;   lifetimes   and   transition   rates;   line   and  con- 
tinuous X-ray  spectra.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
First  Semester 

Ph  174 — Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  II 

Rotation  and  vibration  of  diatomic  molecules;  molecular,  infrared,  and 
Raman  spectra-  collision  theory;  nuclear  reactions;  the  neutron;  the  deu- 
teron;  alpha  decay;  beta  decay;  high  energy  physics,  the  systematics  of 
elementary  particles.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  175 — Statistical  Physics  I 

Statistical  description  of  many-particle  systems;  the  laws  and  applica- 
tions of  thermodynamics;  statistical  thermodynamics;  basic  methods  of 
statistical  mechanics.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
First  Semester 

Ph  176 — Statistical  Physics  II 

Kinetic  theory  of  dilute  gases;  equilibrium  between  phases;  quantum 
statistics  for  weakly  interacting  particles;  strongly  interacting  particles; 
magnetism  and  low  temperature;  irreversible  processes  and  fluctuations. 
Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  177 — Modern  Optics 

An  introduction  to  recent  developments  in  this  field;  coherence  theory, 
lasers,  holography,  optics  of  solids,  optical  instruments,  optical  informa- 
tion processing.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
First  Semester 
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Ph  179 — Atomic  and  Nuclear  Structure 

Applications  of  quantum  mechanics  to  problems  of  atomic  and  nuclear 
structure.  Atomic  energy  levels,  electric  dipole  transitions,  line  widths 
and  lifetimes,  Russell-Saunders  and  j-j  coupling,  effects  of  nuclear-spins; 
the  deuteron,  nuclear  forces,  isotopic  spin,  the  shell  model,  nuclear  scat- 
tering, virtual  states  and  resources.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Ph  174 
First  Semester 

Ph  191 — Nuclear  Physics  (3) 

Descriptive  theory  of  nuclei;  nuclear  disintegrations  and  their  inter- 
action with  matter;  nuclear  reactions  and  scattering.  Three  lectures  per 
week. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ph  195 — Theoretical  Physics  I  (3) 

Selected  topics  in  theoretical  mechanics,  principles  of  relativity,  elec- 
trostatics and  magnetostatics,  the  Maxwell  equation.  Three  lectures  per 
week. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ph  196 — Theoretical  Physics  II  (3) 

Electromagnetic  wave  equation,  covariance  of  Maxwell  equations, 
selected  radiation  topics,  point  charges  in  external  fields,  topics  in  quan- 
tum theory  and  on  continuous  media.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Ph  201 — Classical  Mechanics  (3) 

Lagrange's  and  Hamilton's  equations;  principle  of  Least  Action;  in- 
variance  principles;  rigid  body  motion;  canonical  transformations;  Hamil- 
ton-Jacobi  theory;  special  theory  of  relativity;  small  oscillations;  con- 
tinuous media.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
First  Semester 

Ph  203 — Plasma  Physics  (3) 

Basic  concepts  of  plasma  physics;  Debye  length  and  plasma  oscilla- 
tions; inonized  fluid  flow  equations;  the  hydromagnetic  approximation; 
Alfven  waves;   selected   applications   of  astrophysical   and  geophysical 
importance.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  211 — ^Mathematical  Physics  I  (3) 

Complex  variables  and  theory  of  residues;  matrices;  determinants, 
transformation  theory;  theory  of  linear  operators;  calculus  of  linear 
operators,  invariants,  and  relation  to  group  theory.  Three  lectures  per 
week. 

First  Semester 
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Ph  212 — Mathematical  Physics  II  (3) 

Extension  and  generalization  of  linear  operator  theory  to  the  con- 
tinuous case;  transform  calculus;  inverses;  study  of  the  linear  operator 
for  second  order  differential  equations.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  231 — Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory  (3) 

The  classical  laws  and  concepts  of  thermodynamics  with  selected  ap- 
plications; kinetic  and  statistical  basis  of  thermodynamics;  H-Theorem; 
the  Boltzmann  transport  equation;  transport  phenomena.  Three  lectures 
per  week. 

First  Semester 

Ph  263 — Electromagnetic  Theory  I  (3) 

Physical  basis  for  Maxwell's  equations;   electrostatics  and  magneto- 
statics;  multipole  moments;  energy  and  momentum  conservation  for  the 
electromagnetic  field;  wave  phenomena,  point  charge  motion  in  external 
fields.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  264 — Electromagnetic  Theory  II  (3) 

Radiation  theory;  retarded  potentials;  scattering;  multipole  classifica- 
tion of  fields  and  sources;  moving  media;  Lienard-Wiechert  potentials; 
covariant  electrodynamics.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
First  Semester 

Ph  269 — Space  Physics  (3) 

A  selection  of  current  research  topics  in  space  physics  including  the 
theory   of   the   solar   wind,    interactions   of   the   solar   wind   with   the 
magnetosphere,  and  hydromagnetic  wave  propagation  in  a  dipole  ionized 
plasma.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
First  Semester 

Ph  273 — Solid  State  Theory  (3) 

Periodic  structures  of  solids,  lattice  waves,  electron  states,  electron- 
electron  interaction,  transport  properties,  optical  properties,  the  Fermi 
surface,  magnetism  and  superconductivity.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

First  Semester 

Ph  274 — Advanced  Topics  in  Solid  State  Physics  (3) 

The  topics  studied  depend  on  the  interests  of  the  students.  Three 
lectures  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Ph  27 5,  or  the  equivalent. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  281 — Quantum  Mechanics  I  (3) 

Fundamental  concepts;  bound  states  and  scattering  theory;  the  Cou- 
lomb field;  perturbation  theory;  angular  momentum  and  spin;  symmetry 
and  the  Pauli  principle.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  Semester 
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Ph  282 — Quantum  Mechanics  II  (3) 

Interaction  of  radiation  with  matter;  selection  rules;  second  quantiza- 
tion; Dirac  theory  of  the  electron;  scattering  theory.  Three  lectures  per 
week. 

First  Semester 

Ph  283 — Statistical  Mechanics  (3) 

Fundamental  principles   of  classical   and   quantum   statistics;   kinetic 
theory;  ensemble  theory;   statistical  basis  of  thermodynamics;   selected 
applications.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  284 — Topics  in  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics  (3) 

Formal  theory  of  scattering  of  Dirac  particles;  quantum  electrody- 
namics; S-matrix  theory,  generalized  symmetry  principles  and  conserva- 
tion laws.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  Semester 

Ph  292 — Nuclear  Theory  (3) 

Phenomenological  and  theoretical  surv^ey  of  the  two  nucleon  problem, 
properties  of  stable  nuclei,  nuclear  models,  multipole  moments  and  tran- 
sitions, elastic  and  inelastic  nuclear  scattering.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ph  294 — High  Energy  Physics  (3) 

Properties  and  systematics  of  elementary  particles.  Angular  momentum, 
partial  wave  analysis,  symmetry,  i-spin,  polarization,  strangeness,  TCP 
invariance  and  other  related  topics.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ph  296 — Advanced  Topics  in  Nuclear  Physics  (3) 

Nuclear  reactions,  nuclear  models,  and  any  topic  of  special  interest 
to  students.  Lectures  and  seminars;  three  meetings  per  week. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ph  299 — Readings  and  Research  {credits  by  arrangement) 

By  arrangement  {both  semesters)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ph  301 — Thesis  Research  (3) 

A  research  problem  of  an  original  and  investigative  nature. 

By  arrangement  {both  semesters)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ph  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two-point,  non-credit  course  for  those  whose  thesis  research  time 
has  elapsed. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ph  307-308 — Graduate  Seminar  I,  II  (1,  1) 

Discussion  of  special  problems  and  current  literature;  credit  may  be 
obtained  only  by  regular  participation  in  the  discussions. 

Both  Semesters  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Ph  310 — ^Physics  Colloquium 

A  weekly  discussion  of  current  topics  in  physics.  No  academic  credit; 
no  fee. 

Ph  500 — Doctoral  Continuation 

All  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  are  required  to  register  for  doctoral  continuation  during  each 
semester  of  their  candidacy.  This  registration  entitles  them  to  the  use 
of  university  facilities  (library,  etc.)  and  to  the  privilege  of  auditing 
informally  (without  record  in  the  graduate  office)  courses  which  they 
and  their  advisers  deem  helpful.  Tuition  must  be  paid  for  courses  for- 
mally audited  or  taken  for  credit.  The  fee  for  doctoral  continuation  is 
$80.00.  Doctoral  candidates  who  fail  to  enroll  at  the  time  of  registration 
will  be  billed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (Po) 

Professors:  David  Lowenthal  (Chairman),  Peter  S.  H.  Tang*, 
Robert  K.  Woetzel. 

Associate  Professors:  Gary  P.  Brazier,  Donald  S.  Carlisle,  Rob- 
ert K.  Faulkner,  David  R.  Manwaring, 
Marvin  Rintala. 

Assistant  Professors:  Jeffrey  M.   Burnam,   Francis  E.   Devine, 

Pierre-Michel  Fontaine,  Robert  E.  Gil- 
bert. 

*On  leave  of  absence,  Fall  term,  1968. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  in  Political  Science  are  required  to 
take  Po  200.  Ordinarily  this  course  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
the  student's  graduate  studies.  A  thesis  (Po  301)  also  is  required  for  the 
master's  degree  in  Political  Science.  For  purposes  of  the  comprehensive 
examination  students  should  select  courses  in  the  four  fields  of  political 
science:  Political  Theory,  American  Politics,  Comparative  Politics,  and  In- 
ternational Politics.  A  limited  number  of  closely  related  courses  in  other 
departments  may  be  taken  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  American  Studies  with  a  concentration 
in  Political  Science  will  be  expected  to  take  twelve  hours  of  graduate  study 
in  Political  Science  and  twelve  hours  of  graduate  study  in  American  his- 
tory, sociology,  literature,  or  related  fields.  The  master's  thesis  will  be  writ- 
ten in  the  field  of  American  Government  and  will  be  read  by  members  of 
both  the  major  and  minor  departments. 

The  general  graduate  school  policy  is  followed  regarding  the  lan- 
guage requirement.  The  doctor's  degree  is  not  offered. 

All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  Political  Science  are  required  to  submit 
both  the  graduate  Record  Examination  aptitude  and  advanced  scores.  Can- 
didates for  the  M.A.  in  American  Studies  with  a  concentration  in  Political 
Science  are  required  to  submit  the  graduate  Record  Examination  aptitude 
score  only. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Po  200 — Bibliography  and  Methods  (3) 

A  study  and  application  of  the  scientific  methodology  required  for 
gathering,  assessing,  synthesizing  and  documenting  materials  in  political 
science. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Manwaring 

POLITICAL  THEORY 
Po  261 — Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (3) 

An  attempt  to  understand  influential  twentieth-century  ideologies 
through  the  thinkers  who  helped  to  form  them.  Included  are  liberalism 
(Locke),  conservatism  (Burke),  communism  (Marx  and  Engels),  and 
nazism  (Nietzsche). 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lowenthal 
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Po  265 — Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  Formation  of  the 
American  Republic  (3) 
An  examination  of  the  problems  facing  John  Marshall,  and  of  his 
political  and  legal  solutions  to  them. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Faulkner 

Po  266 — Readings  in  Political  Philosophy:  Aristotle's 
Ethics  AND  Politics  (3) 
Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  portions  of  these  works. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Faulkner 

Po  268 — Political  Empiricism 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  political  experience  and  the  modes  of 
studying  it.  Readings  will  be  drawn  from  Montesquieu's  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Laws"  and  present-day  behavioralism. 

W.,  4:^0  -  6:1'^  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.Lowenthal 

AMERICAN  POLITICS 

Po  203 — The  United  States  Congress  (3) 

Analytical  study  of  the  national  legislature.  Its  powers,  functions,  and 
role  in  policy  formation.  Emphasis  is  given  to  its  relationship  to  the 
executive  and  administrative  establishments  and  to  interest  groups  and 
constituency.  • 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Po  205 — The  American  Presidency  (3) 

A  historical  and  analytic  development  of  the  office  and  powers  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Gilbert 

Po  206 — Politics  and  Policies  in  Metropolitan  Areas  (3) 

An  investigation  of  the  metropolis  as  a  factor  in  the  political  system. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  public  policies  in  such  areas  as  educa- 
tion, welfare,  law  enforcement,  and  housing. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Brazier 

Po  211 — Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  pressure  groups,  political  parties,  the  electorate,  and 
electoral  trends  In  the  United  States. 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Gilbert 

Po  216 — The  Supreme  Court  and  Civil  Liberties  (3) 

Research  and  reports  on  Supreme  Court  decisions  Involving  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Manwaring 

Po  218 — Politics,  Administration,  and  Bureaucracy  (3) 

Topics  selected  from  several  of  the  following:  theories  of  bureaucracy; 
bureaucracy  and  democracy;  bureaucracy  and  privacy;  administrative  de- 
cision-making; administrative  leadership. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Burnam 
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Po  219 — Government  and  the  Press  (3) 

The  political  influence  of  the  "Fourth  Branch  of  Government"  in 
contemporary  America,  including  radio  and  television.  Press  influence 
and  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  England. 
Contemporary  First  Amendment  issues — prior  restraint,  press  coverage  of 
trials,  wars,  and  riots;  libel  of  public  figures.  Broadcast  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Burnam 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS 

Po  241 — Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America  1(3) 

An  introduction  to  the  political  culture  of  the  area,  as  well  as  a  study 
of  the  governmental  and  political  processes.  The  following  subjects  will 
be  examined:  the  legacy  of  the  colonial  period  and  of  the  independence 
movement,  the  constitutional  traditions,  the  experience  with  "caudillis- 
mo,"  radicalism,  liberalism,  militarism,  and  totalitarianism. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Fontaine 

Po  242 — ^Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America  II  (3) 

Analysis  of  the  major  political  problems  of  Latin  America  today,  with 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  military,  the  problem  of  participation,  the 
political  implications  of  economic  development  and  social  change,  the 
impact  of  nationalism  and  communism,  and  the  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  other  great  powers. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00-9:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Fontaine 

Po  221 — Political  Leadership  (3) 

Leadership  in  various  European  political  systems  will  be  examined. 
Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Rintala 

Po  222 — Parties  and  Party  Systems  (3) 

Different  types  of  modern  parties  and  party  systems  will  be  studied. 
T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Rintala 

Po  253 — Chinese  Political  Institutions  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  ideological  framework,  historical  development,  organ- 
izational structure  and  operational  techniques  of  contemporary  Chinese 
political  institutions.  An  analysis  of  the  communist  ideology,  policies, 
and  instruments  of  power,  including  the  Party,  state,  economic,  social, 
military,  and  propaganda  machines  and  such  drives  as  the  struggle  against 
revisionism  and  the  cultural  revolution. 

To  he  offered  1969-1970.  Prof.  Tang 

Po  255 — ^Topics  in  Soviet  Politics  (3) 

An  analysis  of  different  approaches  to  the  Soviet  political  system  as 
well  as  to  methodological  and  research  problems.  Each  student  will  un- 
dertake a  research  project.  In  some  semesters  special  attention  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  designated  problem  as  the  major  topic  for  seminar  considera- 
tion. Examples  of  such  special  topics  are  the  following:  the  changing 
role  of  the  Communist  Party;  the  Soviet  social-class  structure;  Stalin;  a 
comparison  of  Union  Republics;  Soviet  Central  Asia. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Carlisle 
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INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

Po  247-248 — International  Relations  of  Latin  America  (3,  3) 
An  examination  of  the  patterns  of  cooperation  and  conflict  among  the 
Latin  American  states  and  between  the  latter,  the  United  States,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  A  special  emphasis  is  put  on  the  efforts  at  international 
organization  and  integration  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Po  254 — Chinese  Foreign  Policy  (3) 

A  study  of  contemporary  Chinese  diplomacy  with  emphasis  on  the 
development  to  date  under  the  communist  regime.  An  evaluation  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  vital  interest,  goals,  strategies,  tactics,  and  conducts 
in  their  relations  with  other  communist  countries,  the  "non-aligned"  and 
emerging  nations,  the  West  and,  particularly,  the  United  States. 

M.,  4:30 -6:13  (2nd  sem.)  Prof .  Tang 

Po  256 — Topics  in  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  (3) 

An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  determinants  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  focussing  on  ideology,  national  interest,  and  the  domestic  political 
factor.  Several  case  studies  will  be  examined,  and  research  projects  will 
be  generated  by  the  students. 

In  some  semesters  the  seminar  will  be  devoted  to  announced  special 
topics. 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Po  257 — SiNO-SoviET  Relations  (3) 

A  study  of  the  background  and  development  of  political,  economic, 
strategic,  social,  and  cultural  relations  between  Russia  and  China,  espec- 
ially in  the  light  of  their  changed  regimes.  Emphases  are  given  to  ideo- 
logical issues  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  Parties  and  the 
impact  of  their  current  disputes  on  the  world. 

To  be  offered  1969-1970.  Prof.  Tang 

Po  258 — Government  and  Politics  of  China  (3) 

An  introduction  to  political  and  international  developments  of  con- 
temporary China,  with  stress  upon  ideology  and  leadership  as  well  as 
strategies  and  tactics  in  the  communist-led  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  revolution.  An  inquiry  into  China's  major  domestic  objectives 
and  position  in  world  politics. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Tang 

Po  269 — The  Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung  (3) 

An  analysis  of  Mao  Tse-tung' s  political,  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
military  philosophy  in  his  adaptation  to  and  development  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  for  class  struggle  and  world  revolution,  with  emphasis  on  its 
theoretical  formulations  and  limitations  as  well  as  its  application  at  home 
and  influence  abroad. 

To  be  offered  1969-1970.  Prof.  Tang 
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Po  271 — International  Relations  (3) 

Comparative  political  philosophies  in  the  context  of  great  power  con- 
flicts; the  major  powers  and  comparative  foreign  policies;  and  the  role 
of  international  organization  in  relation  to  problems  of  war  and  peace. 
The  legacy  of  imperialism  is  examined  in  the  context  of  political  and 
economic  development  of  the  emerging  countries,  and  special  problems 
of  contemporary  international  politics,  such  as  Berlin  and  Vietnam,  are 
studied  from  a  multifactoral  standpoint. 

F.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Woetzel 

Po  272 — Selected  Problems  in  Contemporary  International 
Politics  (3) 
Treats  problems  of  conflict  resolution;  the  role  of  international  law 
in  relation  to  international  organization;  and  the  problem  of  power  in 
the  atomic  age.  Examines  theories  of  deterrence,  arms  control,  and  dis- 
armament from  an  international  standpoint  and  in  the  context  of  philo- 
sophical pluralism  in  an  international  society.  Methodology  for  research 
in  international  relations  is  studied  and  tested  in  a  term  project  on  the 
subject  of  human  rights. 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Woetzel 

Po  274 — War  and  Revolution:  Vietnam  (3) 

This  course  seeks  to  analyse  revolutionary  wars  in  the  present  period, 
with  special  focus  on  Vietnam.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  consider 
United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam  from  a  variety  of  perspectives — 
international,  Asian,  Communist,  and  American.  Present  policy  issues 
will  be  treated,  and  guest  lecturers  of  various  persuasions  and  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  expertise  will  be  invited  to  address  the  class. 

Th.,  3:00-5:00  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Carlisle 

Po  276 — International  Communist  Movement  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  world  communist  move- 
ment as  advocated  and  promoted  by  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Mao,  and 
Castro.  An  examination  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
transformation  of  the  communist  countries  as  well  as  the  evolution  and 
struggle  of  the  communist  parties.  An  inquiry  into  the  prospects  of  the 
communist  movement. 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Tang 

Po  299 — Reading  and  Research  (3) 

A  directed  study  in  primary  sources  and  authoritative  secondary  ma- 
terials for  a  deeper  knowledge  of  some  problems  previously  studied  or 
of  some  area  in  which  the  candidate  is  deficient. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Po  301 — Thesis  Direction  (3,  3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Po  305 — Continued  Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  (Ps) 

Professors:  Joseph  R.  Cautela,  Marc  A.  Fried*,  Murray  Hor- 
wiTz*,  James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J.,  Leslie  Phillips,  John 
M.  vonFelsinger  {Chairman') . 

Visiting  University  Professor  of  Community  Psychiatry: 
Erich  Lindemann. 

Associate  Professors:  Daniel  J.  Baer,  Ronald  L.  Nuttall. 

Assistant  Professors:  Harold  N.  Kellner,  Jane  M.  Moosbruker, 

AlVIN  J.   SiMMONS;   GUNTHER  M.  WeIL. 

Lecturers:  Robert  Belensky,  Miriam  Kelty. 
And  Staff  from  University  Affiliated  Urban  Field  Stations. 
*Joint  Appointment,  Institute  of  Human  Sciences. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  a  Graduate  program  of  research 
and  practice  in  Community  Social  Psychology  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 

The  program  is  characterized  by  special  emphasis  on: 

A.  Research  on  processes  of  social  change  and  social  planning. 

B.  Observation  and  intervention  in  the  natural  human  settings  of 
work,  education,  and  health. 

C.  Ecological  studies  of  social  conflict  and  organizational  behavior. 
The  requirements  of  the  program  are  as  follows: 

A.  Application 

Results  of  the  GRE  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Miller  Analogies  Test 
are  required  with  the  application. 

B.  Language 

Each  student  will  be  examined  for  a  working  competence  in  two 
foreign  languages  or,  in  lieu  of  one  language,  he  may  with  De- 
partmental approval  be  examined  for  competence  in  a  highly  spe- 
cialized or  technical  area  such  as  mathematics  or  computer  sciences. 
The  Department  will  review  the  student's  choice  of  language  or 
substitution  therefore  in  the  light  of  what  these  contribute  to  his 
course  of  study. 

C.  Residence 

Four  years  of  full-time  residence  will  normally  be  expected  of  all 
Ph.D.  students,  due  to  the  field-oriented  nature  of  the  program. 
It  is  recognized,  however,  that  nurherous  variations  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  students  with  extensive  previous  preparation 
or  unusual  abilities.  The  Department,  however,  must  review  all  re- 
quests for  full-time  residence  of  less  than  four  years. 

D.  Credits 

All  students  will  be  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  78  credits. 
This  requirement  includes  18  hours  of  credit  for  field  experience. 
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E.  Examination  Procedure 

Each  student  will  be  examined  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  to 
establish  whether  he  is  to  receive  a  terminal  Master's  degree  or 
proceed  with  his  doctoral  candidacy.  At  the  end  of  his  third  year, 
along  with  his  third-year  thesis  report,  the  student  will  present  a 
proposal  for  the  completion  of  his  thesis  (see  Thesis  Specification 
below) . 

F.  Thesis  Specification 

The  thesis  should  represent  a  progressive,  developmental  expan- 
sion of  innovative  and  creative  work.  Work  on  the  thesis  will 
commence  during  the  first  year  as  an  integral  part  of  the  student's 
doctoral  program.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  successive  year,  the  student  will  be  responsible  for  submit- 
ting a  thesis  report  involving  increasingly  complex  problems,  de- 
signs, and  intellectual  accomplishment.  Each  year's  thesis  report 
will  essentially  be  a  "small  thesis,"  although  it  may  be  cumulative 
over  two  or  more  years  and  result  in  an  intensive  study  of  a  single 
problem.  The  thesis,  thus,  may  be  designed  on  the  model  of  a 
single,  long-term  investigation  resulting  in  a  single  monograph- 
length  report,  or  it  may  be  a  series  of  intellectually-related  studies 
resembling  a  set  of  journal -length  articles. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Ps  204 — ^Theories  of  Learning  (3) 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  learning  theories  as  they  are  related  to 
basic  problems  in  learning. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Cautela 

Ps  215 — Theories  of  Psychotherapy  (3) 

Major  theories  and  practices  of  psychotherapy  together  with  their  ap- 
plication to  clinical  counseling. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  218 — Psycho  PATHOLOGY  (3) 

Major  problems  in  psychopathology.  Current  systematic  approaches  to 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Special  stress  on  the  dynamic  aspect  of  func- 
tional personality  disorders. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Moynihan,  S.J. 

Ps    219 PSYCHODYNAMIC  THEORIES   OF   PERSONALITY    (3) 

A  basic  and  intensive  course  on  the  contribution  of  theoretical,  clinical, 
and  experimental  work  to  the  understanding  of  character  and  person- 
ality, with  emphasis  on  the  psychodynamic  frame  of  reference. 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Weil 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Kellner 

Ps  222 — Principles  of  Behavior  Modification  (3) 

The  study  of  the  application  of  learning  theory  for  the  study  of  the 
behavior  disorders.  A  critical  evaluation  of  various  behavioral  techniques 
and  their  comparison  with  more  traditional  methods. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cautela 
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Ps  225 — Clinical  Child  Guidance  (3) 

Clinical  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  methods  in  relation  to  specific 
behavior  and  personality  problems  in  children. 

Summer  1969,  Spring  1970.  Prof.  Kelly 

Ps  226 — Dynamic  Psychology  of  Individual  Behavior  (3) 

The  driving  forces  of  human  nature.  Emphasis  on  the  clinical  and 
counseling  implications  of  the  affective  and  cognitive  dynamics:  needs, 
emotions,  attitudes,  values,  and  their  relation  to  personality  and  character 
development  and  integration. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Moynihan,  S.J. 

Ps  228 — Physiological  Psychology  (3) 

Anatomical  and  functional  study  of  the  nervous  and  endocrine  sys- 
tems. Physiological  bases  of  sensory  discrimination,  learning,  drive,  and 
motivation,  emotional  behavior,  memory,  and  psychometrics. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  To  be  announced 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.) 

Ps  229 — Epidemiological  Approaches  to  Mental  Health 
and  Illness  (3) 
The  relevant  concepts  and  methods  of  epidemiology  as  they  relate  to 
mental  health  and  illness.  Description  and  analysis  of  methods  and  find- 
ings of  existing  research. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  230 — Seminar  in  the  Psychology  of  Creativity  (3) 

A  survey  of  various  theoretical  approaches  to  understanding  creative 
experience  and  the  process  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  technological  innova- 
tion. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Weil 

Ps  235 — Seminar  in  Personality  Theory  (3) 

A  seminar  in  the  nature,  development,  theories,  and  methods  of  in- 
vestigation of  personality. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  236 — Social  Psychology  (3) 

A  study  of  the  individual  in  his  social  context,  beginning  with  the  so- 
cial behavior  of  animals   and   including  human   functioning  in  small 
groups,  in  society  and  in  cross-cultural  perspective.  Attitudes,  motives, 
and  social  perception  will  also  be  emphasized. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  239 — Seminar  on  Community  Mental  Health  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  community  mental  health  field  in  terms  of  its 
theoretical  foundations  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  as  well  as 
psychiatric  and  public  health  practice.  Implications  for  the  development 
of  local  and  regional  programs. 

W.,  4:30-6:15   {2nd  sem.)  Profs.  Simmons,  vonFelsinger 
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Ps  254 — Seminar  in  Psycho-Social  Issues  (3) 

Current  problems  are  approached  from  the  viewpoints  of  both  the  in- 
dividual and  society.  Issues  may  include  mental  illness,  race  relations, 
delinquency,  drug  addiction,  and  others  suggested  by  the  students. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {Ist  sem.)  Prof.  Moosbruker 

Ps  261 — Seminar  in  Clinical  Intervention  (3) 

The  examination  of  theories  of  neurosis  and  behavior  disturbances 
yielding  implications  for  clinical  intervention  at  various  levels  ranging 
from  preventive  action  at  the  institutional  and  primary  group  level  to 
techniques  of  personality  reconstruction.  Implications  for  the  differential 
therapeutic  role  of  various  professional  groups. 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  263-264 — Research  Tutorial  I,  II  (3,  3) 

An  apprenticeship  in  research.  Each  student  participates  to  the  de- 
veloping level  of  his  abilities,  in  the  ongoing  research  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber. Emphasis  is  on  bringing  the  gap  between  theory,  methodology  and 
technique,  and  their  practical  application  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
human  interest  and  concern  in  either  laboratory  or  clinical  or  community 
setting. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ps  271-272 — Field  Work  in  Psycho-Social  Ecology  I,  II  (3,  3) 

A  two-semester  sequence  emphasizing  ecological  principles  and  eco- 
logical analysis  applied  to  life  in  our  urban  environments.  The  first  se- 
mester is  an  introduction  to  Boston's  inner  city,  linking  students  and 
faculty  to  community  organizations  and  aiming  to  develop  both  experi- 
ential and  theoretical  modes  of  apprehending  the  dynamics  of  the  inner 
city.  The  second  semester  will  incorporate  inputs  from  a  variety  of  com- 
munity and  academic  resources  in  order  to  develop  more  sophisticated 
psychological,  demographic,  ethnic,  economic,  political,  and  religious 
perspectives. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Weil 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  vonEelsinger 

Ps  273-274 — Human  Adaptation  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  seminar  surveys  psychological  and  sociological  correlates  of  social 
class,  ethnic  group  membership  and  social  mobility.  It  also  reviews  the 
psycho-social  determinants  and  consequences  of  segregation  and  discrim- 
ination and  the  causes  and  consequences  of  suburbanization.  Included 
for  discussion  are  social  class  and  ethnic  attitudes  and  behavior  expressed 
in  work,  marriage,  and  family  interaction.  This  seminar  also  provides 
a  review  of  theory  and  findings  on  normal  social  adaptation  and  psycho- 
pathology,  and  will  consider  current  theories  of  psychological  and  social 
intervention  in  deviant  behavior  states.  An  indivisible  two-semester  se- 
quence. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Phillips 
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Ps  275 — Techniques  of  Community  Analysis  (3) 

Basic  techniques  of  exploring  and  understanding  community  func- 
tioning. Emphasis  is  given  to  participant  observation,  open-end  interview- 
ing, interviewing  and  observation  techniques,  and  exploration  of  avail- 
able data  such  as  census  materials.  The  laboratory  will  involve  the  ana- 
lysis of  a  community  in  the  Boston  area. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  To  be  announced 

Ps  276 — Introduction  to  Quantitative  Community  Analysis  (3) 
A  treatment  of  survey  research,  questionnaire  construction,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  sampling  theory.  Topics  include  the  nature  of  a  data  ma- 
trix, operational  definitions,  concept  formation,  and  errors  in  data  col- 
lection. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  statistical  procedures  for  analysis 
of  quantitative  data.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include  computer  analysis 
of  quantitative  data. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  To  be  announced 

Ps  277-278— Social  Change  I,  II  (3,  3) 

The  basic  vehicle  for  learning  about  change  functions  in  groups  and 
organizations  will  be  the  T-group.  During  the  course  of  sensitivity  train- 
ing students  will  become  familiar  with  many  of  the  issues  involved  in 
group  and  organizational  life  such  as  decision-making  process,  leadership 
style,  collaboration  versus  competition,  norms  and  rule  setting,  etc.  Using 
the  actual  ongoing  experience  generated  by  the  group,  the  students  will 
acquire  skills  in  handling  and  diagnosing  a  wide  range  of  interpersonal 
and  group  issues.  The  course  will  also  be  designed  to  experiment  with 
and  analyze  various  strategies  for  influencing  group  functions. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {both  sems.)  Profs.  Kellner,  Moosbruker 

Ps  284 — Seminar  in  Culture  and  Personality  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  complex  interrelation  of  cultural  and  social  environ- 
ment on  the  development  of  personality  and  behavior,  drawn  from  an- 
thropological, sociological,  and  psychological  research  and  theory. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  vonFelsinger 

Ps  299 — Readings  and  Research  (3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ps  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ps  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ps  321-322 — Group  and  Organizational  Behavior  (3,  3) 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  on  interpersonal,  group,  and  organ- 
izational behavior.  Concepts  and  methodologies  will  be  tested  in  actual 
or  simulated  organizational  settings  and  examined  for  their  utility  in 
students'  field  projects. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {both  sems.)  To  be  announced 
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Ps  327-328 — Field  Work  in  Psycho-Social  Change  I,  II  (3,  3) 

Supervised  experience  in  action  research  projects  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, work,  and  health. 

T,  4:30  -  6:15  {both  sems.)  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ps  329 — Introduction  to  Multivariate  Analysis  in  Behavioral 
Science  (3) 
Topics  include  multivariate  distributions,  correlation  and  regression, 
causal  analysis,  and  factor  analysis.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include  com- 
puter analysis  of  multivariate  data. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  statistics  or  equivalent. 

Lab  required. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  (2j/ i^;;?.)  Prof.Nuttall 

Ps  330 — Advanced  Topics  in  Multivariate  Statistical  Analysis  (3) 
Discriminate    function,    canonical    correlation,    model    building    and 
simulation  techniques,  A  professional-level  paper  using  multivariate  pro- 
cedures will  be  written. 

Prerequisite:  Ps  329  or  equivalent. 

Lab  required. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Nuttall 

Ps  375 — Mathematical  and  Statistical  Foundation  for 
Behavioral  Science  (3) 
Basic  topics  in  mathematics  needed  for  theoretical  and  statistical  work 
in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Included  are  treatments  of  elementary  set 
theory,  the  nature  of  numbers,  algebra  of  vectors  and  matrices,  and  as- 
pects of  sequences,  limits,  convergences,  and  the  calculus.  Elementary 
aspects  of  probability  will  also  be  treated. 

Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  statistics  or  equivalent. 

Lab  required. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Nuttall 

Ps  376 — Intermediate  Statistics  for  Behavioral  Science 
Research  (3) 
Treatment  of  random  variables,   probability   distributions,   expected 
values,  population  characteristics,  sampling  distributions,  estimators,  and 
hypothesis  testing. 

Assumes  Ps  37:5  or  equivalent. 

Lab  required. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Nuttall 

Ps  377-378— Social  Change  III,  IV  (3,  3) 

An  examination  of  social  experimentation  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
field  viewed  as  types  of  planned  social  change.  Selected  literature  will 
be  reviewed  to  identify  the  theory  and  practice  of  laboratory  and  field 
experimentation.  Students  will  design  and  conduct  a  laboratory  and  field 
experiment. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Horivitz 
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Ps  401-402 — Advanced  Methodology  of  Community  Analysis 
AND  Research  (3,  3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  421-422 — Field  Work  in  Social  Conflict  (3,  3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  423-424 — Seminar  on  Social  Conflict  (3,  3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  431-432 — Field  Work  in  Planned  Social  Change  (3,  3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  433-434 — Seminar  on  Planned  Social  Change  (3,  3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Ps  500 — Doctoral  Continuation 

All  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidaq^  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree are  required  to  register  for  doctoral  continuation  during  each  se- 
mester of  their  candidacy.  This  registration  entitles  them  to  the  use  of 
university  facilities  (library,  etc.)  and  to  the  privilege  of  auditing  infor- 
mally (without  record  in  the  Graduate  Office)  courses  which  they  and 
their  advisors  deem  helpful.  Tuition  must  be  paid  for  courses  formally 
audited  or  taken  for  credit.  The  fee  for  doctoral  continuation  is  $80.00. 
Doctoral  candidates  who  fail  to  enroll  at  the  time  of  registration  will 
be  billed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  (Sc) 

Visitmg  Professor:  Everett  C.  Hughes. 

Professors:  Severyn  T.  Bruyn,  John  D.  Donovan,  Ritchie  P. 
LowRY  {Chairman). 

Associate  Professors:  J.  Oscar  Alers.  Seymour  Leventham,  Da- 
vid H.  Smith. 

Assistant  Professors:  Lois  K.  Broschart,  Joseph  M.  Hoc,  Michael 

A.  Malec,  Francis  D.  Powell,  Robert  G. 
Williams. 

Lecturers:  Benedict  S.  Alper,  John  B.  Hudson,  John  E.  Jacobi, 
John  F.  Mungovan,  Dorothy  J.  Walker. 

Admissions  Policies  to  Graduate  Work  in  Sociology: 

At  least  18  units  of  B  work  at  the  undergraduate  level  from  a  good 
college  or  university.  Basic  prerequisites  in  theory,  methods,  and  statistics 
should  have  been  completed.  At  least  two  letters  of  reference  from  profes- 
sors familiar  with  the  student's  work.  GRE's  or  MAT's  are  not  pres- 
ently required,  but  they  are  strongly  desired. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  sociology  are  required  to  take  Sc.  224  and 
Sc.  284.  One  foreign  language,  30  units  of  total  work,  a  thesis,  an  oral  com- 
prehensive examination,  and  at  least  9  units  of  seminar  work  in  graduate 
electives  are  also  required.  A  limited  number  of  courses  may  be  taken  in 
other  related  disciplines  with  departmental  approval. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Sc  120 — Social  Institutions  (3) 

The  development  and  changes  of  various  institutions  characteristic  of 
North  American  and  similar  societies.  Their  origins,  the  contingencies 
to  which  they  are  subject  and  their  inter-relations.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  changes  in  traditional  institutions,  to  the  new  types  of  insti- 
tutions, and  to  not-quite  institutions. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Hughes 

Sc  133 — Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  Juvenile  Court  (3) 

Sociologically  and  individually  oriented  theories  of  delinquency  causa- 
tion; the  culture  of  the  gang;  the  child  guidance  clinic;  history  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  juvenile  court;  implications  of  the  Gault  decision  for  the 
juvenile  court  process;  probation  and  other  community  methods  of  treat- 
ment; evaluation  and  prediction. 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Alper 

Sc  145 — Minority  Group  Relations  in  the  United  States  (3) 

A  systematic  analysis  of  racial  and  cultural  minority  relations,  with 
special  reference  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Leventman 

Sc  149 — Political  Sociology  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  underlying  social  conditions  that  affect  government 
and  political  behavior. 

T.,  Th.,  1 : 30  -  2:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Lowry 
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Sc  150 — Sociology  of  Religion  (3) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  interrelationship  of  religious  and  social 
life,  more  especially  with  the  social  forms  and  conditions  of  religious  life. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Steeman,  O.FM. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {both  sems.) 

Sc  159 — Sociology  of  Leisure  (3) 

The  role  and  place  of  leisure  in  society;  leisure  as  a  modern  problem; 
the  growth  of  organized  recreation  and  professional  sports. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Williams 

Sc  160 — Work  and  Occupations  (3) 

Study  of  work  systems  and  occupations  with  emphasis  on  the  growing 
number  of  professional  and  quasi-professional  occupations.  The  social 
organization  of  occupations  and  career  problems. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Hughes 

Sc  166 — Methods  of  Social  Research  (3) 

Theory  and  method  in  social  research;  research  designs  and  techniques; 
field  exercises  in  selected  research  procedures. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00-9:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Hoc 

M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00  -  10:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Hoc 

T.,  Th.,  9:00-10:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Malec 

Sc  179 — Human  Groups  (3) 

Laboratory  experience  in  group  formation.  Processes  taking  place  with- 
in the  group  will  be  observed  and  discussed  in  relation  to  behavioral 
science  literature  on  important  theories  of  human  group  formation. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  3:00  -  3:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Powell 

Sc  183 — Pre-Comtian  Thought  (3) 

A  brief  survey  of  social  thought  from  antiquity  to  the  19th  century. 
T.,  Th.,  10:30-  11:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Williams 

Sc  184 — Sociological  Theory  (3) 

The  development  of  theory  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
to  the  present. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Leventman 

T.,  Th.,  3:00-4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Bruyn 

Sc  188 — Sociology  of  American  Catholicism  (3) 

Analysis  of  American  Catholicism  as  a  sub-cultural  system.  Survey  of 
major  historical,  demographic,  and  institutional  features  and  critical  ex- 
amination of  contemporary  processes. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00  -  10:50  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Donovan 

Sc  192 — Population  (3) 

Determinants  and  consequences  of  population  size,  growth,  rates, 
composition,  distribution,  fertility,  mortality,  and  migration.  Relations 
between  population  and  economic,  political,  religious,  and  familial  in- 
stitutions in  comparative  and  historical  perspective. 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  - 1:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Alers 
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Sc  195 — Sociology  of  Development  (3) 

The  determinants  and  consequences  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
development.  Theories  of  social  evolution,  revolution,  differentiation, 
progress,  and  development.  Planned  social  change  in  organizations, 
communities,  and  societies.  Open  to  selected  students  in  other  majors 
with  permission  of  the  professor. 

T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Alers 

Sc  207 — ^The  Theoretical  Study  of  Social  Problems  (3) 

Analysis  of  the  nature  of  social  problems,  their  development,  and 
their  persistence.  Consideration  of  strategies  toward  solutions.  Designed 
primarily  for  students  in  urban  education  and  other  professional  fields. 

Prof.  Hudson 

Sc  208 — Social  Processes  (3) 

Analysis  of  the  processes  by  which  various  types  of  social  structures 
gratify  basic  human  needs  and  maintain  the  viability  of  social  systems, 
and  the  processes  of  change  in  these  structures  when  they  are  inadequate 
to  the  task.  For  students  in  urban  education. 

Porf.  Hudson 

Sc  209 — Deviant  Behavior  Theory  (3) 

Deviance  as  a  social  process,  its  nature  and  conception,  its  functional 
as  well  as  dysfunctional  aspects.  Survey  of  theory  and  research. 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Williams 

Sc  224 — Advanced  Statistics  and  Methods  (3) 

Review  and  evaluation  of  sociological  research  methods  and  advanced 
statistics:  study  design,  sampling,  survey  research  methods  (question- 
naire, design,  interviewing,  etc. ) ,  use  of  recorded  materials  and  data 
banks,  coding  and  content  analysis,  data  processing  and  computers,  ad- 
vanced statistical  analysis.  Required  of  all  graduate  students. 

M.,  4:30 -6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof .  Smith 

Sc  228 — Social  Psychology:  Attitudes  and  Attitude  Change  (3) 
Factors  which  influence  attitude  formation  and  change  (perception, 
stimulus,  situational  determinants)  and  representative  models  of  the  in- 
fluence processes  (dissonance,  functional  theories,  congruity,  structural 
balance). 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Malec 

Sc  232 — Advanced  Criminology  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  broader  social  implications  of  individual  and 
organized  criminal  behavior;  the  extent  and  nature  of  criminality  as  an 
index  of  the  common  weal;  crime  as  a  by-product  and  as  an  accepted 
element  of  modern  society;  white  collar  crime;  the  underworld  and  the 
political  machine. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Alper 
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Sc  234 — ^The  Correctional  Process:  Rehabilitation  and 
Treatment  (3) 
An  examination  of  what  follows  conviction  of  an  adult  offender  by 
the  court  or  commitment  of  a  juvenile  by  the  juvenile  court;  reform 
schools;  reformatories  and  prisons;  probation  and  parole;  community 
centers  and  half-way  houses;  therapy;  counselling  and  guided  group  in- 
teraction; evaluation  and  prediction.  Limited  enrollment  for  graduate 
students  in  sociology  and  law  students. 

W.,  4:00  -  5 :45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Alper,  Prof.  Fox,  and  staff 

Sc  254 — Sociology  of  Education  (3) 

The  institutional  structure  of  American  education  and  the  social  roles 
of  administrators,  teachers,  and  students. 

T\i.,  A\^0  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof .  Donovan 

Sc  255 — Child  Development  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  influence  of  social  groups  and  environment  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood. 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Broschart 

Sc  260 A-B  — Sociology  of  Careers  (3) 

Study  of  careers,  types  of  careers  and  career  problems  in  our  society, 
with  special  attention  to  the  career  contingencies  of  professions  in  bu- 
reaucratic organizations  and  of  members  of  various  minorities. 

W.,  3:00-4:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Hughes 

Sc  266 — Methods  of  Field  Research  (3) 

Theory  and  method  in  social  research  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
participant  observation.  Field  work  required. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Bruyn 

Sc  267 — The  Community  (3) 

Sociological  studies  of  community  life  examined  from  an  historical 
and  scientific  viewpoint. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Bruyn 

Sc  274 — Theory  of  the  Health  Professions  (3) 

Discussion  of  theoretical  issues  related  to  the  historical  institutional, 

philosophic  and  scientific  development  of  medicine  and  to  a  critique  of 

contemporary  sociology  of  the  health  professions.  Opportunities  will  be 

offered  for  seminar  members  to  develop  individual  research  interests. 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Powell 

Sc  280 — Social  Change  (3) 

The  nature,  forms,  and  processes  of  change,  influencing  selected  in- 
stitutions in  various  cultural  contexts. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof .  Donovan 

Sc  284 — Advanced  Theory  (3) 

Required  for  all  graduate  students. 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Leventman 
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Sc  287- — Sociology  of  the  Military  (3) 

The  changing  roles  of  military  institutions  as  they  are  related  to  the 
character  of  warfare  and  revolutionary  processes.  Studies  of  the  military 
utilized  as  a  way  of  investigating  major  problems  relating  to  social  change 
and  social  control  in  the  modern  world. 

W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Lowry 

Sc  299 — Reading  and  Research  (3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Sc  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Sc  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2) 

By  arrangement  .  THE  DEPARTMENT 

PROGRAM  IN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Professor  John  R.  Betts,  Director 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  program  in  Amer- 
ican Studies  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  in  American  Studies  degree. 
The  four  major  departments  participating  in  the  program  are  English, 
Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology.  Graduate  students  qualifying  for 
the  program  will  major  in  one  of  the  four  departments  and  minor  in  one 
or  two  others,  the  program  of  each  student  to  be  determined  by  the  major 
department. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  American  Studies  without  the  thesis  will 
earn  eighteen  hours  of  graduate  study  in  the  major  field  and  twelve  hours 
in  the  minor  field  or  fields.  Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  American  Studies 
with  the  thesis  will  earn  twelve  hours  of  graduate  study  in  the  major  field 
and  twelve  hours  in  the  minor  field  or  fields.  They  will  write  their  thesis 
in  their  major  field,  and  members  of  both  the  major  and  the  minor  de- 
partment will  read  the  thesis. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  the  Director  and  an  American 
Studies  Committee,  composed  of  representatives  from  each  department. 
Courses  offered  by  other  related  disciplines  such  as  Art,  Economics,  Edu- 
cation, Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Social  Work  may  be  taken  as  electives 
by  qualified  candidates  in  order  to  fulfill  the  thirty-credit  requirements 
for  the  M.A.  degree. 

American  Studies  is  a  program  directed  to  the  study  of  the  American 
past  and  present  in  broad  dimensions,  including  American  history,  govern- 
ment, literature,  and  social  structure.  Inter-disciplinary  study  offers  the  dif- 
ferent and  changing  perspectives  of  modern  scholarship  and  seeks  the  in- 
tegration of  knowledge  in  an  age  of  specialization. 

Courses  offered  toward  the  M.A.  in  American  Studies  in  the  four 
major  fields  include: 

ENGLISH 
En  201 — Bibliography  and  Method  (3) 
En  265 — American  Transcendentalism  (3) 
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En  266 — American  Romanticism  (3) 

En  275 — The  American  1890's  and  1920's  (3) 

En  277-278 — American  Fiction  I,  II  (3,  3) 

En  280 — Modern  Poetry  II  (3) 

HISTORY 

Hs  159 — Colonial  America  (3) 

Hs  160 — The  American  Revolution  (3) 

Hs  161-162 — American  Diplomatic  History  (3,  3) 

Hs  163-164 — American  Intellectual  History  (3,  3) 

Hs  167 — The  Age  of  Triumphant  Capitalism  (3) 

Hs  168 — Expansion  and  Reform  (3) 

Hs  169 — The  Age  of  Jackson  (3) 

Hs  173-174 — The  Negro  as  a  Factor  in  American  History  (3,  3) 

Hs  177-178 — ^Twentieth  Century  America  (3,  3) 

Hs  179 — American  Urban  History  (3) 

Hs  180 — American  Economic  Development  (3) 

Hs  196 — American  Christianity  (3) 

Hs  257-258 — The  Westward  Movement  (3,  3) 

Hs  262 — Anglo-American  Relations  (3) 

Hs  273— The  Civil  War  (3) 

Hs  275 — The  Jeffersonian  Tradition  in  American  History  (3) 

Hs  281 — America  in  the  Twenties  (3) 

Hs  284 — The  Urbanization  of  America  (3) 

Hs  287 — The  Negro  as  s  Factor  in  American  Politics  (3) 

Hs  374 — Seminar:  The  Civil  War  (3) 

Hs  377 — Seminar:  American  Intellectual  History  (3) 

Hs  378 — Seminar:  American  Urban  History  (3) 

Hs  381 — Seminar:  America  in  the  Twenties  (3) 

Hs  388 — Seminar:  American  Negro  History  (3) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Po  200 — Bibliography  and  Methods  (3) 

Po  265 — Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  Formation  of  the 

American  Republic  (3) 
Po  205 — The  American  Presidency  (3) 
Po  206 — Politics  and  Policies  in  Metropolitan  Areas  (3) 
Po  211 — Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  (3) 
Po  216 — The  Supreme  Court  and  Civil  Liberties  (3) 
Po  218 — Politics,  Administration,  and  Bureaucracy  (3) 
Po  219 — Government  and  the  Press  (3) 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sc  133 — Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  Juvenile  Court  (3) 

Sc  145 — Minority  Group  Relations  in  the  United  States  (3) 

Sc  149 — Political  Sociology  (3) 

Sc  159 — Sociology  of  Leisure  (3) 

Sc  163 — Industrial  Sociology  (3) 

Sc  188 — Sociology  of  American  Catholicism  (3) 
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Sc  232 — Advanced  Criminology  (3) 

Sc  254 — Sociology  of  Education  (3) 

Sc  267 — The  Community  (3) 

Sc  274 — Theory  of  the  Health  Professions  (3) 

Sc  287 — Sociology  of  the  Military  (3) 

PROGRAM  IN  MEDIEVAL  STUDIES 
The  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a 
program  in  Medieval  Studies  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  The 
program  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  medieval  scholars  from  the  co- 
operating departments.  The  degree  may  be  obtained  in  the  Departments 
of  English,  History,  Modern  Languages,  and  Philosophy,  which  lay  down 
requirements  as  follows: 

English  Department 
The  department  sponsors  a  Program  in  Medieval  Studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  students  planning  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  the  medieval  field  at  Boston  College  or  other  institutions.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  this  program  will  be  expected  to  take  nine  hours  in 
Medieval  English  and  six  hours  of  graduate  study  in  one  of  the  related 
areas  described  in  the  Program  in  Medieval  Studies.  The  master's  thesis 
will  be  written  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment, and  will  be  also  read  by  a  member  of  the  department  in  the  related 
area  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  language  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School,  the  candidate  must  successfully  pass  an  examination  in  Latin.  All 
other  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  remain  in  effect. 

History  Department 
The  department  sponsors  a  Program  in  Medieval  Studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  students  planning  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  the  medieval  field  at  Boston  College  or  other  institutions.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  this  program  will  be  expected  to  take  nine  hours  in 
Medieval  History  and  six  hours  of  graduate  study  in  one  of  the  related 
areas  described  in  the  Program  in  Medieval  Studies.  The  master's  thesis 
will  be  written  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment, and  will  be  also  read  by  a  member  of  the  department  in  the  related 
area  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  language  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School,  the  candidate  must  successfully  pass  an  examination  in  Latin.  All 
other  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  remain  in  effect. 

Modern  Language  Department 
The  department  sponsors  a  Program  in  Medieval  Studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  students  planning  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  the  medieval  field  at  Boston  College  or  other  institutions.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  this  program  will  be  expected  to  take  nine  hours  in 
Medieval  French  and  six  hours  of  graduate  study  in  one  of  the  related 
areas  described  in  the  Program  in  Medieval  Studies.  The  master's  thesis 
will  be  written  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Modern  Language 
Department,  and  will  be  also  read  by  a  member  of  the  department  in  the 
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related  area  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  language  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School,  the  candidate  must  successfully  pass  an  examination  in 
Latin.  All  other  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  remain 
in  effect. 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  in  addition  a  doctoral 
program  in  Medieval  Literature;  for  details,  see  pp.  (472-473). 

Philosophy  Department 

The  department  sponsors  a  Program  in  Medieval  Studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  students  planning  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  the  medieval  field  at  Boston  College  or  other  institutions.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  this  program  will  be  expected  to  take  nine  hours  in  Me- 
dieval Philosophy  and  six  hours  of  graduate  study  in  one  of  the  related 
areas  described  in  the  Program  in  Medieval  Studies.  The  master's  thesis 
will  be  written  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Philosophy  De- 
partment, and  will  be  also  read  by  a  member  of  the  department  in  the 
related  area  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  language  requirement  of  the 
Graduate  School,  the  candidate  must  successfully  pass  an  examination  in 
Latin.  All  other  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  remain 
in  effect. 

The  Chestnut  Hill  Medieval  Guild,  inaugurated  in  1967,  will  hold 
three  or  four  meetings  at  Boston  College  each  year.  At  these  meetings 
leading  Medievalists  from  many  universities  gather  to  share  with  one  an- 
other the  fruits  of  their  investigations  in  their  common  field  of  interest. 

Courses  offered  at  Boston  College  in  the  four  departments  cooperating 
in  the  Medieval  Studies  Program  include:. 

ENGLISH 
En  211— Old  English  (3) 

Th.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Regan 

En  212 — Old  English  Epic  (3) 

Th.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Regan 

En  223-224— Chaucer  I,  II  (3,  3) 

W.,  4:00  -  5:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Hirsh 

En  225 — English  Literature  to  1340 

T.,  Th.,  1:30-2:45  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Regan 

En  226 — English  Literature,  1340-1500 

T.,  Th.,  1 :30  -  2:45  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Regan 

HISTORY 

Hs  113-114 — The  Byzantine  Empire  (3) 

M.,  W.,  1:00  -  1:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Foss 

Hs  117-118 — Medieval  Culture  (3) 

M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00  -  9:50  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Cox 

Hs  149 — Late  Medieval  Church  History  (3) 

M.,  W.,  F.,  1:00  -  1:50  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Schussler 
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Hs  212 — ^The  Church  and  the  Foundations  of  Western 
Europe,  6th  to  8th  Centuries  (3) 
T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Ryan 

Hs  217-218 — Byzantine  History  (3) 

F.,  4:30-6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Foss 

Hs  219-220 — Medieval  France  (3) 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Cox 

Hs  293 — Colloquium  on  Ming  China  (3) 

T.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Wu 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Fr  111-112 — French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 

T.,  Th.,  4:30  -  5:45  {both  sems.)  Prof.  Cartier 

Fr  205 — History  of  the  French  Language  (3) 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Simonelli 

Fr  206 — Readings  in  Old  French  (3) 

T.,  4:30  -  6:15  (2^^  j^w.)  Prof .  Simonelli 

Fr  215— The  French  Epic  (3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Fr  216 — ^The  Roman  Courtois  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Fr  217 — Old  French  Lyrics  (3) 
Summer  Session,  1968. 

Fr  218 — Middle  French  Lyrics  (3) 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Cartier 

Fr  220 — The  Medieval  Theatre  in  France  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Cartier 

Fr  222 — French  Chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Cartter 

Gm  205 — History  of  the  German  Language  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  215 — Courtly  Epic  in  the  Middle  High  German  Period  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  217 — Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  219 — Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  and  Later  Minnesang  (3) 
M.,  4:30  -  6:15  {1st  sem.)  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  226 — The  Nibelungenlied  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Gm  222 — Parzival  (3) 

M.,  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Szoverffy 
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It  113 — Dante:  A  Study  of  His  Poetry  at  the  Time  of  the 

Vita  Nuova  (3) 
W.,  4:30-6:15  {1st  sem.) 


It  116 — Dante:  The  Inferno  (3) 
Th.  4:30-6:15  {2nd  sem.) 

It  117 — Dante:  Purgatorio  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

It  118 — Dante:  Paradiso  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

It  119 — The  Works  of  Petrarca  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

It  120 — The  Works  of  Boccaccio  (3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

It  205 — History  of  the  Italian  Language  (3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

It  206 — Readings  in  Early  Italian  (3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Pt  222 — Medieval  Portuguese  (3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Sl  193 — Old  Church  Slavonic  (3) 
T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  (1st  sem.) 

Sl  194 — Old  Russian  Literature  (3) 
T.,  Th.,  9:00  -  10:15  (2nd  sejn.) 

Sp  115-116 — Spanish  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 
M.,  F.,  4:00-  5:15  (both  sems.) 

Sp  205 — History  of  the  Spanish  Language  (3) 
T.,  Th.,  3:00  -  4:15  (1st  sem.) 

Sp  215— The  Spanish  Epic  (3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Sp  216 — ^The  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969. 

Sp  217 — Spanish  Prose  in  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 
W.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.) 


Prof.  Simonelli 

Prof.  Figimto 

Prof.  Pigurito 

Prof.  Figurito 

Prof.  Figurito 

Prof.  Figurito 

Prof.  Simonelli 

Prof.  Simonelli 

Prof.  Vieira 

Prof.  Jones 

Prof.  Jones 
Prof.  Morsello 
Prof.  Guitarte 
Prof.  Guitarte 
Prof.  Guitarte 
Prof.  Tittmann 


Sp  218 — Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  (3) 

W.,  4:30-6:15  (2nd  sem.)  Prof.  Tittmann 


Sp  219 — The  Romancero  (3) 
Not  offered  1968-1969. 


Prof.  Tittmann 
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Ml  113 — The  Arthurian  Legend  in  Medieval  Europe  (3) 

T.,  4 : 30  -  6 : 1 5  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Ml  115-116 — European  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages  (3,  3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Ml  119-120 — Medieval  Narrative  (Prose)  from  1100  (3,3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Szoverffy 

Ml  211 — Romance  Philology  (3) 

M.,  4:30-6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Simonelli 

Ml  224 — Provencal  (3) 

M.,  4:30-6:15  (27id  sem.)  Prof.  Simonelli 

Ml  298 — Paleography  (3) 

Not  offered  1968-1969.  Prof.  Simonelli 


PHILOSOPHY 

Pl  213 — Augustine  (3) 

M.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  D.  Gallagher 

Pl  251 — Metaphysics  (3) 

W.,  4:30  -  6:15  (1st  sem.)  Prof.  Blanchette 

Pl  320 — Philosophy  and  Theology  in  Aquinas  (3) 
M.,  3:00-4:45  (2nd  sem.) 


RUSSIAN  AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  CENTER 

The  Russian  and  East  European  Center  at  Boston  College  has  been 
designed  in  order  to  encourage  students  to  participate  in  an  inter-depart- 
mental program  of  Russian  and  East  European  studies  on  the  graduate 
level.  This  center  is  being  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (Title  VI). 

The  long-range  aim  of  this  center  is  to  coordinate  and  expand  course 
offerings  in  Russian  and  East  European  history,  economics,  political  science, 
languages,  and  philosophy  in  order  to  present  students  with  a  wide  and 
varied  range  of  courses  in  this  area  of  study. 

This  program  of  study  is  specifically  set  up  to  help  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  work  in  the  State  Department,  intelligence  agencies,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  research,  college  teaching,  and  foreign  trade. 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  students  entering  this  program  that  it  is  an 
itner-departmental  program.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  departmental 
requirements.  Students  must  still  earn  their  degrees  by  meeting  their  de- 
partmental requirements.  The  certificate  from  the  center  will  be  granted 
to  students  in  addition  to  the  degrees  which  they  have  earned  in  history, 
economics,  political  science,  languages,  or  philosophy. 
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A  mastery  of  the  Russian  language  is  essential,  plus  the  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  eastern  European  language. 

The  graduate  thesis  must  be  in  a  subject  from  the  Russian  and  East 
European  area  of  study.  Successful  completion  6i  a  final  comprehensive 
examination  is  required  in  order  to  achieve  the  graduate  certificate  from 
the  center. 

Courses  offered  in  the  Russian  and  East  European  area  of  study  in- 
clude: 

ECONOMICS 
Ec  297 — Soviet  Economic  System  (3) 
Ec  298— Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

HISTORY 

Hs  137 — The  Rise  of  Nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe  (3) 

Hs  138 — Eastern  Europe  Since  World  War  I  (3) 

Hs  157 — History  of  Russia  to  I861  (3) 

Hs  158— Modern  Russia:  1861-1917  (3) 

Hs  185 — Contemporary  Russia  (3) 

Hs  245 — The  Rise  of  Nationalism  in  the  Balkans  (3) 

Hs  247 — ^Russian  Intellectual  History  (3) 

Hs  346 — Seminar:  Current  Problems  in  East  Europe  (3) 

Hs  348 — Seminar:  Russian  Intellectual  History  (3) 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Ru  31-32 — Introduction  to  Rumanian  (3,  3) 

Ru  141-142 — Intermediate  Rumanian  (3,  3) 

Sl  5-6 — Elementary  Serbo-Croatian  (3,  3) 

Sl  107-108 — Intermediat^e  Serbo-Croatian  (3,  3) 

Sl  113-114 — Intermediate  Polish  (3,  3) 

Sl  155-156 — Readings  in  Russian  Literature  of  the  19th 
AND  20th  Centuries  (3,  3) 

Sl  159-160— The  Russian  Short  Story  (3,  3) 
Sl  165-166 — The  Russian  Drama  (3,  3) 
Sl  192 — Structure  of  Modern  Russian  (3) 
Sl  193 — Old  Church  Slavonic  (3) 
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Sl  194 — Old  Russian  Literature  (3) 

Sl  261 — Readings  in  Dostoevsky  (3) 

Sl  262 — Readings  in  Chekhov  (3) 

Sl  263 — Readings  in  Pushkin  (3) 

Sl  264 — Readings  in  Tolstoy  (3) 

Sl  295 — Seminar  in  19th  Century  Russian  Poetry  (3) 

Sl  296 — Seminar  in  20th  Century  Russian  Poetry  (3) 

PHILOSOPHY 

Pl  138 — History  of  Russian  Philosophy  (3) 

Pl  143 — Contemporary  Marxism  (3) 

Pl  214 — Dialectic  in  Hegel  (3) 

Pl  227 — Soviet  Historiography  of  Philosophy  (3) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Po  255 — Topics  in  Soviet  Politics  (3) 
Po  256 — Topics  in  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
Po  257 — SiNo-SoviET  Relations  (3) 
Po  261 — Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (3) 
Po  276 — International  Communist  Movement  (3) 


THE  WESTON  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 


1627  Massachusetts  Avenue 


Cambridge^  Massachusetts   02138 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Ktv.  Robert  P.  White,  S.J.,  Rector 
Kev.  Joseph  A.  Devenny,  SJ.,  Dean 

Rev.  Simon  E.  Smith,  S.J.,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
Rev.  William  J.  Connolly,  S.J.,  Librarian 
Bro.  Peter  J.  Baleyko,  S.J.,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Marie  L.  Cutler,  B.S.,  Registrar 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

History  and  Objectives 

Weston  College  was  founded  January  2,  1922,  as  a  daughter  institution 
of  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Maryland.  In  its  initial  years  the  Col- 
lege comprised  only  a  faculty  of  philosophical  studies  for  pre-divinity 
school  students  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  In  autumn,  1927,  the  faculty  of 
theology  came  into  existence.  Weston  College  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  April  5,  1929.  It  was  empowered 
by  papal  charter  of  October  18,  1932,  to  grant  ecclesiastical  degrees.  By 
agreement  of  November  6,  1959,  it  became  a  constituent  college  within 
the  university  structure  of  Boston  College,  which  grants  civil  status  to 
Weston  College's  ecclesiastical  degrees  and  now  grants  its  B.D.  degrees. 
In  autumn,  1967,  Weston  College  cooperated  with  six  other  theological 
institutions  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  in  founding  the  Boston  Theological 
Institute  (see  p.  12).  Weston  College  is  one  of  the  first  five  Catholic 
seminaries  to  become  accredited  members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Theological  Schools.  The  relocation  of  the  School  of  Theology  in  Cam- 
bridge is  currently  underway  and  should  be  completed  during  the  fall 
term  of  1968. 

The  objective  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  a  whole  and  of  all  studies 
undertaken  by  its  members  was  first  formulated  in  the  Society's  Formula 
Instituti  of  1540  as  follows: 

"the  growth  of  souls  in  Christian  life  and  doctrine  and  the 
propagation  of  the  faith." 

This  pastoral  objective  has  been  frequently  reaffirmed  by  successive 
generations  of  the  Order.  Most  recently,  as  the  result  of  new  emphasis 
in  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  a  guiding  statement  on  theological  studies 
was  issued  by  the  Thirty-First  General  Congregation  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  (Decree  on  Training  in  Studies,  June  13,  1965)  which  clarifies  the 
relationship  between  the  academic  and  the  pastoral  in  the  following  terms: 

"Instruction  in  theology  shall  be  pastoral  in  this  sense  that  by 
an  accurate  study  of  the  sources  and  by  an  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  faith,  the  students  shall  so  deeply  penetrate  the 
riches  of  divine  revelation,  that  the  word  of  God  will  nourish 
their  own  spiritual  life  and  they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  com- 
municate this  word  in  their  priestly  ministry  to  the  men  of  their 
own  time." 

The  same  statement  stresses  the  contemporary  emphasis  on  biblical  studies 
and  the  need  of  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  faith  to  be  achieved 
through  studying  the  relation  of  its  mysteries  among  themselves  and 
their  relation  to  the  urgent  philosophical  questions  of  our  time.  Weston 
College  seeks,  through  theological  education,  research  and  community 
reflection,  both  to  situate  itself  in  the  Jesuit  theological  tradition  and 
to  explore  new  modes  of  theology  and  ministry  in  the  modern  world. 
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Program  of  Study 

At  the  present  time  Weston  College  offers  a  single  program.  This 
is  a  three-year  course  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  (B.D.).  Jesuit  students  upon  successful  completion  of  this  pro- 
gram are  required  to  spend  at  least  one  year  of  further  theological  study 
at  the  graduate  level. 

Applications 

Applicants  from  the  United  States  seeking  admission  as  full-time 
B.D.   students  must  furnish: 

a)  the  completed  application  form 

b)  transcripts  of  college  and  graduate  school  records 

c)  the  GRE  aptitude  score 

Foreign  students  must  submit  the  items  under  a)  and  b).  The 
GRE  score  is  not  required  of  them  but  a  TOEFL  score  is  essential. 

Information  about  the  GRE  can  be  obtained  from  any  college  or 
university.  Information  about  the  TOEFL  examination  can  be  obtained 
by  foreign  students  through  the  nearest  American  Consulate.  Full  informa- 
tion concerning  these  two  examinations  may  be  requested  from  the 
following  places: 

Educational  Testing  Service  Educational  Testing  Service 

Princeton,  New  Jersey    08540  1947   Center   Street 

Berkeley,  California    94704 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  second  or  third  year  class  should 
follow  the  same  application  procedure  and  furnish  in  addition  a  transcript 
of  theological  studies  already  completed. 

In  general  individual  courses  are  open  to  properly  qualified  appli- 
cants. Each  application  for  admission  to  specific  courses  is  studied  on  its 
own  merits. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from,  and  application  materials 
should  be  addressed  to: 

Office  of  Admissions 
Weston  College  School  of  Theology 
1627  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts    02138 

Admission  Requirements 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  bachelor's  program  must  be  graduates 
of  accredited  colleges  or  give  evidence  that  they  have  completed  equiva- 
lent educational  programs. 

Requirements  for  the  B.D.  Degree 

a)  The  three-year  program  of  twenty-four  semester  courses. 

b)  The  comprehensive  examinations. 

c)  A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  of  either  French  or  German. 
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Comprehensive  Examinations 
Written  examinations  in  the  scriptural,  historical,  systematic  and 
theologico-pastoral  fields  are  administered  in  the  spring  of  the  student's 
third  year.  These  are  followed  by  an  oral  examination  on  selected  topics 
to  'be  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  or  several  of  the  fields.  A  sylla- 
bus setting  forth  in  some  detail  the  nature  of  these  examinations  is  given 
to  the  student  early  in  his  course. 

Grading  System 
The  system  is  that  common  in  schools  of  the  American  Association 
of  Theological  Schools: 

A — excellent 

B — good 

C — satisfactory 

D — ^passing  but  not  satisfactory 

E — failure 
A  single  grade  for  all  the  comprehensive  examinations,  in  conjunction  with 
the  cumulative  result  of  course  marks,  will  determine  the  degree  qualifica- 
tion: fail,  pass,  pass  with  distinction,  pass  with  highest  distinction. 

Tuition 
The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $1,200.00. 

Field  Education 

The  present  program  in  field  education  includes  the  following: 
participation  in  directing  religious  retreats:  a  tutorial  program  to  aid 
underprivileged  pupils  to  gain  admission  to  and  succeed  in  high  schools; 
guidance  and  Christian  leadership  in  secondary  schools;  the  teaching  of 
theology  in  colleges;  Newman  Club  work;  the  recruitment  and  orientation 
of  volunteer  lay  missionaries;  C.C.D.;  and  supervised  hospital  work  with 
alcoholics  and  mental  patients.  At  present  the  offerings  in  the  area  of  field 
education  are  on  a  non-credit  basis.  The  Boston  Theological  Institute  is 
starting  its  field  education  program  this  year  with  nine  different  types 
of  supervised  ecumenical  programs  available  to  students  of  member 
schools. 

Library 
The  holdings  of  the  library  of  the  School  of  Theology  include  some 
80,000  volumes  and  420  periodicals.  Among  the  chief  strengths  are:  the 
collections  of  theological  periodicals,  conciliar  documents,  patristic  and 
scholastic  theologians  and  a  number  of  rare  folios  of  l6th  to  18th 
century  theologians.  The  periodical  collection  is  notable  for  containing 
complete  sets  of  a  wide  selection  of  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  periodicals 
in  English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Latin.  As  part 
of  the  school's  current  relocation  this  library  is  being  housed  in  the  library 
of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School.  Thus  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
two  institutions  have  at  their  disposition  an  unusually  diversified  and 
rich  consolidated  collection.  Some  4,000  books  and  periodicals  pertain- 
ing to  Islam  and  the  Near  East  are  kept  in  a  separate  seminar  library. 
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Publications 

The  Weston  College  Press  publishes  occasional  volumes  of  a  scholarly 
or  pedagogical  nature  in  the  various  branches  of  theology. 

New  Testament  Abstracts,  a  professional  bibliographical  journal  of 
international  repute,  is  published  three  times  each  year  under  the  auspices 
of  the  College.  It  presents  resumes  of  all  scholarly  articles  and  significant 
book  reviews  on  the  New  Testament  appearing  in  more  than  250  profes- 
sional theological  journals  in  over  a  dozen  languages.  In  addition  to  its 
two  resident  editors,  a  group  of  New  Testament  scholars,  both  American 
and  foreign,  assist  in  the  preparation  of  abstracts.  Approximately  1,200 
articles  are  abstracted  each  year,  and  brief  descriptive  notices  of  new 
books  in  the  field  (about  500  each  year)  are  published.  In  its  coverage, 
its  collaboration  and  its  circulation,  the  journal  is  interconfessional  and 
non-denominational.  New  Testament  Abstracts  is  now  in  its  thirteenth 
year  of  publication.  Among  its  assets  it  counts  an  ever-growing  collection 
of  periodicals  and  books,  numbering  at  present  over  4,000  books  and 
220  periodicals. 

Boston  Theological  Institute 

Together  with  Andover-Newton  Theological  School,  Boston  Col- 
lege Department  of  Theology,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  St.  John's 
Seminary,  Weston  College  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Boston  Theo- 
logical Institute.  The  two-fold  objective  of  this  Institute  has  been  stated: 

"first,  to  enable  the  member  institutions  to  correlate  and  co- 
ordinate their  educational  programs  in  order  to  accomplish  more 
effectively  the  objectives  which  they  share  in  common  in  train- 
ing leadership  for  the  churches;  second,  to  provide  an  agency 
through  which  the  member  institutions  can  undertake  new  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  can  be  better  done  cooperatively  than 
by  separate  schools." 

The  seven  schools  retain  their  own  autonomy  and  educational  programs 
and  continue  to  grant  their  own  degrees.  Resources  of  the  seven  schools 
include  167  full  time  and  88  part  time  faculty,  918  courses  of  instruction, 
and  750,000  volumes  in  the  combined  theological  libraries.  These  facilities 
are  open  to  the  1,500  students  in  the  seven  institutions.  Plans  are  well 
advanced  for  the  cooperative  exploitation  of  this  great  concentration  of 
theological  resources. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT 

Old  Testament  101.     Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  I. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Moriarty.     Th.,  10:00-12:00. 

An  introduction  to  the  early  traditions  of  Israel  as  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  portions  of  the  historical  books.    (Josh-I  Kings   11). 

Old  Testament  102.     Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  II. 
Spring  Term. 

An  introduction  to  the  later  historical  books,  the  Wisdom  literature, 
with  special  concentration  on  the  Prophets. 

Old  Testament  123.     The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old 

Testament. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Moriarty. 

The  twofold  current  of  wisdom  in  Israelite  literature:  (1)  the  more 
conventional,  orthodox  wisdom,  (2)  the  more  radical,  questioning  type 
of  hokhmah,  represented  in  Qoheleth  and  Job.  Contribution  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Mesopotamian  wisdom  to  an  understanding  of  Israel's  quest 
for  wisdom.  Historical  influences  at  work  in  the  selection  and  de- 
velopment of  Israelite  wisdom  themes. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Old  Testament  l4l.     Problems  of  Old  Testament  Theology. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Moriarty. 

The    current    impasse    in    the    construction    of    an    Old    Testament 
theology.  Major  syntheses  which  have  been  achieved   (Eichrodt,  Von 
Rad,  Jacob,  Vriezen,   Van  Imschoot).   Leading  themes  which  emerge 
from  a  study  of  Old  Testament  theology. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Old  Testament  143.     The  History  of  Israel  and  its  Recording. 
Fall  Term.     Professor   Moriarty. 

The  distinctive  Israelite  idea  of  history,  seen  against  the  background 
of  the  Ancient  Near  East.  The  major  historical  traditions   and  their 
emphases    (Yahwist,    Elohist,    Deuteronomic,    Priestly).    Criticism    of 
current  histories  of  Israel. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Old  Testament  145.    Critical  Turning-Points  in  Israelite  History. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Moriarty. 

An  examination  of  Israel's  history  from  the  perspective  of  five 
periods  which  decisively  influenced  her  understanding  of  herself  and 
the  God  who  chose  her.  These  are:  the  Era  of  the  Covenant,  the  Era 
of  the  Conquest,  the  Institution  of  Kingship,  the  Catastrophe  of  the 
Exile,  and  the  Era  of  Maccabees. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 
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Old  Testament  147.     Major  Historical  Periods  of  the  Old 

Testament. 
Fall  Term.  Professor  Moriarty. 

A  survey  of  six  critical  eras  in  the  history  of  Israel,  as  these  can  be 
reconstructed  through  historical  literature  and  archaeology.  The  course 
is  intended  to  provide  background  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
biblical  text. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Old  Testament  149.     The  Word  of  God. 

Fall  Term.     Professor  Moriarty.     M.,  W.,  F.,   11.00. 

A  study  of  the  word  as  communication,  in  the  ancient  Near  East, 
in  the  Old  Testament  (cult,  prophetic  literature,  wisdom),  in  the  New 
Testament,  culminating  in  the  Johannine  Word. 

Old  Testament  300.     Reading  and  Research. 

For  qualified  B.D.  students.     By  arrangement  with  the  department. 

NEW  TESTAMENT 

New  Testament  101.     Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  MacRae.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00. 

The  historical  and  religious  background  of  the  New  Testament;  the 
contents  of  the  New  Testament  books  and  their  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  early  church;  the  classical  questions  of  "introduction"  to  each  book. 

New  Testament  122.     The  Synoptic  Gospels:  Mark-Matthew. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  MacRae. 

The  questions  of  source,  form  and  redaction  criticism  of  the  Synoptics; 
detailed  exegesis  of  key  passages  of  the  Markan,  Q  and  special  Matthean 
materials.  New  Testament  Greek  is  used  but  is  not  required. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 
Prerequisite:  NT  101  or  its  equivalent. 

New  Testament  124.     The  Theology  of  Luke- Acts. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  MacRae. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  Lukan  Gospel;  the  questions  of  sources, 
literary  form  and  historicity  of  Acts;   main  themes  and  problems  of 
Lukan  theology.  New  Testament  Greek  is  used  but  is  not  required. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 
Prerequisite:  NT  101  or  its  equivalent. 

New  Testament   127.     The  Johannine  Literature  of  the  New 

Testament. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  MacRae.     T.,  Th.,  11:00. 

Background,  structure,  exegesis  and  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel; 
exegetical  study  of  I  John;  brief  treatment  of  the  literary  form  and  con- 
tents of  the  Apocalypse  and  its  relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  New 
Testament  Greek  is  used  but  is  not  required. 
Prerequisite:  NT  101  or  its  equivalent. 
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New  Testament  131.     Selected  Pauline  Epistles  (1-2  Corinthians, 

Captivity  Epistles). 
Fall  Term,     Professor  MacRae. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  St.  .Paul;  exegesis  of  principal  passages 
and  analysis  of  Pauline  theological  themes  in  Philippians,   1-2  Corin- 
thians, Colossians,  Ephesians,  with  frequent  reference  to  other  epistles. 
New  Testament  Greek  is  used  but  is  not  required. 
Prerequisite:  NT  101  or  its  equivalent. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

New  Testament  138.     Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Professor  MacRae. 

Exegetical  study  of  Hebrews;  analysis  of  its  background  and  theology. 
Prerequisites:   NT   101   or  its  equivalent. 
NT  152  or  its  equivalent. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

New  Testament  205.     Seminar:  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
Fall  Term.       Professor  O'Collins.       Th.,  3-5. 

New  Testament  300.     Reading  and  Research. 
Professor  MacRae. 

For  qualified  B.D.  students.  By  arrangement  with  the  Professor. 


LANGUAGES 

Old  Testament  153.     Rapid  Reading  in  Hebrew  Prose. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Moriarty. 

Presupposes  two  semesters  of  grammatical  study.  Reading  and  iden- 
tification  of   grammatical    forms   in   the   Deuteronomic   literature   and 
shorter  prose  pieces  (Book  of  Ruth). 
(Given  at  Boston  College) 

Old  Testament  155.     Early  Hebrew  Poetry. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Moriarty. 

Presupposes  Old  Testament   153.  The  basic  structural  principles  of 
Israelite  poetry.  The  contribution  of  Ugaritic  to  the  elucidation  of  He- 
brew poetry.  Readings  from  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  conjunction  with 
the  work  of  M.  Dahood  Psalms  MI-III  (Anchor  Bible). 
(Given  at  Boston  College) 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

New  Testament  152.     New  Testament  Greek. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  MacRae. 

An  intensive  introduction  to  New  Testament  Greek  for  the  student 
without  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek,  designed  to  enable  him  to  fol- 
low exegetical  courses  and  use  the  ordinary  tools  of  New  Testament 
study. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 
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CHURCH  HISTORY 

Church  History  106.     History  of  the  Catholic  Church  1648-1789. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Broderick.     M.,  3-5. 

Study  of  the  main  developments  in  the  internal  and  external  life  of 
the  Church  from  the  close  of  the  Reformation  period  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  both  in  Europe  and  in  mission  territories, 
exclusive  of  the  United  States. 

Church  History  108.     History  of  the  Catholic  Church  1789-1967. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Broderick.     Th.,  3-5. 

Study  of  the  principal  developments  in  the  internal  and  external  life 
of  the  Church  from  the  start  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present, 
exclusive  of  the  United  States. 

Church  History  109.     American  Church  History. 
Fall  Term. 

A  general  survey  course,  presented  through  lectures  and  occasional 
discussion  seminars,  portraying  major  issues  and  figures  in  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  American  religious  life  and  thought,  all  pointed 
toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  contemporary  American  religious 
scene. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Church  History  120.     The  Reformation  in  Germany. 
Spring  Term. 

A  survey  of  the  major  theological   and  ecclesiastical  issues   of  the 
Continental  Reformation,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Luther,  Calvin 
and  Zwingli.  Class  meeting  will  alternate  between  lectures  and  discus- 
sions of  reading  in  primary  sources. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Church  History  122.     The  Reformation  in  the  British  Isles. 
Spring  Term. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Church  History  123.     The  Medieval  Reform  Movements. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Menard.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

A  study  of  the  reforming  measures  initiated  by  the  Papacy — the  so- 
called  Gregorian  Reform — and  also  of  the  more  popular  reform  move- 
ments which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  and  to  the 
splintering  of  various  dissident  groups. 

Church  History  124.     The  Counter  Reformation. 
Spring  Term. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Church  History  126.     The  Council  of  Trent. 
Spring  Term. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 
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Church  History  131.     Modern  Papacy. 

Fall  Term.     Professor  Broderick.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Historical  development  of  the  papal  office  in  the  post-Tridentine 
period  up  to  the  present. 

Church  History  132.     Ecumenism  and  the  Second  Lyons  Council. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Menard.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

A  study  of  the  issues  and  events  which  led  to  the  breach  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  of  the  reunion  efforts  exerted  at  the  time  of  the 
Second  Lyons  Council. 

Church  History  133.     Seminar:  Vatican  Council  L 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Broderick.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Study  of  the  conciliar  sessions  devoted  to  the  papacy.  Round-table 
discussions  of  student  papers  on  selected  topics. 

Church  History  134.     Conciliarism  in  the  Late  Medieval  Church. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Menard.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  Conciliar  Movement  in  the  West  from 
its  origins  in  the  early  canonical  writings,  through  the  intense  period  of 
debate  during  the  Great  Schism,  and  culminating  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stance and  its  immediate  aftermath. 

Church  History  170.     Nestorian  Church  History. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Devenny. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  source  material  and  studies. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Church  History  300.     Reading  and  Research. 

For  qualified  B.D.  students.  By  arrangement  with  the  department. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 
Historical  Theology  111.      The  Ecclesiology  of  Vatican  II. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Lawlor.     W.,  3-5. 

The  course  will  deal  with  such  questions  as  the  following:  (a)  the 
concept  of  authority  in  the  Church;  (b)  sin  and  reform  in  the  Church; 
(c)  pneumatology;  (d)  missionary  theology;  (e)  relation  of  the  Church 
to  non-Christian  religions  and  to  non-Catholic  Christian  churches. 

Historical  Theology  112.    The  Christological  and  Trinitarian 

Controversies. 
Spring  Term. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Chris- 
tological dogmas  in  the  patristic  period.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dis- 
tinction and  interaction  between  philosophical  thinking  and  the  affirm- 
ations of  faith,  and  upon  an  evaluation  of  the  "metaphysical  project" 
as  such. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 
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Historical  Theology  113.     The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Grace. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Donnelly.     M.,  3-5. 

Biblical,  especially  Johannine  and  Pauline  doctrine;  patristic,  especially 
Augustine  and  Greek  Fathers  on  divinization;  medieval,  especially  the 
Thomistic  synthesis;  Reformation  and  Trent;  post-Tridentine  develop- 
ments; modern  trends:  Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Protestant.  Reading 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  French  or  German  required. 

Historical  Theology  115.     Early  Development  of  the 

EucHARisTic  Doctrines. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Kilmartin. 

An  historical  treatment  of  the  evolution  of  eucharistic  doctrine  and 
practice.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  New  Testament  and  patristic 
periods,  as  well  as  the  immediate  background  of  key  issues  which  came 
to  the  foreground  in  the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Noi  offered  1968-1969) 

Historical  Theology   11 6.     The  Eucharist  in  the  Ante-Nicene 

Church. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Kilmartin.     Th.,  3-5. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  patristic  sources,  includ- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  writers  up  to  A.D.  325,  dealing  with  eucharistic 
doctrine  and  practice.  This  will  be  conducted  partially  as  a  lecture 
course,  partially  as  a  seminar. 

Historical  Theology  117.    The  Theology  of  Vatican  IL 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Philbin.     W.,  3-5. 

Many  theological  principles  and  issues  receive  frequent  mention  in  a 
variety  of  documents.  Some  of  such  themes  are:  the  salvific  will  of  God, 
salvation  history,  the  incarnation,  the  sacramental  nature  of  the  Church, 
the  "pilgrim  church,"  etc.  The  students  are  required  to  select  such  a 
theme,  discover  all  the  references  to  it,  organize  them  into  a  coherent 
statement,  and  relate  it  to  the  other  major  themes. 

Historical  Theology   118.     Seminar:   Koinonia  and  Communio  in 

Christl\n   Literature  of  the  Ante- 
nicene  Period. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Kilmartin.     M.,  3-5. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  use  of  these  terms  in  the  New  Testament  and 
Greek  and  Latin  patristic  sources  up  to  A.D.  325,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  period  from  A.D.  200-325.  Reading  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  required. 

Historical  Theology  119.    Baptism  in  Ante-Nicene  Church. 

Fall  Term.     Professor  Kilmartin.     W.,  : 

A  detailed  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  patristic  sources,  includ- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  writers  up  to  A.D.  325,  dealing  with  baptismal 
doctrine  and  practice.  This  will  be  conducted  partially  as  a  lecture  course, 
partially  as  a  seminar. 
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Historical  Theology  120.     Seminar:  Problems  in  Christology. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Richard.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  Christology  of  John  Calvin  and  Karl 
Barth  with  special  attention  given  to  their  understanding  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world  and  man. 

Historical  Theology  121.     Seminar:  Historical  Development  and 

Evolution  of  Dogma. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Richard.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

The  notion  of  growth,  development  and  change  as  applied  to  dogma. 
The  relevancy  of  religious  language  to  express  revelation. 

Historical  Theology  123.     Worship  in  the  West  from  Amalar  to 

BlEL. 

Fall  Term.     Professor  Menard.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

A  presentation  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Western  liturgy 
during  the  Middle  Ages  as  viewed  principally  through  the  liturgical 
commentaries  of  the  period. 

Historical  Theology  125.     Tertullian's  Criticism  of  Marcion. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  O'Malley.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Tertullian's  criticism  of  Marcion's  New  Testament  and  Marcion's 
hermeneutical  principles  will  be  studied.  Reading  knowledge  of  Latin 
required. 

Historical  Theology  152.     Seminar:  Original  Sin. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Donnelly.     W.,  3-5. 

Crucial  aspects  of  modern  problematic.  What  constitutes  the  un- 
changeable nucleus  of  the  dogma  as  revealed  truth  ?  What  are  disposable 
encrustations  whose  removal  would  clarify  the  impact  of  this  dogma  on 
Christian  life.^  Modern  efforts  to  reconcile  biblical  doctrine  and  conciliar 
teaching  (Trent)  with  a  polygenistic  origin  of  man  as  proposed  by 
Alszeghy,  Bone,  Cazelles,  Flick,  Grelot,  de  Rosa,  Rahner,  Rondet,  Lyon- 
net  and  others. 

Historical  Theology  l6l.     American  Protestant  Theology. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Begley.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

A  study  of  the  issues  and  theologians  who  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Protestant  theology  in  the  United  States. 

Historical  Theology  170.     Oriental  Theology. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Devenny. 

A  survey  of  the  Eastern  Churches — Catholic  and  non-Catholic;  their 
history,  doctrine  and  liturgy. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 
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Historical  Theology  172.    Theology  of  Middle  Eastern 

Churches. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Devenny.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  source  material  and  studies.  Treats  Chal- 
dean and  Syrian-Catholic  Churches.  Topics  include:  Christology,  ecclesi- 
ology,  sacramental  theology,  scriptural  theology,  spiritual  theology, 
canon  law.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required. 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once. 

Historical  Theology  174.     Muslim  Theology. 

Spring  Term.     Professor  Devenny.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  source  material  and  studies.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  Arabic  is  ordinarily  expected  but  will  not  be  required. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  either 
French  or  German. 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once. 

Historical  Theology  300.     Reading  and  Research. 

For  qualified  B.D.   students.  By  arrangement  with  the  department. 

SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Systematic  Theology   101.     Introduction  to  Theology. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Richard.     M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  theological  work,  considering 
the  sources,  revelation,  faith,  dogma.  The  scope,  methods  and  task  of 
theology  today. 

Systematic  Theology  103.     Soteriology  and  Grace. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Donnelly.       M.,  W.,  F.,   10:00. 

A.  Soteriology:  Biblical  terms;  New  Testament  theologies  of  re- 
demption; patristic  development;  Anselm,  Abelard  and  Thomas;  Re- 
formation; modern  trends;  systematic  synthesis;  motivation;  Christ's 
saving  work  as  sacrifice,  redemption,  merit,  satisfaction;  soteriological 
value  of  the  resurrection. 

B.  Grace:  divinization,  justification  as  work  of  God  and  as  personal 
response  of  adoptive  sonship;  necessity  for  personal  fulfillment.  Trini- 
tarian, Christological,   ecclesial  and  sacramental  aspects  of  grace. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  or  German  is  re- 
quired. 

Systematic  Theology  103.     Soteriology  and  Grace. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Burke.     M.,  W.,  F.,   10:00. 

Examines  the  theandric  mission  of  Christ  from  Incarnation  to  Ascen- 
sion, its  total  redemptive  ambit,  and  the  subjective  redemption  along 
the  full  parameter  of  personality,  conscious  and  unconscious,  the  mission 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  theories  of  justification  as  historical  events  parallel- 
ing the  proclivities  of  the  human  mind. 
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Systematic  Theology  104.     The  Mystery  of  God, 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Burke.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00. 

Examines  the  modes  and  limitations  of  the  human  knowledge  of  God, 
the  salvific  intent  of  revelation,  the  eschatological  finality  of  the  beatific 
vision  as  the  term  of  all  Christian  experience;  the  providence  of  God, 
cosmic  and  personal;  the  Trinity  as  the  initial  and  eschatological  unity 
of  the  divine  essence  and  the  resolution  of  all  creation;  the  Thomistic 
analysis  (the  psychological  analogies)  and  the  phenomenological  pos- 
sibilities for  the  development  of  this  doctrine;  the  'incarnational'  and 
eschatological  import  of  the  invisible  mission  of  the  Spirit. 

Systematic  Theology  105.     Creation,  Elevation  and  Original  Sin. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Donnelly.     M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00. 

Origins  of  salvation  history  in  its  cosmic  and  human  dimensions. 
Emphasis  on  modern  dynamic  aspects  deriving  from  a  deeper  critical 
awareness  of  recent  scholarship  concerning  the  development  of  revela- 
tion and  dogma,  and  from  the  increasing  impact  of  evolutionary  history. 
Man,  as  the  final  term  of  creative  evolutionary  process  in  a  Christocentric 
universe.  The  absolute  uniqueness  of  man  as  image  of  God,  called  from 
his  primordial  origin  to  share  personally  in  Trinitarian  life.  Man's  initial 
response, — the  NO  of  original  sin,  and  man's  absolute  need  of  redemp- 
tion. 

Systematic  Theology  105.     Creation,  Elevation  and  Original  Sin. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Read.     M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00. 

Examines  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  origins  of  the  temporal 
universe  and  of  man,  together  with  the  latter' s  destiny  and  endowments 
and  the  revealed  fact  and  nature  of  original  sin. 

Systematic  Theology  106.     The  Mystery  of  Christ, 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Read.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00. 

Examines  the  theological  doctrine  on  the  mystery  of  Christ  in  him- 
self, his  divinity  and  humanity,  and  this  in  relation  to  his  redemptive 
role  and  function  in  man's  life. 

Systematic  Theology  106.     The  Mystery  of  Christ, 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Richard.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00. 

The  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  mystery  of  their  unity. 
The  Incarnation  as  prototype  of  all  relationships  and  tensions  between 
God  and  the  world. 

Systematic  Theology  108.     Ecclesiology. 

Spring  Term.     Professor  Lawlor.     M.,  W.,  F.,  9:00. 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  themes:  the  mystery  of  the 
Church  as  communion  of  the  saints,  the  People  of  God,  the  Body  of 
Christ,  the  sacrament  of  salvation;  membership;  magisterium  and  regi- 
men; laymen  and  religious;  the  four  properties  of  the  Church:  finality 
of  the  Church;  the  heavenly  Church.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  a  modern  language  is  required. 
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Systematic  Theology  109.     Sacramental  Theology. 
Fall  Term,     Professor  Kilmartin..     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:00. 

The  sacramental  character  of  the  activity  of  the  Church  with  special 
reference  to  word  and  sacrament.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Anointing  of  the  Sick,  Orders  and  Matrimony  are  given  in- 
dividual consideration  from  the  viewpoint  of  historical  and  speculative 
theology. 

Systematic  Theology  112.     The  Theology  of  the  Liturgy. 

(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Systematic  Theology  113.     Seminar:  Spiritual  Theology. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Read.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Examines  the  nature  of  and  growth  in  religious  fulfillment:  the  life 
of  faith,  charity  in  its  functioning,  prayer,  religious  consecration, 
spiritualities  and  their  unity  and  distinction,  nature  and  grace  in  spirit- 
ual direction. 

Systematic  Theology  115.     Theology  of  Hope. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  O'Collins.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Systematic  Theology  126.     Sacramental  Liturgy. 

Spring  Term.     Professors  Gallen  and  Madden.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

An  analysis  of  the  seven  fundamental  community  prayer  situations 
in  the  Church's  life,  examined  precisely  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
munity prayer;  references  are  made  to  relevant  points  drawn  from 
canonico-moral  and  systematic  considerations. 

Systematic  Theology  300.     Reading  and  Research. 

For  qualified  B.D.  students.     By  arrangement  with  the  department. 


THEOLOGICO-PASTORAL  THEOLOGY 

Theo-Past  Theology  101.     Foundations  of  Christian  Moral 

Living  L 
Fall  Term.     Professors  Halpin  and  White.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:00. 

A.  A  study  of  Christian  personal  existence  and  moral  activity.  The 
concern  will  be  to  define  the  moral  selfhood  (its  nature  and  qualities) 
of  the  Christian  and  to  formulate  those  norms,  principles  and  values 
which  flow  from  man's  life  in  Christ.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
major  issues  and  questions  being  discussed  in  contemporary  Christian 
ethical  discourse.   (Approximately  30  hours — Professor  Halpin). 

B.  Theology  of  law.  The  role  of  positive  law  in  the  Church.  The 
development  of  epikeia.  Introduction  to  Canon  Law.  General  Norms. 
(Approximately  10  hours — Professor  White). 
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Theo-Past  Theology  102.     Foundations  of  Christian  Moral 

Living  II. 
Spring  Term,     Professors  Couture  and  White.     M.,  W.,  F.,  11:00. 

A.  A  continuation  of  TP  101.  Treats  such  specific  themes  as:  The 
structure  of  moral  decision;  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  good;  Christian 
conscience;  the  formation  of  conscience;  sin  and  conversion.  (Approx- 
imately 30  hours — Professor  Couture) . 

B.  The  virtue  of  religion.  Theology  of  religious  life  and  its  ecclesial 
dimensions.  Religious  life:  admission,  formation,  government,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  departure,  adaptation  and  renewal  after  Vatican  II. 
(Approximately  10  hours — Professor  White). 

Theo-Past  Theology  103.      Christian  Social  Morality. 

Fall  Term.     The  Department.     M.,  3,  other  times  to  be  arranged. 

The  meaning  of  Christian  social  morality  with  reference  to  a  variety 
of  concrete  contemporary  issues:  commutative  justice  and  the  question 
of  restitution;  race  and  group  relations;  the  political  and  economic  or- 
ders; international  relations.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
question  of  methodology. 

Theo-Past  Theology  105.     Christian  Marriage. 

Fall  Term.     Professors  McCormick  and  White.      M,,  W.,  F.,  9:00. 

The  conjugal  act  in  its  specific  rectitude.  The  contraception  contro- 
versy. The  conjugal  act  in  its  individual  rectitude.  Indissolubility  of 
Christian  marriage  and  relative  indissolubility  of  all  marriage.  Pastoral 
and  canonical  preliminaries  to  entering  the  married  state.  Mixed  mar- 
riages. Invalid  marriages.  Counseling  and  canonical  advice  in  cases  of 
broken  marriages. 

Theo-Past  Theology  107.   (Same  as  Systematic  Theology  126,  see  p.  22.) 

Theo-Past  Theology  109.     Pastoral  Psychology  and  Counseling. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  McCall.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

An  introduction  to  the  theoretical  background  of  pastoral  counseling 
with  practical  application  through  case  studies  and  supervised  pastoral 
counseling  sessions. 

Theo-Past  Theology  110.     Seminar:  Church-State. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  White. 

Theology  of  Church-State  relationship.  Historical  development  of 
this  theology.  Decree  on  Religious  Liberty  of  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil. Current  problems  on  separation  of  Church  and  State:  the  Church 
and  legislation  in  social  and  moral  matters.  Direct  and  indirect  "aid  to 
religion." 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 
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Theo-Past  Theology  111.     Seminar:  The  Lord's  Day  and  Christl\n 

Living. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Couture.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Origin  and  historical  development.  Theology  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
Moral  and  pastoral  evaluation  of  the  precepts  of  Sunday  Mass  and 
Sunday  rest  today.  Christian  meaning  of  leisure  in  the  context  of  the 
Lord's  Day. 

Theo-Past  Theology  112.     Seminar:  Christian  Eschatology  and 

Ethics. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  Halpin. 

Eschatological  faith  and  temporal  commitment.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  developing  theology  of  hope  in  current  thought  and  its 
significance  in  the  area  of  Christian  ethical  discourse. 
(Not  offered  1968-1969) 

Theo-Past  Theology  114.     Seminar:  Vatican  II  and  the  Renewal 

OF  Moral  Theology. 

Spring  Term.     Professor  Couture.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Guided  study  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  basic  texts  of  the  Council 
and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Christian  ethics  today. 

Theo-Past  Theology  132.     Catechetics. 

Spring  Term.     Professor  Griffin.     Time   to  be   arranged. 

This  course  investigates  the  nature  and  purpose  of  contemporary 
catechetics  against  the  background  of  recent  studies  in  theology  and 
anthropology.  Through  practical  exercises,  the  students  are  introduced 
to  biblical  and  liturgical  styles  of  catechesis  and  to  the  catechesis  of 
human  values. 

Theo-Past  Theology  134.     Seminar:  Spiritual  Direction. 
Fall  Term.     Professor  Read.     Time  to  be  arranged. 

Examines  the  theological  doctrine  on  the  nature  and  goal  of  spiritual 
direction,  considering  this  in  relation  to  religious  fulfillment  and  as 
distinct  from,  yet  relevant  to,  psychotherapy  and  psychological  coynsel- 
ing,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  problems  in  spiritual  discretion  and 
the  discernment  of  spirits. 

Theo-Past  Theology  300.     Reading  and  Research. 

For  qualified  B.D.  students.     By  arrangement  with  the  department. 

CONTEMPORARY  ECUMENICS 

ET  221.     Social  Issues  in  Ecumenical  Perspective. 
Spring  Term.     Professor  White.     Tu.,  7:00-10:00  P.M. 

Topic:  The  Church  and  Urban  Planning. 

ET  231.     Seminar  in  Ecumenical  Theology. 

Fall  Term.     Professor  Kilmartin.     Th.,  7:30-9:30  P.M. 

Topic  Authority  in,  by,  and  of  the  Church. 
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"I  say  then,  if  we  would  improve  the  intellect,  first  of  all,  we  must 
ascend;  we  cannot  gain  real  knowledge  on  a  level;  we  must  generalize,  we 
must  reduce  to  method,  we  must  have  a  grasp  of  principles,  and  group 
and  shape  our  acquisitions  by  means  of  them." 

John  Henry  Newman 


"To  decry  specialization  in  education  is  to  misinterpret  the  purpose 
of  education.  The  true  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  impart  an  apprecia- 
tion of  method  and  not  a  knowledge  of  facts.  This  is  far  more  readily 
achieved  by  concentrating  the  student's  attention  on  a  small  range  of 
phenomena,  than  by  leading  him  in  rapid  and  superficial  survey  over  wide 
fields  of  knowledge." 

K.  Pearson 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

Boston  College  received  its  University  charter  on  April  1,  1863.  The 
story  of  the  Jesuits  in  Boston  prior  to  that  event  is  in  reality  the  first 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

The  foundation  of  Boston  College  arose  from  the  foresight,  zeal  and 
extraordinary  energy  of  the  talented  John  McElroy,  S.J.,  the  Superior  of 
the  first  Jesuit  Community  in  New  England.  A  group  of  collegiate  build- 
ings was  originally  erected  on  Harrison  Avenue  in  Boston.  Later,  in  1913 
the  college  moved  to  its  present  site  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  where  it 
now  stands  in  Gothic  style,  a  unique  literature  of  stone  expressing  the 
genius  of  the  Christian  idea. 


System  of  Education 

The  system  of  education  followed  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Boston  College  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  based  upon  and  guided  by  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum.  The  Ratio,  a  body  of  rules 
and  suggestions  framed  by  the  most  prominent  Jesuit  educators,  is  the 
product  of  experience  and  the  best  practices  employed  in  the  greatest 
universities  of  Europe  at  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  existence. 

The  system,  psychological  in  its  methods,  is  predicated  upon  the 
nature  of  man's  mental  process  of  development.  It  is  not  just  a  collection 
of  administrative  decrees  or  of  practical  procedures,  but  is  a  manner  of 
study  which  is  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to  places,  times,  and  persons. 
While  securing  the  stability  most  essential  to  educational  thoroughness 
and  retaining  all  that  is  admittedly  valuable  in  the  more  experienced  schools 
of  learning,  it  accepts  and  utilizes  the  best  results  of  modern  progress.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  recent  popular  methods  of  teaching  are  nothing  more  than 
revivals  of  devices  recommended  long  ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum. 

The  greater  glory  of  the  Ratio,  however,  lies  in  its  clear  formulation 
of  the  comprehensive  and  perennial  principles  of  Christian  education — 
truths  which  have  continually  reappeared  in  the  documents  of  the  Teach- 
ing Church  like  the  Code  of  Canon  Law  and  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius 
XI  on  the  Christian  Education  of  Youth. 

University  Affiliations 

Boston  College  is  a  member  of,  or  approved  by,  the  following  insti- 
tutions: The  Association  of  American  Colleges,  The  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Evening  Colleges,  The  American  Council  on  Education,  The 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  The  Section  of  Legal  Education 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  The  American  Jesuit  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  The  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  The  New  England  Association  of 
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Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  The  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business,  and  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  Libraries 

The  Bapst  Library  of  Boston  College  is  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University.  It  contains  some  300,000  volumes. 

The  Business  Administration  Library,  located  in  Fulton  Hall,  is  of 
special  interest  to  graduate  students.  Approximately  30,000  volumes  are 
housed  in  the  Library.  These  include  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  in 
the  fields  of  business,  applied  economics,  and  related  subjects.  About  225 
periodical  titles  are  received  annually.  These  are  shelved  in  some  6,000 
bound  volumes  and  periodical  files.  Indexes,  directories,  and  general  guides 
to  sources,  all  the  major  business  journals,  selected  business  surveys,  trade 
and  economic  periodicals,  and  the  standard  works  of  all  phases  of  business 
activity  are  available  for  both  reference  and  circulation. 

The  library  receives  regularly  and  maintains  files  of  financial  ad- 
visory services,  government  publications,  and  selected  company  publica- 
tions. The  annual  reports,  prospectuses,  and  letters  to  stockholders  from 
some  900  corporations  are  housed  in  the  Corporation  Room  where  they 
are  available  to  students  for  reference  work. 

A  microfilm  reader  is  provided  for  student  use,  and  a  photo-dupli- 
cating service  is  available  on  a  limited  basis.  In  order  to  faciHtate  Research, 
the  University  has  acquired  a  high-speed  data  processing  system. 

OBJECTIVE 

The  primary  objective  of  the  graduate  program  in  business  adminis- 
tration at  Boston  College  is  to  afford  mature  men  and  women  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  business  management,  together  with  the 
broad  professional  education  which  has  become  increasingly  necessary  for 
executive  leadership.  Training  in  specific  business  techniques  is  considered 
to  be  less  important  than  the  inculcation  of  those  principles  common  to  all 
enterprise;  and  the  student  is  encouraged  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
prehensive view  so  that  he  may  equip  himself  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  diverse  types  of  business. 

The  entire  direction  of  the  program  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
ability  to  administer  is  less  a  question  of  empirical  skill,  i.e.  of  "experience" 
in  the  sense  of  use  and  wont,  and  more  a  matter  of  personal  and  intellec- 
tual equipment.  Each  course,  insofar  as  possible,  is  directed  towards  the 
fusing  of  knowledge  and  understanding  with  administrative  skills  related 
to  (1)  business  functions  and  their  inter-relationships;  (2)  the  structure 
of  business  organizations,  with  particular  attention  to  individual  and 
group  behavior  therein;  (3)  techniques  of  analysis  in  the  solution  of  busi- 
ness problems;  (4)  proficiency  in  oral  and  written  communication;  and 
(5)  the  economic,  political,  and  ethical  problems  of  modern  society.  To 
this  end  much  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  students;  to  the 
development  of  individual  programs  of  study;  to  the  quality  and  methods 
of  instruction:  and  to  the  size  of  the  classes. 
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ADMISSION 


Criteria  for  Admission 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  appHcant  will  display  a  readhiess  to 
get  beyond  a  'tool'  approach  to  education  and  a  willingness  to  develop 
strictly  intellectual  abilities,  i:e:  a  desire  to  see  things  for  their  intrinsic 
significance  (and  thereby,  ultimately  improve  the  practical  use  to  which 
knowledge  can  be  put). 

Applications  for  admission  are  evaluated  according  to  the  following 
criteria:  1)  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  recognized  institution-  2)  scho- 
lastic achievement  at  the  undergraduate  level  as  evidenced  by  an  official 
transcript  from  all  colleges  or  universities  previously  attended  by  the 
applicant;  3)  a  letter  of  recommendation,  preferably  from  a  professor 
under  whom  the  applicant  has  studied;  4)  evidence  of  such  personal 
characteristics  and  maturity  as  may  reasonably  be  considered  prerequisites 
for  the  development  of  executive  competence  and  leadership  in  business; 
5)  a  personal  interview,  whenever  possible,  with  a  representative  of  the 
University;  and  6)  achievement  on  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Business,  (see  below) 


Admission  Procedure 

The  application  blank  and  other  necessary  forms  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration,  Boston  College,   Chestnut  Hill,   Massachusetts    02167. 

Applications  may  be  submitted  at  any  time,  and  a  student  may  begin 
his  program  in  the  fall,  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  summer  if  the  course 
offerings  fit  his  particular  study  requirements.  Otherwise,  programs  can 
be  more  satisfactorily  arranged  and  planned  by  entry  in  the  fall  semester. 

Official  transcripts  of  record  for  previous  academic  work  should  be 
forwarded  with  the  application.  If  undergraduate  study  is  completed 
after  the  application  has  been  made,  a  final  transcript  of  credit  is  required. 
A  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  should  also  accompany  the  initial  application  for 
admission.  Please  note  that  this  fee  is  chargeable  to  every  person  who  files 
an  application  and  is  )20t  ret//rnable. 

When  all  the  materials  necessary  for  evaluating  the  application  for 
admission  are  received,  interviews  and  admissions  decisions  will  be 
scheduled  as  outlined  below: 
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Application 

Submitted  For 

Full  Time  Program: 

Application 
Completed  By 

Interview 
Period 

Decision 
Mailed  On 

Fall  Semester 

March  1 

March  1-31 

April  15 

Spring  Semester 
Part  Time  Program: 

Julyl* 
December  1 

July  1-31 
December  1-31 

August  15 
January  1 5 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 
Summer  Semester 

Julyl 
August  1 5 
December  31 

May  15 

July  1-31 
August  15-31 
January  1-15 
May  15-31 

August  15 
September  1 
January  15 
June  1 

*  Applications  for  the  full-time  program  received  after  July  1  will  be 
evaluated  only  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  e.g.  release  from  military 
service. 

After  a  student  has  been  informed  of  his  acceptance,  and  not  later 
than  the  date  of  registration,  he  should  submit  to  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sociate Dean  a  small  photograph  of  himself  (of  a  size  not  less  than 
l!^xU/4  inches)  for  the  records  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
Applicants   are   required   to  take  the   Admission   Test  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Business.  This  is  an  aptit//de  test  and  not  a  test  to  determine  the 
applicant's  knowledge  of  the  business  administration  curriculum. 

The  Admission  Test  is  administered  several  times  each  year,  usually  in 
November,  February,  April,  and  July,  at  test  centers  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  the  Metropolitan  Boston  area,  three  local  colleges  have 
customarily  provided  facilities  for  the  test. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  make  arrangements  for 
taking  the  test.  Complete  information  and  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion or  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey.  Completed  applications,  accompanied  by  the  test  fee, 
must  be  received  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  test  date. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Credits  and  Residence  Requirements 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  hours  (inclusive  of  thesis)  of  graduate 
credit.  A  maximum  of  six  hours  of  credit  for  graduate  work  at  other 
institutions  may  be  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean.  Stud.ents  who 
desire  consideration  for  advanced  standing  should  submit  official  trans- 
cripts of  graduate  work  already  completed  with  a  request  for  evaluation. 
All  courses,  except  those  approved  for  advanced  standing,  must  be  com- 
pleted while  registered  as  a  graduate  student  at  Boston  College.  Students 
must  register  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  semester  each  year,  even  if  they 
are  not  attending  courses.  Failure  to  register  will  result  in  the  student 
being  dropped  from  the  program. 
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Academic  Regulations 

A  cumulative  average  of  B  is  required  for  the  M.B.A.  degree.  The 
Associate  Dean  reserves  the  right  to  review  periodically  the  work  of  all 
students  and  to  cancel  the  registration  of  those  who  do  not  meet  academic 
standards. 

Grades  are  designated  as  A,  A-,  B,  B-,  C,  and  F.  No  grade  belowB- 
is  acceptable  for  credit.  This  standard  applies  to  all  courses,  including 
foundation  courses. 

For  accurate  computation  of  scholastic  standing,  a  system  of  assign- 
ing Quality  Points  per  hour  of  credit  has  been  established  as  follows: 

A:  4;        A-:   3;         B:   2;        B-:    1;         C:   0         F:   0 

Fulfilling  scholastic  requirements,  therefore,  involves  both  quality 
and  quantity  of  work.  In  addition  to  completing  creditably  thirty  semes- 
ter hours  in  course,  a  student  must  attain  a  Quality  Point  average  of  2.0 
or  higher  in  the  course  work. 

To  compute  the  cumulative  Quality  Point  Average,  total  points 
earned  (credits  times  quality  points)  will  be  divided  by  total  credits 
carried.  Total  credits  will  be  the  sum  of  credits  earned  and  failed.  When 
a  failed  course  is  repeated,  only  the  last  grade  (with  credits  and  Quality 
Points)  is  considered  in  computing  the  cumulative  average.  A  course  once 
passed  may  not  be  repeated  for  a  higher  grade. 

Grades  in  all  courses  will  normally  be  mailed  to  students  within  three 
weeks  after  the  final  examinations. 

Two  additional  grading  notations  are  used:  "NX"  and  "Inc."  (In- 
complete). The  former  signifies  that  the  course  was  completed  except  for 
the  final  examination;  the  latter,  that  although  the  student  was  in  at- 
tendance through  the  end  of  the  semester  and  took  the  final  examination, 
he  still  lacked  some  report,  term  paper,  etc.  which  the  instructor  was 
willing  to  accept  for  a  limited  time  after  the  end  of  the  semester. 

In  the  case  of  the  "NX"  grade,  the  student  who  has  missed  the  final 
examination  for  cause  and  whose  grade  is  B-  or  better  must  apply  at  the 
office  of  the  Dean  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  two  weeks  after 
the  examination,  for  permission  to  take  a  deferred  examination. 

Deferred  examinations  in  all  courses  will  be  given  at  the  same  time 
on  a  date  which  will  be  promulgated  in  advance  on  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  bulletin  board.  The  date  fixed  will  not  be 
later  than  four  weeks  following  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
course  was  taken.  Unless  application  is  made,  permission  granted,  and  the 
deferred  examination (s)  taken  and  passed  at  the  time  specified,  the  grade 
in  the  course  will  be  recorded  as  F  (Failure)  irrespective  of  the  term 
grade.  The  fee  for  a  deferred  examination  is  five  dollars,  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  application. 

Time  Limit 
Except  in  special  cases,  students  who  have  not  completed  all  require- 
ments for  the  M.B.A.  degree  within  six  calendar  years  from  the  time  of 
their  initial  registration  must  pass  a  comprehensive  written  or  oral  exami- 
nation in  order  to  qualify  for  the  degree. 
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Special  Note 
Under  no  conditions  will  a  graduate  candidate  for  the  M.B.A.  degree 
employed   in   a   full-time  position   be  permitted   to   take  more   than   six 
credits  per  semester. 

INFORMATION  ON  EXPENSES 

Schedule  of  Tuition  and  Fees 

Application  Fee  (new  students  only — not  refundable)    $15.00 

Tuition  per  credit  hour  55.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  5.00 

Fee  for  change  in  individual  course  3.00 

Certified  Credits   (Transcript)    1.00 

Deferred  Examination  ._  _ _ 5.00 

Oral  Examination  Fee  (Thesis) .-. .--  10.00 

Binding  Fee  for  Master's  Thesis  (per  copy)  4.00 

Graduation   Fee   . _. 20.00 

Payments 
All  tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  in  full  at  time  of  registra- 
tion. Requests  for  deferment  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  Boston 
College,  Gasson  Hall.  Payments  may  be  made  at  the  Treasurer's  Office 
or  at  the  Office  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  All 
checks  should  be  payable  to  "The  Trustees  of  Boston  College." 

Withdrawal  and  Refunds 
Fees  are  not  refundable.  Tuition  is  refundable  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

a.  NOTICE  OF  WITHDRAWAL  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  WRIT- 
ING AND  DIRECTED  TO:  Registrar,  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massa- 
chusetts   02167. 

b.  The  date  of  receipt  of  withdrawal  notice  will  determine  the 
amount  of  the  tuition  refund. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  two  weeks  of 

first  classes  a  refund  of  80%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  three  weeks 

of  first  classes  a  refund  of  60%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  four  weeks  of 

first  classes  a  refund  of  40%  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  five  weeks  of 

first  classes  a  refund  of  20%  is  made. 

No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  fifth  week  of  classes. 

c.  SPECIAL  NOTE:  Normally,  refunds  will  be  credited  to  the 
individual  account  of  the  student  for  subsequent  use.  If  the 
student  prefers  a  cash  rebate  instead,  he  should  make  a  request 
in  writing  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  refund. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  receive  a  certificate  or  transfer  of 
credits  until  his  financial  accounts  with  the  University  are  satisfactorily 
settled. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration,  a 
student  must  complete  the  following: 

1.  Foundation  courses.  Students  may  have  completed  reasonable 
equivalents  of  some  of  these  basic  courses  in  previous  studies.  (In 
general,  persons  with  undergraduate  degrees  in  business  adminis- 
tration will  have  met  this  requirement). 

2.  A  prescribed  program  of  core  courses,  to  constitute  thirty  hours 
of  credit. 

3.  Elective   and   thesis    seminars   to   constitute    six   hours   of   credit, 

and  an  oral  examination. 

The  length  of  time  needed  to  complete  these  requirements  will  de- 
pend upon  the  student's  academic  background  and  upon  the  number  of 
courses  taken  each  year.  Each  three  credit  course  meets  for  thirty  periods. 
The  maximum  course  load  for  a  graduate  student  employed  in  a  full-time 
position  is  six  credit  hours  on  a  concurrent  basis.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  student  with  an  adequate  undergraduate  background  in  business  admin- 
istration may  reasonably  expect  to  complete  the  course  work  in  six 
semesters  or  three  years.  Students  are  encouraged  to  prepare  for  the  thesis 
requirement  during  the  summer. 

Foundation  Courses 
Foundation  Courses  are  the  basic  courses  designed  to  provide  a  back- 
ground from  which  the  individual  may  proceed  to  the  advanced  core 
courses,  and  the  elective  and  thesis  seminars.  These  courses  may  have  been 
part  of  the  student's  previous  undergraduate  training.  If  so,  and  if  their 
content  is  substantially  that  offered  by  the  graduate  program,  the  appli- 
cant may  be  admitted  directly  as  a  formal  candidate  for  the  degree.  Other- 
wise, Foundation  Courses  are  to  be  taken,  under  graduate  direction  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  student's  program  of  study.  When  Foundation  Courses 
are  prescribed,  the  number  to  be  completed  will  depend  upon  such  factors 
as  the  applicant's  academic  background,  his  academic  grades  in  previous 
study,  his  business  experience,  and  his  practical  needs.  The  following 
Foundation  Courses  are  regularly  offered: 

Subject                                  Course  Number  Course  Length 

Accounting  GF  130  One  Semester 

Economics  GF   132  One  Semester 

Industrial  Management  GF   135  One  Semester 

Marketing  GF  136  One  Semester 

Statistics  GF  137  One  Semester 

Business  Law  GF  138  One  Semester 
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Core  Courses 
The  advanced  courses  may  be  divided  into  four  generic  classifications: 

1.  Basic  Analysis 

2.  Operational  management 

3.  Policy  formulation 

4.  Specialized  preparation 

Administration,  as  with  all  scientific  procedure  is  based  upon  in- 
vestigation which  then  enters  into  process  with  forecasting  and  takes 
effect  in  a  plan.  Thus,  the  first  year  of  graduate  study  begins  with  a 
course  in  research  procedure  and  a  course  which  investigates  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  business  enterprise.  These  propaedeutic  courses  provide 
the  basis  for  subsequent  analysis  and  synthesis  and  ultimately  for  the 
thesis  presentation.  To  place  forecasting  in  terms  which  correspond  with 
the  realities  of  a  business  situation,  management  must  be  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  basic  operations  of  the  business  firm.  The  core  operational 
management  courses  are  the  means  by  which  the  individual  participates 
in  complex  learning  situations  in  each  of  the  three  functional  areas  of 
finance,  production  and  distribution. 

The  third  step  in  the  sequence  involves  courses  pertaining  to  policy 
formulation.  For  example,  a  study  of  human  factors  in  administration  is 
required  so  that  the  student  will  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
integrating  people  into  a  work  situation  that  not  only  motivates  but 
satisfies.  This  is  followed  by  the  course  on  the  social  and  ethical  problems 
created  by  an  industrial  society,  a  course  which  effects  an  acquaintance 
with  such  institutional  arrangements  as  trade  practices,  anti-trust  laws, 
and  the  bases  of  natural  law.  An  understanding  of  commutative,  dis- 
tributive, and  social  justice  is  deemed  essential  for  responsible  and  imag- 
inative management. 

The  foregoing  are  then  integrated  by  courses  related  to  management 
decision-making  and  the  over-all  adaninistrative  process. 

The  elective  seminar  offerings  are  sufficiently  broad  so  as  to  permit 
some  degree  of  specialization  in  any  of  the  three  functional  areas  of 
finance,  production  and  distribution. 
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Thesis  Requirement 
The  thesis  is  to  be  written  during  the  last  two  semesters  of  study. 
Prehminary  work  on  the  thesis  proposal,  however,  should  commence  as 
soon  after  completion  of  the  core  course  requirements  as  the  student 
decides  on  an  area  of  interest.  Such  preparation  should  precede  formal 
assignment  to  a  faculty  advisor.  When  the  thesis  proposal  is  acceptable  to 
the  advisor  and  the  dean,  the  student  may  then  proceed  with  the  thesis 
work.  Forms  for  the  thesis  proposal  and  such  notes  as  may  be  helpful  to 
the  student  will  be  available  at  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

A  degree  candidate  must  register  for  the  Thesis  Seminar  (GC250) 
not  later  than  September  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he  desires  to 
complete  his  degree  requirements.  The  thesis  proposal  must  be  completed 
and  approved  during  the  fall  semester.  The  final  date  for  submitting  the 
completed  thesis  for  official  reading  is  given  in  the  Academic  Calendar. 
The  final  oral  examination  is  a  defense  of  the  thesis,  for  both  content  and 
research  method.  Separate  grades  are  recorded  for  the  written  thesis  and 
the  oral  examination. 

Course     Sequence 

Foundation  Courses  (If  Required)  (18  credits) 

Analytic  J  Principles  and  Methods  of  Business  Research        3  credits 

Courses  |  History  of  Business  Enterprise  3  credits 

J  Production  Management  3  credits 

Operational        | Distribution  Management  3  credits 

Courses  (Financial  Management — Circulating  Capital  3  credits 

I  Financial  Management — Long-term  Planning  3  credits 

J  Human  Factors  in  Administration  3  credits 

Synthetic  |  Social  and  Ethical  Problems  in  Administration  3  credits 

Courses  J  Management  Decision-Making  I  (Econometrics)  3  credits 

I  Management  Decision-Making  II  (Laboratory)  3  credits 

Specialization     (Elective  Seminar|    6  credits 

|Thesis   Seminar   j    .__ 

36  credits 


For  full-time  students  the  program  consists  of  a  minimum  54  credits  taken 
over  a  two-year  period.  In  most  cases,  individual  programs  will  involve 
more  than  this  minimum. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  offered  for  M.B.A.  degree  candidates  are  numbered  with  a 
GC,  GF,  or  GE  letter  prefix.  Basic  foundation  courses  in  the  various  fields 
bear  a  GF  130  series  number-  advanced  courses  required  as  part  of  the  core 
program  bear  a  GC  200  series  number;  and  elective  courses,  research 
projects,  and  seminars  bear  a  GE  letter  prefix. 


FOUNDATION  COURSES 

GF  130.     Basic  Accounting — One  Semester — 3  hours. 

The  interpretation  of  accounting  data  for  administrative  purposes  is 
emphasized.  Knowledge  of  accounting  procedure  is  developed  through 
the  use  of  practice  problems.  Textual  material  is  used  to  integrate 
accounting  information  with  other  available  data  for  administrative 
decision-making.  Considerable  time  is  spent  on  profit  control  through 
cost  planning.  Prerequisite:  None. 


GF  132.     Business  Economics — One  Semester — 3  hours. 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  major  sectors  of  eco- 
nomics likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  business  executive.  Topics  include: 
functions  of  the  economic  system;  national  income;  input-output  analysis; 
flow  of  funds  concept;  balance  of  payments  accounting;  economic  fluc- 
tuations; and  competition  and  monopoly.  Attention  is  given  to  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  public  policy,  particularly  the  relations  of  government 
to  business.  Prerequisite:  None. 


GF  135.     Principles  of  Industrial  Management — 

One  Semester — 3  hours. 

A  basic  course  in  the  management  of  production  operations  intended 
to  acquaint  students  of  business  with  the  principal  administrative  prob- 
lems and  techniques  used  in  achieving  efficient  manufacturing.  Topics 
included  are:  design  of  products  for  manufacture,  routing,  scheduling, 
dispatching,  simplification  of  methods,  maintenance,  quality  and  cost 
control,  selection  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  plant  layout.  Prerequisite: 
None. 
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GF  136.     Principles  of  Marketing — One  Semester — 3  hours. 

A  general  survey  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
field  of  marketing.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  economic  principles 
underlying  marketing  activities;  historical  development  of  distribution 
systems,  channels,  agents,  institutions,  functions,  policies,  and  principles. 
Prerequisite:  None. 


GF  137.     Managerial  Statistics — One  Semester — 3  hours. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  descriptive  statistics  with  the  major 
emphasis  on  the  elementary  principles  and  techniques  for  analyzing 
numerical  data.  Included  are  such  areas  as  central  tendency,  dispersion, 
correlation,  graphical  presentation,  and  inference  from  random  samples. 
Laboratory  problems  are  assigned,  and  the  students  are  instructed  in  the 
use  of  the  slide  rule  and  computational  machines.  Prerequisite:  None. 


GF  138.     Business  Law — One  Semester — 3  hours. 

The  nature  and  background  of  our  legal  system  from  the  English 
common  law  in  its  growth,  and  changes  resulting  through  stature  and 
equity  influence-  comparison  of  a  contract,  tort,  and  crime;  the  nature, 
operation,  and  discharge  of  the  business  contract;  negotiable  instru- 
ments; a  study  of  the  Sales  Contract  before  and  after  the  movement 
toward  a  uniform  conception;  a  study  of  common  law  bailment;  the 
comparison  of  the  Conditional  Sale  and  Bailment  Lease  as  legal  means 
in  the  growth  of  installment  selling  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
use  of  the  trust  receipt  and  statutory  requirements;  an  introduction 
to  the  law  of  realty  and  nature  of  various  deeds,  mortgages,  and  leases. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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CORE  COURSES 

GC  201.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Business  Research — 3  credits. 
The  course  is  organized  so  as  to  present  business  research  as  a  method- 
ological operation- — one  that  applies  the  objectivity  and  logic  of  scientific 
procedure  to  the  solution  of  business  problems.  The  sequence  of  problem 
solving  is  followed:  the  fomulation  and  development  of  the  problem; 
selection  and  use  of  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  evidence;  anal- 
ysis and  interpretation  of  the  data;  and  the  reporting  and  implementation 
of  the  findings.  Aspects  of  analysis  and  interpretation  are  treated  in  the 
setting  of  their  functional  relationships.  Statistical  inference  is  studied 
as  an  aid  in  the  formulation  of  the  alternative  hypotheses  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  associated  risks  of  being  wrong. 

GC  211.     History  of  Modern  Business  Enterprise — 3  credits. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  industrial  endeavor  and  business  activity 
from  the  rudimentary  stages  to  the  present  day.  The  evolution  of  business 
management  is  studied  through  the  case  method.  The  roles  played  by 
business  in  the  shaping  of  our  economy,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  our 
social  and  economic  order  upon  the  business  firm,  are  treated  in  detail. 
Economic  theories  prevalent  during  the  various  periods  of  commercial 
capitalism,  industrial  capitalism,  financial  capitalism,  and  national  capi- 
talism are  explained  and  discussed. 

GC  240.  Financial  Management:  Circulating  Capital — 3  credits. 
Course  emphasis  is  upon  current  and  intermediate  term  financing. 
Guides  to  action  are  developed  for  cash  budgeting  and  projected  balance 
sheets.  Estimates  of  the  amounts  of  investments  in  receivables,  inventory 
and  prepaid  items,  accounts  payable  and  accruals  are  prepared  from  case 
material  simulating  actual  working  situations  at  various  levels  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  organizations.  The  nature  of  the  circular  flow  of  current 
assets,  their  relationships,  and  the  sources  of  such  assets  are  examined 
and  critically  evaluated  in  the  context  of  standard  practice. 

GC  241.     Financial  Management:  Long  Term  Planning — 

3  credits. 
Presents  and  discusses  problems  concerned  with  promotion  financing; 
organi2ation  of  financial  structure;  the  issuance  of  securities;  mergers; 
and  reorganizations  under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act.  Detailed  analysis 
of  long-term  finance  and  security  devices.  Considerable  time  is  given 
to  such  aspects  as  control  of  budgets  and  financial  planning  related  to 
reserve,  surplus,  and  dividend  policies.  Pertinent  federal  government 
regulations  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisite:  GC  240. 

GC  242.     Distribution  Management — 3  credits. 

Critical  analysis  of  various  marketing  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  managerial  policies.  Salient  areas  include  pricing,  channels 
of  distribution,  integration,  advertising,  promotion,  merchandising,  and 
government  regulation.  Extensive  use  will  be  made  of  illustrations  from 
current  business  policy. 
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GC  244.     Production  Management — 3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  functions  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  manufac- 
turing manager  and  of  his  relations  with  his  associates,  both  line  and 
staff.  Emphasis  is  upon  management  decisions  which  affect  and  de- 
termine the  manufacturing  policies  and  activities  of  the  organization. 
Cases  describing  production  problems  provide  the  basis  for  analysis  and 
recommendations.  Such  cases  will  involve  industrial  appraisals  and  gov- 
ernment regulations  regarding  depreciation  and  obsolescence. 


GC  245.     Human  Factors  in  Administration — 3  credits. 

The  course  deals  with  administrative  activity  in  terms  of  human  rela- 
tionships. The  course  is  conducted  on  the  situation-development  method 
which  simulates  practical  conditions  under  which  the  situations  occur 
when  first  encountered  by  management.  The  human  relations  aspects  of 
problems  in  formal  and  informal  organization,  communications  and 
participation,  introduction  of  technological  changes,  use  of  control  sys- 
tems, development  of  understanding  and  cooperation  are  examined 
largely  through  the  case  method. 


GC  246.     Social  and  Ethical  Problems  in  Administration — 

3  credits. 

This  course  recognizes  a  fundamental  principle  of  ethics:  that  all  hu- 
man acts,  including  economic  and  social  activities,  have  moral  aspects. 
Modern  social  problems  are  complex;  and  insofar  as  these  problems 
result  from  the  methods  employed  in  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs, 
they  are  related  to  economics.  Moreover,  because  all  social  progress  is 
conditioned  by  economic  progress,  and  because  economic  progress  and 
productivity  depend  principally  upon  "humane  relations"  in  industry,  the 
economic  problems  are  fundamentally  social  problems  and  problems  in 
social  relations.  Thus  the  course  acquaints  the  student  with  commutative, 
distributive,  and  social  justice;  and  whenever  possible,  introduces  actual 
cases  taken  from  the  current  business  scene  and  examines  them  in  the 
context  of  a  hierarchy  of  ends. 


GC  247.     Management  Decision-Making  I  (Econometrics)  — 

3  credits. 

Through  the  formulation  of  problems  which  are  conceptually  quanti- 
tative and  capable  of  numerical  solution,  this  course  explicates  the  prin- 
ciples of  management  decision-making  and  forward  planning.  The 
uncertainty  framework  of  decision-making,  methods  of  forecasting,  and 
economic  measurement  are  discussed  in  detail.  Profit  theories,  sales  fore- 
casting, production  management,  cost  analysis,  pricing  policies,  capital 
management,  and  other  of  the  various  adjustments  to  uncertainty  are 
treated. 
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GC  248.     Management  Decision-Making  II  (Laboratory) — 

3  credits. 
This  course  develops  empirically  the  principles  imparted  in  GC  247. 
A  major  objective  is  to  clarify  the  relationships  among  the  functional 
departments  (viz.  finance,  production,  and  distribution)  of  a  business 
enterprise.  Practical  business  situations  are  simulated.  Students  are  given 
the  initial  conditions  of  a  business  in  market  competition  with  others 
selling  the  same  product.  The  goals  are:  to  put  the  company  into  a 
secure  financial  position,  to  increase  the  assets,  and  to  operate  within 
a  sound  long-range  plan.  Student  decisions  are  then  compared  in  order 
to  effect  the  interactions  of  a  realistic  economic  situation.  New  sets  of 
conditions  are  thus  simulated  for  subsequent  decisions.  Prerequisite: 
GC  247. 


THESIS  REQUIREMENT 

GC  250.     Thesis  Seminar 

Every  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  which  will  give  evidence  of 
significant  investigation.  This  course  affords  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  advanced  study  in  the  field  of  his  major  interest.  It  will  com- 
bine the  objectives  and  procedures  of  a  seminar  course  with  those  of 
the  thesis.  After  approval  of  the  thesis  proposal  each  student  is  assigned 
a  thesis  advisor  whose  interest  and  specialty  correspond  with  the  stu- 
dent's area  of  investigation.  This  course  continues  with  the  meetings  ar- 
ranged at  the  mutual  convenience  of  instructor  and  candidate.  A  degree 
candidate  must  register  for  this  course  not  later  than  September  of  the 
academic  year  in  which  he  desires  to  complete  his  degree  requirements. 


ELECTIVE  SEMINARS 
QUANTITATIVE  MANAGEMENT 

GB  221.     Quantitative  Management  Seminar  I 

Development  of  the  theory  and  methodology  associated  with  inven- 
tory and  replacement  models;  linear,  integer,  nonlinear,  and  dynamic 
programming.  Application  will  be  made  to  all  functional  areas  of  man- 
agement. FORTRAN  programming  instruction  will  be  provided  outside 
of  the  course  for  those  students  not  already  familiar  with  it. 


GB  222.     Quantitative  Management  Seminar  II 

Development  of  the  theory  and  methodology  associated  with  Monte 
Carlo  simulation;  queuing;  network  analysis  (PERT-CFM);  statistical 
decision  theory;  game  and  information  theory;  exponential  smoothing 
systems.  Applications  will  be  made  to  all  functional  areas  of  manage- 
ment. Prerequisite:  FORTRAN  programming. 
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FINANCE 

GE  263.    Work  of  the  Controller 

An  advanced  study  of  the  controllershlp  function  and  the  proper  use 
and  interpretation  of  accounting  reports  and  statements;  comparisons, 
ratios  and  analysis  upon  which  to  base  managerial  decisions.  Accounting 
terminology;  accounting  concepts;  working  capital;  financial  and  refi- 
nancing; and  the  use  of  borrowed  money  or  equity  capital.  A  review  of 
cost  accounting  and  budgeting  from  the  standpoint  of  administrative 
control.  (Not  offered  in  1 968-69) 

GE  264.     Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting 

Primarily  a  course  for  non-accountants  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  use  ofaccounting  tools  in  the  control  and  administration  of  a  business 
enterprise.  Topics  include:  the  historical  and  social  aspects  of  accounting, 
the  conceptual  aspects  of  financial  accounting,  administrative  control 
through  accounting  reports,  the  analysis  of  current  funds,  the  use  of 
financial  budgets,  and  financial  statement  analysis.  Case  and  text  ma- 
terials are  used.  Prerequisite:  Basic  Accounting  GF  130.  (Not  offered 
in  1968-69) 

GE  266.     Seminar  in  Finance 

Aspects  of  Accounting  and  financial  history  and  theory  are  exam- 
ined critically  to  form  a  basis  for  discussion  of  possible  solutions  to 
current  problems  in  the  acquiring  and  management  of  funds  for  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  Extensive  reading  and  an  independent  research  paper 
are  required. 

DISTRIBUTION 

GE  270.     Marketing  Investigating  and  Research 

A  consideration  of  market  research  as  a  tool  of  management;  the 
techniques  of  market  research-  application  of  market  research  to  mar- 
keting problems;  and  the  use  of  market  research  in  specialized  func- 
tions. Course  emphasis  is  divided  between  the  examination  of  techniques 
used  in  marketing  investigations  and  the  appraisal  of  the  results  of  these 
investigations. 

GE  273.    Marketing  Seminar 

The  marketing  function  and  its  role  in  the  economy  are  assessed.  The 
organization  of  the  marketing  end  of  a  business,  the  special  problems 
of  industrial  marketing  and  purchasing  are  investigated.  Simulation 
exercises  on  problems  of  marketing  strategy  are  enacted.  Specialized 
problems  of  sales  management,  retailing  and  advertising  are  investigated 
and  solved  where  possible. 

PRODUCTION 

GE  284.     Seminar  in  Labor  Management  Relations 

The  historical  background  of  management-labor  relations  is  developed 
in  this  course;  the  evolution  of  the  status  of  labor;  the  economic  doc- 
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trines  of  capitalism;  economic  development  of  the  United  States;  sig- 
nificant structural  changes;  and  changing  concepts  of  labor.  Approaches 
to  personnel  management  are  explored  by  means  of  the  contributions  of 
industrial  engineering,  industrial  psychology,  industrial  sociology,  and 
human  relations. 

The  techniques  of  the  collective  wage  bargain  are  studied.  Wage 
policies,  wage  theory,  and  the  "just  wage"  are  developed.  The  economic 
consequences  of  economy-wide  wage  increases,  comparative  wages,  pro- 
ductivity and  wages,  the  cost-of-living  argument,  the  ability-to-pay  argu- 
ment, and  public  wage  policy  are  treated  in  the  context  of  American 
Capitalism. 

GE  286.     Seminar  in  Industrial  Psychology 

A  study  of  personality  factors  and  individual  differences  in  relation 
to  success  in  business.  The  psychological  principles  involved  in  selling, 
advertising,  personnel  problems,  mental  and  physical  efficiency,  intel- 
ligence, suggestion,  motivation,  and  fatigue  will  be  analyzed. 

A  study  of  the  major  problems  confronting  management  vis  a  vis 
human  resources  in  the  firm.  Topics  covered  include  methods  of  selec- 
tion, appraisal  and  their  limitations;  employee  and  supervisory  training; 
executive  development  and  compensation;  studies  of  morale  and  its 
relation  to  productivity.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  role  of 
personnel  departments  in  various  types  and  sizes  of  organizations.  Some 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  application  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to 
personnel  problems. 

GE  288.     Industrial  Experimentation 

This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  two  basic  problems  confronting 
the  engineer  and  factory  trouble-shooter,  namely  the  design  of  experi- 
mentation and  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  Consequently,  the  course 
deals  with  tests  of  significance,  analysis  of  variance,  correlation  tech- 
niques and  such  associated  techniques  as  are  apposite  for  heightening 
efficiency  and  reducing  costs  in  effecting  economies  of  scale  in  industrial 
production. 

The  course  will  include  process  trouble-shooting,  methods  of  graph- 
ical analysis,  and  experimental  design;  analysis  of  variance  for  single, 
double,  and  multiple  factor  tests;  Latin  Square,  Graeco-Latin  Square 
and  the  Youdon  Square  designs.  (Not  offered  in  1968-69) 

GE  289.     Seminar  in  Industrial  Administration 

To  formulate  manufacturing  policies  and  programs  consistent  with 
the  company's  external  and  internal  environment  and  to  administer 
them  effectively  requires  an  understanding  of  the  competitive,  economic 
and  technological  forces  within  the  industry  as  well  as  the  structure  and 
capabilities  of  manufacturing  organization.  This  course  attempts,  through 
a  series  of  industry  studies  and  case  problems  within  these  industries, 
to  help  the  student  to  acquire  a  facility  in  recognizing  the  important  fea- 
tures of  productive  processes  and  an  adeptness  in  integrating  production 
programs  with  research,  engineering,  financial,  and  marketing  policies. 
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ECONOMICS 

GE  290.     Managerial  Economics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  economic  analysis  can  be 
used  in  formulating  business  policies.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  logic  of  economic  theory  and  the  problems  of  policy  for 
practical  management.  The  course  stems  from  the  conviction  that  the 
economic  theory  of  the  firm  should  be  the  core  of  work  in  business 
administration  and  that  the  procedures  and  methods  of  such  specialized 
areas  as  finance,  production,  and  distribution  should  be  related  to  the 
broad  profit-making  stimulus  of  business  enterprise.  In  developing  an 
economic  approach  to  executive  decisions,  the  course  draws  upon  eco- 
nomic analysis  for  the  concepts  of  demand,  cost,  profit,  competition,  etc., 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  decision.  Modern  methods  of  econometrics 
and  market  research  are  employed  to  the  degree  that  they  are  necessary 
for  getting  estimates  of  the  relevant  concept. 


GE  291.     Business  Organization  and  Control 

This  course  examines  the  non-profit  maximization  factors  that  shape 
business  units  in  the  long  run.  There  is  a  specific  consideration  of  the 
decision-making  processes  of  the  large  firm  within  the  framework  of: 
a)  measures  of  market  power,  b)  mergers  and  patents,  c)  capital  ra- 
tioning and  d)  the  structure  and  strategy  of  prices.  The  practical  point 
of  view  is  reinforced  by  the  development  of  these  influences  in:  a)  re- 
source conservation,  b)  patents,  c)  labor  unions  and  d)  United  States 
anti-trust  policy.  (Not  offered  in  I968-69) 

GE  297.     Statistical  Decision-Making 

The  basic  problem  in  statistics  is  one  of  making  decisions  in  the  face 
of  uncertainty.  Thus  all  decision  rules,  not  just  acceptance  inspection 
plans,  must  be  evaluated  by  their  consequences.  Consequences  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  risks  or  probabilities  of  taking  various  permissible 
actions  induced  by  experiment.  It  becomes  then  the  function  of  statistics 
to  formulate  alternative  hypotheses  and  to  evaluate  the  associated  risks 
of  being  wrong.  Adeptness  in  resolving  such  difficulty  is  the  purpose  of 
this  course.  Its  core  is  statistical  induction  involving  estimation  and  de- 
cision-making on  the  basis  of  sample  data. 


GE  298.     Seminar  International  Economics 

This  course  analyzes  the  character  and  interaction  of  the  world's 
major  economies.  The  theory  of  international  trade;  specie-price-flow 
mechanism;  and  the  historical  role  of  gold  are  evaluated.  The  problems 
of  young,  undeveloped  and  mature  creditor  nations  are  investigated. 
International  cooperation  is  analyzed  and  the  various  agencies  for  pro- 
moting such  cooperation  are  described  and  assessed.  Trade  instruments, 
quotas,  exchange  controls,  commodity  agreements  and  the  rationale  for 
tariffs  wherever  suitable  are  treated  at  length. 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE 
DECISION  MAKING  EXERCISE 

This  exercise  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  put  into  practice 
the  principles  of  management  decision-making  and  forward  planning  in 
a  framework  which  approximates  the  risk,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  dy- 
namics inherent  in  actual  business  and  economic  situations.  The  major 
objective  is  to  clarify  the  relationships  among  the  functional  departments 
(finance,  production  and  distribution)  of  a  business  enterprise.  Some  of 
the  administrative  problems  included  in  the  exercise  are  profit  manage- 
ment, sales  forecasting,  production  and  inventory  control,  cost  analysis, 
pricing  policies,  budgeting,  and  capital  management.  The  participants 
must  prepare  and  analyze  financial  reports,  fund  flows,  budgets,  and  sales 
forecasts.  Each  student  acts  as  a  member  of  a  particular  company  organ- 
ization in  an  industry  having  three  relatively  equal  firms,  so  that  there  are 
both  internal  problems  of  communication  and  external  problems  of  com- 
petition. The  .participants  are  expected  to  apply  the  universal  principles  of 
scientific  procedure  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  simulated  business 
world  here  encompassed,  and  thus  to  improve  their  control  of  the  com- 
pany's situation.  By  this  is  meant,  of  course,  the  process  of  observation, 
hypothesis,  experimentation,  and  application  which  is  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  all  precise  thinking. 

The  model  has  as  its  objective,  not  the  simulation  of  real  situations, 
but  of  real  relationships,  for  situations  cannot  be  duplicated  any  more 
than  the  personalities  involved.  But  the  duplication  is  not  important.  What 
is  important  is  the  development  of  a  kind  of  scientific  method  or  approach 
to  business  problems  which  is  marked  by  such  characteristics  as  careful  and 
accurate  classification  of  facts  and  observation  of  their  correlation  and  se- 
quence. In  this  framework  it  is  possible  to  effect  learning  conducive  to 
improved  judgment,  involving  the  functions  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  And 
the  fact  that  such  functional  relationships  are  elicited  from  a  competitive 
structure  means  that  interest  may  be  whetted  as  results  are  obtained,  and 
confidence  gained  as  choices  are  confirmed  by  a  close  correlation  of  policies 
and  results.  In  short,  the  model  does  not  purport  to  teach  the  student  about 
the  real  world,  but  rather  the  method  of  applying  intellectual  resources  to 
permutational  problems  which  will  face  administrators  in  the  world  of 
the  future. 
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BUSINESS  COMMUNICATION 


The  M.B.A.  Program  is  oriented  toward  the  development  of  skill  in 
communicating  effectively.  To  achieve  this  goal  the  individual  courses  are 
infused  with  the  philosophy  that  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  realistic  preparation  of  administrators. 

At  the  outset  of  the  curriculum  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  clarity  of  thought  and  organization  of  material  to 
be  presented.  The  elements  of  the  course  Principles  and  Methods  of  Busi- 
ness Research  include  not  only  the  objectivity  of  scientific  method  and 
the  sequence  of  problem-solving,  but  also  the  careful  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  evidence  and  its  forthright  exposition.  Subsequently,  student 
effort  in  specific  courses  involves  both  substantial  pre-class  preparation 
and  individual  participation  in  class  discussion.  Thus  evaluation  of  per- 
formance depends  upon  business-like  reports  and  presentations  in  prefer- 
ence to  academic  examination. 

Ultimately  the  test  of  successful  performance  has  to  encompass  both 
the  knowledge  acquired  and  the  skills  developed  during  formal  courses. 
The  culmination  of  this  accomplishment  takes  substance  in  the  thesis  pro- 
gram. The  thesis,  therefore,  requires  that  the  student  work  independently 
on  a  specific  business  problem:  (1)  selecting  and  defining  the  problem; 
(2)  gathering,  organizing,  and  evaluating  the  information;  (3)  interpret- 
ing the  results  and  reaching  sound  conclusions;  (4)  preparing  clear,  logical 
written  presentation;  and  (5)  defending  his  position  in  an  oral  examina- 
tion. In  following  this  process,  the  student  on  his  own  initiative  explores 
in  depth  a  specialized  area  of  business  management.  At  the  same  time  he 
takes  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  project  while  associating  closely 
with  a  selected  faculty  advisor.  This  unified  experience  of  dealing  with  a 
significant  business  problem  provides  the  individual  with  the  mastery  of 
the  elements  of  business  problem-solving  and  communication. 
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BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
Robert  J.  M.  O'Hare,  Director 

The  Bureau  was  established  in  1957  as  a  research  arm  of  the  Boston 
Citizen  Seminar.  In  fact,  it  received  its  first  name,  Seminar  Research  Bureau, 
from  this  public  forum.  In  I96I,  the  title  was  changed  to  its  present  read- 
ing, in  anticipation  of  the  development  of  a  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Affairs  within  the  university  complex. 

Boston  Citizen  Seminars 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Bureau  is  as  a  research  and  resource 
agency  dealing  with  State,  Metropolitan,  Urban  and  Municipal  problems 
and  issues.  Among  programs  of  the  Bureau  is  the  Massachusetts  Municipal 
Training  Institute,  a  service  program  of  academic  training  for  municipal 
officers  and  employees  in  the  fields  of  Administration,  Supervisory  De- 
velopment, Finance,  Personnel,  Planning  and  Waterworks.  The  Institute 
is  certified  by  the  National  Institute  of  Training  in  Municipal  Admiinistra- 
tion. 

.  Massachusetts  M/micipal  Training  Institute 

The  Bureau  conducts  Institutes  and  Symposia  on  various  aspects  of 
public  importance,  such  as  the  New  England  Conference  on  Achieving 
Excellence  in  the  Public  Service  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Boston 
Chapter,  American  Society  for  Public  Administration  (Boston  Chapter, 
1964);  the  Data  Processing  Conference  for  Local  Government  (1965); 
Mobility  in  the  Public  Service  Conference,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boston 
Chapter,  American  Society  for  Public  Administration  (I966);  and  Insti- 
tute for  Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Municipal  Service  (I966). 

Municipal  Collective  Bargaining 

The  Bureau  serves  as  secretariat  for  a  number  of  organizations,  some 
of  which  have  already  succeeded  in  providing  their  own  separate  identity. 
The  Massachusetts  League  of  Cities  and  Towns  was  first  based  at  the 
Bureau  in  196L  With  an  ample  budget  and  staff,  it  has  moved  off  campus 
into  Boston.  The  Metropolitan  Planning  Conference  served  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  which  came  into  being  in 
1964  as  an  official  State  agency. 

Municipal  Home  Rule 

Staff  of  the  Bureau  actively  associate  themselves  with  committees  of 
civic  organizations,  with  a  commitment  for  the  improvement  of  the  core 
city,  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  of  operations  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
mental activity.  In  all  of  these,  the  Bureau  employs  "action"  programs  as 
a  principal  tool  to  achieve  meaningful  objectives. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  HUMAN  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Human  Sciences  was  established  in  September,  1964, 
by  the  President  of  Boston  College.  The  Institute  is  designed  to  focus  on 
the  human  and  social  problems  associated  with  urbanization,  technological 
change,  and  related  aspects  of  contemporary  social  development.  The  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  have  participated  in  the  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge that  characterizes  the  modern  world.  This  knowledge,  however,  is 
often  remote  from  large  issues  of  human  experience,  of  social  crisis,  and 
of  public  policy.  The  sources  of  the  gap  lie,  in  part,  in  many  traditional 
boundaries  that  find  little  warrant  in  the  contemporary  world:  boundaries 
between  disciplines,  boundaries  between  the  University  and  the  com- 
munity, boundaries  between  theory,  application,  research,  and  training, 
boundaries  which  often  segregate  and  isolate  the  complex  and  vital  prob- 
lems of  modern  society  in  ways  that  hamper  their  solution. 

The  Institute  is  one  effort  by  Boston  College  to  find  more  adequate 
solutions  to  the  overwhelming  problems  of  con  tempo  rar)-^  social  change  in 
the  context  of  the  total  human  environment.  Its  central  purpose  is  to  ex- 
periment in  and  develop  programs  of  research,  training,  and  demonstration 
in  the  processes  and  problems  of  the  contemporary  urban  human  environ- 
ment. In  doing  so,  it  hopes  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  theoretical 
sophistication  and  methodological  rigor.  A  number  of  characteristics  mark 
its  efforts: 

Problem-  and  Policy-Oriented 

The  Institute  focuses  on  social  issues,  social  problems,  and  social 
policy  as  the  source  and  target  of  theory,  research,  demonstration,  and 
training.  Scientific  knowledge  has  often  advanced  through  the  feedback  of 
efforts  at  application  on  basic  theory  and  research.  The  Institute  believes 
the  most  powerful  concepts,  the  most  effective  research,  the  most  promising 
programs  of  demonstration  and  training,  will  emerge  from  disciplined 
and  wide-ranging  efforts  to  investigate  more  deeply  and  influence  more 
effectively  the  policies  and  processes  of  human  and  social  development. 

The  Urban  Laboratory 

While  the  faculty  and  researchers  at  the  Institute  use  many  styles  of 
research  and  training,  of  different  scope  and  character,  the  Institute  hopes 
to  develop  one  or  more  large-scale,  continuous  research  enterprises,  dealing 
with  urban  problems  using  the  city  as  a  laboratory.  To  make  an  effective 
contribution  to  the  enormously  complex  social  problems  of  contemporary 
and  future  society,  more  research  enterprises  will  have  to  operate  within 
a  long  time-span,  perhaps  transcending  the  interest  or  time-commitment  of 
individual  scholars.  The  technology  of  computers  makes  this  type  of  re- 
search increasingly  feasible,  owing  to  the  capacity  of  the  computer  to  store 
enormous  quantities  of  data  generated  by  many  researchers,  to  retrieve 
information  efficiently,  and  to  examine  complex  and  dynamic  situations 
more  frequently  and  rapidly  than  has  ever  been  possible  before. 
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Cross-Cultural 

The  Institute's  major  efforts  are  addressed  to  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can city,  and  some  are  addressed  even  more  specifically  to  problems  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Area.  Since  no  geographical  or  cultural  sphere  is  an 
island  to  itself,  the  Institute  brings  to  its  enterprises,  whether  in  research, 
teaching,  or  demonstration,  an  awareness  of  the  world-wide  scope  of  the 
problems  that  may  find  expression  in  a  single  metropolitan  area.  More- 
over, wide-ranging  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  that  these  problems 
have  taken  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries  may  contribute  to 
their  solution.  The  Institute's  cross-cultural  orientation  involves  collabora- 
tion with  other  centers  engaged  in  similar  research  in  other  countries. 


Education  and  Training 

The  complexity  of  the  urban  environment  and  of  social  issues  in  the 
modern  world  required  innovative  and  experimental  approaches  to  be 
applied  to  the  training  of  present  and  future  practitioners  on  the  urban- 
social  scene.  With  this  in  mind,  the  interdisciplinary  education  and  training 
programs  of  the  Institute  are  devoted  to  issues  and  problems  of  con- 
temporary life  with  the  varied  approaches  all  focusing  on  the  total  human 
environment.  The  experimental  courses  and  approaches  have  been  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  widespread  need  for  experts  in  planned  social  change. 
Opportunities  for  internships  and  in-service  training  are  a  fundamental 
feature  of  education  and  training  programs. 


Demonstration  and  Application 

The  Institute  sees  as  an  integral  part  of  its  task  the  development  of 
demonstration  projects,  specialized  services,  and  consultation  which  are 
suggested  and  necessitated  by  its  commitments  and  experimental  interests. 
The  functions  of  demonstration  have  been  little  explored  as  fundamental 
continuations  of  basic  research  applied  to  living  communities.  At  the  same 
time,  demonstration  programs  serve  to  evaluate  conceptual  formulations 
and  empirical  findings  in  the  social  sciences  and  to  provide  new  problems 
for  scientific  investigation  and  new  procedures  for  social  intervention.  In 
demonstration,  there  is  a  close  relationship  to  community  efforts,  trying  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  science  and  practice.  The  demonstration  projects 
or  programs  also  serve  as  excellent  media  for  active  field  experience  and 
training  for  students  and  professionals. 

Social  Planning 

The  complex  web  of  human  and  social  problems  imposes  on  us  the 
need  to  develop  effective  means  of  social  planning.  Such  efforts  will  play  a 
major  role  in  the  social  sciences  in  coming  years.  They  will  require  not 
only  a  better  understanding  of  contemporary  society,  but  disciplined  efforts 
to  discern  the  shape  of  the  future,  so  that  our  actions  in  the  present  may 
be  better  adapted  to  help  in  increasing  the  potential  of  contemporary  social 
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djevelopments.  The  Institute  is  committed  to  the  view  that  society  must 
devote  a  greater  part  of  its  wisdom  and  resources  to  this  future-oriented 
effort,  that  social  science  must  play  a  key  role  in  it,  and  that  we  must  experi- 
ment boldly  in  research,  and  in  communicating  and  demonstrating  new 
concepts,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  better  urban  environment  can  be  shaped. 

Theory-Based 

The  Institute  is  committed  to  the  significance  of  basic  theoretical 
development  in  ihe  isooial  sciences.  It  stresses  the  interdependence  between 
basic  theory,  systematic  research,  and  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  policy  and  practice.  The  Institute  consciously  relates  the  application  of 
social  and  behavioral  science  knowledge  to  its  essential  sources  in  theoretical 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  it  sees  intervention  in  social  processes  as  a 
significant  means  of  producing  new  knowledge  and  of  clarifying  and  test- 
ing theories. 


Multi-Disciplinary 

Despite  the  growing  importance  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
in  contemporary  life,  most  theory  and  research,  and  demonstration  develop- 
ing from  them,  are  limited  by  traditional  academic  divisions  and  their 
distinctive  definitions  of  problems.  The  difficulties  arising  from  these  di- 
visions have  of  course  received  increasing  attention  and  new  organizational 
patterns  are  rising  to  overcome  them.  The  Institute  is  one  such  effort.  It 
engages  scholars  from  the  various  disciplines  of  the  social  sciences,  not 
however  as  representatives  of  those  disciplines,  but  as  participants  in 
common  enterprises  merging  the  viewpoints  of  the  discrete  social  sciences 
for  the  improvement  of  the  human  environment.  It  is  consciously  problem- 
oriented  rather  than  discipline-oriented  in  its  work  in  research,  demonstra- 
tion and  training. 

/ 

Structure  of  the  Institute 

The  Institute  is  organized  as  a  permanent,  autonomous  unit  of  the 
University  with  its  own  faculty,  its  own  Universiity  budget,  and  its  own 
Director  responsible  directly  to  the  Senior  Vice-President. 

The  Institute  consists  of  a  Director,  faculty,  and  research  staff.  The 
faculty  includes  permanent  full-time  appointments,  as  well  as  term  full- 
time  and  part-time  appointments  (Institute  Associates).  All  full  time 
faculty  in  the  Institute  teach  one  semester  per  year  and  participate  in  the 
work  of  a  school  or  department  of  the  University  to  strengthen  the  link- 
ages among  Boston  College  resources. 

The  work  underway  at  the  Institute  ranges  from  individual  projects 
to  highly  integrated  team  projects,  involving  members  of  the  Institute, 
other  faculty  of  Boston  Gollege  or  other  institutions. 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Very  Rev.  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  SJ. 
President 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J. 

Senior  Vice-President,  Dean  of  Faculty 

Rev.  Thomas  Fleming,  S.J. 

Financial  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

Rev.  Brendan  C.  Connolly,  S.J. 

Director  of  Libraries 


FACULTY  AND  RESEARCH  STAFF 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  HUMAN  SCIENCES 

Faculty 

Demetrius  S.  Iatridis,  Ph.D.  Research  Professor  (Sooiiai  Planning)  ; 

and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 

Richard  Bolan,  M.C.P.  Institute  Associate  (City  Planning) 

Andre  Daniere,  Ph.D.  Associate  Research  Professor  (Economics) 

Marc  Fried,  Ph.D.  Research  Professor  (Psychology) 

Ann  F.  Friedlaender,  Ph.D.  Institute  Associate  (Economics) 

Murray  Horwitz,  Ph.D.  Research  Professor  (Psychology) 

Ronald  L.  Nuttall,  Ph.D.  Institute  Associate  (Psychology) 

Leslie  Phillips,  Ph.D.  Research  Profes'sor  (Psychology) 

David  H.  Smith,  Ph.D.  Associate  Research  Professor  (Sociology) 

James  E.  Richard,  A.B.  Institute  Associate  (Business  Administration) 

Allen  M.  Wakstein,  Ph.D.  Institute  Associate  (History) 

Research  Staff 

Burt  Baldwin,  M.A.  Research  Assistant  (Sociology) 

Linda  Brockington,  M.A.  Research  Assistant  (Psychology) 
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Pranab  K.  Chakrawarti,  B.  Arch.  (Hons.),  M.  Tech.,  M.S. 

Research  Associate  (Architecture,  Town  Planning,  Ekiistics) 


Lorna  C.  Ferguson,  M.A. 
Ellen  W.  Fitzgerald,  Ph.D. 
Elaine  Frieden,  M.A. 
Peggy  Gleicher,  M.A. 
John  Havens,  A.B. 
Charles  Ippolito,  M.A. 


Research  Assistant  (Sociology) 

Research  Associate  (Social  Psychiatry) 

Research  Associate  (Sociology) 

Research  Associate  (Sociology) 

Research  Assistant  (Mathematics) 

Research  Assistant  (Psychology) 


Mohammed  H.  Khan,  M.C.P. 

Research  Associate  (Geography,  City  Planning,  Ekistics) 


Alma  McKinnon,  A.B. 
Leta  Meyers,  A.B. 
Joseph  Neuschatz,  M.A. 
David  G.  Satin,  M.D. 
Helen  Smith- 
Anne  Strozier,  B.A. 
Nan  S.  Waldstein,  A.B. 


Research  Assistant  (Social  Relations) 

Research  Assistant  (Psychology) 

Research  Assistant  (Psychology) 

Research  Scientist  (Social  Psychiatry) 

Research  Assistant 

Research  Assistant  (History) 

Research  Assistant  (Sociology) 


Administrative  Staff 
Richard  F.  McGrail,  M.Ed. 
Peggy  Rogers 
Daniel  Cahill 


Assistant  to  the  Director  (Education) 

Administrative  Secretary 

Librarian 


Under^raditate  Research  Staff 
Richard  E.  Ardini 
Michael  A.  Barry 
Thomas  Huth 
Kevin  E.  Jennings 
Thomas  M.  Kieffer 
Kevin  Madigan 
Robert  H.  Marks,  Jr. 


Leta  F.  Myers 
Stephen  V.  O'Brien 
Michael  Sheridan 
Judith  A.  Stanley 
Mk;hael  J.  Sullivan 
Joseph  F.  Sylva 
Eleanor  V.  Whiti-: 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  research  projects,  educational  projects  and  demonstration  projects 
of  ithe  Institute  are  thought  of  conceptually  as  falling  under  one  of  tihe  five 
programs  now  in  operation.  The  rationale  for  this  procedure  is  two-fold. 
First,  the  programs  form  a  conceptual  umbrella  to  link  the  output  of 
several  individual  projects  akin  to  each  other,  and  thus  amplify  results. 
Secondly,  the  administrative  responsibility  and  authority  is  thus  decentral- 
ized in  order  to  achieve  more  efficient  collective  use  of  IHS  resources  and 
talent. 

A  detailed  description  of  Institute  programs,  research  projects,  educa- 
tional projects,  and  demonstration  projects  follows. 

Programs 

Deprivation  and  Social  Transition 

This  program  concerns  the  problems  of  deprivation  —  economic,  so- 
cial, and  psychological  —  that  are  associated  with  the  processes  of  urban- 
ization, technological  expansion,  and  social  change.  It  focuses  on  the 
human  and  social  transitions  that  are  facilitated  or  impeded  by  the 
processes  of  change. 

Professor  Fried 

Intercultural  Conflict  and  Cooperation 

The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  develop  methods  for  managing  the  con- 
flicts that  arise  between  members  of  culturally  distinct  groups.  Whether 
the  interacting  groups  differ  in  ethnicity,  race,  nationality,  organization, 
their  differences  often  widen  into  schisms  that  destroy  the  possibility  of 
cooperative  action. 

Professor  Horwitz 

The  Individual  and  His  Adaptations  in  Society 

The  concern  in  this  program  is  to  explore  those  psychological  charac- 
teristics as  well  as  those  qualities  of  the  social  environment  which  are 
associated  with  effective  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community  or, 
alternatively,  with  failure  to  aaapt  constructively  in  society. 

Professor  Phillips 

Urban  Change  and  Development 

The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  develop  concepts  and  methods  for  the 
oomprdhensive  growth  and  development  of  urban  areas  at  all  scales: 
neighborhood,  mietropolitan,  megalopolitan,  national,  and  regional.  This 
program  also  includes  the  effort  to  experiment  with  the  training  of 
urban  experts  both  in  developed  and  less  developed  countries,  and  the 
attempt  to  understand  the  impact  of  the  physical  environment  upon 
human  and  social  behavior. 

Professor  latridis 
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Volunteer  Participation  and  Leisure  Activities 
IN  THE  Urban  World 

The  study  of  volunteer  organization  incidence,  prevalence,  structure, 
and  leffects  in  a  variety  of  urban  and  national  contexts  Investigation  of 
the  roots  of  individual  participation  in  volunteer  activity  and  other 
leisure  time  activities,  with  special  attention  to:  (a)  the  role  of  such 
activities  in  urban  social  and  political  development,  and  (b)  the  effects 
of  sudh  activities  on  personal  happiness,  satisfaction,  and  adjustment  in 
the  modern  urban  world. 


Professor  Smith 


Research  Projects 

Determinants  of  Functional  Achievement 
IN  A  Negro  Population 

This  is  a  study  of  the  effects  of  rural-to-urban  mobility  on  social 
status,  social  mobility,  and  urban  absorption  in  a  Negro  population. 
The  hypotheses  suggest  that  the  traditional  rural  background  and  the 
disruptive  nature  of  the  process  of  transition  are  themselves  notable 
factors  that  impede  the  early  stages  of  adaptation  to  work  in  the  Negro 
population  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  have  affected  other  transitional 
ethnic  groups  although  the  severity  of  the  problem  is  exacerbated  by 
racial  discrimination.  This  study  attempts  to  determine  the  extent  of 
these  effects,  the  impact  of  transitioin  on  family  life,  and  the  modifying 
effects  of  community  involvement  and  close  social  affiliations  in  a  large 
sample  of  a  Negro  population. 

Professors  Fried,  Gleicher,  Havens,  and  Ferguson 

Crises  of  Social  Change  in  Working-Class  Life 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  unprepared -for  changes  that  occurs 
quite  frequently  for  working-class  populations  is  that  induced  by  forced 
residential  relocation.  Such  relocation  disrupts  an  existing  pattern  of 
social  and  community  life  but  is,  from  another  point  of  view,  a  special 
case  of  other  pressures  for  social  change  on  lower  status  populations. 
The  impact  of  relocation  on  a  sample  from  the  West  End  of  Boston  is 
being  analyzed  and  compared  with  other  data  concerning  relocation  and 
other  forms  of  social  change  to  assess  the  processes,  problems,  and 
implications  for  policy  and  programs. 

Professors  Fried,  Gleicher,  Fitzgerald  and  collaborators 

Deprivation  and  Pathology  in  Working-Class  Life 

There  is  widespread  evidence  that  higher  rates  of  psychopathology, 
social  pathology,  and  medical  pathology  characterize  lower  status  popu- 
lations. By  focusing  on  the  detailed  data  from  interviews  land  from 
agency  records  for  a  large  sample  of  the  West  End  population,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  conditions  which  engender  or  militate 
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against  manifestations  of  pathology  and  the  function  of  heakh  and 
welfare  agencies  as  adaptive  or  custodial  resources.  By  comparing  these 
data  with  other  available  materials,  a  more  general  formulation  of  the 
relationship  between  deprivation,  crisis,  and  deviant  behavior  will  be 
attempted.  Volume  in  preparation. 

Professors^  Fried,  Frieden,  Satin  and  collaborators 

Sources  of  Ingroup-Outgroup  Antagonism 

A  series  of  laboratory  experiments  jointly  conducted  with  the  Institute 
of  Social  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  Holland.  These 
cross -cultural  studies  aim  (a)  to  isolate  the  factors  that  produce  distorted 
perceptions  and  difficulties  in  intergroup  communication,  and  (b)  to 
determine  how  these  effects  can  be  reversed. 

Professors  Horwitz  and  Rabbie 

Experiment  on  Reciprocity  Negotiations 

Based  on  game-theoretical  investigations  of  bargaining  behavior,  the 
field  of  conflict  resolution  presently  focuses  on  "rational"  uses  of  power. 
The  experiments  on  reciprocity  examine  such  social  psychological  factors 
as  one  person's  valuing  another's  outcomes  and  expecting  his  outcome 
to  be  valued  in  turn.  The  aim  is  to  extend  our  understanding  of  various 
modes  of  resolving  conflict  between  persons  and  groups. 

Professor  Horwitz  and  collaborators 

Changing  Interracial  Relations  Through 
Organizational  Changes  in  the  Boston  Archdiocese 

This  project  aims  to  improve  organizational  relationships  within 
Vicariates  in  order  both  to  remove  the  restraints  against  work  on  inter- 
racial problems  and  to  increase  the  social  support  for  such  work.  Re- 
search is  conducted  on  the  effects  of  the  program  on  Vicariate  operations 
and  on  changes  in  Negro-Catholic  community  relations.  As  experience 
is  gathered  in  one  Vicariate  experimental  variations  of  the  program  will 
be  introduced  in  successive  Vicariates  of  the  Archdiocese. 

Professors  Horwitz,  Kellner,  Moosbruker,  Shea, 

The  Archdiocesan  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

and  collaborators  from  Boston  University,  Harvard  and  M.I.T. 

Theory  and  Practice  in  Social  Action  Programs 

Materials  are  being  gathered  for  delineating  a  comprehensive  con- 
ceptual basis  for  therapeutic  intervention  in  social  problems.  These  ma- 
terials will  cover  a  review  of  current  theory  and  practice  in  the  field  of 
social  action  programs,  their  achievements  and  their  failures.  This  study 
is  planned  as  a  book. 

Professor  Phillips 
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Pathological  Failures  of  Social  Adaptation 

Analysis  of  psychological,  social,  and  psychiatric  data  on  approxi- 
mately 600  cases  of  psychiatric  disorder  among  people  examined  at  the 
Worcester  State  Hospital.  Basic  thesis  is  that  the  life  styles  that  charac- 
terize the  two  sexes,  the  various  social  classes,  and  different  ethnic  or 
cultural  groups  also  differentiate  the  forms  of  pathology  which  they 
manifest. 

Professors  Phillips,  Nuttall,  Brockington 

Cross-Cultural  Studies  of  Psychopathology 

Comparisons  of  data  on  psychiatric  patients  in  the  United  States, 
Japan,  Argentina  and  Israel.  In  exploring  the  central  values,  atti'tudes, 
and  guiding  pmnciples  which  characterize  a  culture,  the  intent  is  to 
(a)  find  universal  rules  relating  individual  life  styles  to  coping  po- 
tential, and  (b)  discover  the  dominant  pathological  response  patterns 
associated  with  each  culture. 

Professor  Phillips  and  collaborators 

Megalopolis 

This  interdisciplinary,  problem-oriented  project  is  a  study  of  the 
emergence,  the  nature,  and  the  social  policy  implications  of  the  relatively 
new  urban  •phenomenon  usually  referred  to  as  "Megalopolis."  Two 
distinct  but  interdependent  and  parallel  directions  have  been  adopted. 
One  involves  the  systematic  study  of  the  historical  evolution,  the  con- 
temporary configuration,  and  the  future  trends  of  the  metropolitan 
complex  extending  from  Poi^tland,  Maine,  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  usually 
referred  to  as  the  northeastern  seaboard  megalopolis.  The  other  is  a 
comparative  study  of  multiple  links  of  relationships  between  several 
metropolises  both  within  and  outside  the  existing  and  emerging  mega- 
lopolitan  areas. 

The  overall  study  is  carried  out  in  the  context  of  urbanization  and 
.    social  urban  policy  with  emphasis  on  the  implications  of  megalopolitan 
growth  upon  urban  development. 

Professors  latridis,  Bolan,  Chakratvarti,  Kha7i,  Smith,  Walstein 

Human  Time  Allocation  and  Social  Change 

Collection,  analysis,  and  comparison  of  cross-cultural  data  on  human 
time  allocation  of  major  socioeconomic  groups,  and  in  communities  at 
different  levels  of  social  and  economic  development.  Focus  is  on  time 
allocation  in  diverse  activities :  traveling  to  and  from  work,  leisure,  work, 
family  relations,  child-rearing.  Primary  aspects  of  study:  (a)  method- 
ological: improvement  of  techniques  of  collection  and  analysis  of  data 
on  time  allocation  among  major  urban  socioeconomic  groups;  (b)  com- 
parative: relationships  between  social  change  and  shifts  in  human  time 
allocation;  (c)  applied:  significance  of  human  time  as  a  scarce  resource 
in  planning  urban  environments. 

Professor  latridis  and  collaborators 
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The  Study  of  Volunteer  Organization  Activity 
IN  Eight  Massachusetts  Towns  and  Cities 

An  intensivie  study  of  formal  volunteer  organization  actiivity  in  eight 
selected  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities.  The  eight  towns  and  cities  were 
chosen  to  permit  comparisons  of  pairs  of  towns  that  differ  markedly  in 
volunteer  activity  but  that  lare  matched  in  terms  of  population  and 
economic  levels.  Data  was  obtained  from  local  leaders,  townspeople, 
newspapers,  statistical  sources,  churches  and  other  volunteer  organiza- 
tions in  each  town.  The  analysis  will  attempt  to  explain  inter-town 
differences  in  the  prevalence  of  volunteer  organizations.  A  further 
aspect  of  the  study  focuses  on  the  differences  between  lespecially  active, 
effective  volunteer  organizations  in  the  eight  towns  and  randomly 
selected  volunteer  organizations  from  towns  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

Professor  Smith 

Comparative  Study  of  Formal  Volunteer 
Organization  Prevalence 

A  study  attempting  to  describe  and  explain  variations  in  formal 
volunteer  organization  prevalence  rates  within  four  different  types  or 
levels  of  social  systems:  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  states  of  the 
U.S.A.,  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  primitive  and 
peasant  societies  represented  in  the  Human  Relations  Area  Files.  At 
each  social  system  level,  the  (analysis  will  attempt  to  determine  how 
volunteer  organization  prevalence  is  affected  by  such  factors  as  sheer 
population  size,  transportation  and  communication  network  develop- 
ment, goal  differentiation  and  organizational  differentiiation  in  realms 
other  than  volunteer  organizations,  urbanization,  economic  level,  pro- 
hibition or  faciilitation  of  volunteer  organizations  by  social  system  lead- 
ers, and  the  personal  resources  for  collective  action  possessed  by  the 
people  at  large  in  the  social  system. 

Professors  Smith  and  Baldwin 

Comparative  Study  of  Formal  Volunteer 
Organization  Participation 

A  cross-cultural,  comparative  study  of  the  factors  affecting  individual 
participation  in  formal  volunteer  organizations.  Data  has  been  obtained, 
using  a  comparable  questionnaire,  from  members  and  selected  non- 
members  of  several  volunteer  organizations  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  theor)'^  being  tested  in  and  guiding  this  research  views  individual 
participation  as  a  result  of  the  joint  effects  of  social  background  vari- 
ables, attitudes  towards  the  specific  volunteer  organizabion  in  question, 
and  broader  personaliity  traits.  The  analysis  will  stress  discovering  gen- 
eralizations having  validity  for  the  data  from  all  three  countries  and  for 
all  kinds  of  organization  samples. 

Professor  Smith 
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Investigations  in  Urban  Planning 

AND  Community  Decision-Making 

The  long-range  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a  theoretical 
structure  by  which  the  dynamics  of  planning  and  decision-making  by 
urban  governments  can  be  better  described  and  understood.  Theoretical 
development  will  be  continually  tested  in  an  extensive  program  of 
empirical  observation  and  measurement  in  a  selected  number  of  current 
case  studies.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  project  will  be  to  seek  to  develop 
adaptive  and  integrative  mechanisms  for  the  planning  and  management 
of  social  change  in  urban  settlements  explicitly  related  to  socio-poliitical 
structures  and  processes. 

Professors  Bolan,  Niittall 

Cost-Benefit  Analysis  of  Metropolitan 
Educational  Structures 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  education  structure  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  urban  complex.  Using  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area 
this  project  will:  (1)  identify  general  and  group  objectives  concerning 
the  format,  distribution  and  financing  of  education  in  the  area;  (2)  esti- 
mate education  "production  functions"  and  survey  material  constraints 
(including  spatial  constraints)  affecting  educational  activities  at  all 
levels;  and  (3)  compare  alternative  educational  structures  in  the  metro- 
politan area  by  reference  to  selected  social  objective  functions. 

Professor  Daniere 

Decision  Rules  for  Governments 

As  the  scope  and  complexity  of  various  federal,  state,  and  local  pro- 
grams grows,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  determine  criteria  by 
which  alternatives  can  be  compared.  This  study  attempts  to  enlarge  and 
extend  cost-benefit  analysis  as  it  has  been  practiced  in  the  past  to  en- 
compass all  of  the  impacts  of  particular  programs.  Thus,  ultimately,  the 
goal  of  the  study  is  the  formulation  of  specific  decision  rules  that  gov- 
ernmental bodies  can  follou^  in  allocating  scarce  funds.  Attention  will  be 
focused  on  urban  investments  with  initial  emphasis  on  urban  transport 
investment. 

Professor  Friedlaender 


Educational  Projects 

Seminar  in  Urban  Change  and  Development 

In  the  Spring  of  1968,  the  Institute  launched  its  first  effort  in  develop- 
in/.^  experimental  programs  in  interdisciplinary  training  whose  purpose 
would  be  to  deal  with  contemporary  urban  issues.  The  program  is  an 
attempt  at  a  new  approach  to  the  diffiadties  of  urban  policy-making  and 
pr:>blem-solving  which  arise  when  approached  from  the  limited  view- 
point of  a  single  frame  of  reference  or  discipline. 
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The  lack  of  a  truly  comprehensive  approach  with  an  emphasis  on  tihe 
total  human  environment  has  meant  that  there  are  few  benchmarks  from 
which  to  begin  a  program  in  interdisciplinary  problem-oriented  training. 
Consequently  the  Seminar  in  Urban  Change  and  Development  is  an 
effort  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  experimentation  and  has  marked  a  begin- 
ning in  developing  case  material  and  teaching  techniques  in  this  basically 
uncharted  field.  It  deals  with  actual  contemporary  urban  issues.  Its 
method  is  one  of  actual  involvement  for  all  participants.  It  directly  in- 
volves the  people  who  are  daily  working  on  the  problem  uoder  study.  It 
provides  opportunity  for  the  study  of  actual  contemporary  conditions 
in  the  urban  field.  In  short,  the  Seminar  is  viewed  both  as  a  teaching 
technique  which  breaks  down  the  traditional  boundaries  of  training  and 
also  as  a  vehicle  to  develop  case  material  for  this. type  of  teaching.  It  is 
designed  as  a  dynamic  and  vital  approach  to  providing  the  opportunity 
for  creative  and  innovative  solutions  to  urban  problems. 

Two  contemporary,  on -going  problems  were  taken  up  in  the  1968 
Seminar.  The  first  dealt  with  the  problems  of  urban  settlements  on  a 
large-scale  with  an  intensive  look  at  the  East  Coast  U.S.A.  Megalopolis. 
The  second  wias  an  intensive  look  at  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
riot  of  July,  1967,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Medical  School  in  Newark. 

The  Seminar  was  seen  as  a  first  step  in  developing  a  truly  meaningful 
and  innovative  role  for  the  Institute  in  the  training  of  people  to  work  on 
problems  in  the  complex  urban  scene. 

The  Seminar  was  found  to  be  successful  by  both  the  participants  and 
the  faculty  and  became  an  on -going  project  of  the  Institute. 

Professors  latridis,  Bo  Ian 

IHS  312     A   Seminar   in   Urban   Change   and  Development    (3) 

This  course  is  for  selected  doctoral  candidates  and  experienced  prac- 
titioners in  urban  affairs  and  is  designed  to  experiment  with  new  and 
innovative  educational  approaches  which  cut  across  traditional  disci- 
plinary boundaries  in  the  study  of  urban  settlements.  Departmental 
approval  required  for  students  to  receive  degree  credit.  The  first  meeting 
will  be  on  February  4,  1969. 

Tuesday,  3:00  -  6:00  (second  semester) 

Professors  latridis  and  Bolan 

Seminar  on  Urban  Development,  Research  and  Policy 

While  the  Seminar  in  Urban  Change  and  Development  is  designed 
specifically  for  practitioners  and  advanced  students  of  Greater  Boston 
universities,  this  second  Seminar  is  planned  for  Boston  College  students 
on  the  graduate  level.  It  is  also  urban-problem-oriented  and  interdisci- 
plinary in  nature,  both  as  regards  faculty  and  students.  The  Seminar  is 
structured  for  extensive  use  of  case  records,  team  work  in  applied  re- 
search, independent  research,  discussion  and  presentation  of  group  work. 
The  focus,  both  in  discussion  and  research,  will  be  on  the  human  en- 
vironment. 
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For  enrollment,  priority  will  be  given  to  students  from  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  but  the  Seminar  is  open  to  students  from  any  disci- 
pline. Credit  is  given  for  the  Seminar,  dependent  upon  the  Department 
head's  approval. 

The  Seminar  on  Urban  Development,  Research  and  Policy  is  seen  as 
one  answer  to  the  Institute's  obligation  and  desire  to  use  its  unique 
faciilities  and  expertise  in  furthering  the  training  of  future  workers  on 
the  urban  scene. 

Professor  latridis  and  collaborators 

IHS  310  A  Seminar  on  Urban  Developmental  Planning, 
Research  and  Policy  (3) 
An  interdisciplinary,  problem  oriented  approach  to  urban  social  issues 
designed  for  the  advanced  graduate  student.  This  credited  course  is 
structured  for  extensive  use  of  case  records,  teamwork  in  applied  re- 
search, independent  student  research,  discussion  and  presentation  of 
group  work.  Departmental  approval  required  for  students  to  receive 
degree  credit. 

Thursday,  3:30  -  5:13  (second  semester) 

Professor  latridis  and  collaborators 

Internship  in  the  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 

Opportunities  for  internships  and  in-service  training  in  on-going  pro- 
jects and  varied  activities  of  the  Institute  is  a  fundamental  feature  of 
education  and  training  programs. 

The  Institute  looks  upon  the  internship  as  an  opportunity  to  offer  a 
unique  experience  to  highly  qualified  and  highly  motivated  individuals 
who  are  willing  to  put  in  a  concentrated  period  of  time  with  the  Institute. 

Special  IHS  Faculty  Committee 

DEMONSTRATION  AND  APPLICATION  PROJECTS 

Council  on  Urban  Development  of  the  Institute 

OF  Human  Sciences 

In  keeping  with  its  efforts  to  contribute  towards  the  solutions  of 
problems  associated  with  social  change  and  the  creation  of  an  urban 
environment,  the  Institute  has  invited  several  distinguished  scholars, 
scientists,  members  of  the  business  community,  and  government  officials 
to  join  as  members  of  a  continuing  Council  on  Urban  Development. 
The  members  of  this  Council  have  wide  ranging  interests  in  and  experi- 
ence with  the  major  issues  of  urban  life,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  establishing  the  Council,  the  Institute 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  free  and  consequential  interchange  of 
ideas  among  the  council  members  who  bring  knowledge  from  diverse 
fields.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council  increases  the  potential  of  the  Insti- 
tute as  a  major  contributor  to  the  field  of  urban  change  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  Council  convenes  twice  a  year  in  the  Spring  and  Fall. 

Professor  latridis  and  collaborators 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  Clark  C.  Abt 

President,  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 

55  Wheeler  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Aldrich,  M.D. 

Health  Resources  Study  Center,  University  of  Washington 

The  Hon.  John  Brademas 
House  of  Representatives 

The  Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke 

United  States  Senate 

ROBB  K.  BURLAGE 

President  Fellow,  Institute  of  Policy  Studies,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lisle  C.  Carter,  Jr. 

Urban  Coalition,  Washington,  D.C. 

Spyros  Doxiadis,  M.D. 

President  of  Institute  of  Child  Health,  Athens,  Greece 

State  Representative  Michael  S.  Dukakis 
Town  of  Brookline,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Rene  J.  Dubos,  Ph.D. 

Member  and  Professor  of  the  Rockefeller  University 
Department  of  Environmental  Biomedicine,  New  York 

Leonard  J.  Duhl,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Public  Health,  University  of  California 

R.  BUCKMINSTER  FULLER 

Professor  of  Design  and  Science,  University  of  Southern  Illinois 

Thomas  J.  Galligan 

President,  Boston  Edison  Company 
George  D.  Howard 

United  Nations 

Assistant  Director,  Social  Development  Division 

Alex  Inkeles,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology,  Harvard  University 

Lady  Jackson  (Barbara  Ward) 
Nelson  C  Jackson,  ACSW 

Assistant  Executive  Director 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  New  York 

Very  Rev.  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J. 
President,  Boston  College 

The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
United  States  Senate 

Francis  Keppel 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  General  Learning  Corp.,  New  York 
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Rt.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Lally 
Editor  of  ithe  Pilot 
Ghairman  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authonity,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  J.  Logue 

Unban  Development  Corporation,  New  York 

Reginald  S.  Lourie,  M.D. 

Director,  Department  of  Psychiatry 

Childrens  Hospital  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Edward  S.  Mason,  Ph.D. 

Lamont  University  Professor,  Harvard  University 

Mauk  Mulder 

Professor  in  Social  Psychology 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Psychology, 

Utrecht  University,  Netherlands 

President  Martin  Meyerson 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  New  York 

GuNNAR  Myrdal,  Ph.D. 

Director  —  Peace  Research  Institute 
Director  —  Institute  for  Economic  Studies 
Stockholm,  Sweden 
Professor  of  Economics,  Ohio  State  University 

David  S.  Nelson,  LL.D. 

Crane,  Inker  &  Oteri,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  Hon.  Maurine  B.  Neuberger 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Government,  Boston  University 

Victor  H.  Plamieri,  LL.B. 

Deputy  Executive  Director 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Talcott  Parsons,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology,  Harvard  University 

Franklin  K.  Patterson,  Ph.D. 
President  —  Hampshire  College 

MoNRAD  G.  Paulson 

Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  University 

Rev.  Theodore  V.  Purcell,  S.J. 

Director,  Cambridge  Center  for  Social  Studies, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Robert  C.  Richardson,  III 

Brigadier  General,  USAF  (Ret.),  B.  A.  Schriever  Assoc.,  Inc., 
Arlington,  Virginia 

David  Riesman 

Henry  Ford  II  Professor  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Harvard  University 
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John  W.  Riley,  Jr,  Ph.D. 

Vice  President  and  Director  of  Social  Research 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  The  United  States, 

New  York 

Rabbi  Jacob  Philip  Rudin 

President  —  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  New  York 

Bernard  A.  Schriever 
General,  USAF  (Ret.) 
President  —  Schriever  Associates,  Inc.,  Arlington,  Virginia 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J. 

Boston  College  High  School,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

The  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wood 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Washington,  D.C. 


THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  THE  BIBLE  IN  JERUSALEM 

June  nth  — July  31st,  1969 

FACULTY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

David  Neiman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Theology,  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Archaeology. 

Magen  Broshi,  M.A.,  Curator  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Book,  Israel  Museum, 
Jerusalem,  Director  of  the  Boston  College-Israel  Exploration  Society 
Expedition  to  Tell  Megadim. 

YoHANAN  Aharoni,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Archaeology  at 
Tel-Aviv  University,  Professor  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

RiVKA  Merhav,  M.A.,  Archaeologist  of  the  Boston  College-Israel  Ex- 
ploration Society  Expedition  to  Tell  Megadim. 

AvRAHAM  Negev,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  at 
the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 

PROGRAM 

The  Boston  College  Institute  for  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  was 
established  in  order  to  provide  a  program  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  its 
archaeology  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Theology  of  Boston  College,  and  under  the  ideal  conditions 
provided  by  conducting  this  Institute  in  the  Holy  Land  with  headquarters 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

During  the  1969  season  the  Institute  will  conduct  a  six-week  program 
in  Archaeology  and  Biblical  Studies  which  will  include  an  archaeological 
tour  of  Greece. 
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The  Institute  will  provide  a  program  of  intensive  study  of  the  land 
of  the  Bible,  its  history,  geography,  and  demography,  combined  with  field 
trips  to  archaeological  sites  and  antiquities  in  situ  and  field  work  in  biblical 
archaeology  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  leading  archaeologists 
of  the  Bible. 

Applications  to  the  Institute  will  be  considered  from  qualified  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  take  the  program  as  a  part  of  their  own  continuing 
education  without  concern  for  course  credits.  Students  of  Boston  College 
or  of  other  colleges  or  universities  who  wish  to  take  this  program  for 
academic  credit  may  do  so  if  they  are  in  good  standing  in  their  respective 
institutions,  are  qualified,  and  have  permission  from  their  college  to  apply 
these  credits  to  their  course  requirements. 


THE  COURSE  PROGRAM 

The  History  of  Israel  (3  credits) 
The  Archaeology  of  Palestine  (3  credits) 

The  courses  will  consist  of  lectures,  study  sessions,  field  trips,  and 
three  weeks  of  work  on  an  archaeological  expedition  under  the  supervision 
and  guidance  of  field  archaeologists. 

The  following  topics  will  be  studied  in  the  lectures  and  readings  that 
will  be  given. during  the  class  sessions: 

I.     Introduction  to  the  Land  of  the  Bible 
II.     The  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 

III.  History  of  Israel  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 

IV.  The  Archaeology  of  the  Bible:  Early  Biblical  Period 
V.     The  Archaeology  of  the  Bible:  Later  Biblical  Period 

The  following  topics  will  be  studied  at  the  sites  of  the  archaeological 
excavations : 

VI.     Technique  and  Method  in  Palestinian  Archaeology 
VII.     The  Archaeology  of  Palestine: 

Specific  sites  will  be  visited  and  lectures  given  by  the  archaeolo- 
gists. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXPEDITION 

The  Boston  College  Institute  of  Archaeology  is  engaged  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  mound  of  Tell  Megadim  in  cooperation  with  the  Israel 
Exploration  Society,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities.  Tell 
Megadim  is  the  modern  designation  of  a  Phoenician  town  which  flourished 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine  during  the  period  when  the  Achaemenian  Persian 
Empire  ruled  the  western  world  (539-330  B.C.).  During  the  last  two 
seasons  of  excavation  (1967/1968),  the  walls  of  the  western  part  of  the 
town  were  uncovered,  and  a  variety  of  artifacts  dating  from  its  most 
flourishing  period  were  uncovered.  These  include  Attic  pottery  of  the 
Classical  Period  of  Athenian  civilization.  During  the  1969  season,  exca- 
vation will  continue  in  the  center  of  the  mound  and  on  the  probable  sites 
of  fhe  citadel  and  the  acropolis. 
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FIELD  EXPEDITIONS 

Field  expeditiions  will  be  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  Institute 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Faculity.  The  purpose  of  these  field  expeditions 
is  to  study  the  history  and  larchaeology  of  the  Holy  Land  at  first  band  and 
to  get  an  impression  of  the  geographical  realities  of  biblical  history. 


Field  Expeditions:  Group  I 

Several  trips  will  be  undertaken  to  explore  the  northern  regions  of 
Israel.  The  Galilee,  the  Sea  of  Kinneret,  and  the  surrounding  places  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  will  be  visited  as  part  of  the  lecture  —  study 
course  on  Biblical  History. 


Field  Expeditions:  Group  II 

Jerusalem,  the  Desert  of  Judah,  Jericho,  the  noirfchern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  Caves  of  Qumran.  Lectures  on  the  history  and  archae- 
ology of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  their  significance  will  be  given  as  intro- 
duction to  these  visits  to  the  places  of  their  discovery. 


Field  Expeditions:  Group  III 

The  Negev  Desert  and  its  forgotten  cities.  Visits  to  Masada,  Avdat, 
and  Kurnub.  These  magnificent  abandoned  cities  built  in  ancient  times 
will  be  visited  and  examined  under  the  guidance  of  archaeologists.  The 
expedition  will  also  visit  the  modern  cities-in-the-desert  of  Beersheba  and 
Sde  Boqer. 


Field  Expeditions:  Group  IV 

An  archaeological  tour  of  Greece,  including  Athens  and  other  centers 
of  ancient  Greek  civilization. 


ACADEMIC  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Institute  in  Archaeology  is  catalogued  as  two  Upper 
Division  courses  and  can  be  credited  for  six  credits  toward  a  degree  for 
students  in  the  Graduate  School,  o^r  towards  the  B.A.  degree  for  under- 
graduates. These  credits  can  be  assigned  to  the  departments  of  Art,  An- 
thropology, Architecture,  History,  or  Religion.  Students  who  wish  to  apply 
the  credit  for  the  Sumn>er  Institute  courses  towards  a  Graduate  degree  will 
be  required  ito  take  examinations  in  the  courses  and  to  complete  a  term 
paper  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Faculty.  Students  who  wish  to  apply 
the  credits  towards  a  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  exam- 
inations. Upon  completion  of  all  the  required  work  with  a  satisfactory 
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grade  (C  or  better  for  undergraduaites,  or  B  or  better  for  graduate  students) , 
the  student  will  receive  six  credits  to  apply  to  his  course  requirements  in 
his  own  program.  Students  who  will  have  these  credits  transferred  to  an- 
other college  or  university  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  having  these 
courses  and  the  six  credits  approved  for  credit  at  their  own  college  or 
university.  Upon  completion  of  the  requirements,  a  transcript  of  the  stu- 
dent's grade  will  be  forwarded  to  his  home  institution. 


FEES  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE  -  1969 

The  cost  of  the  Summer  Institute  in  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  is 
all-inclusive.  It  includes  round-trip  air  fare  from  Boston  or  New  York  to 
Israel,  iroom  and  board  at  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Institute  in  Israel, 
all  travel  and  field  trips  provided  for  in  the  program,  and  the  archaeological 
tour  of  Greece.  The  cost  of  the  Institute  for  1969  will  be  $1,295.00. 

For  Information  and  Applicajtion  Forms  Write  to: 

Professor  David  Neiman,  Director 

Institute  of  Archaeology  and  the  Bible 

Departmient  of  Theology 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts     02167 

The  Urban  and  Social  Change  Review 

David  H.  Smith,  Editor  and  Demetrius  latridis.  Chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Board. 

The  Institute  of  Human  Sciences  of  Boston  College  established  in 
1967  its  "Review,"  now  a  semi-annual  journal  called  The  Urban  and  Social 
Change  Revietv.  The  journal  will  have  two  principal  aims,  one  intellectual 
and  one  practical.  The  intellectual  aim  is  to  provide  an  interdisciplinary 
review  of  urban  research  and  development  programs  of  all  kinds,  with  a 
special  interest  in  problems  of  urban  and  social  change.  The  Review  will 
seek  high-quality  interdisciplinary  articles  reviewing  research  on  a  par- 
ticular theme,  while  attempting  to  relate  such  research  to  action  programs 
and  concrete  urban  problems.  By  attempting  from  the  outset  to  take  such 
an  interdisciplinary  but  action -relevant  approach  to  urban  areas  and  their 
problems,  we  believe  we  are  taking  a  much  needed  step  toward  both  prac- 
tical and  scientific  progress  here,  where  a  great  deal  of  fragmentation  of 
efl^ort  has  been  common.  The  practical  aim  of  the  journal  is  to  provide 
liaison  among  all  of  the  persons,  agencies,  and  research  centers  concerned 
with  both  urban  research  and/or  urban  problems.  The  root  of  our  attempt 
along  these  lines  will  involve  the  development  of  an  urban  information 
and  information  sources  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of 
various  sorts  of  dialogues  now  lacking  among  persons  or  groups  concerned 
with  urban  and  social  change. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 


CHESTNUT  HILL,   MASSACHUSETTS      02167 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Richard  J.  Condon,  Chairman 

C.  Raymond  Chase 

Mrs.  Dorothea  P.  Chisholm 

Margaret  G.  Deveney 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Driscoll 

Mrs.  Christopher  J.  Duncan 

Right  Reverend  Thomas  P.  Fallon 

Theodore  Feldman,  M.D. 

John  F.  X.  Gaquin 

Mrs.  Henry  Gomperts 

Edward  B.  Hanify 

Mrs.  Edward  N.  Harriman 

Right  Reverend  Francis  J.  Lally 
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THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

In  keeping  with  the  Jesuit  tradition  of  four  centuries  of  educating 
students  in  the  service  of  their  fellowman,  Boston  College  (fund.  1863) 
established  a  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  in  March  1936. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  co-founders,  Reverend  Walter  McGuinn, 
S.J.  (1944)  and  Miss  Dorothy  L.  Book  (1955),  the  School  was  established 
to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  careers  in  professional  social  service 
inspired  by  the  Judaeo-Christian  philosophy  of  love  for  one's  fellowman 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  natural  dignity  of  all  men  regardless  of  race  or 
creed. 

The  two-year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work 
was  approved  for  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  in  1938  and  is  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  is  located  on  the  Boston  College 
Campus,  Chestnut  Hill,  in  McGuinn  Hall,  the  Social  Science  Center.  The 
new  quarters  were  planned  specifically  for  the  School  and  its  programs 
and  are  in  the  same  building  with  many  social  science  departments  and 
the  Institute  of  Human  Sciences.  Boston  and  its  environs  offer  splendid 
advantages  in  pioneering  social  agencies  and  world  famous  teaching  hospi- 
tals, in  addition  to  educational  and  cultural  opportunities. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  professional  program  at  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work  is  based  on  the  acceptance  of:  (1)  the  Boston  College  objec- 
tives of  conservation,  extension  and  diffusion  of  knowledge;  (2)  the 
Boston  College  tradition  of  commitment  to  the  principle  of  the  natural 
dignity  of  the  human  person  founded  on  his  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
these  affect  his  relationships  with  himself,  his  fellowman,  his  Creator, 
and  with  Society;  (3)  the  social  work  axiom  that  man  has  an  innate  thrust 
towards  the  self-realization  of  his  potential  for  effective  social  functioning; 
(4)  professional  responsibility  for  helping  individuals  and  societies  to 
realize  this  potential. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  seeks  to  educate  each  student: 
(1)  to  recognize  his  responsibility  for  implementing  the  knowledge  and 
values  of  the  social  work  profession,  as  expressed  in  the  goals  of  a  democra- 
tic society;  (2)  to  contribute  to  the  continuing  development  of  the  profes- 
sion; (3)  to  increase  his  effectiveness  in  promoting  healthy  social  function- 
ing in  individuals,  families,  and  communities.  The  faculty  therefore  seeks 
to  impart  the  knowledge  and  display  the  attitudes  which  will  evoke  the 
same  commitments  in  its  students.  The  educational  aim  of  the  School  looks 
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towards  the  thorough  preparation  of  a  Master  in  Social  Work  who  at 
commencement  will  be  competent  to  undertake  the  practice  of  professional 
social  work  with  special  competencies  in  social  casework  or  communit)^ 
organization  and  social  planning  methods. 

Casework  is  an  orderly  process  of  helping  people  who  suffer  from 
personal  and  social  problems  of  life.  The  process  includes  an  exploration 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  which  the  person  seeking  help  brings 
to  the  caseworker  who  formulates  a  design  for  purposeful  intervention. 
Inherent  in  the  concept  of  casework  is  the  belief  that  both  client  and 
worker  are  meaningfully  involved  in  a  dynamic  relationship  which  serves 
as  the  matrix  within  which  change  may  take  place. 

Community  organization  as  a  method  of  social  work  practice  is  aimed 
at  assisting  citizens  and  groups  in  solving  the  pressing  social  ills  of  a 
community  or  neighborhood,  giving  direction  to  change,  enabling  citizens 
to  plan  purposefully  and  deliberately  to  meet  the  human  needs  of  their 
community.  Community  organization  is  a  method  of  planned  change 
appropriate  to  social  welfare  goals.  The  functions  of  the  community 
organization  worker  are  to  arouse  interest  in  solving  social  problems,  to 
assist  in  forming  interested  citizen  groups,  to  help  them  understand  the 
nature  and  consequence  of  problems,  and  finally  to  enable  groups  to  seek 
solutions.  His  job,  too,  is  to  initiate  studies  to  locate  power  forces  and 
good  will  in  a  community,  to  develop  citizen  leadership,  and  to  promote, 
educate,  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  a  host  of  other  social  welfare  and 
civic  organizations — in  other  words,  to  undertake  all  those  actions  which 
can  help  a  body  of  citizens  to  act  effectively  and  work  together  in  its  own 
self-interest. 

Professional  social  work  education  requires  that  students,  in  addition 
to  academic  courses,  have  a  period  of  actual  practice  in  a  social  agency 
under  a  professionally  trained  social  worker  who  qualifies  as  a  field 
instructor.  This  experience  gives  the  students  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  people;  to  learn  agency  functions  and  policies,  the  resources  of  the 
community,  the  integration  of  theory  and  practice;  and  to  experience  the 
responsibilities  of  becoming  a  professional  social  worker. 

Field  placements  are  in  public  and  private  casework  and  community 
organization  agencies.  The  agency  and  school  jointly  agree  on  the  content 
of  the  student's  field  experiences.  Some  field  instructors  are  agency  em- 
ployees, whereas  others  are  selectd  by  the  school  and  the  agency  to  teach 
a  group  of  students  as  a  unit.  First  year  students  have  two  days  per  week, 
second  year  students  have  three  days  per  week,  in  field  instruction. 

Traditionally,  since  the  founding  of  the  School,  a  faculty  advisor  has 
been  assigned  to  each  student.  The  function  of  the  faculty  advisor  is  to 
help  the  student  coordinate  his  overall  educational  experience  in  both 
class  and  field.  Plans  for  meetings  between  advisor  and  student  will  be 
determined  together  following  an  initial  conference. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

The  Master  of  Social  Work  degree  is  granted  upon  the  satisfactory 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  specified  in  this  Bulletin. 

The  regular  program  of  the  School  is  planned  on  a  two-year  basis, 
with  a  generic  program  of  studies  in  first  year  and  a  specialization  in 
second  year,  with  a  concentration  of  studies  and  field  instruction  in  either 
social  casework  or  community  organization  and  social  planning.  First-year 
students  are  engaged  in  field  instruction  in  a  social  agency  on  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays  and  attend  classes  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Second-year  students  spend  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays  in  the 
field  and  attend  classes  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays. 

Two  years  of  residence  are  required.  Under  appropriate  circumstances 
one  year  of  residence  in  another  School  of  Social  Work  will  be  accepted. 

The  maximum  time  limit  for  completing  the  requirements  of  the 
degree  is  six  years  from  the  first  registration. 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  point  (semester  hour).  A  point  represents 
one  academic  hour  a  week  of  classroom  instruction  per  semester.  One 
credit  point  in  field  instruction  represents  the  equivalent  of  63  hours  of 
supervised  practice. 


are: 


The  credit  point  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree 

Courses  in  classroom  instruction  47  points 

Courses  in  field  instruction 20  points 

Students  are  expected  to  maintain  a  grade  of  B —  as  the  combined 
average  of  all  courses  in  each  year.  Credit  points  for  any  course  are  obtained 
when  the  student  has  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  requirements  of  the 
course  for  the  semester. 

The  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the  Educational  Policy  Committee, 
reserves  the  right  to  ask  a  student  to  withdraw  because  of  a  failure  to  meet 
academic  or  other  requirements. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Admission  Kequirements 

The  Admissions  Committee  of  the  School  passes  on  all  applications 
forming  its  decision  in  accepting  a  candidate  from  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  the  personal  and  academic  qualifications  necessary  for  success 
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as  a  graduate  student  of  social  work  and  as  a  professional  social  worker. 
Personal  qualifications  include  intelligence  and  scholarly  habits,  emotional 
balance,  maturity,  high  moral  purpose,  and  a  wholesome  and  genuine 
interest  in  people.  Candidates  should  be  tempermentally  suited  for  the 
work,  and  in  general  possessed  of  a  character  and  disposition  that  will 
make  for  leadership  in  the  field.  Applicants  under  twenty-one  and  over 
thirty-five  are  not  accepted,  except  for  special  reasons. 

Academic  requirements  include  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  arts  or  science 
from  an  accredited  college  with  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  from  the 
social,  behavioral  and  biological  sciences.  An  undergraduate  grade  point 
average  equivalent  to  a  B —  is  a  requirement  for  admission.  A  broad  under- 
graduate background  in  the  liberal  arts  and/or  psychology,  sociology, 
cultural  anthropology  and  philosophy  provide  preparation  of  particular 
value.  Students  who  have  had  a  course  in  Statistics  and  Research  Methods 
are  eligible  for  advanced  electives. 

All  foreign  students  must  present  evidence  of  English  language  pro- 
ficiency, preferably  through  scores  achieved  on  the  TOEFL  test.  Informa- 
tion regarding  dates  of  TOEFL  tests  may  be  obtained  through  the  American 
Embassy  in  applicant's  country.  These  tests  should  be  taken  not  later  than 
the  October  prior  to  the  year  in  which  admission  is  sought. 

Application  Proced/ne 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  communication  with  the  Office 
of  the  Dean.  With  the  forms  the  applicant  will  receive  a  notice  for  tran- 
script of  undergraduate  marks  which  he  sends  to  his  college  with  the 
request  that  the  official  transcript  of  academic  grades  and  credits  be 
forwarded  to  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work.  The 
school  will  write  to  the  references.  After  the  completed  application  forms, 
transcript(s)  of  undergraduate  grades  and  four  letters  of  reference  have 
been  received,  the  School  will  contact  the  applicant  for  a  personal  inter- 
view. If  the  applicant  lives  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Boston,  the 
School  will  arrange  for  an  interview  by  an  alumnus  or  other  professional 
social  worker  in  or  near  his  local  community. 

Applications  may  be  filed  from  the  beginning  of  a  student's  senior 
year  in  college.  Final  date  for  filing  is  March  1,  1969  for  students  living 
in  the  United  States;  for  foreign  students  the  date  is  January  1,  1969.  A 
check  or  money  order  in  the  amount  of  $15.00  is  to  be  submitted  with 
the  application.  Priority  in  processing  applications  is  given  according  to 
the  order  of  receipt  of  relevant  materials. 

Notice  of  the  Admission  Committees  decision  is  sent  to  the  applicant 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Registration 

Applicants  who  have  been  accepted  are  required  to  deposit,  within 
two  weeks  of  their  notification,  the  sum  of  $50,  as  a  pledge  of  their  in- 
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tention  to  register.  This  deposit  is  non-refundable  and  will  be  credited 
as  partial  payment  of  the  first  semester's  tuition.  If  the  deposit  is  not  paid 
by  the  date  due,  the  student  will  forfeit  the  place  in  the  School  reserved 
for  him. 

Registration  in  person  on  the  specified  day  is  required  of  all  students 
in  each  semester  of  enrollment.  A  check  or  money  order  is  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  student  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts  02167,  before  the  days  of  registration,  in  payment  of  the 
expenses  listed  in  the  notification  sent  in  advance  by  that  office.  Students 
are  responsible  for  submitting  physical  examination  forms  which  have 
been  sent  out  by  the  School  during  the  summer,  and  the  final  college 
transcript.  These  must  be  received  by  the  Registrar  before  a  student  is 
permitted  to  register.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  regulations  entails  a 
Late  Registration  fee  of  $10. 

Transferred  Credit 

Academic  courses  or  supervised  field  work  completed  in  other  ac- 
credited graduate  schools  of  social  work  may  be  accepted  as  advanced  credit 
when  they  are  in  substance  the  equivalent  of  similar  training  offered  by 
the  School,  and  if  these  courses  have  been  completed  within  the  customary 
six-year  period.  Social  Work  experience  as  such  is  not  acceptable  for  credit. 
All  advanced  credit  is  recognized  only  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
other  requirements.  One  full  year  in  residence  is  required  for  a  degree  from 
the  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work. 


FEES  AND  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

All  fees  are  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Fees  are  payable  by  check  or  money  order  made  out  to  Boston  College. 

Application  Fees 

A  check  or  money  order  in  the  sum  of  $15  is  to  be  submitted  with  the 
application.  This  fee  is  for  the  expenses  involved  in  processing  the  applica- 
tion and  is  not  refundable  or  applicable  as  partial  payment  of  tuition.  A 
|50  deposit  is  required  upon  notification  of  acceptance. 

Tuition 

The  tuition  for  the  academic  year  1 968-69  is  $1700  a  year,  payable 
in  two  installments,  with  $10  for  registration  fees.  The  tuition  each 
semester,  therefore,  is  $850,  with  a  registration  fee  of  $5;  hence,  $855  is 
payable  by  check  or  money  order  prior  to  registration.  The  $50  fee  paid  by 
first  year  students  as  a  deposit  is  credited  against  the  $855  in  the  first 
semester. 
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Fees 

Graduation  Fee  $15.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  --- 10.00 

Each  Copy  of  Transcript  (after  first)  1.00 

Refunds 

The  date  of  receipt  of  withdrawal  notice  will  determine  the  amount 
of  the  tuition  refund.  If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within 
two  weeks  of  first  classes  a  refund  of  80%  of  tuition  is  made.  If  formal 
notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  three  weeks  of  first  classes  a  refund 
of  60%  of  tuition  is  made.  If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received 
within  four  weeks  of  first  classes  a  refund  of  40%  of  tuition  is  made.  If 
formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  five  weeks  of  first  classes 
a  refund  of  20%  of  tuition  is  made.  No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  fifth 
week  of  classes. 

Residence  Facilities 

The  School  does  not  maintain  residence  halls  for  students.  There 
are  rooms  and  apartments  at  moderate  cost  close  to  the  Campus  which 
are  normally  available  to  students.  Information  concerning  these  can  be 
had  upon  personal  inquiry  at  the  School.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  listings 
of  apartments  by  mail  as  such  rooms  are  for  immediate  rental.  The  most 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  students  is  to  engage  their  rooms  after  personal 
inspection.  New  students  have  found  in  the  past  that  it  is  best  to  make 
arrangements  in  advance  for  temporary  living  accommodations  until  they 
can  search  out  for  themselves,  with  new  classmates,  during  their  first  week 
or  t^\^o  at  the  School  the  residence  facilities  they  prefer. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 

The  School  has  available  a  number  of  Federal  stipends,  which  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement,  professional  promise,  need, 
and  career  goals.  These  are  granted  to  both  first  and  second-year  students, 
and  application  for  them  is  made  directly  to  the  Boston  College  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work.  Included  in  this  category  are  grants  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  the  U.S. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  Fund  and  Council  field;  all  require  a  moral  commitment  to  the 
particular  field  of  practice  in  which  the  award  has  been  established. 

Many  private  agencies  offer  financial  assistance  to  students  in  exchange 
for  a  commitment  to  work  for  the  agency  following  graduation.  Awards 
vary  from  $500  to  |3,000.  Application  for  these  scholarships  is  made 
directly  to  the  agency. 

Public  agencies  in  many  areas  have  established  educational  leave  plans 
under  which  a  newly-employed  worker  is  permitted  to  attend  school  while 
receiving  salary  in  exchange  for  a  commitment  after  completion  of  studies. 
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Applicants  are  encouraged  to  explore  the  above  sources  for  financial 
assistance  as  the  number  of  scholarships  without  commitment  is  limited.  In 
all  instances,  early  application  is  advised. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Library 

The  Library,  located  in  the  same  building,  has  been  developed  specifi- 
cally to  serve  the  needs  of  the  School.  It  has  been  maintained  as  a  unit 
and  contains  a  noteworthy  collection  of  books,  documents,  and  periodicals 
touching  all  aspects  of  the  fields  embraced  by  the  curriculum. 

Student  Organization  and  Activities 

The  students  organize  their  Student  Council.  Officers  of  the  Council 
are  elected  by  the  student  body.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Council, 
special  meetings,  socials,  and  projects  of  interest  to  the  student  body  are 
planned  and  arranged. 

A  student  journal,  "Opinion,"  is  published  three  times  during  the 
Academic  Year. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  grew  out  of  the  desire  among  the  graduates 
to  contribute  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  The  officers  and 
executive  committee  meet  monthly  during  the  School  year.  Through  various 
committees  of  alumni  members,  special  projects  are  undertaken  to  further 
the  welfare  of  the  School  and  its  graduates.  A  member  of  the  Association 
serves  as  secretary  to  the  Advisory  Council. 

]oh  Placement 

The  School  assists  graduates  locate  and  relocate  positions  throughout 
the  country. 

Transcripts 

Graduates  and  students  wishing  to  have  a  transcript  of  their  marks 
forwarded  to  some  agency  or  school  should  notify  the  School  Registrar. 
The  School  will  send  a  transcript  to  a  social  agency  or  educational  institu- 
tion, but  not  to  individuals  for  private  use.  Two  weeks  should  be  allowed 
for  filling  such  requests;  a  longer  time  is  needed  during  examination  and 
registration  periods.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  to  be  paid  for  each  transcript 
after  the  first. 

Professional  Record 

A  copy  of  a  graduate's  professional  record,  written  at  the  time  of 
graduation,  is  always  on  file  and  will  be  forwarded  to  an  agency  or  educa- 
tional institution  at  the  request  of  a  graduate. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

First  Semester  Credit  Points 

Community 

Casework  Organization 

Students  Students 

511   Philosophy __. - - 2  2 

521   Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  ..- 2  2 

531   and  (533  or  535)  Human  Behavior  and  the 

Social   Environment   ., 5  5 

541,   543  or  545  Research 2  2 

551   Introduction  to  Social  Casework 2  - 

561   and  563  Community  Organization  and 

Social  Planning -  2 

501   Field  Instruction  5  5 

18  18 


Second  Semester 

522  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  2  2 

532  and  534  or  (536)  Human  Behavior  and  the 

Social  Environment 5  3 

542,  544  or  546  Research 2  2 

552  or   554  Social  Casework 2  2 

562  and  564  or  (566)   Community  Organization  and 

Social    Planning 2  2 

502  Field  Instruction  5  5 

18  16 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Third  Semester  Credit  Points 

Community 

Casework  Organization 

Students  Students 

611  Philosophy     _  _ 2  2 

621  or  623  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  2  2 

631  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment 3  3 

641,  643  or  645  Research  -. 2  2 

651   Social  Casework  2  - 

661,  663  and  665  Community  Organization  and 

Social   Planning    -  3 

601   Field  Instruction _ .__ .  5  5 

16  17 


Fourth  Semester 

622  Social  Welfare   Policy   and   Services    2  2 

632  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment 2  — 

642,  644  or  646  Research   ...  ._ 2  2 

652  Social  Casework   __ 2  - 

662,  664,  666  and  668  Community  Organization  and 

Social  Planning  -  5 

672  Administration 2  2 

602  Field  Instruction  5  5 

15  16 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

SOCIAL  WORK  CORE  SEQUENCES 

Philosophy  Sequence 

511     Philosophy  of  Social  Work  (2)  (First) 

Principles  drawn  from  the  philosophy  of  natural  law  and  philosophical 
psychology  in  their  relation  to  fundamental  social  work  concepts  in  the 
overall  curriculum,  including  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  human  rights, 
self -responsibility,  confidentiality,  the  juridical  order  of  society  and  the 
implications  of  religion  and  morality  in  social  work  theory  and  practice. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the  student's  fashion- 
ing his  own  philosophical  orientation  to  professional  activity. 

Castagnola 

Driscoll 

Tanenbaum 


611     Seminars  IN  Ethics  AND  Values  (2)  (Third) 

Seminars  devoted  primarily  to  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  ethics 
and  values  upon  the  professional  person  who  provides  social  services 
and  the  individual,  or  group,  or  community  of  people  who  receive  the 
services.  Emphasis  is  centered  on  specific  problem  areas  connected  with 
the  student's  practice  experience  in  which  value  issues  arise. 

Drummond 


Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  Sequence 

521     Social  Work  and  Social  Welfare  (2)  (First) 

The  social  welfare  system  and  the  roles  of  the  social  work  profession 
within  the  system.  The  origins  of  social  opportunities  as  well  as  social 
problems  viewed  through  changes  in  the  family  and  the  economy. 
Historical  roots  of  social  welfare,  including  those  values  which  have 
shaped  the  development  of  social  welfare  policy  in  America. 

Hanwell 
Webb 


522     Social  Work  and  Social  Problem  (2)   (Second) 

Use  of  a  model  for  analysis  of  social  problems.  Poverty  taken  as 
illustrative  of  such  a  problem,  and  examined  in  depth  against  back- 
ground of  provisions  in  our  society  for  dealing  with  this  problem. 
Comparison  of  this  model  with  models  in  other  countries  with  respect 
to  social  problems  and  their  alternative  solutions. 

Hanwell 
Webb 
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621     Social  Work  and  Social  Policy  (2)   (Third) 

A  social  work  model  for  critical  appraisal  of  social  policy.  Seminars 
in  different  fields  of  practice  provide  an  in-depth  study  of  policy  issues 
and  their  impact  on  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  community. 

Hanwell 

Webb 

Fitzpatrick 

Pauley 

Pisapia 


622     Social  Work  and  Social  Responsibility  (2)   (Fourth) 

The  opportunities  available  to  the  social  work  profession  for  bringing 
about  social  change  through  the  legislative,  bureaucratic  and  judicial 
systems.  Both  the  lecture  and  discussion  methods  are  used  with  lectures 
given  by  experts  in  these  systems. 

Hanwell 

Webb 

Cohen 

Gibson 

Ott 


Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  Sequence 

531-532     Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  (3) 

(First),  (3)  (Second) 
Presentation  of  spectrum  of  human  behavior  as  a  continuum  from 
birth  to  old  age  with  variability  in  endowment,  in  characteristics  of 
behavior  and  in  opportunities  available  at  each  maturational  phase. 
Concepts,  principles  and  generalizations  about  behavior  related  to  the 
expected  bio-physio-psychological  process,  to  the  socio-environmental 
forces  and  their  interacting  reciprocal  influence  on  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Social  functioning  as  a  frame  of  reference  provides  the 
the  central  principle  or  theme.  Emphasis  is  on  understanding  interaction- 
al process,  the  range  of  variation  within  normality  and  deviancy  and  the 
multi-dimensional  aspects  of  causality  in  terms  of  their  relevance  for  the 
social  worker  regardless  of  his  method  of  practice.  Following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  life  cycle  is  a  unit  of  eight  weeks  focussed  on  physical  and 
psychological  pathologies  most  frequently  encountered  by  social  work- 
ers. Emphasis  is  on  societal  influences  contributing  to  these  pathologies 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  disease  on  the  population. 

Lecturers:    O'Donoghue 

O'Brien 

M.    Lovell 

M.   Kearney 

R.  Mahoney 

H.  Minkel,  M.D. 

I.  Valadian,  M.D. 
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533-534     Seminar  on  Individual  and  Family  Analysis  (2)  (First), 

(2)  (Second) 

Small  groups  of  casework  students  analyze  significant  socio-cultural 

factors  affecting  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  families  at  each  phase 

of  the  life  cycle.  Supplementing  the  lectures  on  pathologies,  the  seminars 

focus  on  the  effect  these  diseases  have  on  social  functioning. 

N.  Hegarty 

R.  Mahoney 

M.   Kearney 

F.  Ahearn 

K.   O'Donoghue 

535  Seminar  on  Urban  Policy  Analysis  (2)  (First) 
Contemporary  issues  of  public  policy  regarding  urban  development. 

Models  purporting  to  describe  urban  structure  and  change  are  analyzed. 
(Required  CO.) 

Ahearn 

536  Group  Work  Methods  in  Community  Organization  Practice 

(2)  (Second) 
Elements,  techniques  and  principles  of  working  with  groups.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  groups  within  the  context  of  community  organiza- 
tion. (Required  CO.) 

Howe 

631  Small  Group  Theory  (5)  (Third) 

The  nature,  composition,  and  function  of  various  social  groupings 
moving  from  the  family,  peer,  and  neighborhood  groups  to  the  larger, 
more  complex  groups  found  in  social  organizations.  Relevant  sociological 
and  psychological  theories  pertaining  to  selection  of  such  concepts  as 
interrelationship  of  roles,  dynamics  in  relation  to  movement  and  change, 
problem-solving  and  decision-making  strategies,  the  impact  of  psycho- 
logical climates  such  as  democratic,  authoritarian,  etc.  are  presented. 
Interactional  patterns,  both  formal  and  informal,  and  their  connection 
with  goal  achievement,  comprise  a  central  theme. 

(Lecturer)    O'Brien 

632  Seminars  in  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment 

(2)  (Fourth) 
Students  have  a  choice  of  seminars  in  which  to  pursue  further  study 
of  theories  related  to  the  personal  or  environmental  forces  influencing 
the  social  functioning  of  individuals,  families,  or  communities.  Electives 
deal  with:  Comparative  Theories  of  Personality  and  The  Community 
as  an  Environment  for  Socialization.  The  objective  of  these  seminars  is  to 
encourage  the  students  to  integrate  new,  as  well  as  to  build  upon  prior 
knowledge,  thus  to  develop  in  an  independent  way  a  body  of  theory 
most  relevant  to  their  future  practice. 

(Lecturers)    Howerton 
O'Brien 
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Research  Sequence 

541  Methods  of  Inquiry  (2)    (First) 

Theories  and  principles  of  scientific  inquiry  and  their  appHcation  to 
research  methods,  to  problem  solving,  and  to  knowledge  building  in 
practice.  Introduction  to  research  designs  appropriate  for  social  work: 
methods  of  sampling,  collecting  and  organizing  data. 

(Required  of  first  year  students  who  have  not   had   a  previous 
course).  Howerton 

Conner 
Wallwork 

542  Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis  (2)   (Second) 
Descriptive  statistics,    basic  concepts   of  probability   and   elementary 

statistical  inference;  basic  parametric  and  non-parametric  statistics. 

(Required  of  first  year  students   who  have   not  had   a  previous 
course).  Howerton 

Conner 

543  Social  Work  Research  Methods  (2)   (First) 

Methods  of  research  and  criteria  for  their  use  for  inquiry  into  social 
work  problems. 

(Prerequisite:  Equivalent  of  541-542)  Howerton 

544  Methods  of  Evaluative  Research  (2)   (Second) 

Use  of  research  methods  and  findings  to  improve  practice.  Criteria 
for  use  of  research  in  practice  organizations.  Emphasis  on  exploratory 
and  evaluative  research  in  casework,  community  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 

(Prerequisite:  543)  Howerton 

545-546     Analysis  of  Social  Work  Research  (2)  (First) 

(2)    (Second) 
Analysis  of  classical  and  current  research  on  social  work  topics  selected 
by  the  students  in  relation  to  their  professional  interest. 

(Prerequisites:  Equivalent  541-542,  Consent  of  instructor).  Conner 

641-642     Research  Project  (2)  (Third)  (2)  (Fourth) 

Field  experience  in  research.  Students  with  B-|-  or  better  in  the  first 
year  course  and  with  approval  of  Director  of  Research  may  select  a 
project  based  on  professional  interest.  Students  may  do  individual  theses 
or  group  projects.  Five  members  are  recommended  for  groups.  Projects 
may  be  descriptive  studies;  planning  and  pre-testing  exploratory  studies; 
or  replication,  revision  or  follow-up  of  an  exploratory  study. 

Howerton 

Conner 

Wallwork 
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643-644     Research  Seminar  (2)  (Third)  (2)  (Vonrth) 

Seminar  on  application  of  research  methods  with  experience  in  all 
phases  of  research  from  selected  aspects  of  school,  faculty  or  agency 
research  projects. 

Howerton 
Conner 


645-646     Advanced  Seminar  in  Research  (2)  (Third)  (2)  (Fourth) 
Use  of  scientific  principles  and  methods  in  assessing  some  aspect  of 
current   development   in    social   work   theory,    knowledge,    research   or 
practice  methods. 

(Prerequisite:  545-546)  Conner 


Social  Work  Methods  Sequence 
Social  Casework 

551     Fundamentals  of  Practice   (2)   (First) 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  skills  of  casework  practice  and 
the  whole  of  the  casework  helping  method.  Principal  focus  is  placed  on 
the  beginning  phases  of  the  process.  Exploration  of  the  help  seeker's 
problem  and  understanding  him  as  person  is  particularly  emphasized. 
Historical  readings  are  related  to  current  trends  to  gain  perspective  on 
the  method  of  casework  within  the  profession  of  social  work. 

Castagnola 

Lovell 

Thomas 

Webb 

Mackey 


552     Basic  Skills  in  Therapeutic  Intervention  (2)   (Second) 

Focus  is  on  the  worker's  use  of  self  in  the  interest  of  another  through 
the  helping  relationship.  Supportive  treatment,  including  direct  work 
with  the  client,  as  well  as  work  with  his  milieu  and  with  community 
resources  in  his  behalf,  is  emphasized.  Attention  is  also  given  to  funda- 
mental issues  in  the  management  of  a  helping  relationship,  regardless 
of  the  specific  goals  of  intervention. 

Castagnola 

Lovell 

Thomas 

Webb 

Mackey 

554     Social  Casework  Methods  in  Problem  Solving  (2)  (Second) 
Introduction  to  social  casework  principles  and  techniques;  focus  upon 
essential  generic  concepts  of  casework  theory  and  practice  as  prototypes 
in  giving  and  taking  help  in  relational  situations. 

(Required  CO.)  Tanenbaum 
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651     Differential  Treatment  (2)  (Third) 

Common  elements  of  practice  with  examination  of  differential 
aspects.  Emphasis  is  on  the  modifying  aspects  and  the  inherent  rela- 
tionship of  accurate  diagnosis  to  casework  treatment  appropriate  to  the 
client's  needs. 

Castagnola 

Thomas 

O'Donoghuc 


652  The  Roles  of  the  Social  Caseworker  in  Contemporary  Prac- 
tice (2)  (Fourth) 
Elective  seminars  in  special  areas  of  practice.  The  focus  of  each 
seminar  is  decided  on  the  basis  of  student  interests  and  faculty  evalua- 
tion of  the  career  goals  of  students  and  casework  practice  in  the  area 
of  each  elective  is  studied.  The  role  of  the  caseworker  in  the  con- 
temporary social  scene  is  explored.  Basic  principles  and  concepts  of 
practice  are  reexamined  and  evaluated. 

Castagnola 
Mackcy 
Thomas 


Community  Organization  and  Social  Planning  Sequence 

561     Introduction    to    Community    Organization    Practice    (2) 

(V'lrst) 

Identification    of    the    distinguishing    characteristics    of    community 

organization.  Specific  attention  to  the  historical  background,  the  changing 

definitions  of  practice  and  the  various  settings  within  which  community 

organization  is  practiced. 

(Required  for  CO.)  Ahearn 


562     Community  Organization  Method  (2)  (Second) 

Development  of  a  method  for  planned  change:  (I)  identification 
and  understanding  of  client  systems  based  on  social  system  analysis; 
(2)  understanding  of  various  models  of  planned  change;  and  (3) 
development  of  study-diagnosis-plan  of  action  for  the  community 
organization  method. 

(Required  for  CO.)  Burke 

563-564     Practice  Seminars  in  Community  Organization  and  So- 
cial  Planning    (non-credit)    (First  and  Second) 

Projects  assigned  in  field  are  discussed  among  students  and  with 
various  community  experts  in  a  one  hour  a  week  seminar. 

(Required  for  CO.)  Burke 
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566     Community  Organization  for  Casework  Practice  (2) 

(Seco)2d) 

An  introductory  to  community  organization  for   social  caseworkers. 

The  various  settings  within  which  community  organization  is  practiced 

and  the  community  organization  functions  of  direct  service  agencies  are 

covered. 

(Required   for  C.W.)  Mahoney 

661  Planning  Theory  (2)   (Third) 

Analysis  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  planning.  Focus  is  upon 
planning  theory  and  the  function  of  planning  within  organizational 
entities.  City,  social,  business  and  economic  models  of  planning  are 
analyzed. 

(Required  for  CO.)  Bolan 

662  Social  Planning  Theory  (2)  (fo/nth) 

Emphasis  is  upon  developing  planning  models  which  are  both 
conceptually  sound  and  adaptable  to  the  environmental  demands  of 
the  social  welfare  system.  Particular  focus  is  placed  upon  participatory 
models  of  social  planning. 

(Required  for  CO.)  Burke 

663-664     Practice  Seminars  in  Community  Organization  and  So- 
cial Planning   (non-credit)    (Third  and  Fourth) 
Projects   assigned  in   field   are   discussed   among  students   and   with 
various  community  experts  in  a  one  hour  a  week  seminar. 

(Required  for  CO.)  Burke 

66'^-666  Social  Planning  Workshop  (i)  (Third)  (1)  (Fourth) 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning  Theory  courses  this  work- 
shop focuses  on  the  elements  of  a  social  plan.  It  considers  the  objectives, 
criteria  and  techniques  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  social  plan. 
Students,  as  teams,  using  appropriate  guidelines  for  research  and  plan- 
ning, are  expected  to  prepare  a  social  plan,  for  a  section  of  the  City  of 
Boston  or  one  of  the  surrounding  communities.  In  addition  students 
are  expected  to  make  an  oral  defense  of  the  plan  to  a  jury  of  experts 
in  fields  cognate  to  social  planning.  The  social  planning  project  is  also 
submitted  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  Research  Project  requirements  of  the 
School. 

(Required  for  CO.)  Bolan 

Burke 

668     Developmental  Planning  (2)   (Fourth) 

Seminar  on  planning  as  a  unified  process.  Exploration  of  leading 
factors  in  comprehensive  development;  practical  applications  integrating 
social,  economic,  spatial  and  other  aspects  of  urban  growth  with  urban 
development  in  the  context  of  planned  social  change. 

(Required  for  CO.)  latridis 
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Administration 

672  Administration  in  the  Social  Welfare  Agency:  Basic  Con- 
cepts (2)  (Fourth) 
Structure  of  social  work  services  and  policies  of  social  agencies  viewed 
from  the  perspective  of  administration  science  and  theories  of  formal 
organizations.  Analysis  of  the  functioning  of  complex  organizations  in 
relation  to  possible  outcomes,  with  particular  reference  to  the  field  of 
social  welfare. 

(Required  for  all  students)  To  be  announced 

Field  Instruction 

501-502     Field  Instruction  I  and  II  (5)  (First)  (5)  (Second) 

Learning  and  practice  under  the  instruction  of  a  qualified  supervisor, 
in  a  social  agency  of  a  generic  setting,  in  providing  services  to  clients 
two  days  each  week  starting  early  in  October. 

601-602  Field  Instruction  III  and  IV  (5)  (Third)  (5)  (Fourth) 
Learning  and  practice  under  the  instruction  of  a  qualified  supervisor 
in  a  second  social  agency  within  a  specialized  setting  related  to  the 
student's  major  method  in  either  social  casework  or  community  organiza- 
tion and  social  planning.  This  experience  occupies  the  first  three  days 
of  each  week  for  second-year  students. 

701-702  Seminar  in  Field  Instruction  (I)  (First)  (L)  (Second) 
Open  to  both  casework  and  community  organization  field  instructors. 
This  seminar  is  intended  primarily  for  those  instructing  students  placed 
by  the  School.  An  essential  focus  on  findings  of  administrative  science, 
learning  theories,  and  social  systems  theory  to  identify  objectives  and 
methods  which  may  further  enable  the  instructor  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  student  in  practice. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

Boston  College  is  one  of  twenty-nine  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  The  university  traditions  of  Boston  College  derive 
from  four  centuries  of  academic  experience  and  educational  idealism  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  since  its  foundation  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in 
1534,  has  established  and  conducted  institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  world.  The  foundation  of  Boston  College  arose  from  the 
labor  of  the  first  Jesuit  community  in  New  England,  established  at  St. 
Mary's  in  Boston,  in  1849.  In  1859,  John  McElroy,  S.J.,  first  Superior 
of  the  Jesuit  community  at  St.  Mary's  purchased  the  land  and  erected 
the  collegiate  buildings  on  Harrison  Avenue,  in  Boston,  the  location  of 
the  college  for  fifty  years. 

On  April  1,  1863,  the  College  re  reived  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  a  university  charter  empowering  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
confer  degrees  usually  granted  by  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth,  except 
medical  degrees.  This  single  restriction  in  the  charter  was  removed  by 
legislative  amendment,  approved  April,  1908.  John  Bapst,  S.J.,  was  the 
first  President  of  Boston  College  and  inaugurated  the  program  of  collegiate 
instruction  on  September  5,  1864.  In  1907,  President  Thomas  I.  Gasson, 
S.J.,  secured  the  land  which  is  the  site  of  the  present  campus  at  Chestnut 
Hill.  In  1913,  the  College  was  moved  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus. 

New  schools  were  added  to  the  original  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  Law  School  and  the  Evening  College,  both  founded  in  downtown 
Boston  in  1929,  are  now  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus.  The  School  of 
Social  Work,  founded  in  1936,  is  presently  at  126  Newbury  Street,  Boston, 
The  College  of  Business  Administration  was  founded  in  1938.  The  School 
of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  were  founded  in  later  years  in  response  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  nation. 

Physical  expansion  came  rapidly  after  World  War  II  when  Lyons, 
Fulton,  and  Campion  Halls  were  erected.  During  the  Presidency  of  Very 
Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J.,  Cheverus,  Fenwick,  Fitzpatrick,  Gonzaga,  and 
Roncalli  dormitories  were  built:  McHugh  Forum  and  Roberts  Center  were 
dedicated  Cushing  Hall,  McElroy  Commons,  the  Carney  Graduate  Center 
and  Higgins  Hall  were  opened. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  educational  needs  of  the  nation  and  com- 
munity, Boston  College  now  is  engaged  in  a  Development  Program  in 
which  more  academic  facilities  are  being  added  to  the  campus,  including 
a  Library,  Auditorium,  Theater  and  Fine  Arts  Center,  dormitories.  Institute 
of  Human  Scscnces,  and  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

From  the  first  class  of  22  young  men,  Boston  College  has  grown  in 
numbers,  size,  and  prestige.  The  total  enrollment  is  10,500,  although  none 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  has  an  enrollment  of  more  than  2,000.  The 
original  faculty  of  six  now  numbers  more  than  700.  In  this  university  are 
students  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  nation  and  from  some  31  nations. 
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Accreditation 

Boston  College  is  a  member  of,  or  accredited  by,  the  following  educa- 
tional associations:  The  American  Council  of  Education,  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  the 
American  Jesuit  Educational  Association,  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business,  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  the  Section  on  Legal 
Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work,  the  National  Nursing  Accrediting  Service,  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  other  similar  organizations. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  College,  with  the  active  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  many  eminent  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  in  Massachusetts, 
established  the  Boston  College  Law  School  in  1929.  Formal  instruction  was 
commenced  on  September  26,  1929,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  on 
June  15,  1932.  In  1954,  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  its  foundation, 
the  Law  School  moved  from  downtown  Boston  to  Thomas  More  Hall  on 
the  Chestnut  Hill  campus. 

Accreditation  of  Law  School 

The  Boston  College  Law  School  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  School  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Section  on  Legal 
Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association  since  1932. 

Location 

The  Law  School,  located  on  the  main  campus  of  the  university, 
combines  the  advantages  of  urban  and  suburban  locale.  It  is  far  enough 
removed  from  city  life  to  have  the  quiet  that  is  needed  for  study,  parking 
spaces  and  ready  access  to  major  highways  that  are  lacking  in  urban  areas. 
The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  five  minutes  away.  At  the  same  time  public 
transportation  direct  to  downtown  Boston  is  just  across  the  street.  The 
availability  of  Boston's  cultural  institutions,  including  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  many  fine  museums  and  libraries,  and  the  other  colleges 
and  universities,  provides  a  stimulation  unmatched  elsewhere. 

Thomas  More  Hall 

Thomas  More  Hall,  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Law  School,  contains 
ample  provisions  for  administrative  and  faculty  offices  and  classrooms,  a 
Law  Library,  a  Moot  Court  Room  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty  spectators, 
seminar  rooms,  and  attractive  lounges  for  the  faculty,  students,  and  admin- 
istrative assistants.  A  students'  Dining  Hall  seating  three  hundred,  students' 
lockers,  and  other  conveniences  make  Thomas  More  Hall  a  completely 
self-contained  unit  for  the  Law  School. 
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The  new  building  is  of  contemporary  architecture,  but  its  stone  work 
reflects  the  Collegiate  Gothic  of  the  undergraduate  buildings  on  the  campus. 
It  is  named  after  Thomas  More  (1478-1535),  lawyer  and  judge,  humanist 
and  humorist,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  one  of  the  truly  great 
figures  of  legal  history. 

The  Thomas  J.  Kenny  Library 

The  Thomas  J.  Kenny  Memorial  Library  has  a  spacious  Reading  Room 
seating  two  hundred  and  forty  students  and  individual  study  carrels  accom- 
modating forty-five  students.  On  the  same  level  with  the  Reading  Room  is 
the  Clement  Joseph  Maney  Browsing  Room  with  an  additional  collection 
of  quasi-legal  materials.  A  two-level  stack  room  below  the  Reading  Room 
has  a  capacity  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes. 

The  Library  contains  the  reports  of  all  the  state  courts  of  last  resort, 
the  National  Reporter  System  and  the  several  series  of  annotated  reports  as 
well  as  a  good  collection  of  English  and  Canadian  decisions. 

The  statutory  section  of  the  Library  contains  a  complete  collection  of 
the  current  state  and  federal  annotated  codes  as  well  as  current  English 
legislation. 

In  recognition  of  the  development  of  public  law  and  its  increasing 
importance  in  the  United  States,  the  Library  contains  a  large  section  of 
this  material,  particularly  the  decisions  and  orders  of  administrative  bodies, 
state  and  federal,  and  the  numerous  loose-leaf  services  which  make  available 
all  current  laws,  regulations,  administrative  interpretations  and  decisions 
in  this  field. 

The  Library  contains  a  comprehensive  collection  of  treatises  and  text 
books,  legal  journals  and  reviews,  and  the  standard  legal  encyclopedias. 

The  Law  Library  is  administered  by  a  full-time  librarian  and  a  staff 
of  assistants.  It  is  open  from  8:30  A.M.  to  11:00  P.M.,  Mondays  through 
Fridays;  from  9:00  A.M.  to  5 : 00  P.M.  on  Saturdays;  and  from  2:00  P.M.  to 
10:00  on  Sundays.  During  the  summer  the  Library  is  open  during  the  day. 

In  addition  to  the  Kenny  Law  School  Library,  the  Bapst  University 
Library  of  Boston  College,  which  is  situated  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus, 
and  contains  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  volumes,  is  available  to 
students  of  the  Law  School.  Law  students  also  have  access  to  the  world- 
famous  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  with  its  more  than  two  million 
volumes,  and  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Library  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  volumes. 

Pre-Legal  Studies 

Boston  College  desires  that  its  students  come  to  the  study  of  law  with 
the  broadest  possible  understanding  of  the  divergent  forces  which  impinge 
upon  society  and  give  it  quality  and  direction.  The  School  recognizes  that 
the  foundation  for  such  understanding  —  so  vital  to  the  effective  modern 
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lawyer  —  normally  is  gained  during  the  four-year  college  program.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  School  refuses  to  designate  a  particular  collegiate  program 
as  the  "best"  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  it  strongly  believes  that  no 
student  should  forego  the  indispensable  generality  of  a  wide  liberal  educa- 
tion for  studies  which  might  have  the  reputation  of  being  particularly 
"legal"  in  nature.  However,  because  the  field  of  law  spans  the  entire  social 
and  commercial  processes  of  our  society,  there  is  no  collegiate  program 
which  cannot  serve  as  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  pre-legal  training. 

We  believe  that  a  student  considering  the  relative  merits  of  a  collegiate 
pre-legal  program  can  do  no  better  than  recall  the  word  of  Justice 
Frankfurter. 

"No  man  can  be  a  truly  competent  lawyer  unless  he  is  a  culti- 
vated man.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  forget  all  about  any  technical 
preparation  for  the  law.  The  best  way  to  prepare  for  the  law  is  to 
come  to  the  study  of  the  law  as  a  well-read  person.  Thus  alone  can 
one  acquire  the  capacity  to  use  the  English  language  on  paper  and 
in  speech  and  with  the  habits  of  clear  thinking  which  only  a  truly 
liberal  education  can  give.  No  less  important  for  a  lawyer  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  imaginative  faculties  by  reading  poetry,  seeing  great 
paintings,  in  the  original  or  in  easily  available  reproductions,  and 
listening  to  great  music.  Stock  your  mind  with  the  deposit  of  much 
good  reading,  and  widen  and  deepen  your  feelings  by  experiencing 
vicariously  as  much  as  possible  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  forget  all  about  your  future  career." 

Program  of  Instruction 

The  Law  School's  program  of  instruction  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  practice  law  in  any  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mon law  and  importance  statutes,  both  state  and  federal,  are  studied. 

ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Boston  College  Law  School  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  possess  a  Bachelor's 
degree  from  an  approved  college  or  university. 

Law  School  Admission  Test 

The  Boston  College  Law  School  requires  all  of  its  applicants  to  take 
the  Law  School  Admission  Test  which  is  given  at  the  Boston  College  Law 
School  on  all  four  occasions  when  it  is  conducted  at  universities  throughout 
the  nation  and  in  certain  foreign  centers.  The  test  will  be  held  at  the  Boston 
College  Law  School  on  Saturday,  February  10,  1968-  April  6,  1968;  August 
3,  1968;  and  November  9,  1968. 

For  information  and  application  form  write  to  the  Educational  Testing 
Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Admission  Procedure 

Application  must  be  made  upon  the  official  form:  and,  as  noted 
therein : 
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1.  Official  transcripts  of  all  collegiate,  graduate  and  professional 
study  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School  by  the  registrars  of  the  institution  in  which  such  study  has  been 
done. 

2.  The  recommendation  form  issued  by  the  Law  School  must  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Registrar. 

3.  The  Educational  Testing  Service  must  be  directed  to  report  the 
applicant's  Law  School  Admission  Test  score  to  the  Boston  College  Law 
School. 

As  soon  as  the  completed  application  forms,  all  requisite  transcripts, 
and  the  application  fee  of  $10  have  been  received,  the  applicant  will  be 
promptly  advised  by  mail  of  the  decision  upon  the  application.  Application 
fee  not  refundable. 

Registration  for  Bar  Examination 
Many  states  now  require  a  student,  prior  to  or  shortly  after  beginning 
the  study  of  the  law,  to  register  with  the  board  of  bar  examiners  of  the 
state  in  which  he  intends  to  practice.  Each  student  should  ascertain  by 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  bar  examiners  of  the  state  in  which 
he  plans  to  practice  whether  that  state  has  this  requirement. 

Auditors 
A  limited  number  of  applicants,  usually  members  of  the  bar,  who 
do  not  wish  to  study  for  a  degree,  but  who  desire  to  enroll  in  specific 
courses,  may  be  admitted  as  auditors.  Auditors  must  prepare  regular  assign- 
ments and  participate  in  classroom  discussions.  They  are  not  required  to 
take  examinations  but  may  elect  to  do  so.  Normally,  credit  will  not  be 
certified  for  auditing. 

Advanced  Standing 
An  applicant  qualified  for  admission  who  satisfactorily  completed  part 
of  his  law  course  in  another  approved  law  school,  may  be  admitted  to  upper 
classes  with  advanced  standing.  At  the  minimum,  two  complete  semesters 
will  be  required  in  residence  at  Boston  College  immediately  preceding  the 
award  of  a  degree. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  following  scholarships,  financial  aid  and  loans  are  available  to 
students  at  the  Law  School : 

1.)  Fifteen  Presidential  Scholarships,  established  by  the  Trustees  of 
Boston  College.  These  are  full  scholarships  to  be  awarded  each  year  to 
students  entering  the  Law  School.  Applicants  must  be  outstanding  in  their 
college  graduating  class  and  must  attain  a  high  score  in  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test.  Beneficiaries  are  expected  to  achieve  high  scholastic 
standing  and  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Law  Review. 

2.)  The  Keefe  Scholarship,  established  in  1956  by  the  late  Margaret 
M.  Keefe  in  memory  of  The  Keefe  Family. 

3.)  The  O'Connell  Scholarship,  established  in  1946  by  Patrick  A. 
O'Connell  of  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  son,  Edmund  Fabian  O'Connell. 
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4.)  Two  academic  awards  of  half  tuition  granted  to  the  highest 
ranking  non-scholarship  students  entering  the  second  year  class. 

5.)  The  Walter  R.  Morris  Scholarship,  established  by  the  friends  of 
the  late  Professor  Morris  who  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Law  School 
from  1929  to  1938. 

6.)  The  John  f.  Flynn,  Jr.  Loan  ¥und,  established  by  the  past  presi- 
dents of  the  Newton-Waltham-Watertown  Bar  Association  in  honor  of 
one  of  their  past  presidents. 

7.)    The  Parker  Morris,  Esq.  Scholarship  Fund. 

8.)  The  Pitcoff  Scholarship  Fund.  This  scholarship  was  established 
by  the  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Robert  S.  Pitcoff  who,  having  com- 
pleted one  year  at  the  Boston  College  Law  School,  was  killed  in  an  auto 
accident  September  1,  1964. 

It  is  the  donor's  hope  that  recipients  of  such  help  will  be  encouraged 
to  feel  that,  when  they  become  financially  able  to  do  so,  they  should  in 
turn  help  others  by  repayment  or  by  addition  to  this  fund. 

9.)  The  Norfolk  County  Bar  Association  Loan  Fund,  established  for 
worthy  students  residing  in  Norfolk  County. 

10.)  Students  at  the  Boston  College  Law  School  are  eligible  for 
interest  free  Federal  loans.  By  act  of  Congress  law  students  may  borrow 
up  to  $1,500  per  year  during  each  year  of  the  three  years  of  their  legal 
education  with,  however,  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  Virtually  all  applicants 
who  are  eligible  under  Federal  standards  have  received  most  substantial 
Federal  loans  at  the  Boston  College  Law  School. 

In  addition  to  Federal  loans  the  Federal  Work-Study  Program  is  avail- 
able to  students  at  Boston  College  for  full-time  law-related  work  during 
the  summer  and  for  part-time  research  for  professors  during  the  academic 
year.  All  applicants  who  desire  information  on  this  program  immediately 
after  their  acceptance  at  the  Boston  College  Law  School  should  write  to 
the  Financial  Aid  Officer,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
02167. 

11.)  Students  at  the  Boston  College  Law  School  may  obtain  loans 
up  to  $1,000  for  each  year  of  three  years  of  law  school  under  an  arrange- 
ment made  by  Boston  College  Law  School,  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Chemical  Bank,  New  York  Trust  Company.  This  plan  utilizes 
scholarship  funds  from  the  Massachusetts  Law  Society  and  the  Gerald  P. 
Walsh  Memorial  Fund.  A  relatively  low  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  is 
charged  with  the  loan  becoming  due  and  payable  five  months  after  gradu- 
ation; at  the  time  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  60  equal  monthly  payments 
over  five  years  until  the  debt  is  discharged. 

12.)  American  Bar  Assocation  Fund  for  Legal  Education.  Students 
who  are  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  law  school  are  eligible  to  borrow 
under  this  plan  up  to  $1,500  each  academic  year. 

13.)  Honorable  Harold  A.  Stevens  Scholarship  Fund,  established  in 
honor  ojf  Judge  Stevens,  graduate  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School  in 
the  Class  of  1936,  Judge,  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Appellate  Division. 
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All  students  interested  in  scholarships,  grants  and  loans  are  invited 
to  fill  out  the  application  and  discuss  the  matter  with  the  dean  or  other 
official  of  the  Law  School. 

Tuition 

Tuition  for  each  semester  is  payable  in  advance  of  registration. 
Tuition  for  full-time  students  is  $850.00  per  semester.  Tuition  for  a  partial 
program  is  $70.00  per  semester  hour.  There  are  no  costs  or  fees  aside  from 
tuition  except  a  graduation  fee  of  $20.00. 

Withdrawals  and  Refunds 

Tuition  is  refundable  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a.)   Notice  of  withdrawal  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean, 
b.)   The  date  of  receipt  of  withdrawal  notice  will  determine  the 
amount  of  tuition  refund. 

Notice  within  two  weeks  of  first  classes  80%  tuition  refund 

Notice  within  three  weeks  of  first  classes  60%  tuition  refund 

Notice  within  four  weeks  of  first  classes ....40%  tuition  refund 

Notice  within  five  weeks  of  first  classes  20%  tuition  refund 

No  refunds  are  allowed  after  fifth  week  of  classes. 

If  the  student  does  not  elect  to  leave  the  resulting  cash  credit  balance 
to  his  account,  for  subsequent  use,  he  should  notify  the  Treasurer  in  writing 
to  rebate  the  cash  balance  on  his  account. 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  College  reserve  the  right  to  change  the  rate 
of  tuition  and  fees  and  such  changes  may  be  made  applicable  to  students 
already  enrolled  in  the  School. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING  FACILITIES 

The  Director  of  Resident  Students,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts  02167,  maintains  a  list  of  private  homes,  rooms,  and  apart- 
ments near  Boston  College  where  living  facilities  are  available.  Correspon- 
dence regarding  this  matter  should  be  directed  to  this  office,  or  to  the 
Student  Bar  Association  at  the  law  school. 

No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  law  students  in  obtaining 
adequate  and  attractive  living  accommodations  near  the  Boston  College 
Law  School. 

All  law  students  are  eligible  to  utilize  the  extensive  athletic  facilities 
of  the  university. 

REGISTRATION 

Successful  applicants  must  register  personally  at  the  regular  registra- 
tion period  indicated  in  the  current  Law  School  Bulletin.  Each  applicant 
is  required  to  present,  before  or  at  the  time  of  registration,  a  recent  un- 
mounted passport-size  photograph.  There  is  no  regular  registration  fee; 
but  a  student  permitted  to  register  after  the  regular  registration  period 
will  be  charged  a  late  registration  fee  of  $5.00. 
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GRADING  SYSTEM 

Academic  standing  is  determined  by  written  examinations  conducted 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  course,  except  in  those  elective  courses  and 
seminars  in  which  a  writing  assignment  has  been  substituted  for  the 
examination.  The  quantitative  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour,  which 
is  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week  for  one  semester  of  not 
less  than  sixteen  weeks  duration.  The  qualitative  standard  determining 
academic  standing,  advancement  and  graduation,  is  the  grade  quotient  as 
explained  below. 

Academic  achievement  in  each  course  is  indicated  by  the  following 
grades,  to  which  are  assigned  the  following  point  values  per  semester  hour: 

A+   =   10  B+   =  7  C+   =4  F        =       0 

A=9  B=6  C=3  PrnX-l 

A—    =     8  B—    =5  D       =  2 

The  point  value  of  the  grade  attained  in  each  course  is  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  semester  hours  devoted  to  the  course,  the  result  indicating 
the  number  of  grade  points  earned  in  the  course.  For  any  given  period  of 
time,  academic  standing  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
grade  points  earned  during  the  period  by  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours  undertaken.  The  result  is  the  grade  quotient,  which  is  of  greater 
importance  than  any  individual  course  grade. 

A  student  must  maintain  a  cumulative  grade  quotient  of  at  least  3.0 
throughout  his  law  school  career.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  advance  with 
satisfactory  standing  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  to  graduate  at  the  end 
of  his  final  year,  he  must  attain  a  grade  quotient  of  3.0  in  the  courses 
taken  during  that  year. 

The  academic  standing  of  a  student  at  any  given  time  is  determined 
by  his  cumulative  grade  quotient,  as  follows:  Above  6.9,  summa  cum 
laude;  above  G.G  to  6.9,  magna  cum  laude;  above  5.9  to  d.^y^  cum  laude; 
above  5.0  to  5.9,  Dean's  List;  3.0  to  5.0,  satisfactory;  below  3.0,  un- 
satisfactory. 

Grade  C  indicates  a  satisfactory  pass,  grade  D  an  unsatisfactory  pass, 
and  grade  F  a  complete  failure.  The  symbol  P  indicates  a  passing  grade  in 
a  course  originally  failed;  its  value  (X-1)  is  one  point  less  than  the  value 
of  the  grade  (X)  attained  in  the  re-examination.  Thus,  in  a  re-examination 
D  =  l,  C=:2,  C-[-  =:3,  and  so  forth.  A  student  with  a  F  grade  if 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  School,  has  the  privilege  of  taking  the  next 
regular  examination  in  the  failed  course.  If  this  privilege  is  not  exercised, 
or  if  the  re-examination  is  failed,  the  original  F  becomes  permanent.  The 
symbol  M  indicates  a  missed  examination.  A  student  with  a  missed  exami- 
nation, who  presents  good  cause  in  writing  to  the  Dean  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  missed  examination,  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  next  regular  examination  in  the  course.  A  student  exercising  the  re- 
examination privilege  must  fulfill  the  current  examination  requirements 
of  the  course-  special  examinations  are  never  given. 

Regular  attendance  and  diligent  preparation  of  all  assigned  work  is 
required.  For  excessive  absences  or  inadequate  preparation  of  class  work 
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a  student  may  be  excluded  from  the  School  by  the  Faculty  or  dropped 
from  a  course  by  the  professor  of  the  course  for  unsatisfactory  application. 

Reinstatement 

A  student  who  has  been  excluded  from  the  School  because  of  an 
unsatisfactory  grade  quotient  has  the  privilege  of  one  written  petition  to 
the  Faculty  for  reinstatement.  The  purpose  of  this  privilege  is  solely  to 
provide  the  excluded  student  with  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the  Faculty 
specific  facts,  not  contained  in  the  academic  record,  which  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  record.  Reinstatement  is  never  granted  unless  the  petition 
sustains  the  burden  of  proof  that  extraordinary  circumstances,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  student,  have  deprived  him  of  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  the  examination  which  caused  his  exclusion;  and  that  these 
extraordinary  circumstances  are  no  longer  operative. 

The  Faculty  will  not  entertain  petitions  which  are  based  upon  outside 
employment. 

Degree  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  follow  the 
prescribed  schedule  of  courses  and  must  carry  a  full  program  during  the 
regular  academic  year.  This  requirement  may  be  varied,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Dean.  The  minimum  period  of  required  residence  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  is  three  years  (six  full  semesters) . 

Leave  of  absence  from  Law  School,  with  the  right  to  re-enter  and 
resume  candidacy  for  a  degree,  will  be  granted  for  a  good  cause  after  an 
interview  with  the  Dean.  Except  for  unusual  reasons  approved  by  the 
faculty  all  students  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  within  four  years  of  enrollment. 

Honors  and  Prizes 

1.)  An  annual  Honor  Award  established  by  the  Class  of  1952  to  be 
given  to  the  outstanding  graduate  of  each  succeeding  class,  on  the  com- 
posite basis  of  class  standing,  preparation  of  class  assignments,  contributing 
to  class  discussions,  and  participation  in  the  extra-curricular  activities 
organized  for  the  advancement  of  the  student  body  and  the  furtherance  of 
Boston  College  ideals.  Eligible  students  are  recommended  by  an  elected 
committee  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  the  recipient  is  finally  determined  by 
a  committee  of  the  Dean  and  four  Professors.  The  recipient's  name  is  in- 
scribed on  a  plaque  in  the  Student's  Lounge  and  he  is  awarded  a  gold  key. 

2.)  A  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  United  States  Law  Week  is 
offered  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  to  the  graduating  student  who 
showed  the  most  satisfactory  progress  during  his  senior  year. 

3.)  Commencement  prizes  in  substantial  cash  awards  are  given 
annually  for  outstanding  student  work  through  the  generosity  of  Lyne, 
Woodworth  and  Evarts,  Boston  law  firm,  Thomas  Macken  Joyce,  Esq., 
'41,  John  F.  Cremens,  Esq.,  '41,  and  the  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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4.)  Through  the  generosity  of  Selwyn  I.  Braudy  of  the  Class  of  1939 
an  award  is  offered  periodically  in  honor  of  Professor  William  J.  O'Keefe 
who  taught  at  the  Law  School  from  1929  to  1959. 

5.)  The  Lawyers'  Co-operative  Publishing  Company  annually  awards 
bound  volumes  of  the  material  in  American  Jurisprudence  on  certain 
selected  subjects. 

6.)  The  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  sponsors  an  annual 
estate  planning  and  drafting  contest  for  the  students  of  the  Boston  College 
Law  School.  The  awards  are  offered  as  follows:  First  Prize,  $250;  Second 
Prize,  $150;  Third  Prize,  $100. 

Continuing  Legal  Education 

Programs  for  post-admission  training  are  sponsored  periodically  by 
the  Boston  College  Law  School.  These  non-credit  courses,  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  the  practising  bar,  have  proved  to  be  most  valuable  for 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Lawyers  interested  in  these  offerings  are 
invited  to  contact  the  Law  School. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COIF 

The  Order  of  the  Coif,  the  national  honorary  society  for  law  students, 
is  designed  to  promote  legal  scholarship.  The  organization  has  chapters  at 
about  fifty  of  the  nation's  better  law  schools.  Faculty  members  of  the  local 
chapter  at  Boston  College  Law  School  each  year  select  those  to  be  honored 
from  among  those  seniors  who  are  academically  within  the  top  ten  percent 
of  their  class  and  who  have  actively  participated  in  significant  extra- 
curricular activity  of  a  scholarly  nature. 

Induction  ceremonies  are  held  late  each  spring,  at  which  time  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  bench  or  bar  is  also  ordinarily  selected  for 
honorary  membership.  All  members  upon  induction  commit  themselves 
to  carry  out  the  highest  scholarly  and  public-service  traditions  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  combination  of  high  standards  for  selection  and  the 
Order's  nation-wide  reputation  makes  membership  a  high  honor. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
Student  Bar  Association 

The  Boston  College  Student  Bar  Association  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Law  Student  Association,  the  student  affiliate  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  The  Association,  whose  members  are  all  the  students  at 
the  School,  sponsors  many  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities 
during  the  year. 

The  Association,  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Student 
Advisors  who  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  assists 
in  the  work  of  the  first  year  study  groups  and  the  Wendell  F.  Grimes 
Moot  Court  Competition.  The  Association  also  conducts  an  extensive 
Forum  series  which  attracts  to  the  School  outstanding  speakers  from  the 
fields  of  law,  government  and  business.  The  Student  Bar  Association  aids 
in  publishing  the  Law  School  newspaper,  Sui  Juris.  During  the  course  of 
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the  year,  the  Association  sponsors  a  broad  range  of  social  activities  includ- 
ing smokers,  cocktail  parties  and  dances.  The  fundamental  aim  of  the 
Association  is  to  inculcate  in  the  students  an  awareness  and  consciousness 
of  the  many  facets  of  the  legal  profession  and  to  acquaint  him,  while  yet 
a  student,  with  the  special  values  of  an  organized  bar  association. 

The  Law  Wives'  Club,  an  organization  made  up  of  all  the  students' 
wives,  conducts  social  and  cultural  events  throughout  the  school  year. 

Law  Review 

The  students  are  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  Boston  College 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Law  Review  four  times  each  year.  A  senior 
Board  of  Editors  chosen  by  the  Editors  of  the  prior  year  supervises  the 
work  of  second  and  third  year  Staff  members.  Criteria  for  membership 
are  academic  achievement  and  contributions  to  the  Law  Review  which  meet 
standards  set  by  the  Board.  Staff  members  and  Editors  write  a  substantial 
part  of  each  issue  of  the  Law  Review. 

The  Law  Review  was  established  to  achieve  several  purposes.  First, 
it  provides  a  laboratory  where  top  students  may  pursue  independent  re- 
search, employ  and  perfect  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  course  work 
and  publish  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 
Second,  being  on  the  Law  Review  is  the  highest  honor  as  well  as  the  greatest 
professional  responsibility  afforded  by  the  Law  School.  As  a  result,  success- 
ful membership  is  a  significant  factor  in  retention  of  Presidential  Scholar- 
ships and  in  finding  a  place  in  the  profession  upon  graduation.  Third,  the 
Law  Review  aids  lawyers  and  judges  alike  in  its  thorough  and  well-reasoned 
treatment  by  leading  outside  authors  as  well  as  students  of  subjects  within 
the  ever  expanding  fields  of  industrial  and  commercial  law. 

Because  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code,  containing  comprehensive 
statutory  rules  for  the  conduct  of  commercial  transactions,  is  well  on  its 
way  to  adoption  by  all  of  the  states,  it  is  given  significant  treatment  in  the 
Law  Review.  To  meet  special  needs  of  commercial  lawyers,  the  Law  Review 
Board  and  Staff  in  I962  prepared  a  special  hard-bound  volume,  the 
UNIFORM  COMMERCIAL  CODE  COORDINATOR,  which  was  pub- 
lished commercially  by  a  leading  law  book  publisher.  A  similar  volume 
with  expanded  coverage  entitled  THE  UNIFORM  COMMERCIAL  CODE 
REPORTER  DIGEST  was  published  in  1965. 

Annual  Survey 

The  Annual  Survey  of  Massachusetts  Law  was  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  furnish  a  select 
group  of  students  with  writing  and  editorial  responsibility  and  experience. 
It  consists  of  an  annual  compilation  and  analysis  of  significant  judicial  and 
legislative  developments  within  the  Commonwealth.  Somewhat  over  half 
of  the  material  is  written  by  experts  in  the  subject  areas  and  the  balance  is 
written  by  members  of  the  student  staff.  A  student  Editor-in-Chief  and 
Associate  Editors  supervise  the  work  on  the  publication  under  the  general 
guidance  of  a  faculty  Editor-in-Chief.  Student  work  not  only  emphasizes 
analysis  of  particularly  important  legal  developments  but  also  considers 
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major  problems  facing  the  Commonwealth  with  suggestions  for  legislative 
or  judicial  remedies  and  solutions. 

Sui  Juris 

Sui  Juris  is  the  news  journal  of  the  Student  Bar  Association  and  the 
Alumni.  It  is  under  the  editorship  of  a  student  board  selected  by  the  Student 
Bar  Association  and  is  published  five  times  during  the  school  year.  The 
primary  purpose  of  Sui  Juris  is  to  inform  the  student  body  and  the  alumni 
of  developments  at  the  school  and  of  newsworthy  events  concerning  the 
alumni.  Sui  Juris  is  distributed  without  charge  to  the  student  body,  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  law  school  and  has  a  circulation  of  over  four  thousand. 

Board  of  Student  Advisers 

The  Board  of  Student  Advisers  consists  of  upperclassmen  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  academic  achievement  and  demonstrated  interest  in  law  school 
programs.  The  Board  is  both  an  honor  and  a  service  organization  which 
chooses  its  own  officers,  makes  its  own  operating  rules  and  determines  the 
means  for  carrying  out  its  duties.  Responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Student 
Advisers  include: 

(1)  Participation  with  the  Student  Bar  Association  in  a  program  of 
orientation  and  consultation  for  first  year  students; 

(2)  Conducting  the  Wendell  F.  Grimes  Moot  Court  Competition, 
and 

(3)  Assistance  of  the  Teaching  Fellows,  who  conduct  the  Legal  Re- 
search and  "Writing  course,  by  acting  as  advisors  to  first-year  students  in 
their  writing  projects  and  moot  court  program. 

Wendell  F.  Grimes  Competition 

The  Wendell  F.  Grimes  Competition,  named  for  the  late  professor 
who  was  for  many  years  moderator  of  the  moot  court  program,  is  the 
intraschool  moot  court  competition. 

A  trial  court  decision  in  a  hypothetical  case  is  the  subject  of  appeal. 
Teams  of  two  participants  prepare  appellate  briefs  for  each  side  of  the 
case  and  orally  argue  before  an  "appellate  court"  in  the  McLaughlin 
Memorial  Courtroom.  Both  briefs  and  oral  presentations  are  evaluated  to 
determine  winners  in  each  round  of  the  competition.  Finalists  are  awarded 
trophies  and  the  winners'  names  are  engraved  on  a  permanent  trophy. 
Faculty  members,  practicing  attorneys  and  judges  from  state  and  federal 
courts  serve  as  judges  in  successive  rounds  of  the  competition. 

Participation  in  moot  court  requires  the  kinds  of  research,  preparation, 
advocacy  and  legal  skills  sought  by  firms,  government  agencies  and  courts 
in  filling  positions  for  law  graduates. 

National  Moot  Court  Competition 

Each  year  a  team  of  three  students  from  Boston  College  represents 
the  law  school  in  the  National  Moot  Court  Competition  sponsored  by  the 
Young  Lawyers'  Committee  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
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York.  Some  100  of  the  nation's  law  schools  participate  in  the  Competition 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1950  to  help  develop  the  level  of  appellate 
advocacy  among  law  students.  For  purposes  of  the  National  Competition, 
the  country  is  divided  into  fifteen  regions.  In  each  region  elimination 
rounds  of  argument  are  held  among  the  participating  schools  in  the  region. 
The  winners  of  regional  rounds  advance  to  the  final  rounds  which  are  held 
in  New  York  City  in  December.  The  winner  of  the  final  round  is  the 
national  champion. 

The  art  of  appellate  advocacy,  like  all  arts,  is  best  acquired  and  per- 
fected by  actual  experience.  The  National  Moot  Court  Competition  pro- 
vides a  unique  opportunity  for  acquiring  this  experience  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  seek  membership  on  the  team.  This  membership  is  restricted 
to  students  who  have  participated  in  the  Grimes  Competition. 

Representation  of  Persons  Charged  With  Wrongdoing 

Students  in  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Seminar  (see  course  description) 
have  the  opportunity  of  representing  children  charged  with  delinquency 
in  the  Juvenile  Court.  Other  students  have  opportunities  to  represent  in- 
digents in  criminal  cases  under  Rule  11  of  the  General  Rules  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Dag  Hammarskjold  Society  of  International  Law 

The  Society  was  established  to  provide  a  source  of  co-curricular  activity 
in  the  area  of  international  law,  focusing  on  both  its  public  and  private 
aspects.  Distinguished  authorities  on  international  law,  and  foreign  lawyers 
and  government  officials  are  invited  to  speak  at  the  Special  Speaker  Series. 
These  talks  are  traditionally  followed  by  informal  receptions  for  the 
speakers,  students  and  faculty  members.  In  hopes  of  expanding  interest  in 
this  area,  a  Foreign  Study  Program  was  established  in  1967. 

The  Philip  C.  Jessup  International  Law  Moot  Tribunal  Competition 
is  an  annual  inter-law  school  appellate  moot  tribunal  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Association  of  Student  International  Law  Societies  for  its  members 
and  other  invited  law  schools.  The  competition  consists  of  three  rounds  of 
arguments:  regional  rounds,  semi-final  rounds,  and  final  rounds.  There  are 
five  regions.  The  semi-finals  and  finals  are  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 

Each  year  the  Society  sends  a  team  of  five  students  to  represent  Boston 
College  in  the  Philip  C.  Jessup  International  Law  Moot  Court  Competition. 

Other  Activities 

Other  activities  currently  include  a  discussion  group  which  holds 
periodic  open  meetings  to  consider  problems  of  professional  responsibility 
and  a  chapter  of  the  national  Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research  Council 
which  prepares  draft  briefs  and  research  memoranda  for  civil  rights  lawyers 
through  the  country. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  effective  placement  of  every  graduate  of  the  Law  School  is 
regarded  by  the  Dean  and  the  faculty  as  a  continuing  responsibility.  The 
Law  School  maintains  a  placement  office  to  help  students  find  advantageous 
employment  after  graduation.  This  office  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Associate  Dean.  Other  members  of  the  faculty  are  available  for  con- 
sultation. 

Each  year  interviews  are  held  with  every  member  of  the  graduating 
class  to  ascertain  their  career  objectives.  Moreover,  a  complete  placement 
file  is  maintained  on  each  student  so  that  his  qualifications  and  objectives 
may  be  matched  with  prospective  placement  situations  as  they  develop. 

Representatives  of  leading  law  firms  and  government  agencies  regu- 
larly visit  the  Law  School  to  interview  candidates  for  prospective  place- 
ments. Recent  graduates  of  the  Law  School  have  obtained  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  graduate  fellowships,  judicial  clerkships  and  other 
significant  positions. 

Summer  positions  in  law  firms  after  the  second  year  of  Law  School 
are  available.  An  increasing  number  of  appointments  in  student  intern- 
ships in  legal  aid  groups,  federal  and  state  courts  are  also  available. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  2900  living  graduates  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School  are 
members  of  the  School's  Alumni  Association.  This  organization  helps  in 
placement  work,  brings  outstanding  speakers  to  dinner  gatherings  of  the 
Alumni,  sponsors  regional  meetings  and  seeks  in  many  ways  to  enhance 
the  prestige  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Law  School. 

The  Alumni  Directory  updated  at  least  every  third  year,  has  proved  to 
be  especially  valuable  to  the  alumni  of  the  school  who  practice  law  in  most 
of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
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First  Semester 

Constitutional  Law  3 

Contracts    3 

Property    .-- -  3 

Civil  Procedure  2 

Torts  .-- 3 

Legal  Writing 1 


PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(Subject  to  Change) 

First  Year 

Second  Semester 


Constitutional   Law   2 

Contracts    3 

Property    __. 2 

Civil   Procedure   3 

Torts  3 

Agency    2 


15 


First  Semester 

Equity  2 

Trusts  and  Estates 3 

Commercial  Law  3 

Business  Associations  3 

Crimes 2 

Income  Tax 2 


15 
Second  Year 

Second  Semester 

Equity  2 

Trusts  and  Estates 3 

Commercial  Law .._ 3 

Electives   .-. 7   or  8 


14  or  15 


15 

Third  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Administrative    Law    —. 3  Conflict  of  Laws  . -. 3 

Electives  10  to  12  Electives  10  to  12 


13  to  15 


13  to  15 


Elective 
Admiralty  Law 
Business  Planning 
Church-State  Seminar 
Civil  Liberties  Seminar 
Commercial  Law  Seminar 
Commercial  Transactions  in  Land 
Constitutional  Law  Seminar 
Corporate  Finance 
Corporate  Reorganization 
Corporate  Taxation 
Creditors'  Rights 
Criminal  Procedure 
Damages 

Estate  and  Gift  Tax 
Estate  Planning 
Evidence 
Family  Law 

The  Family  and  the  Law 
Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction 


Courses 

Insurance 

International  Law 

International  Law  Seminar 

International  Business  Transactions 

Jurisprudence 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Seminar 

Labor  Law 

Labor  Law  Seminar 

Land  Use  Control  and  Planning 

Legal  Accounting 

Legal  Counseling 

Legal  Problems  of  Social  Welfare 

Legal  Process  Seminar 

Mortgages 

Restitution 

Securities  Regulation 

Trade  Regulation 

Trade  Regulation  Seminar 

Urban-Poverty  Law 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Administrative  Law  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  role  of  administrative  agencies,  both  federal  and  state, 
in  creating  rules  and  policies  and  applying  them  to  particular  cases. 
Major  topics  considered  in  the  course  include:  (1)  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  allocation  of  functions  to  administrative  agencies;  (2)  the 
investigatory,  supervisory,  consultative,  negotiating  and  prosecutory 
functions  of  agencies;  (3)  the  issuing  by  agencies  of  legislative  and 
interpretative  rules;  (4)  the  necessity  for  and  conduct  of  adjudicatory 
hearings  by  agencies;  (5)  problems  arising  from  the  combination  of 
functions  within  agencies;  (6)  judicial  control  of  administrative  action: 
the  right  to,  and  scope  of,  judicial  review,  and  the  obstacles  imposed  by 
doctrines  of  standing,  ripeness,  exhaustion  of  remedies,  and  sovereign 
immunity. 

Admiralty  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Examination  of  essential  topics  in  maritime  law.  Jurisdiction  (subjects 
and  waters);  maritime  liens;  ship  mortgages;  personal  injury;  wrongful 
death;  limitation  of  shipowners'  liability;  charter  parties;  carriage  of 
goods;  bills  of  lading;  marine  insurance;  general  average;  collision; 
salvage. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate  the  utility  and  fairness  of  existing 
rules  and  statutes.  Under  particular  circumstances,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  instructor,  third-year  students  may  be  permitted  to  submit  a  paper 
in  completion  of  the  course  requirements;  such  students  as  may  receive 
such  permission  will  be  expected  to  continue  classroom  participation. 

Agency  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Agency  distinguished  from  various  other  legal  relationships.  The 
agent's  authority,  formalities  in  the  appointment  of  an  agent,  types  and 
sources  of  the  agent's  authority.  Unauthorized  acts  by  agents  and  the 
legal  effect  of  the  principal's  ratification  of  such  acts.  Termination  of 
the  agent's  authority.  The  course  concludes  with  a  brief  survey  of  cases 
dealing  with  the  liabilities  of  employees  for  torts  of  their  servants. 

Business  Associations  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  business  corporations;  their 
organization  and  promotion;  corporate  powers,  distribution  between 
shareholders,  directors  and  officers,  mode  of  exercising  same;  voting 
trusts;  duties  of  directors,  remedies  available  to  shareholders  for  en- 
forcement of  same;  creation,  maintenance,  decrease  and  increase  of 
corporate  capital.  Partnerships  and  other  unincorporated  associations  are 
treated  comparatively,  primarily  in  the  early  stages  of  the  course,  with 
emphasis  on  the  choice  of  form  of  doing  business. 
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Business  Planning  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  six  basic  problems  in  the  field  of  corporate  law  and 
income  taxation.  Students  read  all  materials  necessary  to  develop  answers 
to  the  problems,  and  submit  written  solutions  periodically.  Classroom 
work  consists  of  examination  of  the  basic  corporate  and  tax  materials 
and  an  explanation  of  the  solutions. 

Church-State  Seminar  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
construing  the  establishment  and  free  exercise  of  religion  clauses  of  the 
First  Amendment.  An  investigation  into  the  relationship  of  these  two 
clauses.  An  evaluation  of  Federal  and  state  legislation  designed  to  achieve 
a  secular  objective  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Church-related 
agency. 

Civil  Procedure  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  rules  of  law  governing  the  conduct  of  litiga- 
tion. After  an  overview  of  the  entire  sequence  of  events  from  com- 
mencement to  final  disposition  of  a  lawsuit,  the  following  topics  are 
considered  in  detail:  pleadings;  discovery  and  other  pre-trial  devices; 
summary  disposition  without  trial;  the  trial,  including  rulings  on  mo- 
tions; appellate  review;  the  effect  of  prior  adjudications;  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts;  and  multiple  parties  and  causes  of  action.  Also  introduced 
are  the  law-equity  distinction  and  the  division  of  business  between 
federal  and  state  courts.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  are 
emphasized  to  give  a  rounded  view  of  a  single  modern  procedural  sys- 
tem, but  other  procedural  arrangements  are  also  examined. 

Civil  Rights  Seminar  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Selected  legal  aspects  of  civil  rights  are  discussed  in  detail  with  the 
content  of  the  course  varying  annually. 

Commercial  Law  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  legal  and  commercial  problems  in  transactions  with  personal 
property,  including  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  role  of  com- 
mercial paper  and  secured  and  unsecured  credit.  The  core  of  the  course 
is  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  Effort  is  directed  to  developing  skills 
in  statutory  construction  and  in  the  solution  of  pragmatic  commercial 
problems. 

Commercial  Law  Seminar  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Study  in  depth  of  commercial  law  problems.  Frequent  written  as- 
signments calling  for  unique  solutions  or  for  the  rearrangement  of 
transactions  or  the  redrafting  of  documents  to  avoid  problems.  One 
major  outside  project  involving  extensive  research  is  required;  examples 
include  the  drafting  of  a  new  statute,  the  preparation  of  audio-visual 
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materials  illustrating  a  complex  aspect  of  commercial  law,  or  a  com- 
parative study  of  selected  American,  foreign  and  international  com- 
mercial law  rules. 

Commercial  Transactions  In  Land  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  course  in  seminar  form  designed  to  explore  modern  applications  of 
vendor-purchaser  law.  Purchase  and  sale  agreements,  mortgages,  and 
title  security  are  related  to  modern  federal  and  state  tax,  mortgage  in- 
surance and  housing  law.  The  commonly  used  forms  of  ownership  of 
real  estate — trusts,  corporations,  cooperatives,  condominiums,  and  others 
— are  explored.  Reports  are  made  in  class  and  a  final  paper  on  an  appro- 
priate subject  is  required. 

Conflict  of  Laws  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  law  applicable  to  transactions  having  contacts  with  more  than 
one  state.  The  course  considers  such  problems  as  the  following:  domicile; 
classification  and  renvoi-  substance  and  procedure;  choice  of  law  rules 
applied  with  respect  to  torts,  workmen's  compensation,  contracts, 
property,  marriage  and  divorce;  and  the  influence  of  the  Constitution 
upon  conflict  of  laws  problems. 

Constitutional  Law  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  doctrine  of  judicial  review  of  legislation.  Reciprocal  immunities 
of  the  federal  and  state  governments.  Express  and  implied  powers  of 
the  federal  government.  The  commerce  clause  as  a  source  of  federal 
power  and  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  states.  A  study  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  in  aid  of  individual  rights  and  privileges,  par- 
ticularly the  due  process  clause  and  the  equal  protection  clause. 

Constitutional  Law  Seminar  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  seminar  in  which  are  considered  various  current  problems  of  public 
law,  particularly  in  areas  not  treated  in  other  courses.  Members  of  the 
seminar  go  through  the  various  steps  of  certiorari  and  appeal  practice 
in  constitutional  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  prepare  papers 
on  assigned  topics  or  topics  of  their  own  selection. 

Contracts  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Contract  as  a  principle  of  order.  The  movement  from  Status  to 
Contract.  The  role  of  contract  in  society.  The  basic  ideals  of  an  indi- 
vidualistic law  of  contracts.  The  "Anatomy  of  a  Promise."  Contracts 
implied  in  law.  Offer,  acceptance  and  consideration.  Fairness  of  the 
bargain — Exchange  justice.  Assignments,  delegation,  third  party  bene- 
ficiaries. The  statute  of  frauds.  The  parole  evidence  rule.  Conditions. 
Impossibility  of  performance  and  frustration  of  purpose.  Substantial 
performance.  Restitutional  remedies  for  breach  of  contract.  Introduc- 
tion to  certain  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code. 
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Corporate  Finance  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  problems  arising  out  of  the  promotion,  organiza- 
tion, management,  re-organization  and  dissolution  of  the  corporate 
entity.  Liabilities  of  the  promoter;  rights,  liabilities  and  interests  of  the 
Shareholders-  preemptive  rights;  Capital  Stock,  classes  and  types,  rights 
and  interests  thereof.  Special  consideration  of  corporate  distributions 
and  redemptions.  Organic  changes  in  the  corporation;  mergers,  con- 
solidations, sales  of  assets  or  stock  and  recapitalizations.  The  amend- 
ment power  and  dissolution. 

Corporate  Reorganization  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  consideration  of  the  fundamental  problems  in  corporate  changes, 
including  study  of  the  corporate  and  bankruptcy  law  affecting  such 
changes.  The  tax  effects  of  reorganizations  are  studied  in  detail.  At- 
tention is  also  given  to  policy  limitations  on  corporate  changes  as  af- 
fected by  the  anti-trust  laws  and  securities  regulation. 

Corporate  Taxation  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Tax  problems  in  connection  with  the  organization,  operation,  pur- 
chase and  sale,  reorganization  and  liquidation  of  corporations,  and  of 
corporate  dividends,  including  stock  dividends,  redemptions,  and  dis- 
tributions in  partial  and  complete  liquidation.  Tax  treatment  of  business 
purchase  agreements,  collapsible  corporations,  personal  holding  com- 
panies, and  corporations  with  improper  accumulated  earnings. 

(Students  contemplating  taking  Business  Planning  in  the  Third  Year 
should  take  Corporate  Taxation  second  semester  of  their  Second  Year.) 

Creditors'  Rights  (5  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  collective  rights  of  creditors  are  considered,  including  composi- 
tions, creditors'  agreements,  assignments  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, 
and  arrangements.  Primary  emphasis  is  given  to  the  first  seven  chapters 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Certain  rights  of  individual  creditors  are  also 
considered. 

Crimes  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

General  principles  underlying  the  use  of  the  criminal  law  are  exam- 
ined, especially  as  these  are  involved  in  the  sentencing  responsibilities  of 
legislatures,  courts  and  administrators.  The  nature  and  scope  of  several 
defenses  as  well  as  the  substantive  offenses  are  considered  in  detail. 

Criminal  Procedure  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

The  legal  requirements  of  the  criminal  process  relating  to  arrest, 
interrogations,  trial  and  other  procedures  derived  from  constitutional, 
statutory  and  common  law  sources.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  relating  the 
law  to  relevant  criminological  material. 
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Damages  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

General  principles  of  damages:  value,  certainty,  avoidable  conse- 
quences, interest  and  expenses  of  litigation.  Material  will  also  be  selected 
from  the  following  topics:  damages  in  tort  actions  (exemplary  dam- 
ages, personal  injuries,  wrongful  death,  defamation,  deceit,  injuries  to 
the  interests  of  owners  of  personal  property  and  real  property) ;  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  contract  (restriction  to  foreseeable  losses  and  other 
standard  rules  operative  in  contract  cases,  loss  of  future  performance, 
construction  contracts,  liquidated  damage  clauses). 


Equity  (4  Sem.  Hrs.) 

History  of  Equity;  powers  of  the  courts;  specific  performance  of 
affirmative  and  negative  contracts;  relief  for  and  against  third  persons; 
equitable  servitudes;  conversion  by  contract;  partial  performance;  the 
Statute  of  Frauds;  relief  against  torts  including  trespass,  nuisance; 
wrongs  involving  criminal  misconduct;  business  injuries;  defamation 
and  protection  of  interests  of  personality;  social  and  political  relations. 


Estate  and-  Gift  Taxation  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  considera.tion  of  the  fundamentals  of  taxation  on  transfers  at 
death  and  during  the  life  of  the  transferor,  including  transfers  in  con- 
templation of  death,  with  life  estate  retained,  and  with  the  retention 
of  powers.  The  estate  and  gift  tax  effects  on  special  types  of  property 
holding,  such  as  joint  tenancy,  powers  of  appointment,  and  life  insur- 
ance contracts  are  also  considered.  The  use  of  the  marital  deduction 
and  problems  arising  from  transfers  for  an  adequate  and  full  considera- 
tion are  discussed.  (Students  contemplating  taking  Estate  Planning  in 
the  Third  Year  should  take  Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  in  the  second 
semester  of  their  Second  Year). 


Estate  Planning  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  various  methods  of  preserving  and  disposing 
of  wealth  to  benefit  the  family  group.  The  uses  of  the  will,  inter  vivos 
revocable  and  irrevocable  trusts,  non-trust  gifts,  the  different  kinds  of 
insurance,  and  forms  of  concurrent  ownership  as  instruments  in  the 
estate  plan.  Analysis  of  the  impact  of  estate,  inheritance,  gift  and  in- 
come taxes  on  the  disposition  of  property  under  different  plans.  An 
examination  of  estate  plans  with  emphasis  on  draftsmanship  and  the 
desirability  of  the  different  modes  of  procedure  open  to  the  estate 
planner.  Special  consideration  of  future  interest  problems,  powers  of 
appointment,  disposition  of  business  interests,  the  marital  deduction, 
multiple  state  death  and  income  taxation  of  dispositions  of  property 
and  charitable  gifts. 
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Evidence  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Law  and  fact,  functions  of  the  judge  and  the  jury;  testimonial,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  real  evidence;  relevancy,  competency  and  privilege; 
writings;  examination  of  witnesses,  offer  of  evidence,  exceptions  and 
review  of  questions  of  law  and  fact. 

Family  Law  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  the  civil  law  of  persons  and  domestic  relations  at  common 
law  and  under  modern  statutes.  The  laws  concerning  marriage  and 
divorce,  separation  and  annulment.  The  parent  and  child  relationship; 
infants  and  adoptions;  effect  upon  property,  contracts  and  torts.  Ethical 
obligations  of  lawyers  and  judges  respecting  separation,  divorce  and 
annulment. 

The  Family  and  the  Law  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  law  as  it  affects  the  relationships 
of  members  of  the  family  to  each  other  and  to  the  community.  Legal, 
social  and  psychiatric  problems  of  the  creation,  administration  and  re- 
organization of  the  family  will  be  explored,  focusing  on  the  question 
of  the  extent  and  methods  of  state  involvement  with  these  processes. 
Material  from  trial  transcripts,  appellate  court  decisions,  legislative 
reports,  social  welfare  agency  reports  and  behavorial  science  studies 
will  be  used. 

Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  analysis  of  the  function  of  the  federal  courts  in  the  operation 
of  the  federal  system,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  distribution  of 
power  between  federal  and  state  courts  and  the  limitations  on  federal 
judicial  power.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  umpiring  the  federal  system.  Related  problems  of  federal  pro- 
cedure are  also  considered. 

Income  Taxation  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  fundamental  course  in  federal  income  taxation.  Consideration  of 
basic  concepts  of  income,  deductions,  attribution  of  income,  sales, 
capital  gains,  tax  accounting,  and  tax  procedure.  Constitutional  and 
interpretative  questions  arising  from  the  federal  income  tax  provisions 
are  considered.  Problems  are  assigned  for  consideration  and  subsequent 
discussion  in  the  classroom. 

Insurance  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  rules,  principles  and  concepts  of  insurance 
law;  the  formation  and  regulation  of  the  insurance  carrier;  the  special 
characteristics  and  requirements  of  the  insurance  contract.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  construction  and  enforcement  of  insurance 
contracts,  to  the  legal  devices  upon  which  the  insurer  relies  in  the  selec- 
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tion  and  control  of  risks,  and  to  the  interrelationship  of  insurance  and 
insurers  with  governmental  social  security  programs.  Also  considered 
are  the  problems  of  premium  rate  determination,  the  antitrust  aspects 
of  concerted  rate-making  and  the  effectiveness  of  insurance  in  achieving 
economic  and  social  objectives. 

International  Law  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  introductory  course,  treating  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  law  governing  inter-State  relations.  The  course  will  consider  such 
topics  as  the  nature  and  sources  of  international  law,  international 
claims,  treaties  and  other  international  agreements,  recognition  of  States 
and  governments,  territory,  jurisdiction  of  States,  nationality,  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  war. 

International  Law  Seminar  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  investigation  of  selected  problems  of  public  international  law. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  and  evaluation  of  international  law 
materials.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
basic  course  in  international  law. 

International  Business  Transactions  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  seminar  which  will  study  some  of  the  more  difficult  legal  problems 
facing  American  business  enterprises  engaged  in  activities  in  other 
countries.  After  examining  the  principles  controlling  the  scope  and 
effect  of  national  law  upon  international  transactions,  attention  will  be 
given  to  a  variety  of  specific  problems,  including  an  examination  of 
the  possibilities  available  for  the  organization  of  business  abroad,  the 
protection  of  intangible  industrial  property,  the  reach  of  United  States 
and  EEC  antitrust  statutes,  and  the  taxation  of  foreign  income. 

Jurisprudence  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  fundamental  course  in  legal  philosophy.  Among  the  problems  con- 
sidered are:  the  Austinian  theory  of  law  and  its  modern  counterparts, 
historical  jurisprudence,  natural  law  philosophy,  modern  American  legal 
philosophies,  law  and  economic  life,  the  relation  of  law  and  morality, 
and  problems  of  justice.  The  course  utilizes  cases  from  different  branches 
of  the  law  to  test  the  principles  expounded  in  the  various  schools  of 
legal  thought. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Seminar  I  and  II  (3  Sem.  Hrs.  each) 

Two  seminars  in  successive  semesters.  First  there  is  an  introduction 
to  legal,  social  and  psychological  conceptions  of  delinquency.  Then  stu- 
dents represent  children  charged  with  delinquency  in  the  Boston  Juve- 
nile Court,  preparing  their  cases  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors 
and  an  interdisciplinary  staff. 
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Labor  Law  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Introductory  consideration  of  organized  labor  in  a  free  enterprise 
society.  Establishment  of  collective  bargaining  including  representation 
and  bargaining  status  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Nature 
of  the  collective  bargaining  process,  collective  bargaining  agreements 
and  their  administration  with  the  use  of  grievance  machinery  and  ar- 
bitration. Legal  limitations  on  employer  and  union  economic  pressure. 
Legal  controls  which  are  applicable  to  intra-union  relationships. 

Labor  Law  Seminar  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  advanced  labor  law  course  is  available  to  students  who  have 
completed  the  basic  course  in  labor  law;  it  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  practice  and  pro- 
cedure and  the  lawyer's  part  in  the  collective  bargaining  process.  Tran- 
scripts of  fictitious  Board  hearings  are  examined  and  from  the  basis  for 
discussion  and  reports.  State  Labor  Relations  Acts  and  developments  in 
the  field  of  arbitration  are  also  examined.  Students  are  required  to  write 
also  on  problems  of  first  impression  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

Land  Use  Control  and  Planning  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  course  in  a  combined  classroom  and  seminar  form  designed  to  ex- 
plore in  depth  various  problems  in  zoning,  eminent  domain,  urban  re- 
development, subdivision  control  and  other  public  and  private  law  areas 
affecting  land  use,  with  a  concurrent  study  of  underlying  social  and 
economic  policy  problems  and  planning  concepts  operative  in  these 
areas.  Students  are  required  to  submit  a  paper  and  may  be  assigned  addi- 
tional research. 

Legal  Accounting  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  study  of  basic  bookkeeping  procedures  and  the  mechanics  of  finan- 
cial statement  preparation  followed  by  case  studies  of  the  legal  bases 
of  accounting  principles.  The  focus  is  on  the  area  of  accounting  judg- 
ments and  their  related  legal  problems  rather  than  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  accounting  theory.  No  previous  knowledge  of  accounting  is 
required. 

Legal  Counseling  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  seminar  will  be  devoted  to  methods  and  theories  of  interviewing 
and  counseling  clients.  There  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship,  based  on  actual  case  histories  relating  to  business,  family, 
crime  and  the  individual. 

Legal  Problems  of  Social  Welfare  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  problems  relating  to  the  individual 
and  society  and  minimum  standards  of  subsidy  as  expressed  in  welfare 
laws  and  policies.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  health,  housing  and 
environment,   education,  economics  and  social  status. 
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Legal  Process  Seminar  (2  Setn.  Hrs.) 

The  object  is  to  impart  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  inter- 
relationships between  the  processes  and  institutions  which  make  up  our 
legal  system.  The  law  is  viewed  as  on-going  and  purposive,  with  con- 
tinuing interaction  (and  opportunities  for  choice)  between  the  processes 
of  private  ordering,  adjudication,  legislation,  and  administration.  The 
problem  method  is  used:  jurisprudential  concepts  are  not  considered  in 
the  abstract  but  in  the  context  of  solving  a  series  of  concrete  problems 
of  legal  ordering.  A  paper  is  required. 

Legal  Research  and  Writing  fl  Sem.  Hr.) 

A  course  in  which  first-year  students  are  divided  into  seminar  size 
groups  for  an  analysis  of  the  manner  of  reading  and  briefing  cases,  an 
intensive  study  of  the  tools  of  legal  research  and  their  use,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  techniques  of  legal  writing  including  legal  memoranda  and 
appellate  briefs. 

Mortgages  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  basic  course  in  real  estate  mortgages.  Subject  areas  covered  in- 
clude equitable  mortgages,  the  right  to  redeem,  the  underlying  obliga- 
tion, the  positions  of  parties  before  redemption  and  foreclosure,  transfer 
of  interests,  discharge,  redemption  and  foreclosure  as  well  as  materials 
on  federal  mortgage  and  mortgage  insurance  laws. 

Poverty  Law  Tutorial  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  will  be  an  in  depth  work-study  project  on  a  special  aspect  of  law 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  poor.  It  may  be  the  prosecution  of  an 
appellate  case  in  an  effort  to  establish  some  law  reform,  or  the  drafting 
of  model  legislation  on  a  particular  subject,  or  whatever  else  the  group, 
under  the  close  supervision  of  its  instructors,  conceives  to  be  a  significant 
contribution  of  law  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  urban 
poor. 

This  class  will  be  limited  to  seven  senior  students  selected  on  the 
basis  of  performance  in  the  second  year  seminar  (a  prerequisite)  and 
work  in  related  fields  during  the  summer  sessions. 

Property  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  course  that  covers  basic  personal  and  real  property  law.  Personal 
property  includes  coverage  of  the  concepts  of  possession  and  relativity 
of  title,  using  primarily  bailment  and  gift  materials.  Real  property  in- 
cludes an  historical  study  of  the  development  of  the  land  law,  the  more 
elementary  aspects  of  future  interests,  basic  vendor-purchaser  and 
landlord-tenant  law,  and  study  of  non-possessory  interests  in  land. 
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Restitution  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Material  will  be  selected  from  the  following  topics:  restitution  as  an 
alternative  remedy  for  tort;  equitable  accounting,  the  constructive  trust 
and  equitable  liens;  legal  and  equitable  remedies  on  rescission  for  fraud; 
benefits  conferred  under  agreements;  unsolicited  benefits  and  the  volun- 
teer; mistake  in  bargaining  transactions;  mistake  in  gift  transactions; 
defective  capacity;  duress;  illegality. 

Securities  Regulation  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

A  survey  of  the  statutes  administered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  with  particular  reference  to  (1)  the  registration  and 
prospectus  requirements  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  related 
exemptions,  (2)  the  effect  of  Federal  statutes  upon  common  law 
standards  of  disclosure  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities,  and  (3) 
the  duties  of  fair  dealing  and  disclosure  imposed  by  Federal  law  upon 
corporate  management  in  its  relations  with  stockholders. 

Torts  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Assault,  battery,  false  imprisonment,  trespass  to  land  and  chattels, 
and  intentional  infliction  of  mental  suffering.  An  intensive  study  of 
the  law  of  negligence,  or  accident  law;  an  analysis  of  the  concept; 
the  measure  of  damages  in  personal  injury  litigation.  Survival  and 
wrongful  death  actions.  The  concept  of  strict  liability.  Nuisance  law. 
The  tort  liability  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  or  manufacturers, 
contractors,  and  suppliers  of  chattels.  Misrepresentation,  libel  and 
slander,  invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy,  malicious  prosecution  and 
abuse  of  process,  and  interference  with  contractual  and  other  advan- 
tageous relations. 

Trial  Practice  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

This  course  deals  with  problems  of  proof  and  persuasion  in  the  trial 
of  actions.  The  function  and  responsibility  of  the  trial  lawyer  are 
considered,  together  with  intensive  consideration  of  the  methods  of 
developing  facts  at  both  the  trial  and  pre-trial  stages.  Emphasis  is 
on  assigned  problems  which  require  practical  application  of  rules  of 
procedural  and  substantive  law  in  a  typical  trial  context.  This  course 
is  offered  in  small  sections  to  afford  each  student  ample  opportunity 
to  participate  in  demonstrations  of  trial  practices. 

Trade  Regulation  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

General  survey  of  trade  regulation  by  public  and  private  power;  the 
Sherman  Act:  monopolization,  contract,  combination  and  conspiracy; 
certain  problems  as  affected  by  the  Clayton  Act,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  and  Robinson  Patman  Act,  including,  patent,  copyright 
and  trade  mark  use;  tying  agreements  and  exclusive  dealing  arrange- 
ments; resale  price  maintenance  and  discriminatory  pricing;  mergers; 
unfair  competition. 
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Trade  Regulation  Seminar  (3  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  advanced  course  in  antitrust  law  which  will  examine  problems 
for  government,  industry  and  the  public  in  our  free  enterprise  system 
with  its  complex  concentration  of  economic  power.  Specific  attention 
will  be  directed  toward  horizontal,  vertical  and  conglomerate  acquisi- 
tions and  mergers  and  toward  various  distribution  programs  and  their 
effect  upon  competition  in  the  market.  Open  only  to  students  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  a  basis  course  in  trade  regulation.  Substantial 
research  into  extra-legal  sources  is  required  for  a  research  paper. 

Trusts  and  Estates  (6  Sem.  Hrs.) 

Interstate  succession;  execution  and  revocation  of  wills;  incorporation 
by  reference  and  related  problems.  Creation  and  elements  of  the  trust, 
the  powers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  trustees;  charitable  trusts.  Re- 
versions, remainders  and  executory  interests  at  common  law  and  under 
modern  legislation.  The  creation  and  execution  of  powers  of  appoint- 
ment. The  construction  of  limitations,  particularly  of  class  gifts.  The 
nature  and  application  of  the  rule  against  remotely  contingent  interests 
and  related  rules. 

Urban-Poverty  Law  (2  Sem.  Hrs.) 

An  examination  of  the  operation  of  law  in  connection  with  the  special 
problems  confronted  by  the  urban  poor.  An  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  law's  response  to  the  conditions  of  slum  dwelling,  unemployment 
and  education  in  our  urban  centers.  Treatment  is  specifically  given  to 
such  matters  as  the  administration  of  justice,  landlord-tenant  relations, 
racial  imbalance  in  the  schools,  employment  discrimination,  legal  services, 
welfare  laws,  consumers'  protection,  etc. 

The  class  will  be  limited  to  twenty-five  members,  mainly  second  year 
students  who  intend  to  work  in  the  poverty  law  legal  intern  program 
during  the  subsequent  summer. 


SUMMER  SESSION 


The  informabion  in  the  following  pages  is  for  the  1968  Summer  Session. 
This  information  cannot  be  used  for  determining  programs  or  registering 
for  the  1969  Summer  Session.  The  dates  for  the  1969  Summer  Session  are 
June  2 3- August  1.  The  1969  Summer  Session  Bulletin  will  be  available 
in  the  middle  of  February,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Summer  Session. 


CHESTNUT  HILL,   MASSACHUSETTS      02167 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

Boston  College  is  one  of  twenty-eight  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  The  university  traditions  of  Boston  College  derive 
from  four  centuries  of  academic  experience  and  education  idealism  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  since  its  foundation  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in 
1534,  has  established  and  conducted  institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  world.  The  foundation  of  Boston  College  arose  from  the 
labor  of  the  first  Jesuit  community  in  New  England,  established  at  St. 
Mary's  in  Boston,  in  1849.  In  1857,  John  McElroy,  S.J.,  first  Superior  of 
the  Jesuit  community  at  St.  Mary's  purchased  the  land  and  erected  the 
collegiate  buildings  on  Harrison  Avenue,  in  Boston,  the  location  of  the 
college  for  fifty  years. 

On  April  1,  1863,  the  College  received  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  a  university  charter  empowering  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
confer  degrees  usually  granted  by  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth,  except 
medical  degrees.  This  single  restriction  in  the  charter  was  removed  by 
legislative  amendment,  approved  April,  1908.  John  Bapst,  S.J.  was  the 
first  President  of  Boston  College,  and  inaugurated  the  program  of  colle- 
giate instruction  on  September  5,  1864.  In  1907,  President  Thomas  I. 
Gasson,  S.J.  secured  the  land  which  is  the  site  of  the  present  campus  at 
Chestnut  Hill.  In  1913,  the  College  was  moved  to  the  Chestnut  Hill 
campus. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Established  in  1924,  the  Summer  Session  operates  as  a  separate  division 
of  Boston  College;  it  does  not  confer  any  degrees,  but  in  cooperation  with 
the  various  Colleges  and  Departments  of  the  University  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  and  Special  Programs. 

All  credit  courses  are  equivalent  to  those  in  one  semester  of  the 
regular  academic  year  and  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  accelerate 
their  programs,  complete  their  degree  requirements,  or  make  up  deficiencies. 

The  Special  Programs  (cf.  p.  664  sqq.),  as  well  as  many  of  the 
regular  summer  courses,  are  designed  for  the  needs  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession. 
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LOCATION 

University  Heights,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  collegiate  campuses  in 
the  United  States,  lies  partly  in  Boston  and  partly  in  Newton;  it  is  adja- 
cent to  and  overlooks  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir.  The  buildings  have  been 
acclaimed  as  unsurpassed  monuments  of  Collegiate  Gothic  in  America. 

The  campus  is  divided  into  three  sections  (cf.  map  in  centerfold)  : 
the  lower  campus  (in  Boston),  containing  chiefly  the  athletic  facilities 
plus  the  Law  School  and  St,  Ignatius  Church;  the  middle  campus,  con- 
taining the  academic  buildings  of  the  University;  and  the  upper,  or  resi- 
dential, campus. 

Boston  College  is  situated  between  two  main  arteries  to  the  city  of 
Boston  and  is  served  by  nearby  lines  of  Boston's  rapid  transit  system,  the 
MBTA.  Its  accessibility  affords  the  summer  student  the  chance  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  cultural  and  recreational  attractions  of  the  Greater 
Boston  area:  points  of  historical  interest  (e.g.  the  Freedom  Trail),  mu- 
seums, restaurants,  movie  and  summer  theatres,  and  the  seaside  resorts  on 
the  North  and  South  Shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Major  highways  make 
weekend  travel  to  Cape  Cod,  the  mountains,  or  the  Maine  coast  easily 
accessible. 


ADMISSIONS 

Neither  a  formal  application  for  admission  nor  a  transcript  of  previous 
college  work  is  required  for  the  Summer  Session.  All  courses  in  the  Summer 
Session  are  co-educational.  Anyone  who  has  graduated  from  high  school 
may  be  admitted  to  any  course  for  which  there  are  no  prerequisites  of 
college  level. 

Acceptance  of  a  student  by  the  Summer  Session  does  not  imply  ac- 
ceptance by  any  other  division  of  the  university.  Students  who  wish  to 
enroll  for  degree  programs  in  any  school  of  Boston  College  must  make 
formal  application  to  that  division  of  the  university. 

Undergraduate  Students,  must  present  to  the  Summer  Session  Office 
at  the  time  of  registration  written  authorization  from  their  own  Dean's 
Office  for  all  work  to  be  done  in  the  Summer  Session.  This  authorization 
must  specify  Course  No(s)  and  Title(s)  as  in  this  Bulletin.  It  is  the 
student's  assurance  that  the  course (s)  taken  at  the  Boston  College  Summer 
Session  will  be  accepted  in  transfer  at  his/her  own  institution. 

The  normal  number  of  courses  for  summer  undergraduates  students 
is  two.  However,  one  additional  course  may  be  taken  with  written  author- 
ization of  the  student's  Dean. 
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Students  not  enrolled  in  any  college  or  university  may  attend  the 
Summer  Session  as  "Special  Students,"  according  to  the  norms  stated  in 
the  first  paragraph  above  under  'Admissions.'  No  authorization  is  needed 
for  registration  of  Special  Students. 

Graduate  Students  must  obtain  approval  for  all  Summer  Session 
courses  from  the  appropriate  Department  Chairmen,  who  will  be  present 
at  registration  for  this  purpose. 

(1)  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  conducts  its  own 
summer  term,  separate  from  the  regular  Summer  Session.  For  further 
information,  see  inside  back  cover  of  this  Bulletin.  All  references  in  this 
Bulletin  to  graduate  regulations  and  courses  pertain  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

(2)  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Summer  Session  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  administratively  distinct.  Graduate  level  arts  and  science  courses  in 
the  Summer  Session  are  open  to  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  to  other  qualified  students. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  should  write  for  application  forms  and  information  to: 

Office  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Boston  College,  Gasson  102 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  INITIATE  GRADUATE  STUDIES  IN 
SUMMER  SESSION  SHOULD  HAVE  ALL  APPLICATION  PAPERS 
ON  FILE  IN  THE  GRADUATE  OFFICE  BY  APRIL  30,  1968. 

Those  who  wish  to  attend  graduate  level  courses  without  using  the 
credits  toward  a  degree  should  not  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School.  They  need  only  consult  the  appropriate  department  chairman  at 
the  time  of  registration  in  the  Summer  Session.  Those  who  desire  to 
transfer  graduate  level  credits  to  another  institution  should  obtain  in 
advance  the  approval  of  the  school  to  which  the  credit  is  to  be  transferred. 

No  graduate  student  may  enroll  for  more  than  tivo  courses,  not  even 
when  the  courses  are  taken  to  fulfill  prerequisites  or  to  prepare  for  modern 
language  examinations. 

SUMMER  GRADUATION— Gmdusite  students  who  have  completed 
all  degree  requirements  by  August  30,  1968  will  be  considered  eligible  to 
receive  the  degree  as  of  that  date.  A  graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars 
along  with  all  other  financial  obligations  must  be  paid  before  the  degree 
may  be  awarded.  There  are  no  commencement  exercises  in  the  summer.  The 
names  of  those  who  graduate  in  the  summer  are  included  in  the  commence- 
ment program  of  the  following  June  and  these  persons  are  welcome  to  join 
the  June  candidates. 
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REGISTRATION 

(1)     For  Summer  Session  Courses: 
Advance  Registration — 

(a)  Undergraduates  enrolled  at  Boston  College  during  the  1968 
spring  term  may  register  for  summer  courses  in  the  Summer  Session  office 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  or  any  of  the  following  days:  Tuesday  through 
Friday,  June  11  through  14,  and  Monday  through  Wednesday,  June  17 
through  19.  They  must  present  written  authorization  for  courses  from  the 
Dean's  Office  of  their  own  school. 

(b)  All  other  students  may  use  the  Application  for  Advance  Regis- 
tration in  this  Bulletin  between  pages  8  and  9.  (Extra  copies  of  this  form 
are  available  in  the  Summer  Session  office.)  This  Application,  together 
with  the  Advance  Registration  Deposit  of  $10,  should  be  mailed  or  brought 
to  the  Summer  Session  office  no  later  than:  May  30,  for  all  except  Part  II 
courses;  and  June  13,  for  Part  II  courses.  The  Deposit  is  not  refundable, 
but  is  deductible  from  total  charges,  which  are  to  be  paid  at  the  opening 
of  the  Summer  Session. 

Registration  and  Class  Cards  will  be  kept  in  the  Summer  Session 
office.  To  obtain  cards  for  all  except  Part  II  courses,  come  to  Roberts 
Center  (June  20,  21  or  24)  or  Campion  Auditorium  (June  25  or  26). 
Cards  for  Part  II  courses  may  be  obtained  until  July  15  in  the  Summer 
Session  office. 

Regular  Registration — All  who  have  not  registered  in  advance  must 
register  in  person  in  Roberts  Center  on  June  20,  21  or  24,  for  all  except 
Part  II  courses.  Registration  for  Part  II  courses  closes  July  15. 

Late  Registration — for  six-week  courses  only:  Campion  Auditorium, 
June  25  and  26.  Late  Fee — $5. 

(2)     For  Summer  Institutes:  see  page  12. 


AUDITORS 

Students  not  taking  courses  for  credit  and  not  eligible  for  examina- 
tions and  grades,  may  register  for  undergraduate  or  graduate  programs. 
See  page  662  for  audit  charges. 


CHANGES  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

Change  of  Course 

Applications  for  a  change  of  course  must  be  obtained  in  the  Summer 
Session  Office  no  later  than  June  28.  After  this  date  no  change  will  be 
permitted,  except  in  the  case  of  Part  II  courses.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be 
charged  for  each  course  changed  subsequent  to  registration. 
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Change  of  Status 

Applications  for  a  change  from  a  credit  to  an  audit  status  must  be 
obtained  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  no  later  than  July  26.  After  this 
date  no  such  change  will  be  permitted. 

Withdrawals 

A  Withdrawal  is  a  complete  severance  of  connection  with  the  Sum- 
mer Session.  Students  should  not  confuse  Withdrawal  with  the  mere  drop- 
ping of  courses  or  changing  of  status  within  the  same  course.  (See  Change 
of  Course  and  Change  of  Status  above.) 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion must  give  immediate  notice  to  the  Director  on  a  "Notice  of  With- 
drawal" form  obtainable  from  the  Summer  Session  office.  A  student  who 
is  prevented  by  an  emergency  from  filing  the  Notice  in  person  should 
report  his  withdrawal  immediately  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Director  of 
the  Summer  Session,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons.  Mere  cessation 
of  attendance  or  departure  from  the  Summer  Session  does  not  constitute 
withdrawal.  Withdrawal  from  the  Summer  Session  will  in  no  circumstances 
be  accepted  by  telephone. 

Students  who  give  official  notice  of  withdrawal  on  or  before  Friday, 
June  28,  will  be  refunded  80%  of  tuition.  Fees  are  not  refunded,  i.e.  Regis- 
tration Fee,  Laboratory  Fees.  No  adjustments  on  tuition  accounts  will  be 
made  after  June  28.  No  refunds  or  adjustments  in  bills  are  automatic. 

GRADES 

Grade  reports  will  be  mailed  to  all  students  whose  financial  accounts 
have  been  settled  in  full,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  Summer 
Session;  no  information  about  grades  will  be  given  over  the  telephone. 

All  course  work  must  be  completed  by  the  date  set  for  the  course 
examination. 

Undergraduates: 

The  grading  system  is:  A,  A — ,  excellent;  B-j-,  B,  B — ,  good;  C-j-, 
C,  C — ,  satisfactory;  D-|-,  D,  D — ,  passing  but  unsatisfactory;  E,  failure. 

Graduates: 

Grades  assigned  to  graduate  students  are  A,  B,  C,  F.  The  high  passing 
grade  of  A  is  awarded  for  course  work  which  is  clearly  distinguished.  The 
ordinary  passing  grade  of  B  is  awarded  for  course  work  which  is  clearly 
satisfactory  at  the  graduate  level.  The  low  passing  grade  of  C  is  awarded 
for  work  which  is  minimally  acceptable  at  the  graduate  level.  The  failing 
grade  of  F  is  awarded  for  work  which  is  unsatisfactory  at  the  graduate 
level.  Degree  candidates  who  receive  a  grade  of  C  in  more  than  ten  credits 
may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  graduate  program. 

A  grade  of  F  will  automatically  be  given  to  any  graduate  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  later  than  July  26. 
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LATE  AND  MAKE-UP  EXAMINATIONS 
There  are  no  late  and  no  make-up  examinations  for  Summer  Session 
courses. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  LIBRARIES 

The  Boston  College  libraries  offer  for  the  use  of  their  students  ap- 
proximately 700,000  volumes.  The  principal  library  is  Bapst  and  it  is  here 
that  most  students  will  be  likely  to  find  the  materials  needed  for  their  courses. 
For  some,  however,  the  collections  of  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion (Fulton  Hall),  the  Sciences  (Devlin  Hall),  and  the  School  of  Nursing 
(Cushing  Hall)  may  also  be  very  useful.  Although  the  loan  period  for 
books  during  the  regular  school  year  is  one  month,  during  the  Summer 
Session,  by  reason  of  greater  demand  over  a  shorter  period,  books  are  to 
be  returned  two  weeks  after  they  are  borrowed.  Reserved  books,  of  course, 
are  borrowable  for  shorter,  specified  periods.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
reference  librarians  for  assistance  in  the  use  of  the  Library, 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  BOOKSTORE 

The  Bookstore,  located  in  McElroy  Commons,  will  be  open  each  day 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  The  Bookstore  will  be  open  the  first  three 
evenings  of  class  from  6:00  to  7:30  p.m.,  June  24,  25,  and  26.  No  charges 
are  allowed  in  the  Bookstore  at  any  time. 

The  Bookstore  will  close  for  vacation  on  Tuesday,  July  30. 

SPIRITUAL  ACTIVITIES 

Masses,  confessions  and  other  spiritual  activities  will  be  available 
during  the  summer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Summer 
Session,  Fr.  John  J.  Hollohan,  S.J.,  and  his  assistant(s).  Fr.  Hollohan's 
office  is  in  McElroy  Commons,  Room  l4l  (directly  opposite  the  Book- 
store). 

For  Resident  Students  Mass  will  be  celebrated  daily  in  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel  (Gonzaga  Hall).  Facilities  will  be  available  for  priests  to  celebrate 
Mass  daily.  Times  of  Masses  and  Confessions  for  Resident  Students  will 
be  posted  in  the  Residence  Halls. 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 
The  Office  of  Special  Program  and  Social  Activities  will  be  located  in 
McElroy  Commons,  Room  102,  Ext.  100.  A  program  of  social  activities 
on  and  off  campus  will  be  arranged  by  Miss  Lorraine  Kinnane,  Coordina- 
tor of  Special  Programs  and  Social  Activities.  In  addition  to  sponsoring 
special  events,  this  office  will  coordinate  all  institutes,  workshops,  and 
special  conferences. 

Information  about  concerts,  theatre  parties,  movies,  lectures,  punch 
parties,  sailing  tours  of  the  port  and  islands,  bus  tours  to  historical  and 
educational  landmarks,  and  the  summer  recreational  opportunities  in  the 
Boston  and  New  England  area  will  be  available  at  this  office. 

A  get- acquainted  reception  will  be  held  on  Sunday  evening,  June  23, 
in  the  Resident  Students'  Lounge  in  McElroy  Commons  from  7:00  to 
10:00  p.m.  All  faculty  and  students  in  the  Summer  Session  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  this  reception. 
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A  program  of  athletic  events  has  also  been  planned.  Tennis  and 
sailing  facilities  will  be  available,  as  will  instruction  for  those  who  are 
interested.  In  addition  to  this,  the  athletic  facilities  in  Roberts  Center  will 
be  available  for  men  faculty  and  men  students.  These  facilities  include 
basketball  and  squash  courts.  The  Annual  Summer  Session  Tennis  Tour- 
nament will  be  scheduled  and  all  those  interested  should  notify  the  Office 
of  Special  Activities  during  the  first  week  of  Summer  Session. 

Throughout  the  Summer  Session,  tables  will  be  staffed  in  the  Eagles' 
Nest,  (the  student  snack  bar),  and  in  the  Resident  Students'  Dining  Room 
in  McElroy  Commons  which  will  serve  as  central  information  centers  on 
all  social  activities.  Maps,  brochures  and  travel  directions  will  be  available 
at  these  information  centers. 

AUTOMOBILE  REGULATIONS 

All  Summer  Session  students  will  park  in  area  west  of  stadium  from 
Beacon  Street  to  St.  Ignatius  gate.  No  permit  required. 

Exception  will  be  made  to  handicapped  students  who  will  receive 
permit  for  Upper  Campus  at  the  discretion  of  Dr.  Mary  Kinnane,  Di- 
rector, Summer  Session. 

The  City  of  Newton  does  not  allow  parking  of  cars  on  any  street  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  College.  This  regulation  is  being  strictly  enforced. 

RESIDENCE  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Facilities  will  be  available  in  the  Boston  College  Residence  Halls  for 
students  attending  any  Summer  Courses  or  Institutes. 

Board  and  room  rates  are  $8  per  day  for  all  and  are  computed  from 
the  date  of  arrival  to  the  date  of  departure  as  established  for  the  Summer 
Session  and  for  each  Institute.  The  $8-a-day  rate  is  a  flat  rate  and  is  not 
subject  to  adjustment  because  of  overnight  absence  or  absence  from  meals. 
The  full  charge  for  board  and  room  for  the  six-week  Summer  Session  and 
for  six-week  Institutes  is  $360. 

An  application  for  Residence  Accommodations  is  in  this  Bulletin 
between  pages  16  and  17.  This  form,  and  all  inquiries  about  summer 
housing  should  be  addressed  to: 

Office  of  Summer  Residence 
McElroy  Commons 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

An  Advanced  Registration  Deposit  of  $10  (non-refundable,  but  de- 
ductible from  total  charges)  will  be  paid  by  all  who  register  in  advance. 
No  other  payment  is  to  he  fnade  in  advance. 

Except  for  the  Advance  Registration  Deposit  mentioned  above,  all 
fees  and  tuition  are  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration  in  June. 
Enrollment  is  not  complete  without  payment,  and  a  student  will  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  class  without  a  class  admission  card  properly  validated 
by  the  Treasurer. 
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Advanced  Registration  Deposit  (non-refundable,  but  deducti- 
ble from  total  charges)   $10.00 

Registration  Fee  —  to  be  paid  by  all  students  .5.00 

Late  Registration  Fee,  for  six-week  courses  (June  25  and  26)     10.00 
Tuition  (  *  )  : 

Per  Credit   (*)       . --  45.00 

First  Audit  course  (per  credit  equivalent)   (*) .._ 45.00 

Subsequent  audit  courses  (per  credit  equivalent)  22.50 

Readings  and  Research,  Thesis  Seminar,  Thesis  Direction 

(per  credit  or  point)    (*)    -  45.00 

Change  of  Course  Fee  _ ..-. -. 5.00 

(*)  A  50%  Tuition  reduction  is  granted  to  Religious  men 
and  women  and  to  Diocesan  Priests  for  credit  courses, 
credit  institutes,  and  the  first  audit  courses  ONLY. 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Language  Laboratory   (per  3-credit  course)    5.00 

Science  Laboratories  (per  course)  unless  otherwise  noted     25.00 

Economic  Statistics  10.00 

Each  course  carrying  a  Laboratory  Fee  is  so  noted  under 
'Courses  of  Instruction.' 

Payments  are  to.  be  made  at  the  ticket  windows  in  the  foyer  of  Roberts 
Center  on  June  20  and  21  during  registration  hours,  and  June  24  from 
8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m.;  after  these  dates,  payments  are  to  be  made  at  the 
Treasurer's  Office,  Gasson  100. 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  Boston  College  Summer  Session;  if  mailed, 
they  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer's  Office. 

During  the  Summer  Session  the  Treasurer's  Office  hours  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Daily  (Monday  through  Friday)  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

No  grades  or  transcripts  of  grades  are  issued  to  students  whose  finan- 
cial accounts  have  not  been  settled  in  full. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS: 

INSTITUTES,  WORKSHOPS,  AND 

CONFERENCES 


Applications  and  all  requests  for  information  about  these  offerings 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  whose  name  appears  under  the  title 
of  each  Special  Program. 

Registration  will  take  place  at  times  and  places  designated  by  the 
Directors. 

PAYMENT  IS  TO  BE  MADE  ON  THE  OPENING  DAY  OP 
EACH  INSTITUTE  —  NOT  IN  ADVANCE. 

INSTITUTE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  LAW 
FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

May  27,  1968  Director:  Dr.  Stephen  F.  Roach 

(repeat  May  29) 

Non-credit  Fee:   $20.00 

Registration:  9:00-9:30  a.m.  in  lobby  adjacent  to  Murray  Conference 
Room,  McElroy  Commons. 

The  second  annual  one-day,  drive-in  conference  designed  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  professional  growth  of  school  administrators. 

Designed  to  acquaint  Superintendents  of  the  public  school  systems  of 
Massachusetts  with  recent  changes  in  the  law  relating  to  education  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Focus  will  be  on:  1)  Court  decisions;  2)  Legislative 
enactments;  and  3)   Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Dr.  Roach — editor  of  the  School  Law  Review  newsletters,  the  writer 
of  the  regular  column  on  education  law  for  School  Management,  and  the 
author  of  the  Education  Law  chapter  in  the  Annual  Surveys  of  Massachu- 
setts Laii' — will  present  separate  reports  on  the  significant  recent  changes 
in  the  law  relating  to  a)  State  organization  for  education;  b)  Local  school 
operations;  c)    Student  personnel;  and  d)    School  system  employees. 

Restricted  to  currently-practicing  public  school  Superintendents,  As- 
sociate and  Assistant  Superintendents.  Registration  limited  to  thirty  parti- 
cipants at  each  session  A  repeat  conference  is  scheduled  for  May  29;  addi- 
tional repeat  sessions  will  be  scheduled  if  necessary. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Murray  Conference  Room,  McElroy 
Commons.  Lecture  outlines  and  precis  will  be  distributed  during  registra- 
tion. 

Fee  includes  registration,  on-campus  parking,  a  specially  prepared 
birochure  of  reference  materials,  and  luncheon. 
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CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY  1968:  LISTENING  TO  THE  WORLD 
June  15-19  Director:  Rev.  William  Connolly,  S.J. 

Fee  $50  Theology  Department 

Non-credit 
Registration:  Friday,  June  14, 

7:00-8:00  p.m.  McElroy  Commons  Foyer. 
Saturday,  June  15,  8:30-9:30  a.m., 
Location  to  be  announced. 

The  Institute  will  bring  together  participants  from  different  profes- 
sional, academic,  and  religious  backgrounds,  and  will  examine  the  problems 
faced  by  the  Christian  community  as  it  attempts  to  be  relevant  to  1968. 
It  will  offer  laity  and  religious  an  experience  of  community,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  common  problems. 

The  program  will  include  a  five-day  conference,  special-interest  panels 
and  small-group  discussions.  Among  the  conferees  will  be  persons  actively 
engaged  in  vital  forms  of  Christian  community  and  specialists  in  theology, 
philosophy,  and  the  social  sciences. 

MORNING  CONFERENCE:  TOPICS  AND  SPEAKERS: 

1.  Rev.  John  Harmon,  Director,  Packard  Manse,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

"The  Church  and  the  Theology  of  Involvement" 

2.  Floyd  McKissick,  National  Director,  CORE 

"The  Race  Issue:  Implications  for  Christian  Community" 

3.  Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Chaplain,  Yale  University;  William 
V.  O'Brien,  Director,  Institute  on  World  Polity,  Georgetown 
University 

"The  Peace  Issue  and  the  Christian  Community" 

4.  Rev.  Carroll  Bourg,  S.J.,  Co-ordinator,  Sociological  Survey, 
Maryland  Province,  Society  of  Jesus 

"Christian  Community  and  the  Dynamics  of  Change" 

5.  Rosemary  Haughton,  English  lay  theologian,  author  of  On 
Trying  to  he  Human  and  Transformation  of  Man 

"Developing  a  Theology  of  Community  for  Our  Time" 

Among  the  conferees  and  panelists:  Andre  Hayen,  S.J.,  theologian 
and  author,  Drongen,  Belgium;  Michael  Novak,  theologian,  associate  edi- 
tor, COMMONWEAL,  author  of  Belief  and  Unbelief  and  Time  to  Build; 
Mother  Bessie  Chambers,  counseling  psychologist;  Sr.  M.  Audrey  Kopp, 
sociologist;  Robert  Hoyt,  editor,  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  REPORTER; 
Milton  Rakove,  political  scientist,  Barat  College;  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  Delta  Missions,  Mississippi;  James  Forest, 
Catholic  Peace  Fellowship;  Jonathan  Kozol,  author  of  Death  at  an  Early 
Age,  educator;  Tony  Walsh,  founder  of  Benedict  Joseph  Labre  House, 
Montreal;  Francis  X.  Shea,  S.J.,  theology  and  literature,  Boston  College; 
Paul  Felton,  theology,  Boston  College;  Ellen  Jackson,  Operation  Exodus; 
Oliva  Blanchette,  S.J.,  social  ethics,  Boston  College;  Joseph  Fallon,  S.J., 
chaplain,  Y.C.S.,  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Nolan,  Columnist,  National  Catholic 
Reporter. 
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Among  the  topics  for  special-interest  panel  discussions:  Education 
and  the  Process  of  Alienation;  Spiritual  and  Material  Dimensions  of  Pov- 
erty; The  Negro  Self-Image  in  a  Christian  Society;  Spiritual  Theology  of 
Obedience;  Dynamics  of  Change  in  Religious  Community;  Changing  Atti- 
tudes on  Sexuality:  Implications  for  Christian  Community;  Communica- 
tions and  Change  in  the  Church;  Theology  of  Involvement;  Authority  and 
Involvement  in  Religious  Community;  Youth  and  Alienation;  The  Experi- 
mental Church;  The  Peace  Issue  and  the  Churches. 

The  Institute  is  inter-disciplinary  and  inter-faith  in  scope,  and  is  open 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  community. 

Residence  facilities  are  available  for  those  attending  the  Institute. *2 

*^  For  further  information  and  pre-registration  forms  write: 

Rev.  William  J.  Connolly,  S.J. 

Director,  Institute  on  Christian  Community 

405  Carney  Hall 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

*2  If  you  require  housing  please  write  the  Director,  Summer  Housing, 
McElroy  Commons,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
02167.  For  further  information  and  pre-registration,  etc.   (see  *2) 

CREATIVITY:  THEORY,  RESEARCH  AND  APPLICATION 

TO  CURRICULUM 

June  17-21  Director:  Dr.  John  Dacey 
Non-credit  Campion  205 

Fee  $40  Boston  College 

Registration:  Campion  107  Chestnut  Hill 

Locarion:  Campion  Hall  207-208  Mass.,    02167 

GENERAL  PURPOSE 

To  increase  teachers'  competency  in  dealing  with  the  creative  poten- 
tialities of  all  children  by  providing  opportunities  to  explore  in  depth  the 
use  of  diagnostic  techniques,  individualization  of  instruction,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  specialized  materials  dealing  with  creativity. 

SPECIFIC  PURPOSES 

1 .  To  involve  participants  in  the  actual  processes  of  creative  behavior, 
as  far  as  this  is  possible,  with  the  intention  of  increasing  their  un- 
derstanding of  and  favorable  attitudes  toward  these  processes  in 
their  students. 

2.  To  discuss  and  criticize  identifiable  approaches  to  the  nature  and 
nurture  of  creativity. 

3.  To  identify  problems  when  working  with  creative  pupils. 

4.  To  apply  the  theory  and  research  regarding  creative  behavior. 
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5.  To  evaluate  critically  the  effectiveness  of  instructional  materials 
designed  to  facilitate  creative  behavior. 

The  Institute  will  be  limited  to  forty  people,  to  be  selected  by  the  Director, 
in  order  to  maximize  the  homogeneity  of  interests  of  the  group.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  gear  the  materials  covered  in  the  Institute  to  the  interests 
and  occupational  backgrounds  of  the  participants. 


Monday,  June  17 


Tuesday,  June  18 
Wednesday,  June  19 


Thursday,  June  20  3:30-4:30 


Friday,  June  21 


PROJECTED  PROGRAM  TOPICS 

3:30-4:00  Introduction  and  Overview 

4:00-5:30  The  Meaning  of  Creativity: 

The  Search  for  an  Operational 

Definition. 

3:30-5:30  Can  We  Test  for  Creativity? 

3:30-5:30  Research  on  Creativity. 

4:30-5:30  Application  Theoretical  Creative 

of  Concepts. 

Personality   Correlates   of 
Creativity. 
4:30-5:30  The  Nurture  of  Creativity 

3:30-5:30  Demonstrations  of  Instructional 

Materials. 


Time  of  meeting  is  flexible,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  the  convenience 
of  the  participants. 

All  test,  instructional  and  other  materials  to  be  used  in  the  Institute 
are  covered  by  the  fee,  and  will  be  supplied  as  needed. 

WORKSHOP:  THE  TEACHING  OF  A  STUDENT-CENTERED 

COLLEGE  THEOLOGY 


June  17-21 
Non-Credit 
Fee:  $75 


Director:  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Locigno,  Ph.D. 
Assistant:  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Callahan,  S.J. 


Registration:  McElroy  Commons:  Room  213,  8:30-9:30  a.m., 
Monday,  June  17. 

Location:  McElroy  Commons:  Murray  Conference  Room. 

This  Institute,  intended  principally  for  college  and  university  profes- 
sors of  Theology  who  have  at  least  a  master's  degree  in  the  field  of  Theol- 
ogy, will  endeavor  to  devise  a  curriculum  for  college  Theology  in  today's 
university.  It  is  basically  a  workshop  on  developing  a  workable  cur- 
riculum, investigating  the  various  trends  that  have  developed  in  college 
Theology  and  attempt  to  evaluate  these  in  light  of  a  practical  curriculum. 

Participants  : 

Thomas  Berry,  C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Theology,  Fordham 
University. 
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Daniel  Callahan,  Executive  Editor  of  Commomveal,  author  and 
educator. 

Raymond  J.  Callahan,  SJ.,  Assistant,  Weston  College. 

Bessie  Chambers,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D.,  Counseling  Psychologist,  Barat 
College. 

J.  Frank  Devine,  S.J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Theology,  Boston 
College. 

L.  Augustine  Grady,  S.J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology, 

Fordham  University. 
Donald  P.  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology, 

Manhattan  College. 

Mark  Heath,  O.P.,  S.T.D.,  Chairman,  Theology  Department, 
Providence  College. 

Joseph  P.  Locigno,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology, 
Manhattan  College. 

Thomas  A.  McGrath,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Psychology,  Fairfield  University. 

Panelists: 

Joan  Arnold,  Harvard  University. 

John  E.  Brooks,  S.J.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mary  Daly,  Boston  College. 

Joseph  Fahey,  Manhattan  College. 

Paul  D.  Eel  ton,  Boston  College. 

Jerome  Hayden,  O.S.B.,  Marsalin  Institute. 

Francis  X.  Shea,  S.J.,  Boston  College. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will  be  more  informative,  where- 
as the  evening  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the  practical  working  out  of  a 
curriculum. 

Residence  facilities  are  available  for  both  men  and  women  attending 
the  Institute.  For  further  information  on  residence,  please  consult  the 
section  of  this  Bulletin  on  residence  facilities.  All  communications  re- 
garding residence  should  be  forwarded  to:  Director  of  Summer  Residence 
Facilities,  McElroy  Commons,  Boston  College. 

There  are  ample  facilities  for  celebrating  Mass.  Special  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  Liturgical  celebrations  for  the  participants. 

Time  will  be  afforded  so  that  all  participants  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  historic  City  of  Boston,  its  Freedom  Trail  and  other 
points  of  interest.  Our  office  of  Social  Activities  will  arrange  such  pro- 
grams at  the  request  of  your  Director  in  conjunction  with  other  Univer- 
sity activities. 

Further  information  on  the  Institute  and  pre-registration  forms  for 
the  Institute  should  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
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COUNSELING  IN  RELIGIOUS  LIFE:  AN  ONGOING  PROCESS 

June  19-21  Director:  SiSTER  Bessie  Chambers 

Fee:   $35  School  of  Education 

Non-Credit  Boston  College 

Registration:  June  19,  2:00-4:00  p.m.,  the  Foyer,  Gushing  Hall. 

This  institute  will  have  a  limited  registration  which  will  be  open  to 
Formation  Personnel,  Counselors  with  religious  communities,  and  Person- 
nel Director.  The  talks  and  discussion  will  focus  on  the  team  approach  in 
formation,  applications  of  both  career  and  personality  counseling  with 
professed  sisters.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  Room  1,  Gushing  Hall  and 
adjacent  rooms. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Special  Program  at  the 

Morgan  Memorial  Fresh  Air  Camp 

Summer  Session,  1968 

June  21-August  29  Institute  Director:  Dr.  Robert  L.  Belenky 

Setting: 

Morgan  Memorial  Inc.,  a  charitable,  non-profit  organization,  spon- 
sors a  "Fresh  Air  Camp"  in  South  Athol,  Massachusetts,  approximately 
one  and  one  half  hours  from  Boston.  During  each  of  two  four-week  ses- 
sions, two  hundred  and  fifty  children  attend,  all  from  inner  city  poverty 
areas.  The  camp  is  coeducational  and  the  age  ranges  from  six  to  fourteen. 

By  utilizing  a  summer  camp  as  a  teacher  training  facility,  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  children  intimately  and  totally  in 
a  setting  which  offers  maximal  human  interaction  with  minimal  inter- 
ference from  role  and  status  considerations. 

Students  Will: 

1.  interact  with  children  on  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  basis 

2.  bare  major  responsibility  for  children's  welfare  for  a  month  at  a 
time 

3.  know  poor  children  in  something  quite  unlike  a  formal  classroom 
setting. 

The  Courses: 

Ed.  347 a — Practicum  in  Camp  Counseling (5  graduate  credits) 

A  supervised  practicum  for  persons  in  Master's  level  programs  or  be- 
yond. Milieu  approaches  to  child  care  will  be  stressed  and  it  is  expected 
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that  proficiency  will  be  gained  in  such  skills  as  program  planning,  crisis 
intervention  and  life  space  interviewing.  This  course  may  be  substituted 
for  Ed.  347,  "Practicum  in  Child  Guidance,"  in  Boston  College's  coun- 
seling sequence. 

Ed.  284B — Special  Problems  of  the  Urban  Child  (3  graduate  credits) 
An  intensive  seminar  concerned  with  the  special  educational  prob- 
lems presented  by  children  of  the  urban  poor.  Topics  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  considered :  contemporary  functions  of  the  ghetto  school, 
correlates  of  marginal  academic  performance,  political  power,  (black  and 
otherwise),  alienation  versus  motivation,  the  community  school,  con- 
trolling one's  destiny,  self  concept,  intelligence,  etc.  This  course  may 
be  substituted  for  Ed.  284A,  "Psychology  and  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children"  in  Boston  College's  counseling  and  urban  education  sequences. 

Details: 

The  courses  listed  are  open  to  students  from  Boston  College's  grad- 
uate education  department,  from  similar  departments  at  other  universities, 
and  to  people  already  employed  as  teachers. 

In  order  to  enroll  in  one  or  both  of  the  courses,  the  student  must  first 
be  employed  by  the  camp.  The  courses  are  offered  only  to  students  who 
are  resident  camp  staff  members. 

The  student's  salary  will  be  identical  to  that  of  any  other  staff  mem- 
ber in  whatever  position  he  is  hired  to  fill. 

Boston  College's  summer  tuition  is  $45.00  per  credit  plus  $5  regis- 
tration fee. 

Undergraduates  may  register  with  special  permission. 

Married  as  well  as  single  students  may  apply. 

The  counselor's  employment  runs  from  June  21  through  August  29 
just  ten  weeks. 

Steps  1  and  2: 

1.  Each  student  should  arrange  immediately  for  an  employment  inter- 
view with  the  camp  director,  Mr.  David  Helms,  at  the  following 
address: 

Morgan  Memorial  Fresh  Air  Camp 
95  Berkeley  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Phone:   426-9670 

2.  The  student  should  then  contact  the  instructor.  Dr.  Robert  Belenky, 
at: 

315  Campion  Hall 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
Phone:  332-3200,  Ext.  895  or  2214 
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Note:  Expect  to  suffer!  The  job  will  be  difficult  and  the  course  work 
demanding.  However,  adversity  will  be  mixed  with  pleasure  and 
the  total  experience  will  no  doubt  be  viewed  in  retrospect  as 
enormously  valuable  and  thoroughly  enjoyable. 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

June  24- July  3  Director:  Sister  Mary  Josephina,  C.S.J. 

9:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m.  each  day       Campion  Hall,  Room  310 
3  graduate  credits  Boston  College 

Fees:  $45  per  credit 

$  5  registration  fee 

Because  of  the  emphasis  on  Early  Childhood  Education,  school  sys- 
tems are  concentrating  their  excellence  especially  in  the  first  three  years 
beginning  with  kindergarten.  To  effect  an  adequate  adjustment  from  the 
security  of  the  home  to  the  world  of  school,  these  early  years  demand  at- 
tention since  education  plays  a  major  role  in  shaping  the  future  of  the 
child  with  the  multiple  dimensions  operating  and  influencing  his  poten- 
tial optimally.  Therefore,  Boston  College  School  of  Education  offers  as  a 
service  to  teachers,  parents  and  those  interested  in  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation a  two-week  institute  which  may  or  may  not  be  taken  for  credits. 

The  Institute  will  meet  daily,  Monday  through  Friday,  June  24-July  3, 
from  9:00-11:45  and  1:30-4:00  in  Room  300,  Campion  Hall. 

Registration:  Monday,  June  24,  8:30  a.m. -10  a.m.  in  Campion  Audi- 
torium. 


ALLIED  ARTS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

(S  Ed   285A) 

June  24-July  12  Director:  Paul  R.  McDade 

1:00  p.m. -4:00  p.m.  Division  of  Special  Education  and 
3  credit  hours  Rehabilitation 

$45  per  credit  96  College  Road 

plus  $5  registration  fee  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

The  workshop  is  designed  to  enable  prospective  special  class  teachers 
to  develop  a  curriculum  program  in  the  area  of  allied  arts  based  upon  the 
economics  of  daily  living.  Laboratory  experiences  are  a  vital  and  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  workshop.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  organization 
and  planning  of  instructional  activities  and  materials  suited  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  exceptional  children.  This  is  the  type  of  course  that  is 
required  for  certification  as  a  special  class  teacher  in  some  states.  Students 
will  register  on  the  regular  Summer  Session  dates. 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION: 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  METHOD  IN  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

June  24-July  12  Director:  David  M.  Rasmussen 

3  graduate  credits  available  Department  of  Philosophy 

$50  per  week,  plus  living  Boston  College 

expenses  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 

Significant  scholars  representing  phenomenological,  transcendental, 
structural,  analytic  and  existential  perspectives  will  consider  the  problem 
of  method  in  religious  studies.  Lecture,  discussion,  interpretation. 

Lecturers:  Mircea  Eliade,  University  of  Chicago 

Bernard  Lonergan,  Regis  College,  Toronto 
Donald  Evans,  University  of  Toronto 
William  Richardson,   Fordham  University 
Mariasusai  Dhavomony,  Gregorian  University,  Rome 

Registration:  Monday,  June  24,  8:30  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  Room  213, 
McElroy  Commons. 

Location:  Murray  Conference  Room,  McElroy  Commons. 


WORKSHOP  IN  ADVANCED  ACADEMIC  ART 

(S  Ed   223A) 

June  24- August  2  Director:  Mr.  Constantine  Arvanites 

2,  3  credits  Coordinator:  Mr.  Allison  Macomber 

Lyons  Hall,  Studio  409 

Boston  College 

Registration  and  Location:  Alumni  Hall,  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Water  Color  or  Oil  with  a  professional  gallery  painter  in  a  pic- 
turesque Tudor  manor  house  studio  and  court  yard.  Ideal  summer  atmos- 
phere and  association  with  an  established  painter  and  a  sculptor. 

Afternoon  lectures  in  design  and  related  subjects  .  .  .  studio  prac- 
tice in  both  academic  and  contemporary  techniques  such  as  the  development 
of  landscape  or  portraiture  into  imagery  or  abstraction  .  .  .  introduction 
to  advanced  media,  lucite,  etc. 

Individual  instruction  and  studio  work  will  permit  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work.  Three  credits  will  be  given  for  upper  division  work 
and  two  credits  will  be  given  for  undergraduate  lower  division. 

Applicants  must  receive  approval  from  Mr.  Allison  Macomber,  Bos- 
ton College,  Artist-in-Residence. 

For  pre-registration  or  further  information  write  to  Mr.  Macomber, 
Lyons  409,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167. 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTE:  THE  INTELLECTUAL  IN  THE  CHURCH 

June  24-August  2  Director:  Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J. 

3  graduate  credits*  Location:  Carney,  Room  106 

$45  per  credit  plus  |5  Registration  Fee 
Cooperating:    Professor  Samuel  J.  Miller 

Professor  Thomas  H.  O'Connor 

Professor  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

Professor  John  Ratte  (Amherst  College) 

Section  J:          Problems  in  the  Patristic  Period 

Justin  Martyr  and  the  Uses  of  Philosophy 
Clement  of  Alexandria:  The  Logos  as  Pedagogue 
The  Gnostic  Temptation 
Origen 

Christian  vs.  Pagan  Learning:  Tertullian,  Jerome,  Augustine 
Aquinas  as  Climax  and  Transition 
Section  II:  This  section  centers  about  the  theme  of  the  intellectual  and 
the  Church  from,  roughly,  1300  to  1789.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  in  the  Renaissance  period  to  show  how  the  human- 
istic critique  of  Petrarch,  Lorenzo  Valla,  and  Erasmus 
failed  to  make  an  impression  on  an  unreformed  Church 
and  how  in  the  Reformation  this  critique  was  reinforced 
by  the  genuine  doubts  on  the  part  of  major  reformers 
(Luther  and  Calvin)  that  there  was  any  hope  for  a  revived 
Christendom  within  the  ecclesiastical  structure  dominant  in 
the  I6th  century.  After  a  brief  consideration  of  the  attempt 
at  Trent  to  preserve  Church  structure,  the  final  topics  will 
be  organized  about  the  real  alienation  of  the  intellectuals 
in  the  1 8th  century  when,  after  wars  of  religion  and  inces- 
sant polemicism,  all  institutional  churches  were  confronted 
with  a  real  challenge  under  the  guise  of  common  sense. 
Throughout  all  these  periods  within  this  unit,  the  point  of 
departure  will  be  the  thinking  of  individuals  who  can  be 
called  representatives  of  the  dominant  intellectual  trends  of 
their  times. 
Section  III:      The  Challenge  of  Modernity 

The  Sociology   of  the  Christian   Intellectual   in   a   Secular 

World. 
Science  and  Society  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries:  Revolu- 
tion and  Evolution 
Christian  Scholarship  in  the   19th  Century:  Theology  and 

History 
The  Dilemma  of  Liberal  Catholicism:  From  Lamennais  to 

the  Modernists 
The  20th  Century  in  Europe:  From  Modernism  to  Marxism 
The  20th  Century  in  America:  Professors  and  Prophets 
Retrospect  and  Prospect:  Freedom  and  Responsibility  of  the 

Intellectual 
*  Credits  are  granted  through  the  History  Department. 
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INSTITUTE  IN  LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

June  24- August  2  Director:  Dr.  John  Junkala 

9:00-11:00  a.m.,  1:00-4:00  p.m.  Boston  College 

For  Massachusetts  residents  Dept.  of  Special  Education 

6  credits  96  College  Road 

Tuition  free  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

In  Conjunction  with  THE  BUREAU  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  MASS. 
DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION 

For  classroom  teachers  and  a  limited  number  of  administrative  and 
pupil-service  personnel. 

Designed  to  serve  as  a  theoretical  and  practical  introduction  to  the 
field  of  learning  disabilities.  Morning  lectures  will  be  followed  by  after- 
noon practica.  A  demonstration  class  of  children  with  learning  disabilities 
will  be  in  operation,  and  will  be  observable  via  closed-circuit  television. 
The  bulk  of  the  practicum  experience  will  evolve  around  the  design  of 
instructional  tasks,  and  the  construction  and  use  of  materials  appropriate 
for  children  with  specific  learning  disabilities.  Students  will  register  on  the 
regular  Summer  Session  dates. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  AND  COMPUTER  OPERATION 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AND  SECONDARY 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

June  24- August  2  For  Information:  Rev.  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

1)  Course  in  Computer  Programming  and  Computer  Operation  for  high 
school  students.  This  is  a  non-credit  course,  and  the  fee  for  the  six 
week  period  will  be  $60.  The  course  will  treat  Fortran  and  machine 
languages  and  the  student  will  receive  experience  on  an  IBM  1620. 

2)  Course  in  Computer  Programming  and  Computer  Operation  for  Sec- 
ondary School  Teachers.  There  will  be  three  upper  division  under- 
graduate credits  given  for  this  course.  Tuition  for  the  course  is  $45 
per  credit  together  with  a  $25  laboratory  fee  and  a  $5  registration  fee 
for  a  total  of  $165.  Teachers  may  audit  the  course  for  a  fee  of  $75. 
The  course  will  treat  the  essentials  of  Fortran  and  machine  language 
programming.  The  teacher  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  IBM 
1620  during  the  course. 

Location:  Campion  Hall,  Room  9. 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN  MATHEMATICS  FOR  JUNIOR 
AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

June  24- August  2  Director:  Rev.  Stanley  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

This  Institute  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 

those  who  receive  NSF  awards.   However,   a  few  non-National  Science 
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Foundation  teachers  will  be  accepted  on  regular  Summer  Session  status  for 
any  or  all  courses:   (Tuition  $45  per  credit— Registration  $5.) 

A  total  of  6  to  9  graduate  credits  will  be  granted  upon  successful 
completion  of  course  work.  Interested  persons  should  consult  the  Director 
named  above  for  further  course  details  and  registration  procedures. 

Location:  Campion  Hall,  Rooms  7,  8,  207,  208. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN  THE  EARTH  SCIENCE  CURRICULUM 
PROJECT:  OUR  DYNAMIC  EARTH,  GALAXY  AND  UNIVERSE 

For  Master-Teachers  of  Secondary  School  Earth  Science 

June  24- August  2  Director:  Rev.  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J. 

This  is  an  NSF  funded  project  to  train  thirty  master — or  lead — 
teachers  in  the  new  Earth  Science  Curriculum  Project  (ESCP)  who  will 
return  to  their  school  systems  not  only  to  teach  courses  in  the  ESCP  but 
also  to  conduct  in-service  training  for  fellow  ESCP  teachers.  This  program, 
directed  by  an  ESCP  writer,  is  staffed  by  individuals  who  have  been  active 
both  in  the  writing  and  testing  phases  of  the  development  of  the  ESCP 
materials,  namely  Mr.  Richard  P.  Hamilton,  Assoc.  Director,  Earth  Science 
Teacher,  Mt.  Greylock  Regional  High  School;  Astronomy — Prof.  Thornton 
L.  Page,  Wesley  an.  Univ.;  Meteorology — Mr.  Norman  J.  MacDonald, 
M.I.T.  and  WBZ-TV;  Oceanography— Dr.  Robert  E.  Stevenson,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Galveston,  Texas;  and  Geophysics — Prof.  Randolph 
W.  Bromery,  Univ.  of  Mass. 

The  purpose  of  this  institute  is  to  provide  the  ESCP  teacher  with  a 
truly  interdisciplinary,  in-depth  background  with  the  primary  emphasis 
being  on  the  dynamic  aspects  of  our  environment  and  therefore  on  the 
scientific  description  of  change  in,  on,  and  above  Earth,  the  Galaxy  and 
the  Universe.  It  is  designed  not  only  for  those  having  experience  with  the 
ESCP  materials  but  also  a  background  in  the  related  sciences  and  math- 
ematics. 

The  chief  objective  of  this  intensive  advanced  laboratory,  problem 
solving  and  field  oriented  interdisciplinary  program  is  to  achieve  mastery 
of  background  materials  which  go  beyond  the  immediate  basic  needs  of 
the  average  ninth  grade  ESCP  teacher.  This  is  an  enrichment  program  de- 
signed to  make  the  qualified  ESCP  teacher  a  master-ESCP  teacher  with 
background  suited  to  offering  effective  in-service  training  in  the  teacher's 
school  system  or  district. 

Six  graduate  credits,  applicable  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  M.S.T.  or  for  the  M.S.  degree,  will  be  awarded 
for  successful  participation  in  the  institute.  Further  information  and  appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  from:  Rev.  Prof.  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J., 
Director,  ESCP  Summer  Institute — D205,  Department  of  Geology  and 
Geophysics,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167. 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN  PHYSICS 
FOR  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICS 

June  24- August  2  Director:  Dr.  Frederick  E.  White 

Supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  this  Institute  aims  at 
helping  teachers  with  weak  or  insufficient  background  training  in  Physics. 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Calculus  will  be  studied  thoroughly  with 
the  major  emphasis  on  the  Electricity  and  Magnetism  course.  This  is  the 
third  part  of  a  sequential  study  of  the  fundamental  areas  of  physics.  The 
other  parts  which  it  is  hoped  to  offer  in  subsequent  summers  are:  Modern 
Physics,  Optics  and  Electronics,  and  Mechanics.  The  areas  are  taken  one 
at  a  time  to  allow  full  understanding  of  the  principles  and  mathematical 
techniques  involved.  There  are  no  formal  prerequisites  for  the  program- 
mathematical  tools  will  be  developed  as  need  arises  in  the  presentation  of 
Physics  as  a  unified  whole. 

Participants  will  be  chosen  from  applicants  possessing  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Appointment,   for   1 968-69,  as  a  Physics  teacher  in  senior  high 
school. 

2.  Preferably,  three  to  ten  years  experience  in  teaching  Physics  in 
senior  high  school. 

3.  Less  than  18  semester  hours  of  upper-division  credits  in  Physics, 
exclusive  of  those  earned  in  this  sequence. 

4.  Preferably,  credit  for  successful  participation  in  previous   Insti- 
tutes in  Physics  at  Boston  College. 

Daily  sessions  will  include  formal  lectures  followed  by  discussions; 
problem-solving  seminars,  and  laboratory  work.  Opportunities  will  be  af- 
forded for  individual  and  small-group  conferences  with  staff  members. 
On  one  afternoon  each  week  a  field  trip  or  pertinent  instructional  films 
will  replace  the  laboratory  session.  Daily  home-problems  will  be  assigned. 

Six  upper-division  credits,  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergrad- 
uates, may  be  earned  by  successful  participation  in  the  Institute.  Successful 
participation  in  the  sequence  of  four  Institutes  will  be  recognized  by  a 
special  certificate  of  Postgraduate  Study  of  Physics. 

If  numbers  permit,  a  few  teachers  of  Physics  who  otherwise  possess 
the  requirements  may  be  admitted  to  the  Institute,  without  National  Science 
Foundation  support,  on  regular  Summer  School  Status:  Tuition  $45  per 
credit.  Registration  $5. 
Location:  Higgins  Hall,  Rooms  266,  366,  459. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN  RADIATION  BIOLOGY  FOR 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  BIOLOGY 

June  24- August  2  Director:  Dr.  Walter  J.  Fimian,  Jr. 

A  Teacher  Training  Program  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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The  Institute  will  consist  of  an  integrated  lecture  and  laboratory  study 
of  the  types  of  radiations  in  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  and  unstable 
isotopes;  the  physical  and  photochemical  reactions  to  radiation  and  their 
biological  implications;  the  tracer  and  therapeutic  application  of  radiation 
in  the  biological  system;  and  the  precautions  necessary  for  the  utilization 
of  radioactive  material  in  the  biological  experiment. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Institute,  the  applicant  (man  or 
woman)  must: 

1.  Possess  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  Have  completed  at  least  three  academic  years  of  Senior  High 
School  teaching  by  the  time  of  admission  to  the  Institute,  at  least 
one  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  field  of  Biology  (and  that 
within  the  last  three  years). 

3.  Devote  full-time  to  the  Institute  during  the  entire  session. 

Further  priority  will  also  be  given  to  applicants  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  previous  Summer  Institute  participation.  The  Institute 
is  particularly  designed  towards  work  at  a  level  normally  requiring  at 
least  two  or  three  years  of  prior  study  in  basic  subject  matter  in  the  Bio- 
logical Sciences. 

Six  academic  credits  may  be  earned  by  successful  participation  in  the 
Institute;  these  are  "upper-division"  credits,  for  qualified  graduates  and 
advanced  undergraduates.  Successful  participation  in  the  Institute  will  be 
recognized  by  the  award  of  a  special  Certificate  of  Postgraduate  Study  of 
Radiation  Biology. 

Due  to  the  limited  number  of  participants  permitted  (20),  the  In- 
stitute is  restricted  to  N.S.F.  and  A. E.G.  sponsored  trainees  only  (as  de- 
termined by  the  selection  committee  of  the  Institute). 

Location:  Higgins  Hall,  Room  423.  Laboratory:  Higgins  110. 

INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE  BIBLE  IN  JERUSALEM 

July  5-August  15  Director:  Dr.  David  Neiman 

The  Boston  College  Institute  for  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  was  es- 
tablished in  order  to  provide  a  program  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  its 
archaeology  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Theology  of  Boston  College,  and  under  the  ideal  conditions 
provided  by  conducting  this  Institute  in  the  Holy  Land  with  headquarters 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

During  the  1968  season  the  Institute  will  conduct  a  six-week  program 
in  Archaeology  and  Biblical  Studies. 

The  Institute  will  provide  a  program  of  intensive  study  of  the  land 
of  the  Bible,  its  history,  geography,  and  demography,  combined  with  field 
trips  to  archaeological  sites  and  antiquities  in  situ  and  field  work  in  biblical 
archaeology  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  leading  archaeologists 
of  the  Bible. 
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Applications  to  the  Institute  will  be  considered  from  qualified  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  take  the  program  as  a  part  of  their  own  continuing  edu- 
cation without  concern  for  course  credits.  Students  of  Boston  College  or 
of  other  colleges  or  universities  who  wish  to  take  this  program  for  academic 
credit  may  do  so  if  they  are  in  good  standing  in  their  respective  institutions, 
are  qualified,  and  have  permission  from  their  college  to  apply  these  credits 
to  their  course  requirements. 

THE  COURSE  PROGRAM 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL  (3  credits) 
THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  PALESTINE  (3  credits) 

The  courses  will  consist  of  lectures,  study  sessions,  field  trips,  and 
three  weeks  of  work  on  an  archaeological  expedition  under  the  supervision 
and  guidance  of  field  archaeologists. 

The  following  topics  will  be  studied  in  the  lectures  and  readings  that 
will  be  given  during  the  class  sessions: 

I.  Introduction  to  the  Land  of  the  Bible 

II.  The  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 

III.  History  of  Israel  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 

IV.  The  Archaeology  of  the  Bible:  Early  Biblical  Period 
V.  The  Archaeology  of  the  Bible:  Later  Biblical  Period 

The  following  topics  will  be  studied  at  the  sites  of  the  archaeological 
excavations : 

VI.     Technique  and  Method  in  Palestinian  Archaeology 

VII.     The  Archaeology  of  Palestine:  Specific  sites  will  be  visited 
and  lectures  given  by  the  archaeologists. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXPEDITION 

The  archaeological  expedition  in  which  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  Institute  will  participate  will  be  one  of  the  expeditions  in  progress 
under  the  guidance  of  a  leading  archaeologist  and  sponsored  by  one  of  the 
major  institutions  already  conducting  such  excavations. 

FIELD  EXPEDITIONS 

The  following  field  expeditions  will  be  undertaken  by  the  members 
of  the  Institute  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  field  expeditions  is  to  study  the  history  and  archaeology  of 
the  Holy  Land  at  first  hand  to  get  an  impression  of  the  geographical 
realities  of  biblical  history. 

FIELD  EXPEDITION  I 

(One  Day) 
Jerusalem,  the  Desert  of  Judah,  Jericho,  the  Dead  Sea,  'Ain  Feshkha, 
the  Caves  of  Khirbet  Qumran.  Lectures  on  the  history  and  archaeology  of 
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Jericho  will  be  held  on  the  site  of  the  cities,  and  lectures  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  their  significance  to  Biblical  Studies  will  be  given  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  place  of  their  discovery  at  Qumran  and  at  'AIn  Feshkha. 

FIELD  EXPEDITION  II 

(Three  Days) 

Philistia,  the  Sharon  Plain,  Northern  Israel,  Galilee,  the  Valley  of 
Jezreel,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria. 

From  Ashdod  to  Jaffa-Tel-Aviv,  to  Caesarea,  Mount  Carmel,  Megid- 
do,  Haifa,  Acco,  Safed  Upper  Galilee,  Banyas,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Caper- 
naum, Nazareth,  the  Jordan  Valley,  Beth  Alpha,  Ein-Harod,  Beth-Shan, 
Jenin,  Samaria,  Shechem,  Mount  Gerizim,  Shiloh,  Gibeah,  Bethel,  'Ai,  and 
Jerusalem. 

This  tour  will  embrace  the  archaeology  and  history  of  the  period  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  northern  Kingdom  of  Israel.  Lectures  will 
be  conducted  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  at  the  important 
archaeological  sites  and  at  the  temporary  campsites. 

FIELD  EXPEDITION  III 

(Two  Days) 

Southern  Israel,  the  Negev  Desert,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  the  excavations  at  Lachish,  to 
Beersheba.  From  Beersheba  to  the  Ramon  Crater.  From  the  Ramon  Crater 
via  Beersheba  to  Arad.  The  excavations  at  Tell  Arad,  Masada,  Sodom, 
Fin  Gedi.  From  Fin  Gedi,  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Jericho, 
and  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 

ACADEMIC  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Institute  in  Archaeology  is  catalogued  as  two  Upper 
Division  courses  and  can  be  credited  for  six  credits  towards  a  degree  for 
students  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  towards  the  B.A.  degree  for  under- 
graduates. These  credits  can  be  assigned  to  the  departments  of  Art,  An- 
thropology, Architecture,  History,  or  Religion.  Students  who  wish  to  apply 
the  credit  for  the  Summer  Institute  courses  towards  a  Graduate  degree 
will  be  required  to  take  examinations  in  the  courses  and  to  complete  a  term 
paper  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Faculty.  Students  who  wish  to  apply 
the  credits  towards  a  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  ex- 
aminations. Upon  completion  of  all  the  required  work  with  a  satisfactory 
grade  (C  or  better  for  undergraduates,  or  B  or  better  for  graduate  students), 
the  student  will  receive  six  credits  to  apply  to  his  course  requirements 
in  his  own  program.  Students  who  will  have  these  credits  transferred  to 
another  college  or  university  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  having 
these  courses  and  the  six  credits  approved  for  credit  at  their  own  college 
or  university.  Upon  completion  of  the  requirements,  a  transcript  of  the 
student's  grade  will  be  forwarded  to  his  home  institution. 
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FEES  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE  —  1968 

The  fee  for  the  Summer  Institute  in  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  is  all- 
inclusive.  It  includes  round-trip  air  fare  from  Boston  or  New  York  to 
Israel,  six  weeks  in  Israel,  room  and  board  at  the  facilities  provided  by 
the  Institute,  and  all  travel  and  field  trips  provided  for  in  the  program. 
The  fee  for  the  Institute  for  1968  will  be  $1,195.00. 

STATUS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  Boston  College  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  in  Jeru- 
salem is  an  Institute  of  the  Department  of  Theology  of  Boston  College, 
under  the  supervision  of  its  Chairman,  and  offering  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Theology. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

David  Neiman,  M.A.  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology,  Director  of  the  histitute 

Yohanan  Aharoni,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Bible  at  the  Hebreiv  University  of  ferusalem,  Ar- 
chaeologist, Lecturer  on  the  Archaeology  of  the  Land  of  Israel. 

Magen  Broshi,  M.A., 

Curator  of  the  Israel  Museum,  Jerusalem,  Archaeologist,  Director 
of  the  Archaeological  Expedition 

Rev.  Philip  J.  King,  Ph.D., 

Professor   of    Old   Testament,    St.    John's   Seminary,    Brighton, 
Mass.,  Lecturer  on  Biblical  History 

Baruch  a.  Levine,  Ph.D., 

Associate   Professor   of   Biblical   Studies,    Brand eis    University, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Religion  and  Ritual 

REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

Students  who  wish  to  register  for  the  Institute  for  1968  should  fill 
out  the  enclosed  application  form  and  mail  it  with  a  Registration  Fee  of 
$10  (non-refundable)  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

If  the  applicant  is  notified  that  his  application  has  been  accepted,  he 
(she)  shall  complete  registration  by  remitting  the  first  payment  of  $385, 
which  is  due  15  days  after  being  accepted  to  the  program. 

A  payment  of  $400  is  due  on  the  1st  of  May,  I968. 
The  final  payment  of  $400,  due  on  June  1,  1968. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

July  15 -July  18  Director:  Rev,  John  Correia-Afonso,  S.J. 

Non-credit  Fee:  $50 

$25  for  Summer  Session  enrolled  students 
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Lecture  and  Discussion  hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  Boston  College  Summer  Session  will  offer  a  series  of  five  lec- 
tures by  Rev.  John  Correia-Afonso,  S.J.,  Secretary  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  His  subject  will  be  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  DEVELOPING 
NATIONS.  Rev.  Correia-Afonso,  a  native  of  Goa,  is  an  honors  scholar 
and  doctoral  graduate  of  the  University  of  Bombay.  His  theological  studies 
were  undertaken  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  Weston,  Massachusetts.  In  1963, 
Rev.  Correia-Afonso  was  a  visiting  professor  at  Boston  College.  Former 
president  of  St.  Xavier's  College  in  Bombay,  director  of  the  Heras  Institute 
of  Indian  History  and  Culture,  and  Provincial  Superior  of  the  Bombay 
Jesuit  Province,  Rev.  Correia-Afonso  has  authored  ]esuit  Letters  and  In- 
dian History  (1955),  Even  Unto  the  Indies  (1956),  and  The  Soul  of 
Modern  India  (I960).  He  has  authored  many  articles. 

His  lectures  will  add  to  the  international  focus  of  Boston  College's 
Summer  Session.  In  summary,  they  will  cover: 

I.     The  Integral  Development  of  Man 

Man,  a  being  in  process;  manking,  a  family  in  movement;  goals 
of  man  as  individual,  of  mankind  as  growing  unity;  integral  hu- 
manism and  the  development  of  nations. 

II.     Culture  and  Development 

Problems  of  cultural  change  and  cultural  lag;  the  conflict  of 
civilizations;  impact  of  nationalism  and  of  technology;  implica- 
tions of  the  fight  against  poverty;  technology  and  culture;  the 
spiritual  crisis. 

III.  Missions  and  Development — I 

Religion  as  an  agent  of  change  in  respect  to  the  person  (indi- 
vidual) and  the  group;  examples  of  world  religions  as  formative 
powers  of  individual  cultures;  the  Christian  presence  in  Asia 
since  the  l6th  century;  colonization  and  colonialism;  the  Church 
and  national  cultures. 

IV.  Missions  and  Development  —  II 

Vatican  II  and  the  theology  of  the  missions;  the  Church  in  the 
service  of  man  at  all  levels,  ecumenical  perspectives;  inrooting 
of  Catholicism  in  Asian  countries — prospects,  approaches,  goals. 

V.     Towards  a  Theology  of  Development 

Man  on  pilgrimage;  man  and  Christ — the  economy  of  the  In- 
carnation; synthetic  view  of  some  lines  of  a  theology  of  develop- 
ment; key  Christian  principles;  obligations  of  the  Christian  con- 
science. 
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INSTITUTE  ON  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION  AND  THE 
SACRED  LITURGY 

July  15  to  July  26  Co-Directors:  Dr.  J.  Paul  Marcoux 

10  a.m. -12  noon  and  2-4  p.m. 

No  sessions  on  July  20  and  21  Dr.  C.  Alexander  Peloquin 

Recital,  July  26,  8:00  p.m. 

Credit:  none  Cost:  $100.00  (excluding  room  and  board) 

A  two-week  institute  designed  to  be  of  value  to  laymen  and  religious 
as  well  as  clerics,  this  program  will  focus  on  twin  aspects  of  creative  ex- 
pression in  liturgical  renewal — namely,  the  sung  word  and  the  spoken 
word.  Dr.  C.  Alexander  Peloquin,  international  authority  on  liturgical 
music,  will  conduct  a  series  of  lecture-demonstrations  on  the  church  choir, 
congregational  singing  and  related  aspects  of  musical  expression  in  the 
church.  In  the  spoken  arts.  Dr.  J.  Paul  Marcoux  of  the  Boston  College 
Speech  Department  will  parallel  Dr.  Peloquin's  work.  Lecture-demonstra- 
tions, recitals,  and  discussions  will  deal  with  basic  problems  of  oral  reading 
and  specifically  with  those  aspects  of  the  oral  reading  of  the  Bible  and  litur- 
gical texts  which  affect  the  lector  as  well  as  the  cleric  in  the  celebration  of  the 
liturgy.  A  final  recital  which  will  include  sung  as  well  as  spoken  expressions 
of  biblical  and  liturgical  material  is  planned.  Institute  members  themselves 
will  be  featured  in  the  recital. 

Guest  lecturers  will  include  authorities  on  the  oral  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  in  specialized  areas  of  choral  singing,  and  in  liturgical  renewal. 

The  Institute  is  designed  to  have  particular  appeal  to  parish  lectors, 
lay  leaders,  religious  who  are  concerned  with  the  new  liturgy  in  their  com- 
munities, priests  who  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  leadership  on 
the  parochial  level  in  these  areas,  choir  singers  and  directors,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  creative  arts  as  they  affect  the  life  of  the  church. 

Registration:  Monday,  July  15,  10  a.m.- 12  noon.  Room  213,  McElroy 
Commons. 

Location  of  Institute:  Murray  Conference  Room,  McElroy  Commons. 
For  further  information  contact: 

Dr.  J.  Paul  Marcoux 

Lyons  407,  Ext.  318,  319 

THE  ECONOMICS  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  NURSING 

PROFESSION 

July  15 -August  2  Director:  Ingeborg  G.  Mauksch,  R.N. 

4  credits 

$45  per  credit 

$5  registration  fee 

Registration:  Cushing  Hall  foyer:  July   15,  8:30  a.m. -10:00  a.m. 

This  Institute  will  involve  concepts  of  professionalism  and  how  they 
relate  to   two   broad   components   of  professionalization:    economics   and 
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power.  Such  problems  as  controls  in  nursing,  the  slow  assumption  of  au- 
tonomy on  the  part  of  the  nurses  and  the  reasons  for  submissive  behavior 
of  nurses  will  be  discussed.  Some  comparisons  with  other  employed  pro- 
fessionals which  are  valid  will  be  made  and  the  dilemma  of  the  profes- 
sional who  must  function  within  a  bureaucracy  will  be  explored.  Col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  role  of  ANA  will  be  traced  historically  in  re- 
gard to  its  stance  on  control  assumption.  Completed  incidents  of  assertive 
behavior  on  the  part  of  nurses  will  be  explored. 

Resource  persons  such  as  a  labor  lawyer,  a  staff  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Nurses  Association,  and  a  sociologist  will  be  utilized  during  the 
course  of  this  Institute.  An  extensive  bibliography  and  other  materials  will 
be  available  for  the  various  sessions.  Lectures  and  informal  group  partici- 
pation are  some  of  the  methods  planned  for  conducting  this  Institute. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  TRAINABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

IN  SCHOOL 
(S  Ed  286A) 

July  15-August  2  Director:  Dr.  John  R.  Eichorn 

1:00  p.m.-4:00  p.m. 

3  credits 

|45  per  credit  —  $5  registration  fee 

Registration:  Full  time  Summer  Session  students:  June  22,  23  and  26  in 
Roberts  Center.  Students  enrolling  only  in  this  course  register 
in  Summer  Session  Office,  Campion  200  —  9:00  a.m.-12:00 
noon — July  17. 

This  workshop  has  been  planned  to  permit  participants  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  programs  which  provide  for  the  trainable  mentally  re- 
tarded in  regular  day  schools.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  philosophy 
of  special  education  for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded,  composition  of 
special  classes  for  these  children  and  youth,  and  curriculum  planning  to 
suit  the  needs  of  those  of  school  age. 

Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  evaluate  curriculum 
guides  in  use,  to  consider  physical  facilities  for  special  classes,  and  special 
materials  and  equipment  suitable  for  these  children  and  youth.  Special 
problems  confronted  in  providing  educational  services  for  the  trainable 
mentally  retarded  will  be  treated. 

A  tentative  list  of  topics  include: 

Determining  potential 
Setting  goals 

Home-school  relationships 
Relationship  with  other  school  children 
Evaluating  progress 
Sheltered  workshops 

For  additional  information  contact  the  director. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  numbered        1  -    99     undergraduate  courses,  lower  division 

100  -  199     upper  division  courses  which  may  be  taken 
for  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit 

200  -  299     graduate  courses 

300  -  399     graduate  seminars 

Morning  courses  numbered  through  199  meet  daily  Monday  through 
Friday. 

Courses  numbered  200  and  above  meet  five  times  the  first  week,  three 
times  weekly  thereafter  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Department  and  the 
discretion  of  the  professor. 

Evening  courses  meet  daily  Monday  through  Thursday. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  immediately  after  the  title  of  each  course, 
all  courses  run  from  June  24  to  August  2. 

THE  CLASSROOM  NUMBER  FOR  EACH  COURSE  IS  SHOWN 
AFTER  TIME  OF  COURSE.  LETTERS  DESIGNATE  BUILDINGS  AS 
FOLLOWS:  C — Carney;  D — Devlin;  E — Campion;  F — Fulton;  G — Gas- 
son;  H — Higgins;  L — Lyons;  N — Gushing. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  change  classrooms  as  designated  in  the  catalog, 
change  will  be  posted  on  door  of  classroom  shown  in  the  catalog.  See  map 
in  centerfold  for  building  locations. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  RESERVES  THE  RIGHT  TO  CHANGE 
OR  WITHDRAW  OFFERINGS  IF  NECESSARY. 


ACCOUNTING 

Arthur  L.  Glynn,  Chairman  Office — Fulton  315 

S  Ac  le — Elementary  Accounting  I  (June  24-July  12)  (5  credits) 
The  basic  principles  necessary  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
books  and  records  used  in  business  are  stressed.  The  course  includes  the 
principle  of  debits  and  credits;  opening,  adjusting  and  closing  books; 
classification  and  analysis  of  accounts,  working  papers  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements. 

Daily,  6:00  -  9:43  p.m.,  C205  Mr.  Arthur  Glynn 

S  Ac  2e — Elementary  Accounting  II  (July  15 -July  30)      (5  credits) 
Basic  concepts  and  procedures  of  accounting  are  further  developed. 
Trading  and  manufacturing  operations  are  studied.  Analysis  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  made.  Statement  analysis,  fund  state- 
ments and  the  basic  concept  of  consolidations  are  explored. 

Daily,  6:00  -  9:43  p.m.,  C203  Mr.  Fred  Zappala 
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S  Ac  31e — Control  (3  credits) 

Management  control  through  the  use  of  cost  data  is  stressed.  Among 
the  subjects  covered  are  budgets,  standard  cost  analysis,  cost-volume- 
profit  relationships,  differential  costs,  direct  costing  and  distribution 
cost  analysis. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  pj?i.,  C206  Teacher  to  he  announced 

BIOLOGY 

Rev.  William  D.  Sullivan.  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman    Office — Higgins  327 
S  Bi  21 — General  Biology  (5,  4  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  fundamental 
of  vital  phenomena,  and  the  cell. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:30  a.m.,   (lecture)  H304 

11:00  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m..  (laboratory)  H210-H216  (Fee  $23) 

Mr.  Francis  L.  Maynard 

S  Bi  22 — Vertebrate  Zoology  (5,  4  credits) 

The  fundamental  of  classification,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
vertebrates. 

Daily,  9:00-  10:13  a.m.,  (lecture)  H304 

11:00  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m..  (laboratory)  H210-H216  (Fee  $23) 

Air.  Francis  L.  Maynard 

S  Bi  51 — Physiology  of  Human  Systems  (5  credits) 

A  treatment  of  physiological  principles  with  special  application  to 
problems  in  human  physiology.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  dem- 
onstrations of  laboratory  material. 

Daily,  9:00-  10:13  a.m.,  H422  Mr.  Gozzo 

S  Bi  246 — Biochemistry  (6  credits;  2/o  laboratory  3) 

The  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  carbohydrates,  amino  acids, 
fats,  steroids  and  their  intermediary  metabolism.  Buffer  action,  oxidative 
and  photosynthetic  phosphorylation,  protein  synthesis  and  control  sys- 
tems will  also  be  discussed.  Topics  will  be  related  to  the  living  cell  and 
organ/ sm. 

9:00-11:00  a.m.,   (lecture)  H423 

1:00  p.7n.  -  4:00  p.m.,  (laboratory)  Hi  10  (Fee  $23)  Mrs.  Rule 


BUSINESS  LAW 

William  B.  Hickey,  Acting  Chairman  Office — Fulton  404 

S  Bl  106e — Real  Estate  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  ownership, 
management  and  transfer  of  real  estate  including  the  various  interests 
in  land,  quitclaim  and  warranty  deeds,  recording  statutes,  title  examina- 
tion, fixtures,  easements,  restrictions,  liens,  leases,  mortgages,  appraisals 
and  ether  rights  and  duties  incidental  thereto. 

Daily,  8:00  -  9:43  p.m.,  C206  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Harrington 
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S  Bl  108 — Introductory  Business  Law  (3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Law.  Sources  of  Law.  Common  Law, 
Constitutional  Law,  Statutes,  State  and  Federal  Court  Systems,  Legal 
Procedure  and  Remedies,  Business  Torts,  The  Law  of  Contracts. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  F300  Mr.  William  B.  Hickey 

S  Bl  -109 — The  Law  of  Business  Organizations  (3  credits) 

The  study  of  the  law  of  Agency,  Partnerships,  Corporations,  and 
Negotiable  Instruments. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  F300  Mr.  William  B.  Hickey 

CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Irving  J.  Russell,  Chairman  Office — Devlin  407A 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  higher  amount  of  credits  is  granted  only 
to  those  students  who,  in  addition  to  the  regular  requirements  of  the 
course,  write  an  acceptable  paper.  Ch.  63  may  not  be  taken  without 
laboratory. 

S  Ch  3 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry  I  (June  24- July  12) 

(3  credits) 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  chemistry,  together  with  suitable 
applications.  The  topics  include  atomic  structure,  atomic  weights,  valence, 
weight  relationships,  solution,  chemical  equilibria. 
Daily,  9:00-10:30  a.m.,  (lecture)  L134 
Laboratory  not  offered — 1968 

Mr.  Neil  B.  Jurinski 

S  Ch  4 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry  II  (July  15- August  2) 

(3  credits) 
Continuation   of   S   Ch   3    including   electronic   structure,    oxidation- 
reduction,  metallurgy,  introduction  to  organic  chemistry  and  biochem- 
istry, study  of  selected  elements. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:30  a.m.  (lecture)  L134 
Laboratory  not  offered — 1968 

Mr.  Neil  B.  Jurinski 

S  Ch  3 Inorganic  Chemistry  I  (June  24- August  2) 

(Without  laboratory:  3  credits) 
Lectures  on  organic  compounds  through  the  carbohydrates  with  lab- 
oratory work  on  typical  syntheses  and  studies  of  properties. 
Daily,  9:00  -  9:30  a.m.  (lecture)  L202 
Laboratory  not  offered — 1968 

Mr.  David  C.  O'Donnell 

S  Ch  32 — Organic  Chemistry  II  (June  24- August  2) 

(Without  laboratory:  3  credits) 
Continuation  of  Organic  Chemistry  I. 

Daily,  10:00-10:30  a.m.,  (lecture)  L202 
Laboratory  not  offered — 1968 

Mr.  David  C.  O'Donnell 
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S  Ch  63 — Introductory  Quantitative  Analysis  (June  24- August  2) 

(4  credits) 
Theory  and  problem  work  of  Volumetric  Analysis,  including  neutral- 
ization, oxidation-reduction,  and  Complexometric  methods  of  volumetric 
analysis. 

Daily,  9:00  -  9:30  a.m.,  (lecture)  L214 

10:13  -  12:00  noon   (laboratory)    (Fee  $23) 

Mr.  Dennis  Sardella 

S  Ch  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3  credits) 

By  arrange?nent  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ch  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 
A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 


CLASSICS 
Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J.  Office— Carney  122 

S  Cl  *205 — The  Apologists  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries 

(3  credits) 
This  course  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  The- 
ology, and  is  open  to  qualified  Theology  students.  Special  provision  will 
be  made  for  Classics  students  to  read  Greek  and/or  Latin  texts. 

9:00-  10:13  a.m.,  C3  Rep.  Thomas  O'Malley,  S.J. 

S  Cl  301 — Thesis  Seminar  and  Direction 

The  number  of  credits  earned  will  not  be  more  than  six,  and  will  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  work. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

LATIN 

S  Lt  1-2 — Elementary  Latin  (6  credits) 

An  intensive  beginner's  course  in  Latin  grammar  designed  to  develop 
facility  in  reading  Latin  by  use  of  carefully  graded  selections  from  such 
authors  as  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy. 

Daily,  10:00  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  C4  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  S.J. 

GREEK 

S  Gk  199 — Readings  and  Research  (3  credits) 

Programs  in  intensive  Greek  readings,  arranged  for  individual  needs. 

Rev.  Carl  Thayer,  S.J. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

ECONOMICS 

Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  Chairman  Office — Carney  131 

S  Ec  le — Principles  of  Economics  I  (3  credits) 

Analysis  of  national  income  determination  and  the  role  of  money. 
Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  C9  Mr.  Irvin  Parsons 
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S  Ec  2e — Principles  of  Economics  II  (3  credits) 

Problems  of  equilibrium  of  the  firm  and  the  price  system. 

Daily,  8:00-9:43  p.m.,  G9  Mr.  John  M.  Chudzinski 

S  Ec  21e — Economics  of  Money  and  Banking  (5  credits) 

Analyzes  the  fundamentals  of  the  banking  systems  and  deposit  crea- 
tion, the  organization  and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  the  central  monetary  policy. 

Daily,  8:00  -  9:43  p.m.,  Cl  Mr.  Francis  Breen 

S  Ec  31 — Principles  of  Economics  I  (June  24- July  12)       (3  credits) 

Analysis  of  National  Income  Determination  and  the  role  of  money. 

Daily,  10:20  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  C303       Mr.  Vladimir  N.  Bandera 

S  Ec  32 — Principles  of  Economics  II  (July  15- August  2)  ( 3  credits) 
Problems  of  equilibrium  of  the  firm  and  the  price  system. 

Daily,  10:20  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.,  C303  Mr.  Harold  A.  Petersen 

S  Ec  51e — Elementary  Statistics  (Laboratory  Fee  $10.00)  (3  credits) 
Collection  and  classification  of  data;  tabular  and  graphic  presenta- 
tions;   frequency    distribution;    measures    of   central    tendency;    normal 
curve;  reliability  of  measures;  time  series  analysis;  index  numbers;  sim- 
ple correlation. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  Cl  Mr.  Michael  Panik 

S  Ec  102 — Macroeconomic  Analysis  (3  credits) 

Treatment  of  Keynesian  and  Post-Keynesian  developments  with  at- 
tention to  theoretical  and  empirical  analyses  of  commodity,  labor  and 
asset  spheres;  cycle  and  growth  models. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C3  Mr.  John  Walgreen 

S  Ec  280 — Capital  Theory  and  Finance  (3  credits) 

Valuation  of  assets,  rates  of  return,  cost  of  capital,  investment  at  the 
level  of  the  firm,  special  problems  concerned  with  investment  in  re- 
search, in  human,  capital,  and  in  the  public  sector. 

1:00-2:13  p.m.,  Cl02  Mr.  Harold  A.  Petersen 

S  Ec  299 — Readings  and  Research  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ec  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ec  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

EDUCATION 

Donald  T.  Donley,  Chairman  Office — Campion  100 

S  Ed  I4le — Psychology  of  Learning  (3  credits) 

The  psychological  study  of  the  nature,  characteristics  and  operative 
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forces  of  learning.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  prospective 
teacher  a  solid  psychological  basis  for  classroom  methodology. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  C302  Mr.  John  F.  T ravers,  Jr. 

Ed  202 — Modern  Educational  Thought  (3  credits) 

A  survey  of  recent  and  current  philosophies  of  education  through  the 
writings  of  representatives  of  the  major  positions. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  E107  Mr.  Pierre  D.  Lambert 

Ed  203 — Philosophy  of  Education  (3  credits) 

Fundamental  educational  problems;  the  nature  of  the  learner,  the 
agencies  responsible  for  education,  the  rights  of  parents.  Church,  and 
State  regarding  education,  and  the  philosophical  aspects  of  curriculum 
and  methodology. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  L201  Mr.  Robert  E.  Moore 

Ed  209 — History  of  American  Education  (3  credits) 

An  historical  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  development  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on 
the  cultural  context  in  which  education  has  evolved. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  E302  Mr.  Robert  E.  Moore 

Ed  211  a — Educational  Psychology  for  MAT-MST        (3  credits) 
A  study  of  development  tendencies  with  emphasis  upon  the  nature 
of  intelligence  and  factors  affecting  the  learning  process.  Open  only  to 
M.A.T.-M.S.T.  students  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

By  arrangement  Mr.  John  S.  Dacey 

Ed  214 — Modern  Psychology  and  Education  (3  credits) 

An  analysis  of  classical  and  modern  theories  of  learning  and  their 
practical  classroom  implications. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  E204  Rev.  Edward  H.  Nowlan,  S.J. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  E302  Mr.  John  E.  Travers,  Jr. 

Ed  215 — Psychology  of  Adolescence  (3  credits) 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescence  in  an  empirical  and  theoretical  study 
of  the  adolescent  personality  through  an  analysis  of  development  changes, 
behavioral  characteristics,  and  the  phenomena  of  psychic  growth.  Basic 
principles  important  to  teaching  adolescents  will  be  emphasized. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  N336  Miss  Rose  Marie  Dickson 

Ed  216 — Child  Psychology  (3  credits) 

A  multi-dimensional  study  of  the  child  with  emphasis  on  patterns  of 
growth  and  development. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  ElOl  Mr.  Francis  J.  Kelly 

Ed  217 — Principles  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene 

(3  credits) 
A  course  designed  to  study  intensively  the  dynamics  of  personality, 
mental  health,  and  mental  hygiene,  the  nature  and  determinants  of  ad- 
justment, and  the  application  of  the  principles  derived  from  this  study 
to  various  life  situations,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  ElOl  Miss  Rose  Marie  Dickson 
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Ed  222 — Children's  Literature  (3  credits) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  quality  prose  and  poetry  for 
developing  an  effective  program  in  children's  literature.  Criteria  for 
book  selection  and  teaching  procedures  are  examined. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  E103  Mr.  J.  Richard  Bath 

Ed  223  — Frontiers  of  Elementary  Education  (3  credits) 

Focus  will  be  on  recent  innovations  in  elementary  education  such  as 
programmed  learning,  team  teaching,  educational  technology  and  the 
nongraded  school,  and  on  classroom  implementation  of  current  research 
in  methods  and  materials  of  instruction. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  E103  Mr.  Fred  J.  Wilkinson 

Ed  224 — Developmental  Reading  Instruction  (3  credits) 

Teaching  techniques  and  instructional  materials  for  the  sequential  de- 
velopment of  the  basic  reading  skills  kindergarten  through  grade  eight; 
an  overview  of  current  practices,  new  trends  and  evaluative  techniques. 
9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  N331  Miss  Clare  M.  Corcoran 

Ed  225 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Techniques  in  Reading 

(3  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  regular  classroom  teacher  or  the 

reading  clinician  skill  in  diagnosing  and  removing  reading  deficiencies. 

The  causes  and  prevention  of  reading  failure  in  the  regular  classroom 

are  considered. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  E204  Mr.  J.  Richard  Bath 

Ed  226 — Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  (3  credits) 
This  course  is  designed  for  experienced  teachers  to  encourage  a 
creative  view  of  the  facets  of  the  language  arts  (other  than  reading), 
and  their  related  skills.  Emphasis  will  be  on  techniques  of  presentation 
in  all  the  areas  of  oral  and  written  expression.  This  course  is  for  candi- 
dates in  Elementary  Education,  Plan  B. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  E303  Miss  Mary  D.  Griffin 

Ed  228 — Modern  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School 

(3  credits) 
Development  of  some  of  the  central  unifying  concepts  in  mathematics 
— investigation  of  the  mathematical  systems  of  natural  numbers,  integers, 
rational  numbers,  real  numbers,  sets,  computer-oriented  mathematics, 
elements  of  algebra,  geometry  analytic  geometry.  Survey  of  pertinent 
literature  found  in  current  professional  periodicals  and  publication.  Ma- 
jor emphasis  will  be  on  content. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  E302  Mrs.  Vivian  M.  Martell 

Ed  229 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3  credits) 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  science;  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences;  pedagogical  interrelationship  be- 
tween mathematics  and  science;  although  inquiry  and  discovery  methods, 
the  development  of  science  programs,  and  curricula  in  the  elementary 
school  will  be  discussed,  the  emphasis  in  the  course  will  be  on  content. 
11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  E306  Mr.  Richard  H.  Sine 
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S  Ed  230-1 — M.A.T.-M.S.T.  Pre-Intern  Program  (6  credits) 

Open  only  to  students  involved  in  the  M.A.T.-M.S.T.  Program,  with 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

By  arrangement  Mr.  Paul  A.  Green 

Mr.  John  S.  Dacey  and  Staff 

S.  Ed  233 — Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 

(5  credits) 
This  course  includes  the  study  of  instructional  materials,  methods,  and 
the  technology  of  teaching  considered  appropriate  to  the  candidate's  spe- 
cialized field.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  organization  of  classroom  pro- 
cedures. Particular  attention  is  focused  on  planning,  preparation,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  E204  Mr.  John  ].  Ruane 

S  Ed  235 — Curriculum  Development  in  Secondary  Education 

(3  credits) 
This  course  examines  the  changing  structure  of  the  secondary  school 
and  the  design  for  curriculum  improvement.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
concepts  of  flexible  scheduling,  team  teaching,  independent  study,  and 
the  ungraded  school.  New  programs  of  instruction  are  revised  together 
with  promising  strategies  for  improving  the  curriculum. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  E303  Mr.  William  M.  Griffin 

S  Ed  236 — American  Secondary  Education  (5  credits) 

A  study  of  critical  issues  in  the  development  of  the  American  high 
school  with  particular  stress  on  contemporary  problems. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  E108  Mr.  John  J.  Ruane 

S  Ed  238 — Literary  Types  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

(3  credits) 
Historical  development  of  major  literary  types  —  essay,  short  story, 
novel,  drama,  and  poetry — with  emphasis  on  those  elements  which  may 
prove  most  interesting  to  the  high  school  reader.  Also,  a  study  of  se- 
lected works  to  determine  appropriate  methods  of  teaching  these  types. 
10:20-  11:33  a.m.,  E303  Mr.  John  J.  Fitzgerald 

S  Ed  240 — Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance  (3  credits) 
The  principles,  philosophy,  practices  and  tools  employed  in  organ- 
ized guidance  programs.  A  basic  professional  course  for  future  workers 
in  the  field  of  guidance  and  personnel,  as  well  as  a  survey  for  teachers 
and  administrators  accompanied  by  brief  laboratory  experience  in  phases 
of  guidance. 

9:00-10:13  a.m.,  E306  Mr.  William  C.  Cottle 

S  Ed  241 — Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance 

AND  Personnel  Services  (3  credits) 

Starting,  organizing,  administering,  and  evaluating  guidance  services 
at  various  education  levels.  Emphasis  on  philosophical  framework  for 
action,  and  an  understanding  of  human  relations  problems  in  adminis- 
tration. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  E306  Mr.  John  J.  Shea 
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S  Ed  251 — Introduction  to  Educational  Administration 

(3  credits) 
An  overview  of  the  field  of  educational  administration.  Will  con- 
sider the  organization  of  American  education  in  terms  of  its  local,  state, 
and  federal  relationships:  the  administration  of  American  education  in 
terms  of  general  policies  and  practices  utilized  at  its  various  levels;  cur- 
rent issues  in  organization  and  administration.  The  basic  course  for  those 
majoring  in  administration  and  supervision. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  E303  Miss  Mary  D.  Griffin 

S  Ed  252 — Personnel  Administration  (3  credits) 

Problems  of  staffing,  including  recruiting,  selecting,  retaining,  and 
evaluating,  with  emphasis  on  optimum  use  of  human  resources.  Rela- 
tion of  the  administrator  to  various  policy-making  bodies,  to  profes- 
sional and  lay  publics,  and  to  student  personnel. 

10:20-  11:33  a.m.,  N230  Rev.  Edward  J.  Norton,  S.V.D. 

S  Ed  255 — Administration  of  the  Secondary  School  (3  credits) 
Current  administrative  principles  and  practices  essential  to  the  ef- 
fective organization  and  management  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Will  consider  the  educational  leadership  required  of  the  second- 
ary school  principalship  in  such  areas  as  the  program  of  studies,  schedule 
making,  instructional  materials,  student  activities,  staff  relationships,  and 
school-community  relations. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  E303  Mr.  William  M.  Griffin 

S  Ed  259 — Supervision  (3  credits) 

A  course  planned  for  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  interested 
in  school  administration.  Supervisory  problems  are  studied  in  the  areas 
of  pupil-teacher  relationship,  curriculum  devices,  modern  trends  of  su- 
pervision and  new  techniques  of  instruction  which  aim  to  improve  the 
teacher-learning  situation. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  N237  Mr.  Noel  }.  Reyburn 

S  Ed  260 — Research  Methods  in  Education  (3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  research  literature  in  education  and  to  the 
principal  methods  employed  in  the  study  of  educational  problems.  The 
course  focuses  on  the  development  of  the  understandings  and  skills 
needed  in  the  interpretation  of  research  reports.  This  course  is  required 
for  all  graduate  students  in  education. 

9:00  - 10:13  a.m.,  Nl  Rev.  Paul  McHugh 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  Nl  Mr.  John  }.  Walsh 

S  Ed  261 — Information  Processing  in  Education  (3  credits) 

Intended  for  students  with  little  or  no  prior  experience  with  electronic 

computers  and  ancillary  mechanical  equipment.  Topics  include  historical 

development  of  data  processing,  uses  and  operating  principles  of  basic 

devices  for  punched-card  processing,  principles  of  electronic  information 
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processing,  use  of  existing  library  programs  and  the  planning  and  writing 
of  computer  programs  in  the  FORTRAN  language,  with  emphasis  upon 
educational  application  in  fields  other  than  business  management.  En- 
rollment limited  to  twenty  with  permission  of  the  instructor  prerequisite. 
Individually  scheduled  laboratory  sessions  in  addition  to  class  meetings. 
10:20-  11:33  a.m.,  N234  Mr.  John  A.  Jensen 

S  Ed  262 — Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  (3  credits) 

The  major  problems  of  educational  measurements,  with  emphasis  on 
the  characteristics,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  formal 
and  informal  tests  of  achievement  with  practical  application  to  class- 
room use.  Basic  techniques  of  test  construction. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  N237  Mr.  George  F.  Madaus 

S  Ed  264 — PsYCHOMETRics  I:  Individual  Intelligence  Testing 

(3  credits) 
A  survey  of  psychological  measurements  dealing  primarily  with  the 
construction,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  mental  tests. 
A  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  Revised  Stan- 
ford-Vinet  Test  of  Intelligence,  Form  L-M,  and  the  Wechsler  Adult 
Intelligence  Scale  (WAIS)  is  given  to  those  successfully  administering 
a  specific  number  of  tests. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  G302  Teacher  to  be  announced 

S  Ed  265 — Group  Psychological  Tests  (3  credits) 

This  course  covers  theory  and  laboratory  practice  with  most  of  the 
group  psychological  tests  used  in  a  program  of  guidance  services. 

11:43  a.m. -1:00  p.m.,  N231  Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Wegner 

S  Ed  276 — Seminar  in  Teaching  of  Religion  (3  credits) 

A  seminar  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  religious 
education.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  new  methods  and  materials.  (To  be 
offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Theology  Dept.) 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C204  Sr.  Marion  O'Connor,  R.C. 

S  Ed  280C — Practicum  for  Mobility  Therapists  (9  credits) 

A  special  four  phased  program  limited  to  those  enrolled  in  Peripatol- 

ogy.   It  provides   an   opportunity  to  learn  the  techniques  of  teaching 

orientation  and  mobility  as  well  as  providing  experience  in  teaching 

these  skills  to  the  blind. 

By  arrangement  PERIPATOLOGY  STAFF 

Practicum  I  (2  credits) 

This  is  the  introductory  phase  which  provides  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  travel  and  to  perform  other  daily  routines  under  a 
blindfold. 

By  arrangement 
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Practicum  III  (2  credits) 

Under  close  supervision  the  work  of  the  previous  phase  is  placed  into 
action  by  the  student  working  with  children  and  adults  in  schools  (public 
and  residential),  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  in  the  community. 
By  arrangement 

Practicum  IV  (3  credits) 

When  students  have  successfully  completed  the  previous  phases  of 

the  program  they  are  assigned  to  "student  teaching."  Students  teach  under 

supervision  of  the  cooperating  agency  or  school  as  well  as  the  faculty 

of  the  practicum  section  of  the  Peripatology  Program. 

By  arrangement 

S  Ed  281  a — Psychology  of  the  Mentally  Retarded        (5  credits) 
Considers  causes  of  mental  retardation  as  well  as  methods  of  locating 
those  who  are  mentally  retarded.  Attention  is  also  given  to  problems  of 
learning  and  adjustment  as  they  relate  to  mental  retardation. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  N231  Mr.  John  B.  Junkala 

S  Ed  28 IC — Orientation  to  Work  with  the  Blind  (3  credits) 
A  general  introduction  to  the  problem  of  blindness  and  a  study  of 
services  provided  to  those  who  are  blind  by  school  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  Also  included  is  a  review  of  special  state  and  fedeal  laws 
affecting  the  blind  as  well  as  a  study  of  special  aids  used  by  those  who 
are  blind. 

9:00-10:13  a.m.,  N333  Peripatology  Staff 

S  Ed  28 if — Introduction  to  Problems  of  the  Multi-Handicapped 

(3  credits) 
A  review  of  the  most  common  crippling  conditions  and  special  health 
problems  with  a  consideration  of  problems  of  learning  and  adjustment 
resulting  from  these  handicaps. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  N239  Mr.  Edward  ].  Connolly 

S  Ed  282A — Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children  (3  credits) 
Methods  of  teaching  mentally  retarded  children  of  different  matura- 
tion levels.  Organization  and  planning  of  instructional  activities  and 
materials;  the  use  of  community  resources.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
teaching  of  the  young  educable  mentally  retarded  of  the  elementary 
school  age  level. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  N231  Mr.  Henry  V.  Colella 

S  Ed  282C — Orientation  and  Mobility  for  Teachers  of  the 

Visually  Handicapped  (3  credits) 

Designed  to  provide  teachers  of  blind  children  with  a  knowledge  of 
basic  techniques  which  help  blind  children  to  gain  skills  in  orientation 
and  mobility.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  pro- 
viding assistance  in  helping  children  to  acquire  adequate  independent 
travel  techniques. 

10:20 '11:33   a.m.,   N239  PERIPATOLOGY  STAFF 
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S  Ed  283A — Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded  Adolescent 

(3  credits) 

Considers  all  phases  of  educating  mentally  retarded  adolescents  with 

emphasis  on  problems  encountered  in  special  classes  of  secondary  schools. 

Special   consideration   given   to   work-study   programs   and   cooperating 

sheltered  workshops. 

10:20-11:33  a.m.,  N333  Mr.  John  R.  Ekhorn 

S  Ed  284B — Special  Problems  of  the  Urban  Child  (3  credits) 

(to  be  offered  off  camp//s) 
An  intensive  seminar  concerned  with  the  special  educational  problems 
presented  by  children  of  the  urban  poor.  Topics  such  as  the  following 
will  be  considered:  contemporary  functions  of  the  ghetto  school,  cor- 
related of  marginal  academic  performance,  power-black  and  otherwise, 
alienation  versus  motivation,  "the  community  school,"  controlling  one's 
destiny,  self  concept  and  intelligence.  This  course  may  be  substituted 
for  Ed.  284A  "Psychology  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children"  in 
Boston  College's  counseling  and  urban  education  sequences. 

June  21  -  August  29  Mr.  Robert  L.  Belenky 

S  Ed  285A — Allied  Arts  for  Teachers  of  Handicapped  Children 
(Workshop,  June  24-July  12)  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  prospective  special  class  teachers  to 
develop  a  curriculum  program  in  the  area  of  allied  arts  based  upon  the 
economics  of  daily  living.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  organization 
and  planning  of  instructional  activities  and  materials  suited  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  exceptional  children.  This  course  is  required  for  certi- 
fication as  a  teacher  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

Daily,  1:00  -  4:00  p.m.,  C103  Mr.  Paul  R.  McDade 

S  Ed  286A — Providing  for  the  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  in 

School  (Workshop,  July  15- August  2)  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  curriculum  content,  physical  facilities, 

and  teaching  procedures   used   for  the   trainable  mentally   retarded   in 

school. 

Daily,  1:00  -  4:00  p.m.,  C202  Teacher  to  be  announced 

S  Ed  288A — Guidance  of  Exceptional  Children  (3  credits) 

Considers  personal,  educational,  and  vocational  guidance  principles 
and  practices  as  they  relate  to  those  who  are  handicapped.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

10:20-11:33  a.m.,  N233  Mr.  Henry  V.  Colella 

S  Ed  2 89 a — Introduction  to  Learning  Disabilities  (3  credits) 

A  cross-categorical  examination  of  functioning  and  disfunctioning  in 
factors  connected  with  learning.  Several  rationales  for  the  education  of 
children  with  learning  disabilities  will  be  presented,  together  with  the 
educational  assessment  procedures,  and  educational  program  associated 
with  them. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  N233  Mr.  John  B.  Junkala 
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S  Ed  295 — Oral  Communication  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 

(3  credits) 
This  course  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher  in  effective  com- 
munication of  ideas  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  professional  school  com- 
munity. Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  ideas  in 
informal  and  formal  speaking  situations.  Students  also  have  experiences 
in  problem-solving  speaking  and  in  arguing  an  issue.  Emphasis  is  placed 
as  well  on  reading  aloud  from  various  forms  of  literature  employed  in 
classroom  instruction.  A  teacher's  particular  needs  in  the  area  of  improved 
vocal  technique  are  given  attention. 

Considerable  use  of  tape  recordings  and  video  tape  is  made  in  this 
course. 

10:20  -  11:5^  a.m.,  C  11  Mr.  J.  Pa/d  Marcoux 

S  Ed  296 — Persuasive  Speaking  and  Conference  Leadership 

(5  credits) 
This  course  has  a  dual  purpose:  in  the  first  place  it  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  process  of  moving  people  into  action  through  persuasive 
discourse.  In  this  area  students  become  familiar  with  the  logical  and 
emotional  elements  in  persuasion  and  have  formal  and  informal  speak- 
ing experiences  to  strengthen  their  oral  presentation.  On  the  other  hand, 
class  members  study  and  experiment  with  the  group  discussion  process, 
acting  as  participants  and  as  leaders  in  group  problem  solving  sessions. 
Thus  the  class  trains  the  student  as  an  individual  speaker,  employing 
persuasive  discourse.  But  it  is  no  less  concerned  with  group  dynamics, 
with  the  effective  participation  in  and  leadership  of  a  discussion  or 
conference. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C  11  Mr.  Richard  A.  Sinzinger 

S  Ed  304 — Educational  Classics  (5  credits) 

A  reading  and  discussion  course  based  on  the  prominent  men  (e.g., 

Isocrates,  Plato,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Dewey)  and  the  great  ideas  (e.g., 

humanism,  realism,  empiricism,  naturalism,  pragmatism)  in  the  history 

of  educational  thought. 

9:00  -10:13  a.m.,  N237  Mr.  Edward  J.  Power 

S  Ed  306 — Philosophy  of  American  Education  (5  credits) 

An  advanced  course  concentrating  on  the  educational  theories  of  prag- 
matism and  realism. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  N230  Mr.  Pierre  D.  Lambert 

S  Ed  313 — Social  Psychology  (3  credits) 

The  principles  of  psychology  applied  to  the  individual  in  the  social 

situation.  Investigation  of  special  topics  of  group  and  cultures,  attitudes, 

group  and  crowd  behavior,  cooperation,  leadership,  social  learning,  and 

motivation. 

9:00  -10:13  a.m.,  N234  .    Mr.  Alan  Bnrnes 
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S  Ed  326 — Advanced  Seminar  and  Practicum  in  Reading  (6  credits) 

An  intensive  study  of  case  methods   for  diagnosing  and  removing 

serious  reading  deficiencies.  Tutoring  under  supervision  of  one  or  more 

pupils   selected   from   grades    1-8.    Team   teaching   procedures   will   be 

adapted  in  an  off-campus  reading  laboratory. 

Daily,  9:00  -  12:00  p.m.  Dr.  Mario??  Jennings 

To  be  offered  at  Nazareth  Child  Care  Center. 

S  Ed  328 — Seminar  in  Elementary  Education  (5  credits) 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  solving  problems  in  the  elementary 
school  common  to  members  of  the  class.  Based  on  a  study  of  the  ex- 
periences and  needs  of  the  students;  those  having  common  problems 
will  be  encouraged  to  work  together.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
those  who  plan  to  enter  a  new  area  in  the  elementary  field.  This  course 
is  for  candidates  in  Elementary  Education,  Plan  B. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  N336  Mr.  Fred  ].  Wilkifison 

S  Ed  330 — Urban  Education  I  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  to  examine  problems  confronting  the  inner- 
city  teacher;  his  attitudes  and  expectations  toward  teaching  in  deprived 
areas;  problems  of  instruction  and  learning,  the  effects  of  economic  and 
cultural  deprivation  on  the  personality  development  of  youth  in  these 
areas,  and  the  implications  of  learning  theory,  curriculum  and  instruction 
in  the  urban  classroom. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  N339  Mr.  Robert  Lee 

S  Ed  346 — Beginning  Counseling  Practicum  (3  credits) 

Work  under  direct  supervision  with  actual  clients  wishing  educa- 
tional-vocational counseling  in  a  setting  at  the  level  in  which  the  coun- 
selor expects  to  work. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.  Rev.  ]ohn  P.  Boles 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.  Teacher  to  be  announced 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.  Rev.  George  F.  Lawlor,  S.J. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.  Mr.  John  J.  Shea 

S  Ed  347 — Practicum  in  Child  Guidance  (3  credits) 

A  practicum  at  the  elementary  level  for  candidates  who  have  com- 
pleted course  work  for  the  master's  degree. 

9:00-10:13  a.m.  Mr.  Francis  J.  Kelly 

S  Ed  347 a — Practicum  in  Camp  Counseling  (3  credits) 

(To  be  offered  off-camp//s) 
The  supervised  practicum  for  persons  in  Master's  level  programs  or 
beyond.  MiUeu  approaches  to  child  care  will  be  stressed  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  proficiency  will  be  gained  in  such  skills  as  program  plan- 
ning, crisis  intervention  and  life  space  interviewing.  This  course  may  be 
substituted  for  Ed.  347,  "Practicum  in  Child  Guidance,"  in  Boston  Col- 
lege's counseling  sequence. 

June  21 -August  29  Mr.  Robert  L.  Belenky 
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S  Ed  348 — Advanced  Counseling  Practicum  (3  credits) 

Work  under  supervision  with  clients  needing  counseling  for  arty  of 
the  reasons  usually  occurring  in  an  ordinary  high  school  or  college  guid- 
ance and  counseling  program. 

9:00  - 10:13  a.m.  Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Wegner 

S  Ed  360 — Educational  Statistics  I  (3  credits) 

Procedures  of  inferential  statistics  and  testing  of  hypotheses.  Topics 
include:  small  sample  theory,  chi-square,  analysis  of  variance,  analysis 
of  covariance,  correlation  analysis,  and  non-parametric  techniques. 

11:45  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  E303  Mr.  John  }.  Walsh 

S  Ed  362 — Research  Design  (3  credits) 

An  advanced  course  for  doctoral  candidates.  Methods  of  data  col- 
lection and  analysis,  including  experimental  design,  are  studied  in  rela- 
tion to  problems  for  which  they  are  appropriate. 
Prerequisite:  Ed.  361 

9:00  - 10:13  a.m.,  N333  Mr.  John  A.  Jensen 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  Murray  House  Mr.  George  F.  Madaus 

S  Ed  365 — Personality  and  Interest  Inventories — Theory 

and  Practice  (3  credits) 

A  review  of  theories  of  personality  and  interest  measurement  in  guid- 
ance and  counseling.  Intensive  study  of  the  construction,  purpose,  and 
interpretation  of  the  most  commonly  used  structured  personality  and 
interest  inventories. 

10:20-11:33  a.m.,  C206  Mr.  William  C.  Cottle 

S  Ed  370 — History  and  Theory  of  Higher  Education      (3  credits) 
A  study  of  the  major  historical  and  theoretical  developments  in  col- 
leges and  universities  since  their  origin  in  the  twelfth  century.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  college  and  university  evolution  in  the  United 
States. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C304  Mr.  Edward  J.  Power 

S  Ed  375 — Seminar  in  Curriculum  of  Higher  Education 

(3  credits) 

Current  problems  surrounding  the  organization  and   administration 

of  the  college  curriculum — e.g.,  the  college  calendar,  curricular  revision, 

objectives,   and   evaluation — will  form  the  basis  for  seminar  research 

papers  and  discussions. 

9:00  - 10:13  a.m.,  N334  Mr.  Michael  H.  Anello 

S  Ed  376 — College  Teaching  (3  credits) 

A  seminar  and/or  practicum  in  college  teaching  depending  upon  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  students. 

10:20-11:33  a.m.,  N334  Mr.  Michael  H.  Anello 
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The  following  courses  are  offered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Theology 
Department:   (See  Theology  Offerings  for  descriptions). 

S  Th  169 
S  Th  171 
S  Th  182 
S  Th  189 
S  Th  191 

ENGLISH 

Richard  E.  Hughes,  Chairman  Office — Carney  447 

S  En  le — Introduction  to  College  English  (5  credits) 

A  study  of  prose,  with  frequent  writing  assignments. 

Daily,  8:00  -  9:43  p.m.,  C102  Mr.  Gage  Grob 

S  En  2e — Poetry  and  Drama  (3  credits) 

Readings  in  poetry  and  drama  for  understanding  and  appreciation, 
and  the  composition  of  critical  papers. 

Daily,  6:00-7:43  p.m.,  Cl02  Mr.  Joseph  McCafferty 

S  En  23e — Major  English  Authors  (3  credits) 

An  historical  survey  of  the  classics  of  English  literature  from  the  be- 
ginnings to  the  present. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  Cl03  Mr.  Douglas  McCay 

S  En  24e — Major  American  Authors  (3  credits) 

An  historical  and  interpretative  analysis  of  selected  classics  of  Amer- 
ican literature. 

Daily,  8:00-9:43  p.m.,  Cl03  Mr.  John  Sullivan 

S  En  110 — History  of  the  Drama  from  Dryden  to  Ibsen 

(3  credits) 
A  study  of  central  developments  in  the  evolution  of  drama  from  the 
late  17th  century  to  the  advent  of  modernism. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  F310  Mr.  John  Fitzgerald 

S  En  111 — Studies  in  the  Modern  Theatre  (3  credits) 

The  development  of  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the  present. 

Daily,  10:20-   11:33  a.m.,  F312  Mrs.  Clara  Siggins 

S  En  120 — English  Literature  Since  the  Renaissance    (3  credits) 
An  historical  survey  of  English  literature  from  the  l6th  century  to 
the  present. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  F313  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes 

S  En  121 — Contemporary  Literature  (3  credits) 

An  historical  survey  and  assessment  of  current  literature. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  F313  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes 
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S  En  122 — Renaissance  Fiction  (3  credits) 

The  literary-historical  situation  of  fiction  writers  in  the  l6th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  a  consideration  of  the  nature,  sources  and  vitality  of  se- 
lected classics  of  fiction. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  F301  Mr.  Paul  Doherty 

S  En  123 — Renaissance  Drama  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  age  in  drama,  with  emphasis  on  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  ¥200  Mr.  Albert  Folkard 

S  En  126 — Jacobean  and  Caroline  Drama  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  theatre  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  and 
developments  in  post-Shakespearean  drama. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  F410  Mr.  Joseph  Longo 

S  En  132 — Milton  (3  credits) 

An  analysis  of  selected  writings  of  John  Milton,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  Paradise  Lost. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  F200  Mr.  Robert  Reiter 

S  En  149 — 18th  Century  Literature  (3  credits) 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  writings  of  Swift,  Pope,  John- 
son and  related  literary  figures. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  F312  Mr.  Daniel  McCue 

S  En  159 — Studies  in  English  Fiction  (3  credits) 

The  development  of  narrative  technique  from  Jane  Austen  to  Joseph 
Conrad. 

Daily,  9:00  -    10:13  a.m.,  Cl04  Mr.  John  Sullivan 

S  En  160 — Contemporary  Literary  Themes  (3  credits) 

A  study  in  depth  of  selected  representative  authors  of  the  20th 
century. 

Daily,  10:20-  11:33  a.m.,  F310  Mr.  Richard  Malany 

S  En  188 — Rediscovery  of  Myth  (3  credits) 

A  consideration  of  the  relationships  between  the  mythic  imagination 
and  the  literary  imagination. 

(To  be  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Theology  Dept.) 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C309  Mr.  Richard  Hughes 

S  En  200 — Bibliography  and  Method  (3  credits) 

The  aims  and  methods  of  literary  research. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C303  Mr.  Richard  Hughes 

S  En  206 — Medieval  Romance  (3  credits) 

A  consideration  of  the  Arthurian  tradition  in  literature  along  with 
related  literary  materials. 

10:20  '  11:33  a.m.,  F301  Mr.  Charles  Regan 

S  En  211 — Chaucer  I  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  Chaucers'  works,  excepting  the  Canterbury  Tales,  with 
special  attention  to  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 

9:00  -10:13  a.m.,  F220  Mr.  Edtuard  Hirsh 
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S  En  227 — Shakespeare's  Comedies  and  Histories  (3  credits) 

A  survey  of  the  major  problems  in  Shakespearean  scholarship  with 
an  intensive  examination  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  works. 

9:00-  10:15  a.m.,  Cl  Mr.  P.  Albert  Duhamel 

S  En  228— Shakespeare's  Tragedies  and  Romances  (5  credits) 

As  in  English  227,  with  emphasis  on  the  later  works. 

10:20  -  11:35  a.m.,  Cl  Mr.  P.  Albert  Duhamel 

S  En  251 — Augustan  and  Romantic  Critics  (3  credits) 

Changing  trends  in  English  literary  theory  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

9:00  - 10:15  a.m.,  F412  Mr.  John  Mahoney 

S  En  252^Romantic  Movement  (3  credits) 

The  history  and  achievement  of  English  Romanticism,  especially  as 
reflected  in  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  his  contemporaries. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  F412  Mr.  John  Mahoney 

S  En  278 — Symbolism  in  American  Literature  (3  credits) 

Concentrated   reading   in   the  works   of   symbolist   poets   and   play- 
wrights, with  selected  readings  in  related  novels. 

9:00  -10:15  a.m.,  C2  Mr.  John  McAleer 

S  En  279 — Hawthorne,  James  and  Melville  (3  credits) 

A  study  in  depth  of  three  major  American  authors. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C2  Mr.  John  McAleer 

S  En  281 — Southern  Renascence  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  central  themes,  preoccupations  and  literary  techniques 
of  the  Southern  literary  tradition. 

9:00  -  10:15  a.m.,  C3  Mr.  Leonard  Casper 

S  En  299 — Readings  and  Research  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  En  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3  credits) 

Directed  Research  in  English  literature,  and  the  competition,  under 
supervision  of  an  M.A.  thesis  based  on  such  research. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  En  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  credits) 

Further  supervision  for  students  who  have  been  unable  to  complete 

their  thesis  in  the  allowed  time.  This  program  carries  no  graduate  credit. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

FINANCE 

Walter  T.  Greaney,  Chairman  Office — Fulton  215 

S  Fn  2le — Corporation  Finance  (3  credits) 

A  general  course  which  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  prob- 
lems of  acquiring  and  administering  the  funds  of  a  modern  business. 
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The  forms  of  business  organizations;  the  instruments  of  corporate 
finance.  The  work  of  the  promoter;  the  several  instruments  used  foir 
obtaining  funds;  the  problems  of  expansion  and  reorganization. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  C303  Mr.  Walter  T.  Greaney 

S  Fn  55e — Personal  Finance  (3  credits) 

This  is  an  authoritative  development  of  the  management  of  personal 

finances.  It  examines  every  kind  of  personal  financial  problem  with 

which  the  student  is  likely  to  be  confronted.  At  the  same  time,  it  offers 

a  v/orking  knowledge  of  broad  economic  and  business  fundamentals. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  C307  Mr.  Paul  Mullare 

S  Fn  llOe — International  Finance  (3  credits) 

This  course  describes  and  analyzes  the  institutions  of  international 
monetary  systems,  the  money  markets  and  capital  markets,  the  nature  of 
the  balance  of  payments,  the  instruments  used  in  international  trans- 
actions and  foreign  exchange  problems. 

Daily,  8:00  -  9:43  p.m.,  C307  Mr.  Mya  Maung 

S  Fn  53e — Banking  Administration  (3  credits) 

An  advanced  course  in  banking  designed  to  acquaint  both  the  customer 
who  uses  the  facilities  of  the  commercial  bank  and  the  prospective  of- 
ficers who  will  render  service  to  the  customers,  with  the  principles, 
practices,  the  legal  responsibilities  and  problems  of  commercial  banks. 
Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  C202  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Aherne 

S  Fn  54e — Financial  Institutions  (3  credits) 

The  course  is  designed  to  make  the  student  aware  of  the  institutional 
structure  of  the  financial  system  and  of  the  relationships  between  the 
financial  system  and  the  expenditure  sectors  (households,  business, 
government  and  the  rest  of  the  world.)  The  material  covered  aims  at 
encouraging  the  student  to  consider  many  controversial  issues  and  at- 
tempts to  develop  his  own  solutions. 

Daily,  8:00  -  9:43  p.m.,  C202  Mr.  Raymond  ].  Aherne 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Greaney 

S  Fn  56e — Security  Analysis  (3  credits) 

Designed  to  train  the  student  in  the  various  types  of  securities  and 

security  markets.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  principles  and  techniques 

of  portfolio  management.  Topics  covered  extensively  include  financial 

analysis,  technical  analysis  and  the  measurement  of  risk. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  C308  Mr.  Jerry  Viscione 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOPHYSICS 
James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.,  Chairman  Office — Devlin  205 

S  Ge  l45-245e — Earth  and  Planetary  Science  (3  credits) 

The  internal  composition  and  constitution  of  the  earth  and  planets 

will  be  discussed.  Large  scale  features  of  mountain  chains  and  ocean 

ridges  will  be  correlated  with  current  geophysical  data.  Meteorites,  tek- 
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tites,  and  comets  will  also  be  examined.  A  laboratory  in  the  identification 
of  rocks  and  minerals  will  be  included. 

Prerequisite:  one  year  college  level  Mathematics. 

8:00-9:43  p.m.,  H266  Mr.  Randolph  ].  Martin,  III 

S  Ge  151-152   (251-252)— Earth  Science  (6  credits) 

This  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of  the  planet  Earth  will 
combine  many  basic  concepts  and  principles  from  the  fields  of  astrono- 
my, geology,  geophysics,  meteorology,  oceanography,  and  physical  geo- 
graphy. The  subject  matter  format  will  follow  that  of  the  Earth  Science 
Curriculum  Project  and  will  emphasize  the  processes  of  inquiry  and 
problem  solving.  (This  course  may  be  taken  for  3  credits  for  three  weeks 
of  participation  if  so  desired.) 

Daily,  8:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Latham 

S  Ge  187-287e — Our  Dynamic  Atmosphere  (3  credits) 

If  we  were  visitors  to  earth  from  another  planet  and  we  were  sent  to 
study  the  atmosphere  of  this  strange  globe,  what  would  we  learn?  From 
the  point  of  view  of  such  a  traveler,  this  course  will  explore  the  nature 
of  the  general  circulation  of  our  atmosphere.  We  will  seek  to  understand 
how  the  sun  provides  the  energy  for  the  general  circulation;  and  how, 
in  turn,  the  general  circulation  controls  the  climate  of  everyday  weather 
which  we  experience. 

Prerequisite:  Basic  physics;  calculus  helpful  but  not  necessary. 

6:00  -  7:45  p.m.,  H266  Mr.  Norman  E.  Gaut 

*S  Ge  223 — Seismic  Surveying  (3  credits) 

Application  of  seismic  reflection  and  refraction  methods  to  the  study 
of  subsurface  structure  and  topography. 
Prerequisite:  Gp  132 
By  arrangement  Mr.  Richard  J.  Holt 

*This  course  in  Geophysics  is  given  at  Boston  College  geophysical  labora- 
tories, Weston  Observatory,  Weston,  Mass. 

HISTORY 
Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  Chairman  Office — Carney  115 

S  Hs  le — European   Civilization:    1500-1870  (3   credits) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  formation  of  the  states  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  C103  Mr.  Richard  E.  Welch 

S  Hs  2e — European  Civilization:   1870-to  the  Present         (3  credits) 
A  survey  of  Modern  European  History  from  the  rise  of  the  modern 
national  states  to  the  aftermath  of  World  War  11. 

Daily,  8:00  -  9:43  p.m.,  C103  Mr.  Andrejs  Plakans 
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S  Hs  41 — American  Civilization  to  1865  (3  credits) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  American  Civilization  from  the  discovery 
of  America  to  the  Civil  War. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C202  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Hirshfield 

S  Hs  135 — England  Under  the  Tudors:  1485-1603  (3  credits) 

The  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of  the  first  Tudor  monarch 
in  1485  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603- 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:53  a.m.,  Cl04  Miss  Louise  Moore 

S  Hs  158 — History  of  Soviet  Russia  (5  credits) 

The  historical   background,   organization,    and   development   of  the 
modern  Soviet  state  from  the  Bolshevik  revolution  to  the  Cold  War. 
Daily,  11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  C104         Mr.  Raymond  T.  McNally 

S  Hs  178 — Twentieth  Century  America  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  major  political,  social,  and  economic  developments 
which  characterized  the  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  twentieth 
century. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C203  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Hirshfield 

S  Hs  222 — The  Reformation  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  Reformation  with  particular  emphasis  upon  Martin 
Luther  and  the  Lutheran  confessional  documents. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C203  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Miller 

S  Hs  261 — ^American  Foreign  Policy  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  role  of  isolationism,  mercantilism,  neutrality,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  expansionism,  executive-legislative  interaction,  and 
imperialism  in  the  determination  of  mid-twentieth  century  policy. 

10:20-11:33  a.m.,  C3  Sister  Therese  Anna  Donovan 

S  Hs  278 — ^The  Immigrant  in  American  History  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  ethnic  values,  attitudes,  and  organizations,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  experiences  of  Irish  and  Jew,  and  a  survey  of  their  influence 
upon  selected  aspects  of  American  life. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C103  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Brown 

S  Hs  371 — Graduate  Seminar:  The  Age  of  Jackson        (3  credits) 
11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  C3  ,       Mr.  Thomas  H.  O'Connor 

S  Hs  391— Thesis  Seminar  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Hs  393 — Readings  and  Research  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Hs  395 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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MARKETING 

Gerald  F.  Price,  Chairman  Office — Fulton  212 

S  Mk  51 — Introduction  to  Advertising  (5  credits'^) 

An  exposition  and  analysis  of  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  aspects 
of  advertising  in  modern  American  society.  The  content  of  the  course 
outlines  the  origin,  development  and  expansion  of  advertising  as  a 
vehicle  of  influence  and  evaluates  its  impact  on  society  in  the  formation 
of  standards,  objectives,  tastes  and  traditions  in  comparison  with  other 
social,  cultural  and  economic  forces.  Course  is  designed  for  the  student 
who  seeks  to  clarify  his  knowledge  of  this  widely  integrated  and  con- 
troversial tool  of  modern  living  and  behavior  and  who  is  not  following 
a  formal  program  of  business  or  management,  but  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  areas  of  liberal  arts,  education,  philosophy  or  modern 
sociology.  *No  prerequisites. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  L133  Mr.  Gerald  F.  Price 

MATHEMATICS 
G.  G.  BiLODEAU,  Chairman  Office — Carney  318 

S  Mt  1 — College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (5  credits) 

The  essentials  of  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  L215  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Krebs 

S  Mt  2 — Analytic  Geometry  (5  credits) 

The  essentials  of  Analytic  Geometry. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  L213  Mr.  Richard  Winslow 

S  Mt  3e — College  Mathematics  I  (CBA) 

A  brief  treatment  of  the  nature  of  logical  reasoning  and  of  its  im- 
portance in  mathematics;  natural  numbers;  a  development  of  the  com- 
plex number  system;  a  brief  treatment  of  the  algebra  of  sets;  an  analysis 
of  the  basic  operations  of  algebra  from  a  logical  point  of  view. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  C203  Mr.  Archille  Laferriere 

S  Mt  4e — College  Mathematics  II   (CBA)  (3  credits) 

Analytic  Geometry  the  line  and  conic  sections.  An  introduction  to 
calculus:  functions  and  their  graphs;  limits,  derivatives,  anti -derivatives, 
and  elementary  applications  of  derivatives  and  anti-derivatives. 

Daily,  8:00-9:43  p.m.,  C203  Mr.  Archille  Laferriere 

S  Mt  9 — Finite  Mathematics  (3  credits) 

Topics  covered  include  elementary  logic,  sets,  probability,  and  matrices. 

Daily,  11:43  a.m. -1:00  p.m.,  L213  Mr.  Paul  T.  Banks 

S  Mt  21 — Differential  Calculus  (June  24- July  12)       (3  credits) 
Limits,   derivatives,    differentiation   of   algebraic   and   transcendental 
functions,  physical  and  geometric  applications,   differentials   and  their 
uses,  indeterminate  forms. 

Prerequisite:  Analytic  Geometry. 

Daily,  9:00  -  11:33  a.m.,  C308  Mr.  Robert  J.  LeBlanc 
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S  Mt  22 — Integral  Calculus  (July  15-August  2)  (3  credits) 

Integration   of   algebraic  and   transcendental   functions,   definite   in- 
tegral, use  of  definite  integral  for  areas,  volumes,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus. 
Daily,  9:00  - 11:53  a.m.,  C308  Mr.  Robert  J.  LeBlanc 

S  Mt  131 — Linear  Algebra  (5  credits) 

Topics  covered  include  vector  spaces,  linear  transformation,  matrices, 
determinants,  and  cilinear  forms. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C202  Mr.  E.  M.  Dieckmann 

S  Mt  132 — Differential  Equations  (3  credits) 

Solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations,  applications  of  equations 
of  the  first  and  second  order. 
Prerequisite:  Calculus. 
Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C204  Mr.  John  P.  Shanahan 

S  Mt  137 — Advanced  Calculus  I  (3  credits) 

Calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables. 
Prerequisite:  Calculus. 
Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  F409  Mr.  Nabil  A.  Khabbaz 

S  Mt  138 — Advanced  Calculus  II  (3  credits) 

A  systematic  treatment  of  sequences  and  series. 
Prerequisite:  Calculus. 
Daily,  11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  C103  Mr.  Michael  Menu 

S  Mt  147 — ^CoMPUTER  Programming  (Laboratory  Pee  $23)  (3  credits) 
(Cf.  Special  Programs) 

S  Mt  177 — Modern  Geometry  (3  credits) 

This  course  consists  of  a  careful  treatment  of  the  concepts  of  ele- 
mentary geometry. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  Cl03  Mr.  Louis  O.  Kattsoff 

S  Mt  179 — Introduction  to  Number  Theory  (3  credits) 

Topics  covered  include  divisibility,  congruences,  quadratic  residues, 
number  theoretic  functions,  diophantine  equations  and  distribution  of 
primes. 

Daily,  10:20-11:33  a.m.,  Cl03  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Sullivan 

S  Mt  299 — Reading  and  Research  (3  or  6  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Mt  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3  or  6  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Mt  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 
NoRMAND  R.  Cartier,  Chairman  Office — Carney  334 

FRENCH 

S  Fr  1 — Elementary  French  I  (June  24- July  12)  (5  credits) 

Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3 
The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  language  skills:  reading 
ability,  aural  comprehension,  written  and  oral  self-expression. 

Daily,  9:00-11:33  a.m.,  L302  Miss  Jacqueline  Enos 

S  Fr  2 — Elementary  French  II  (July  15-August  2)  (5  credits) 

Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 
A  continuation  of  French  I. 

Daily,  9:00  -  11:33  a.m.,  L302  Miss  Jacqueline  Enos 

S  Fr  U — InteRxMediate  French  I   (June  24- July  12)  (3  credits) 

Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  passive  and  active  command  of 

the  language  through  extensive  reading,  oral  practice  and  composition. 

Daily,  10:20  -  1:00  p.m.,  L313  Mr.  Christian  Taconet 

S  Fr  12 — Intermediate  French  II  (July  15-August  2)         (3  credits) 
Laboratory  Required:  Fee  $3 
A  continuation  of  French  11. 

Daily,  10:20  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  L313  Mr.  Christian  Taconet 

S  Fr  61 — Intensive  Reading  Course  in  French  (June  24-August  2) 

(3  credits) 
A  course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  reading  examina- 
tions in  French.   Successful  completion  of  the  course  will  fulfill  the 
graduate  language  requirement. 

Daily,  11:43  a.m.  -  12:43  p.?n.,  C302  Mr.  Theodore  Litman 

S  Fr  72 — Masterpieces  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (June  24-Au- 
gust 2)  (3  credits) 
Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  twentieth  century  French  prose 
and  poetry.  Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's 
literary  frame  of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic 
values  and  expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  L301  Mr.  Theodore  Litman 

S  Fr  205 — History  of  the  French  Language   (June  24-August  2) 

(3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  internal  and  external  factors  which  determined  the 

development  of  French  from  spoken  Latin  to  the  modern  language. 

Selected  texts  from  each  major  period  will  be  analyzed  to  illustrate  the 

interplay  of  linguistic  and  literary  problems. 

Conducted  in  French. 

11:43  -  1:00  p.m.,  C6  Mrs.  Maria  Simonelli 
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S  Fr  217 — Old  French  Lyrics  (June  24- August  2)  (3  credits) 

Indigenous  poetry  of  Northern  France  and  the  heritage  of  the  trouba- 
dours of  Provence.  Selections  from  the  trouveres,  Jean  Bodel,  Rutebeuf, 
Thibaut  de  Champagne,  Adam  le  Bossu  and  others.  Love,  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  crusades  as  sources  of  inspiration. 
Conducted  in  French. 

10:20-11:33  a.m.,  C6  Mr.  Silvestro  Fiore 

S  Fr  270 — Peguy  et  Apollinaire  (June  24- August  2)  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  contrasts  in  two  modern  conceptions  of  poetry.  Literature 

as  a  polemic  instrument  for  the  exaltation  of  patriotic  and   religious 

virtues  in  Peguy;  the  personal  experiences  of  an  anarchist  and  dilettante 

as  sources  of  inspiration  for  Apollinaire. 

Conducted  in  French. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C6  Mr.  Georges  Zayed 

GERMAN 

S  Gm  1 — Elementary  German  I  (June  24- July  12)  (3  credits) 

Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 
The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  language  skills:  reading 
ability,  aural  comprehension,  written  and  oral  self-expression. 

Daily,  9:00-11:33  a.m.,  L213  Teacher  to  be  announced 

S  Gm  2 — Elementary  German  II  (July  15- August  2)         (3  credits) 
Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 
A  continuation  of  German  I. 

Daily,  9:00  -  11:33  a.m.,  L213  Teacher  to  be  announced 

S  Gm  11 — Intermediate  German  I  (June  24-July  12)         (3  credits) 

Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  passive  and  active  command  of 

the  language  through  extensive  reading,  oral  practice  and  composition. 

Daily,  10:20  -  1:00  p.m.,  L214  Miss  Barbara  Barrus 

S  Gm  12 — Intermediate  German  II  (July  15-August  2)        (3  credits) 
Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 
A  continuation  of  German  11. 

Daily,  10:20  -  1:00  p.m.,  L214  Miss  Barbara  Barrus 

S  Gm  61 — Intensive  Reading  Course  in  German  (June  24- August  2) 

(3  credits) 
A  course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  reading  examina- 
tions in  German.  Successful  completion  of  the  course  will  fulfill  the 
graduate  language  requirement. 

Daily,  11:43  a.m.  -  1:43  p.m.,  C307  Mr.  Robert  J.  Cahill 

S  Gm  72 — Masterpieces  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (June  24-  Au- 
gust 2)  (3  credits) 
Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  German  prose  and  poetry. 
Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 
of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 
expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C309  Mr.  Robert  ].  Cahill 
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S  Gm  241 — The  Enlightenment  in  Germany  (June  24-August  2) 

(3  credits) 

A  careful  study  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  German  Enlightenment, 

with  special  emphasis  on  Lessing  and  Wieland.  Reading  and  discussion 

of  the  most  important  dramas,  novels,  verse  epics,   and  essays  of  the 

period.  Analysis  of  the  religious  situation.  The  German  scene  will  be 

seen  in  its  European  context. 

Conducted  in  German. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C307  Mr.  Christoph  Eykman 

S  Gm  255 — Friedrich  Nietzsche   (June  24-August  2)         (5  credits) 
Close  study  of  representative  works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.   Special 
stress  on  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  The  place  of  Nietzsche  in  the  history 
of  European  thought.  Analysis  of  his  literary  achievement.  Religion  and 
philosophy  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  world-wide  in- 
fluence of  Nietzsche's  fundamental  ideas. 
Conducted  in  German. 
10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C307  Mr.  Christoph  Eykman 

ITALIAN 

S  It  223 — Florentine  Culture  in  the  Times  of  Lorenzo  (June  24- 
August  2)  (3  credits) 
The  study  of  humanistic  poetry  against  the  cultural  background  of 
the  Platonic  Academy.   (Poliziano,  Pulci,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Marsilio 
Ficino). 

Conducted  in  Italian. 

10:00-11:13  a.m.,  G204  Mrs.  Maria  Simonelli 

SLAVIC  STUDIES 
S  Sl   1 — Elementary  Russian  I  (June  24-July  12)  (3  credits) 

This  is  a  course  for  beginners  which  stresses  intensive  training  in 
Russian  grammar,  accompanied  by  suitable  reading  exercises  and  ele- 
mentary composition. 

Daily,  9:00  -  11:33  a.m.,  ClO  Mr.  Thomas  Ormond 

S  Sl  2 — Elementary  Russian  II   (July   15-August  2)  (3  credits) 

A  continuation  of  Russian  I. 

Daily,  9:00  -  11:33  a.m.,  ClO  Mr.  Thomas  Ormond 

S  Sl  U — Intermediate  Russian  I   (June  24-July   12)  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop,  through  oral  usage,  a  feeling  for 
the  appropriate  manner  of  expression.  The  basis  of  work  is  Russian 
prose  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Daily,  9:00-11:33  a.m.,  C9  Mr.  Anthony  Ford 

S  Sl  12 — Intermediate  Russian  II  (July  15-August  2)         (3  credits) 
A  continuation  of  Russian  II. 

Daily,  9:00-11:33  a.m.,  C9  Mr.  Anthony  Ford 

S  Sl   157 — Great  Works  of  Russian  Literature  (June  24-July  12) 

(3  credits) 

A  series  of  lectures  covering  the  development  of  Russian  literature 

from  the  10th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  coupled  with 

selected  readings  from  the  Russian  chronicles  and  epics,  certain  18th 
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century  authors  and  such  greats  from  the  19th  century  as  Pushkin,  Gogol, 
Lermontov  and  Turgenev.  No  prerequisites.  No  knowledge  of  Russian 
necessary. 

Conducted  in  English. 

Daily,  10:20  -  12:30  p.m.,  L204  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bowen 

S  Sl  158 — Great  Works  of  Russian  Literature  (July  15-August  2) 

(3  credits) 
A  series  of  lectures  covering  the  development  of  Russian  literature 
from  the  mid  19th  century  to  the  20th  century  coupled  with  selected 
readings  from  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov  and  Nabokov.  No  pre- 
requisites. No  knowledge  of  Russian  necessary. 
Conducted  in  English. 
Daily,  10:20  -  12:30  p.m.,  L204  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bowen 

SPANISH 

S  Sp  1 — Elementary  Spanish  I  (June  24- July  12)  (5  credits) 

Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 
The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  language  skills:  reading 
ability,  aural  comprehension,  written  and  oral  self-expression. 

Daily,  9:00-11:33  a.m.,  L211  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Siciliano 

S  Sp  2 — Elementary  Spanish  II  (July  15-August  2)  (3  credits) 

Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 
A  continuation  of  Spanish  I. 

Daily,  9:00  -  11:33  a.m.,  L211  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Siciliano 

S  Sp  11 — Intermediate  Spanish  I  (June  24-July  12)  (3  credits) 

Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  passive  and  active  command  of 

the  language  through  extensive  reading,  oral  practice  and  composition. 

Daily,  10:20  -  1:00  p.m.,  L207  Mrs.  Sylvia  E.  Lipp 

S  Sp  12 — Intermediate  Spanish  II  (July  15-August  2)         (3  credits) 
Laboratory  required:  Fee  $3. 
A  continuation  of  Spanish  II. 

Daily,  10:20  -  1:00  p.m.,  L207  Mrs.  Sylvia  E.  Lipp 

S  Sp  72 — Masterpieces  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (June  24-Au- 

gust  2)  (3  credits) 

Extensive  reading  in  great  works  of  modern  Spanish  prose  and  poetry. 

Discussion  of  cultural  material  will  develop  the  student's  literary  frame 

of  reference  and  provide  the  means  for  analyzing  aesthetic  values  and 

expressing  abstract  ideas  correctly  and  accurately. 

Daily,  9:00  -10:13  a.?n.,  L204  Mr.  J.  David  Sudrez 

S  Sp  266 — Contemporary  Spanish  Theatre   (June  24- August  2) 

(3  credits) 
A  study  of  the  most  important  works  of  Casona,  Calvo-Sotelo,  Peman, 
Buero  Vallejo,  and  others,  as  a  reflection  of  literary  and  social  develop- 
ments in  contemporary  Spain. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 
10:43  -  12:00  Noon,  L301  Mr.  Robert  L.  Sheehan 
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S  Sp  275 — Spanish  American  Novel  (June  24- August  2)  (3  credits) 

Origins  of  the  indigenous  novel:  foreign  influences  and  the  expression 

of  national  aspirations.  Social  problems,  criollismo,  revolution  and  the 

pampa,  as  sources  of  inspiration. 

Conducted  m  Spanish. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C306  Mr.  Solomon  Lipp 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

S  Ml  299 — Reading  and  Research  (3  credits) 

Supervised  reading  within  specific  areas,  for  the  solution  of  individual 
problems  of  research.  This  course  may  be  taken  only  with  permission  of 
the  chairman,  upon  advice  of  the  thesis  director. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ml  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3  credits) 

Individual  work  under  tutorial  supervision,  to  assist  the  student  with 
problems  of  research  related  to  the  writing  of  the  thesis. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ml  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  non-credit  course  for  students  who  need  guidance  beyond  the  thesis 
seminar,  for  the  completion  of  their  thesis. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

PHILOSOPHY 
Joseph  F.  Flanagan,  S.J.,  Chairman  Office — Carney  272 

S  Pl  1 — Introductory  Philosophy  (Logic  &  Epistemology) 

(3  credits) 
This  course  devotes  part  of  the  time  to  the  science  of  correct  reason- 
ing and  another  part  to  the  study  of  the  scholastic  theories  of  knowing. 
Daily,  9:00  - 10:13  a.m.,  C102  Mr.  William  ].  Haggerty,  Jr. 

S  Pl  21 — Metaphysics  (3  credits) 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  the  object  of  metaphysics  and 
the  notions  of  existence,  substance,  and  cause;  also  a  consideration  of 
the  Four  Causes  and  the  proofs  for  God's  existence. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C102  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Navickas 

S  Pl  22 — Philosophical  Anthropology  (Psychology)         (3  credits) 

A  study  of  human  existence  and  the  various  powers  resident  in  man's 

nature,  i.e.,  the  sensory  apparatus,  intellect,  and  will.  The  notion  of 

person  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  contemporary  philosophy  and 

the  immortality  of  man's  soul  will  be  predicated  philosophically. 

Daily,  11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  Cl02  Mr.  Brian  J.  Cudahy 

S  Pl  110 — The  Meaning  of  Morality  (3  credits) 

An  investigation  into  the  essence  of  morality  and  the  moral  destiny 

of  man  through  an  exploration  of  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas, 

Kant,  Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  the  Existentialists. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C206  Mr.  Stuart  B.  Martin 

S  Pl  115 — Theories  of  Immortality  (3  credits) 

A  consideration  of  contemporary  discussion  on  death  and  immortality 
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as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  study  of  these  problems  in  Greek,  Medieval 
and  early  Modern  thought. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  G304  Mr.  Norman  f.  Wells 

S  Pl  229 — Soviet  Scientific  Atheism  as  an  Element  of  an  East- 
West  Dialogue  (3  credits) 
This  course  provides  a  description  and  analysis  of  Marxism-Leninism's 
scientific  atheism,  especially  in  terms  of  its  epistemological  and  socio- 
logical bases.  This  serves  as  a  context  in  which  to  discuss  the  importance 
and  possibilities  of  an  East-West  Dialogue. 

9:00-10:13  a.m.,  G208  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Blakeley 

S  Pl  203 — Comparative    Study    of    Hinduism    and    Christianity 
(June  24- July  19)  (3  credits) 

Contrasting  notions  of  God,  Creation,  Revelation  and  Redemption; 
and  a  developing  theology  of  non-Christian  religions. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  Cl03  Rev.  Mariasusai  Dhavamony,  S.J. 

S  Pl  268 — Man's  Search  for  Self-Knowledge  in  Western 

Thought  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  Western  man's  ceaseless  endeavor  to  attain  an  authentic 
knowledge  of  himself  and  a  recognition  of  his  place  in  the  cosmos. 
Primarily  philosophical,  the  course  involves  an  investigation  into  the 
Augustinian  and  medieval  scio  me  esse  tradition  of  the  cogito  tradition 
in  modern  and  contemporary  thought. 

10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  Cl03  Mr.  Donald  A.  Gallagher 

S  Pl  299 — Readings  and  Research  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Pl  301 — Thesis  Seminar  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Pl  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Institute  in  the  Problem  of  Method  in  Religious  Studies,  June  24-July  12. 
Director:  Prof.  David  Rasmussen  (cf.  Special  Programs) 

PHYSICS 

Frederick  E.  White,  Acting  Chairman  Office — Higgins  355 

S  Ph  1 — General  Physics  I  (June  24-July  12) 

(4  credits — without  laboratory:  3) 
The  first  semester  of  general  college  physics    (non-calculus)  :   Me- 
chanics and  Heat. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.  12:00  -  1:00  p.m.  (Lecture)  H307 
Daily,  10:20  -  11:30  a.m.,  (Laboratory),  (Fee  $23)  H369  ' 

Teacher  to  be  announced 

S  Ph  2 — General  Physics  II  (July  15- August  2) 

(4  credits — ivithout  laboratory:  3) 
The  second  semester  of  general  college  physics  (non-calculus)  :  Light, 
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Sound,  and  Electricity. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.  12:00  -  1:00  p.m.  (Lecture)  H307 
Daily,  10:20  -  11:30  a.m.,  (Laboratory),  (Fee  $23)  H369 

Teacher  to  be  announced 

S  Ph  199/200 — Readings  and  Research  (5  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ph  301— Thesis  Seminar  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ph  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

David  Lowenthal,  Chairman  Office — Carney  231 

S  Po  115 — Civil  Liberties  in  the  United  States  (3  credits) 

An  analysis  of  the  legal  and  political  problems  pertaining  to  the  major 
civil  liberties  secured  by  the  Constitution.  Includes  freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  church-state  relations,  and  rights  of  criminal  defendants. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  L207  Mr.  David  Manwaring 

S  Po  143 — Problems  of  Latin-American  Politics  (3  credits) 

Examination  of  the  most  pressing  domestic  and  international  problems 
of  Latin- American  countries. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  G301  Mr.  Pierre-Michel  Fontaine 

S  Po  153 — International  Relations  and  Politics  (3  credits) 

The  nation-state  system,  its  principles  of  operation  and  the  bases  of 
national  power  and  policy  are  examined,  with  attention  to  contemporary 
problems. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  G301  Mr.  Pierre-Michel  Fontaine 

S  Po  217 — Selected  Problems  in  Civil  Liberty  (3  credits) 

Intensive  study  of  controversial  and  largely  unsolved  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  the  First  Amendment  and  other  parts  of  the  Constitution. 
10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  G302  Mr.  David  Manwaring 

S  Po  301 — ^Thesis  Seminar  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Po  303 — Readings  and  Research  (3  credits) 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Po  305 — Thesis  Direction  (2  points) 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

PRODUCTION 

Justin  C.  Cronin,  Chairman  Office — Fulton  HOB 

S  Pr  2le — Introduction  to  Production  Management     (3  credits) 
A  basic  course  in  production.  Its  aims  is  to  relate  traditional  treat- 
ments of  production  with  modern  quantitative  and  behavioral  research. 
It  covers  the  central  topics  of  production  control,  wage  incentives,  mo- 
tion and  time  study,  inventory  control  and  organization. 

Daily,  6:00-  7:43  p.m.,  C204  Mr.  Jack  Rosin 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

John  M.  vonFelsinger,  Chairman  Office — Lyons  132 

S  Ps  33 — Psychology  as  a  Social  Science  (5  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  field,  covering  motivational  dynamics  and  the 
development  of  personality;  perception,  cognition,  and  learning;  physio- 
logical psychology;  and  social  psychology. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  G204  Teacher  to  he  announced 

S  Ps  35 — Psychological  Basis  of  Social  Issues  (5  credits) 

This  course  will  attempt  to  supply  basic  psychological  knowledge, 
from  all  areas  of  the  field,  to  the  understanding  of  a  selected  social 
problem  such  as  poverty,  race  relations,  and  group  conflict. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  G208  Teacher  to  be  announced 

S  Ps  118-218* — PsYCHOPATHOLOGY  (3  Credits) 

Major  problems  in  psychopathology.  Current  systematic  approaches 
to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Special  stress  on  the  dynamic  aspect  of  func- 
tional personality  disorders. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  L133  Mr.  John  M.  vonFelsinger 

S    Ps    119-219* PSYCHODYNAMIC   THEORIES    OF    PERSONALITY 

(3  credits) 
A  basic  and  intensive  course  on  the  contribution  of  theoretical,  clinical, 
and  experimental  work  to  the  understanding  of  character  and  personality, 
with  emphasis  on  the  psychodynamic  frame  of  reference. 

Daily,  11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  L133         Mr.  John  M.  vonFelsinger 

S  Ps  130-230* — The  Psychology  of  Creativity  and  Innovation 
A  survey  of  various  theoretical  approaches  to  understanding  creative 
experience  and  the  process  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  technological  in- 
novation. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  G214  Mr.  Gunther  Weil 

S  Ps  137-237* — The  Psychology  of  Interpersonal  Relations 

The  structure  and  dynamics  of  interpersonal  Relations  as  they  mani- 
fest spontaneously  in  small  group  settings.  This  course  will  explore  the 
uniqueness  of  the  individual  in  a  group  encounter  and  varying  types  of 
.    interpersonal  communications,  both  verbal  and  non-verbal. 

Daily,  11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  G214  Mr.  Gunther  Weil 

S  Ps  299 — Readings  and  Research  (credits  to  be  determined) 
To  be  arranged 

S  Ps  302 — Thesis  Direction  (credits  to  be  determined) 

To  be  arranged 
* — Open  to  undergraduates  with  department  permission. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Ritchie  P.  Lowry,  Chairman  Office — Carney  325 

S  Sc  31 — Introduction  Sociology  (3  credits) 

Sociology  and  the  social  sciences.  Basic  concepts  and  theories.  Re- 
search techniques. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C303  Mr.  Michael  Malec 
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S  Sc  31e — Introductory  Sociology  (3  credits) 

Sociology  and  the  social  sciences.  Basic  concepts  and  theories.  Re- 
search techniques. 

Daily,  6:00  -  7:43  p.m.,  C304  Mr.  Joseph  Versage 

S  Sc  132e — Sociology  of  Crime  (3  credits) 

Criminal  behavior  studied  in  the  light  of  its  characteristics,  causes, 
and  treatment,  with  special  attention  to  changes  in  the  organization  of 
penal  institutions,  probation  and  parole  service. 

Daily,  8:00  -  9:43  p.m.,  C303  Teacher  to  be  announced 

S  Sc  143 — Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  (3  credits) 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  racial  and  ethnic  relations,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  situation  in  the  U.S. 

Daily,  11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  C304  Mr.  Robert  G.  Williams 

S  Sc  156 — Sociology  of  the  Family  (3  credits) 

A  systematic  study  of  comparative  family  systems,  theories  of  family 
organizations,  familial  roles  and  functions  and  family  change  and  crisis. 
Daily,  10:20-11:33  a.m.,  C303  Mr.  Robert  G.  Williams 

S  Sc  160 — Stratification  (3  credits) 

Systematic  analysis  of  caste,  estate,  and  class  structures.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  American  social  classes. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C303  Mr.  Michael  Malec 

S  Sc  208 — (S  Ed  208) — Sociology  of  Education  (3  credits) 

Education  as  a  social  process.  Institutional  structure  of  American  edu- 
cation. The  social  roles  of  teachers,  administrators,  pupils.  The  group 
basis  of  education.  Education  and  the  community. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  C203  Mr.  John  D.  Donovan 

S  Sc  270 — Sociology  of  the  Priesthood  (3  credits) 

A  view  of  the  priesthood  as  a  social  and  occupational  role  within  the 

organizational  and  socio-cultural  structures  of  the  contemporary  church. 

It  will  survey  and  analyze  the  dynamics  of  priestly  roles,  functions  and 

dilemmas. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C309  Mr.  John  D.  Donovan 

THEOLOGY 
Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J.,  Chairman  Office — Carney  404 

S  Th  10 — The  Biblical  Idea  of  Man  (3  credits) 

An  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament,  presenting  the  turning  points 
of  Israel's  history,  with  special  emphasis  on  three  main  currents  of  He- 
brew thought:  monotheism,  morality,  and  messianism.  The  course  con- 
cludes with  an  historical  and  theological  study  of  the  life  and  mystery 
of  Christ  as  presented  in  the  Four  Gospels. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  G304  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wangler 

S  Th  50 — The  Constitution  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Second 

Vatican  Council  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  sacramental  dimension  of  Christ,  the 

Savior,  and  His  work  of  Redemption.  It  investigates  salvation  history 

as  a  sacramental  encounter  between  God  and  man,  which  is  climaxed  in 

the  God-Man  and  the  New  Pasch.  The  course  concludes  with  a  further 
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development  of  how  the  sacramental  principle  unifies  the  liturgy. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  N339  Mr.  Paul  D.  Felton 

S  Th  169 — The  Prayer  of  the  Christian  People:  Past  and  Future 

(5  credits) 
Individual  and  small-group  prayer  in  the  first  three  centuries.  The 
double  development  in  the  fourth  century.  The  monastic  office  and  its 
influence.  Later  developments  and  crystallization.  The  validity  for  mod- 
ern times  of  old  symbolism.  New  trends  and  perspectives  for  the  future. 
Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C203  Rev.  ]uan  Mateos,  S.J. 

S  Th  171 — The  Church  and  the  Churches  (3  credits) 

This  will  be  a  theological  study  of  the  Church's  relations  with  other 
churches,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian.  In-depth  study  will  be  made 
of  the  decree  on  ecumenism  and  the  decree  on  non-Christians.  Post- 
Vatican  II  developments  as  well  as  Protestant  contributions  to  ecumen- 
ism will  be  considered. 

Daily,  10:20  -  11:33  a.m.,  C302  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Locigno 

S  Th  182 — Foundations  for  Christian  Belief  (3  credits) 

A  survey  of  contemporary  theology  as  it  deals  with  problems  of  faith, 

discussing  such  topics  as  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels,  form-criticism, 

demythologizing,  the  difference  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the 

preaching  of  the  Christ,  death-of-God  theology,  etc. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C302  Rev.  Leo  Bakker,  S.J. 

S  Th  189 — Theology  of  Fulfillment  (3  credits) 

Study  of  biblical  eschatology,  its  basis  and  development,  its  principal 

notions  and  problems  in  the  Old  Testament.  Promise  and  fulfillment, 

Parousia  and  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  New  Testament. 

Daily,  9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  N340  Rev.  Stanley  B.  Marroiv,  S.J. 

S  Th  191 — Anthropology  of  Religion  (3  credits) 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  significant  literature  dealing  with  the  origin, 
development,  and  function  of  religion  in  cultural  systems. 

Daily,  11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  C202  Mr.  Frank  Manning 

The  following  interdepartmental  courses  are  offered  jointly  with  the  De- 
partments of  Classics,  Education,  and  English: 
S  Cl  205 — The  Apologists  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries 

(3  credits) 
Explaining  Christianity  to  Jew  and  to  Greek  involved  at  once  affirm- 
ing the  total  newness  of  Christianity,  and  yet  its  continuity  with  the  Old 
Testament  and  with  philosophic  thought.  This  tension  is  relevant  for 
present  discussions  of  revelation. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C3  Rev.  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J. 

S  Ed  276 — Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of  Religion  (3  credits) 

A  seminar  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  religious  edu- 
cation. Stress  will  be  placed  on  new  methods  and  materials. 

9:00  -  10:13  a.m.,  C204  Sister  Marion  O'Connor,  r.c. 

S  En  288 — The  Rediscovery  of  Myth  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  mythopoetic  and  literary 
imaginations. 

11:43  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m.,  C203  Mr.  Richard  E.  Hughes 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
John  E.  Van  Tassel,  Jr.^  Associate  Dean  Office — Fulton  306 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  will  offer  an  eight 
week  summer  term  beginning  June  10th.  Each  student  may  enroll  for  one 
course  which  will  meet  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evening.  For  further 
information  on  courses,  content,  and  eligibility  address: 

Miss  Mildred  Sullivan 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts    02167 


SOPHIA  UNIVERSITY:   1968  SUMMER  SESSION 
July  11  —  August  15,  1968 

Sophia  University,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  and  staffed  by  the  largest 
international  faculty  in  Japan,  will  offer  in  1968  its  eighth  summer  pro- 
gram in  Asian  Studies  designed  especially  for  teachers  in  grade  and  high 
school  and  for  collegians  desirous  of  studying  a  major  Asian  culture  on 
the  spot.  The  program  includes  thirty  days  of  intensive  study  at  Sophia 
University's  campus  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  from  July  11  to  August  15,  plus 
study-observation  tours  into  the  cultural  centers  of  Japan  and  southeast 
Asia,  starting  August  15. 


Courses:    (All  3-credits)  (All  instruction  in  English) 

Modern  History  of  the  Far  East            Art  History  of  Japan 

Contemporary  China  History  of  Religion  in  Japan 

Contemporary  Japan  I  Comparative  Government 

Politics  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 

Economics  Japanese  Language 

Sociology  Contemporary  India 

Contemporary  Japan  II  Seminars: 

Education  Theater 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Economics 


Further  information  and  Application  Blanks: 

Sophia  Summer  Session  Sophia  University 

P.O.  Box  153  Summer  Session  Office 

New  York,  N.Y.     10017  7  Kioi-cho,  Chiyoda-ka 

Tokyo,  Japan 


JESUIT  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Alabama  Spring  Hill  College 

California  Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara  University 
University  of  San  Francisco 

Regis  College,  Denver 

Fairfield  University 

Georgetown  University,  Washington 

Loyola  University,  Chicago 
Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore 
Woodstock  College 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 

University  of  Detroit 

Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  University 

The  Creighton  University,  Omaha 
St.  Peters  College,  Jersey  City 

Canisius  College,  Buffalo 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City 

LeMoyne  College,  Syracuse 

John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland 
Xavier  University,  Cleveland 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia 
University  of  Scranton 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane 
Seattle  University 

Wheeling  College 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee 


Colorado 
Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Missouri 

Nebraska 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

1968  -  1969 

W.  Seavey  Joyce,  SJ. 

President 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

John  R.  Willis,  S.J.,  Dean 
Henry  J.  McMahon,  Associate  Dean 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

Walter  J.  Feeney,  S.J.,  Dean 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

Albert  J.  Kelley,  Dean 
Christopher  J.  Flynn,  Associate  Dean 
THE  EVENING  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AND 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

James  A.  Woods,  S.J.,  Dea)i 
THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

St.  Thomas  More  Drive,  Brighton,  Mass.  02135 

Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.,  Dean 
Francis  J.  Larkin,  Associate  Dean 
Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Dean 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

John  V.  Driscoll,  S.J.,  Dean 
David  E.  Tanenbaum,  Associate  Dean 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

Margaret  M.  Foley,  Dean 
Sr.  Margaret  Mary,  R.S.M.,  Assistant  Dean 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

Donald  T.   Donley,   Dean 
Noel  J.  Reyburn,  Associate  Dean 
John  A.  Schmitt,  Associate  Dean 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Concord  Road,  Weston,  Mass.   02193 

Oliva  Blanchette,  S.J.,  Acting  Dean 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Concord  Road,  Weston,  Mass.   02193 

Joseph  A.  Devenny,  S.J.,  Dean 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

Albert  J.  Kelley,  Dean 
John  E.  Van  Tassel,  Jr.,  Associate  Dean 
Raymond  F.  Keyes,  Assistant  Dean 
THE  INSTITUTE  OF  HUMAN  SCIENCES 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.    02167 

Demetrius  S.  Iatrides,  Director 


